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THE EISE OF THE « SHORT STORY ” 

By Bret Harte 

As it has been the custom of good-natured reviewers to associate 
the present writer with the origin of the American “ short story,” 
he may have a reasonable excuse for offering the following re- 
flections, — partly the result of his own observations during the last 
thirty years, and partly from his experience in the introduction of 
this form of literature to the pages of the western Magazine of 
which he was editor at the beginning of that period. But he is 
far from claiming the invention, or of even attributing its genesis 
to that particular occasion. The short story was familiar enough 
in form in America during the early half of the century; perhaps 
the proverbial haste of American life was some inducement to its 
brevity. It had been the medium through which some of the 
most characteristic work of the best American writers had won 
the approbation of the public. Poe — a master of th<! art, as yet 
unsurpassed — had written ; Longfellow and Hawthorne had lent it 
the graces of the English classics. But it was not the American 
short story of to-day. It was not characteristic of American life, 
American habits, nor American thought. It was not vital and 
instinct with the experience and observation of the average 
American; it made no attempt to follow his reasoning or to 
ubderstand his peculiar form of expression — ^which it was apt to 
consider vulgar ; it had no sympathy with those dramatic contrasts 
and surprises which are the wonders of American Civilisation; it 
took no account of the modifications of environment and of 

geographical limitations; indeed, it knew little of American 

ziU 
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geography. Of all that was distinctly American it was evasive— 
when it was not apologetic. And even when graced by the style 
of the best masters, it was distinctly provincial. 

It would be easier to trace the causes which produced this 
than to assign any distinct occasion or period for the change. 
What was called American literature was still limited to English 
methods and upon English models. The best writers either 
wandered far afield for their inspiration, or, restricted to home 
material, were historical or legendary; artistically contemplative 
of their own country, but seldom observant. Literature abode on 
a scant fringe of the Atlantic seaboard gathering the drift from 
other shores, and hearing the murmur of other lands rather than 
the voices of its own; it was either expressed in an artificial 
treatment of life in the cities, or, as with Irving, was frankly 
satirical of provincial social ambition. There was much “fine” 
writing; there were American Addisons, Steeles, and Lambs — 
there were provincial “ Spectators ” and “ Ta tiers.” The sentiment 
was English. Even Irving in the pathetic sketch of “The Wife” 
echoed the style of “Rosamund Grey.” There were sketches of 
American life in the form of the English Essayists, with no 
attempt to understand the American character. The literary man 
had little sympathy with the rough and half-civilised masses who 
were making his country’s history; if he used them at all it was 
as a foil to bring into greater relief his hero of the unmistakable 
English pattern. In his slavish imitation of the foreigner, he did 
not, however, succeed in retaining the foreigner’s quick apprecia- 
tion of novelty. It took an Englishman to first develop the humour 
and picturesqueness of American or “ Yankee ” dialect, but Judge 
Haliburton succeeded better in reproducing “ Sam Slick’s ” speech 
than his character. Dr. Judd’s “ Margaret,” — one .of the earlier 
American stories, — ^although a vivid picture of New England farm- 
life and strongly marked with local colour, was in incident and 
treatment a mere imitation of English rural tragedy. It would, 
indeed, seem that while the American people had shaken off the 
English yoke in Government, politics, and national progression, 
while they had already startled the Old World with invehtiiOii and 
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ttfigiBftlity- in practical ideas, they had never freed themselves 
from the trammels of English literary preeedent. The old sneer: 
“ Who reads an American book ? ” might have been answered by 
imotheir;. “ There are no American books.” 

:But while the American literary imagination was still under 
the influence of English tradition, an unexpected factor was 
developing to diminish its power. It was Humour — of a quality 
as distinct and original as the country and civilisation in which it 
was developed. It was at first noticeable in the anecdote or 
** story,” and, after the fashion of such beginnings, was orally 
transmitted. It was common in the bar-rooms, the gatherings in 
the “ country store,” and finally at public meetings in the mouths 
of stump orators.” Arguments were clinched, and political 
principles illustrated by ‘^a funny story.” It invaded even the 
camp meeting and pulpit. It at last received the currency of the 
public press. But wherever met it was so distinctly original and 
novel, so individual and characteristic, that it was at once known 
and appreciated abroad as “ an American story.” Crude at first, 
it received a literary polish in the press, but its dominant qiiality 
remained. It was concise and condense, yet suggestive. It was 
delightfully extravagant — or a miracle of understatement. It 
voiced not only the dialect, but the habits of thought of a people 
or locality. It gave a new interest to slang. From a paragraph 
of a dozen linos it grew into a half column, but always retaining 
its conciseness and felicity of statement. It was a foe to pro- 
lixity of any kind, it admitted no fine writing nor affectation of 
style. It wont directly to the point. It was burdened by no 
conscientiousness; it was often irreverent; it was devoid of all 
moral responsibility — ^but it was original ! By degrees it developed 
character with its incident, often, in a few lines, gave a striking 
photograph of a community or a section, but always reached its 
conclusion without an unnecessary word. It became — ^and still 
exists — as an essential feature of newspaper literature. It was 
thie parent of the American “ short story.” 

But . although these beginnings assumed more of a national 
character than American serious or polite literature they were 
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Btill ptirely comic, and their only immediate result WAS 
development of a number of humorists in the columns of Hie 
daily press — all possessing the dominant national quality urith d 
certain individuality of their own. For a while it seemed as if 
they were losing the faculty of story-telling in the elaboration of 
eccentric character — chiefly used as a vehicle for smart saying^, 
extravagant incident, or political satire. They were eagerly 
received by the public and, in their day, were immensely popular, 
and probably were better known at home and abroad than the 
more academic but less national humorists of New York or 
Boston. The national note was always struck even in their 
individual variations, and the admirable portraiture of the shrewd 
and humorous showman in “ Artemus Ward ” survived his more 
mechanical bad spelling. Yet they did not invade the current 
narrative fiction; the short and long story-tellers went with their 
old-fashioned methods, their admirable morals, their well-worn 
sentiments, their colourless heroes and heroines of the first ranks 
of provincial society. Neither did social and political convulsions 
bring anything new in the way of Romance. The Mexican war 
gave us the delightful satires of Ilosea Bigelow, but no dramatic 
narrative. The anti-slavery struggle before the War of the 
Rebellion produced a successfiil partisan political novel-— on the 
old lines — with only the purely American characters of the negro 
“ Topsy,” and the New England “ Miss Ophelia.” The War 
itself, prolific as it was of poetry and eloquence — ^was barren of 
romance, except for Edward Everett Hale’s artistic and sympa- 
thetic The Man without a Country. The tragedies enacted, the sac- 
rifices offered, not only on the battlefield but in the division of 
families and households; the conflict of superb Quixotism and 
reckless gallantry against Reason and Duty fought out in quiet 
border farmhouses and plantations; the re-incamation of Puritan 
and Cavalier in a wild environment of trackless wastes, pestilential 
swamps, and rugged mountains; the patient endurance of both 
the conqueror and the conquered — all these found no echo in the 
romance of the period. Out of the battle smoke that covered half 
a continent, drifted into the pages of magazines, shadowy but 
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.correct figures of blameless viigins of the North — heroines or 
fashionable belles — habited as hospital nurses, bearing away the 
deeply wounded but more deeply misunderstood Harvard or Yale 
graduate lover who had rushed to bury his broken heart in the 
conflict. It seems almost incredible that, until the last few years, 
nothing worthy of that tremendous episode has been preserved by 
the pen of the romancer. 

But if the war produced no characteristic American story it 
brought the literary man nearer his work. It opened to him 
distinct conditions of life in his own country, of which he had no 
previous conception ; it revealed communities governed by customs 
and morals unlike his own, yet intensely human and American. 
The lighter side of some. of these he had learned from the humor- 
ists before alluded to ; the grim realities of war and the stress of 
circumstances had suddenly given them a pathetic or dramatic 
reality. Whether he had acquired this knowledge of them with a 
musket or a gilded strap on his shoulder, or whether he was 
later a peaceful “carpet bagger” into the desolate homes of the 
south and south-west, he knew something personally of their 
romantic and picturesque value in story. Many cultivated 
aspirants for literature, as well as many seasoned writers for the 
press, were among the volunteer soldiery. Again, tlie composition 
of the army was heterogeneous : regiments from the West rubbed 
shoulders with regiments from the East; spruce city clerks hob- 
nobbed with backwoodsmen, and the student fresh from college 
shared 'his rations with the half-educated western farmer. The 
Union for the first time recognised its competent parts ; the 
natives knew each other. The literary man must have seen heroes 
and heroines where he had never looked for them, situations that he 
had never dreamt of. Yet it is a mortifying proof of the strength 
of inherited literary traditions, that he never dared until quite 
recently to make a test of them. It is still more strange that he 
should have waited for the initiative to be taken by a still more 
crude, wild, and more western civilisation — that of California ! 

The gold discovery had drawn to the Pacific slope of the con- 
tinent a still more heterogeneous and remarkable population. The 
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immigration of 1849 and 1850 had taken farmers from the plough, 
merchants from their desks, and students from their books, whilu 
every profession was represented in the motley crowd of gold- 
seekers. Europe and her colonies had contributed to sweE these 
adventurers — for adventurers they were whatever their purpose ; 
the risks were great, the journey long and difficult — the nearest 
came from a distance of over a thousand miles ; that the men were 
necessarily pre-equipped with courage, faith, and endurance was 
a foregone conclusion. They were mainly young ; a grey - haired 
man was a curiosity in the mines in the early days, and an object 
of rude respect and reverence. They were consequently free from 
the trammels of precedent or tradition in arranging their lives 
and making their rude homes. There was a singular fraternity 
in this ideal republic into which all men entered free and equal. 
Distinction of previous position or advantages were unknown, 
even record and reputation for ill or good were of little benefit or 
embarrassment to the possessor ; men were accepted for what they 
actually were, and what they could do in taking their part in the 
camp or settlement. The severest economy, the direst poverty, the 
most menial labour carried no shame nor disgrace with it; indi- 
vidual success brought neither envy or jcaloiisy. What was one 
man’s fortune to-day might be the luck of another to-morrow. 
And to this Utopian simplicity of the people, the environment of 
magnificent scenery, an unique climate, and a vegetation that was 
marvellous in its proportions and spontaneity of growth ; let it be 
further considered that the strongest relief was given •to this 
picture by its setting among the crumbling ruins of early Spanish 
possession — whose monuments still existed in Mission and Presidio, 
and whose legitimate Castilian descendants, still lived and moved 
in picturesque and dignified contrast to their energetic invaders — 

and it must be admitted that a condition of romantic and dramatic 

• • 

possibilities was created unrivalled in history. 

But the earlier literature of the Pacific slope was, like that of 
the Atlantic seaboard, national and characteristic only in its 
humour. The local press sparkled with wit and satire, and as, in 
fche East, developed its usual individual humorists. Of these 
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should be mentioned the earliest pioneers of Californian humour—^ 
lieut. Derby, an U.S. army engineer officer, author of a series of 
delightful extravagances known as the “ Sqxiibob Papers,” and the 
later and universally known “ Mark Twain ” who contributed " The 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras” to the columns of the weekly press. 
The San Francisco News Letter, whose whilom contributor. Major 
Bierce, has since written some of the most graphic romances of 
the Civil War; The Golden Era, in which the present writer pub- 
lished his earlier sketches, and The Californian, to which, as 
editor, in burlesque imitation of the enterprise of his journalistic 
betters, he contributed “ The Condensed Novels,” were the fore- 
most literary weeklies. These were all more or less characteristic- 
ally American, but it was again remarkable that the more literary, 
romantic, and imaginative romances had no national flavour. The 
better remembered serious work in the pages of the only literary 
magazine The Pioneer, was a romance of spiritualism and 
psychological study, and a poem on the Chandos picture of 
Shakespeare ! 

With this singular experience before him, the present writer 
was called upon to take the editorial control of the Overland 
Monthly, a much more ambitious magazine venture than had yet 
appeared in California. The best writers had been invited to 
contribute to its pages. But in looking over his materials on pre- 
paring the first number, he was discouraged to find the same not- 
able lack of characteristic fiction. There were good literary articles, 
sketches of foreign travel, and some cssjiys in description of the 
natural resources of California — excellent, from a commercial and 
advertising view-point. But he failed to discover anything of 
that wild and picturesque lifij wliich had impressed him, first as a 
truant schoolboy, and afterwards as a youthful schoolmaster among 
tlje m^ing popuhition. In this perplexity he determined to 
attempt to make good the deficiency himself. He wrote “ The Luck 
of Eoaring Camp.” However far short it fell of his ideal and his 
purpose, he conscientiously believed that he had painted much that 
“ he 8aw, and part of which he was,” that his subject atid characters 
were distinctly Californian, as was equally hk treutmeut of them. 
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But an unexp^ted circumstance here intervened. The publication 
of the story was objected to by both printer and publisher, virtually 
for not being in the conventional line of subject, treatment, and 
morals ! The introduction of the abandoned outcast mother of the 
foundling “Luck,” and the language used by the characters, 
received a serious warning and protest. The writer was obliged to 
use his right as editor to save his unfortunate contribution from 
oblivion. When it appeared at last, he saw with consternation 
that the printer and publisher had really voiced the local opinion ; 
that the press of California was still strongly dominated by the 
old conservatism and conventionalism of the East, and that when 
“ The Luck of Eoaring Camp ” was not denounced as “ improper ” 
and “ corrupting,” it was coldly received as being “ singular ” and 
“ strange.” A still more extraordinary instance of the “ provincial 
note” was struck in the criticism of a religious paper that the 
story was strongly “ unfavourable to immigration ” and decidedly 
unprovocative of the “investment of foreign capital.” However, 
its instantaneous and cordial acceptance as a new departure by the 
critics of the Eastern States and Europe, enabled the writer to 
follow it with other stories of a like character. More than that, 
he was gratified to find a disposition on the part of his contributors 
to shake off their conservative trammels, and in an admirable and 
original sketch of a wandering Circus attendant, called “ Centrepole 
Bill,” he was delighted to recognise and welcome a convert. The 
term “imitators,” often used by the critics who, as previously 
stated, had claimed for the present writer the invention* of this 
kind of literature, could not fairly apply to those who had cut 
loose from conventional methods, and sought to honestly describe 
the life around them, and he can only claim to have shown them 
that it could be done. How well it has since been done, what 
charm of individual flavour and style has been brought tp it ^y 
such writers as Harris, Cable, Page, Mark Twain in Huckleberry 
Finn, the author of the Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
and Miss Wilkins, the average reader need not be told. It would 
seem evident, therefore, that the secret of the American short story 
was the treatment of characteristic American life, with absolute 
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knowledge of its peculiarities and sympathy with its methods ; 
with no fastidious ignoring of its habitual expression, or the in- 
choate poetry that may be found even hidden in its slang ; with no 
moral determination except that which may be the legitimate out- 
come of the story itself; with no more ehinination than may be 
necessary for the artistic conception, and never from the fear of 
the " fetish ” of conventionalism. Of such is the American short 
story of to-day — the germ of American literature to come. 




VICTORINE’S MARRIAGE, 


By GEORGE SAND, 

(Translated for this work by Forrest Morgan.) 

[Armantine Lucile Altrore Dupin was born at Paris, July 5, 1804. Her 
ancestry was a mass of illcj^itimacies, some of tliem of the foremost ability 
and distinction, and several illuminating the problem of her {genius and tastes : 
her mother, a bird-fancier’s dau^i^hter, was tlie new-niarricd niistn\s.s of her 
father, an able lieutenant of rich literary ^^ifts ; her ]>alernal grandfather was a 
farmer-general, who married the illegitimate daiigliter of Marshal Saxe, himself 
the illegitimate son of Augustus tbi‘. Strong of Saxony by Countess Kbnigsmarck. 
She was therefore a blood relation of the later Bourbons, while a social rebel by 
her history, always pleading the (^ause of natural love against convention, and 
democracy against class feeling — the two chief notes of the very play here pre- 
sented. At three she followed her father to 8i)aiii on Murat's staff, was adopted 
as the child of the regiment and dressed in uniforin, and lived in the royal 
palace. Shortly after his return he was killed, and for ton years aft(*rward she 
lived with her mother in her grandmother’s chllteaii at Noliant in Berri, imbib- 
ing a passionate love for country life, and becoming deeply saturated with 
knowledge of the peasantry. The grandmother was an old aristocrat who hated 
the lo\y-boni mother and was jealous of her grandchild’s affection, and the 
household was not peaceful. She i)ick(Hl up under a shirking tuU^r an irregu- 
lar education, mainly of romance-reading. At thirteen slie was sent to the 
English Augustinian convent in Paris, and was not allowed to go outside the 
walls for two years. For a wJiile she ‘"cut up” wildly; then had a sudden 
emotional conversion half based on homesickness. At sixteen she was recalled 
to Nohaiit, and resumed the old free life ; but two years later (1822), on lier 
grandmother’s death, was about to return to the convent (i)re.suinably therefore 
having its charms for her), when her friends persuaded her into an “ arranged ” 
marris^he with a retired officer, Baron Dudevant. They had a son and daughter, 
and no open quarrel ; but he was a hunting, hard-drinking, unsentimental country 
squire, and after nine years she arranged an uncoJitcstcd separation, took her 
daughter and an allowance of §300 a year, and went to Paris to seek her fortumj. 
After various genteel shifts and much squalid misery, she tried literature ; failed 
on the Figaro ; then struck up a literary partnership with an old Noliant visitor 
and young law student, Jules Bandeau, and wrote a novel with him, “ Hose and 
Blanche,” as by ** Jules Sand,” A second, “Indiana,” she wrote alone ; she 
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wished to preserve the figment of partnership and use the same pseudonym, but 
Sandeau would not consent, and she compromised on “ George Sand,” The 
novel, with an unhappily married and noble-hearted woman for heroine, and an 
unbearable husband and a not more estimable lover of the wife for male char- 
acters, created a tremendous sensation, and raised her at once to the foremost 
rank of French novelists. ” Valentine,” a novel glorifying misalliances, followed 
two months later; then (1833) “L^lie,” a wild, glowing, hysterical assault on 
every sort of social law. It resulted in a most unhappy liaison and journey to 
Italy (1833-1835) with Alfred de Musset, proving that irregular relations are no 
more guarantee of happiness than regular ones. Musset told his version of it in 
his “ Confession of a Child of the Century ” (1836) ; in 1858 George Sand told 
hers with deep bitterness in “ She and He,” to which the poet’s brother retorted 
with “ He and She.” The literary output of this period was first “ The Private 
Secretary,” motive a secret marriage with good results; and “Jacques,” 
“ Andr6,” and “ Leone Leoni,” on the theme evidently suggested by the situa- 
tion, the same as Shelley’s, that love should have no law but itself. “ Mauprat” 
and “ Simon ” (1836) glorify the power of love to ennoble the dullest or wildest 
natures ; “ The Last Aldini” (1837) is on the chaste love of a great Venetian 
lady for her gondolier. “Letters of a Traveler ” are a valuable pendant to the 
novels. Pierre Leroux influenced her toward socialism, Michel de Jlourges (who 
took charge of obtaining her a legal divorce, in which she was given both chil- 
dren, and must therefore have had some right on her side) toward communism, 
and Lamennais to humanitarian Christianity : the various ideas found expres- 
sion specially in the “Letters to Marcia” (1837), “Spiridion” (1838), “The 
Companion of a French Journey” (1841), “The Countess of Iludolstadt” 
(1843), and “The Miller of Angibault” (1845). In 1837 she had become 
warmly interested in the sick Chopin, and went with him to Majorca, where he 
I’ecovered his health for the time ; later, from 1843 till his death in 1849, she 
cared for him with great tenderness. She took a prominent part in the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, but was disgusted with its results and retired to Nohant, where for 
more than a quarter of a century she lived in almost undisturbed peace, and a 
literary fertility so great that it cannot even be catalogued here, interested in her 
peasants and writing plays for her little theatre, making dresses for the marion- 
ettes, etc. Only the war of 1870 brought forth a sharp cry from her. She died 
June 8, 1876. Among her many other novels may be specially mentioned “ The 
Devil’s Pool” (1846), “Little Fadette” (1849), and “The Snow Man ” (1859). 
Of her many plays, the most famous are the one here given (a sequel to 
Sedaine’s “Philosopher Without Knowing it”), “Francois le Champi,” 
“Claudie,” and “The Marquis of Villemer.”] * 


Cast of Characters. 

M. and Mme. Vanderke, a rich merchant and his wife. 

Alexis Vanderke, their son, naval officer; Sophie, their married 
daughter. 

Antoine, Vanderke’s confidential clerk; Victorine, his daughter. 
Fulgence, a clerk of Vanderke’s. 

A Servant. 


8cene : A large French town in 1705 . 
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ACT L 

iSefm .* Interior of a large mercantile office room. At right of the 
epectatore^ a table covered with papers and account books. At 
left., first toing, a high desk to write standing up at. Door at 
rear., door at right second wing. 


Scene I. 

ViCTORINB seated at left., handkerchief in hand and work on 
knees. Antoine standing, center. 

Antoine — What ! I catcli you with red eyes and embar- 
rassed air, and you’ll stick to it you haven’t been crying ! or 
maybe you’ll tell me as j’ou generally do, that girls ci*y some- 
times to make the time hang less heavy ? 

Victorine — No, papa. I’ll tell you this time : I’m crying — 
I’m crying because the time hangs heavy. 

Antoine — And why does it hang heavy ? because you're a 
lazy creature. If you had to work liftoen hours a day like me, 
you wouldn’t find the time long. 

Victorine — But I don’t find the time long, I find it dismal. 

Antoine — Dismal? it’s superb weather. Victorine, I 
believe you’re getting crazy ! 

Victorine — And, papa, you’re getting cro.ss ! — you speak 
harshly to me. [fJtses.] Now, papa, what is it you’ve had 
against me for some time ? 

Antoine [melted'\ — I have — I have — \^Severely.'\ I have, 
that 'I’ve no time to attend to your vapors — your foolish- 
ness — [^Returning to his desk.'] There’s a girl to be pitied a 
lot because an honest marriage is being arranged for her I 
\_Coming back, and angry to see Victorine crying again.] Come 
now, I want to know what your tears are for — sjieak up ! 

Victorine — I assure you, father, I don’t know myself. I 
am just like that : I want to cry at times, and still oftener since 
my marriage is settled. 

Antoine — You don’t want to get married because you know 
I want it. Is that it ? 

Victorine — I didn’t say — 

Antoine — You don’t like Fulgence? 

Victorine — Why, yes — I like him. 
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^wfome — No, no, you think he isn’t elegant enough, fine 
enough for you ! 

Victorine — Oh, he is quite elegant enough for me. 

Antoine — You don’t value an honest man above everything 
else. 

■* Vietorine — Oh, but indeed — 

Antoine — lie doesn’t spend time enough over you, he 
doesn’t keep trying to please you, and as for me, I don’t know 
what picking out a son-in-law means I 

Victorine — Yes, yes, yes, yes ! — Good gracious, yes ! 

Antoine — Well, then, what do you want? What marriage 
would you lay claim to? You despise your father’s station I 
A clerk, a working man, oh pshaw I You’ve got to have a 
marquis, a prince ! 

Vietorine — Laugh at me all you like, papa, but I’m afraid 
of not loving my husband enough — that he won’t be satisfied 
with what I am — tliat I shan’t be sensible enough for him — 
well, I think it’s too early to marry at seventeen. 

Antoine [^seating himself at Jus deslc] — W ould to heaven 
you had been married long ago ! 

Victorine — Oh, why do you wish that ? 

Antoine — There’s no use trying to make you understand. 
Look here, dry your silly eyes, and take up your work, while I 
go about mine. 

Victorine — Do you need to have me stay here, papa ? 

Antoine — Why, where arc you going now? You’re never 
with me. 

Vietorine — Oh, I’ll stay as long as you Avant; I’m never 
better satisfied than with you. But Avhile you’re Avorking at 
your figures, you don’t look at me ; it’s just as if you. were 
alone. 

Antoine — Well, you look at me, as you’ve nothing better 
to do ! 

Victorine — Look at you ? 

Antoine — Yes, look at me sharp Avhile I work, and then 
you can tell me Avhat you’ve been thinking about. 

Victorine [^taking a chair and sitting doivn beside Ant6ine]* 
— I am willing, papa. 

Antoine [after rapidly copying a sheets laying dorm Ms pen 
and looking at his daughter'] — Well? 

Vietorine — Well, father? 

Antoine — What are you thinking about? 
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Victorine — I am thinking about you. 

Antoine — What are you thinking about me? 

Victorine — That you have a great deal of trouble. 

Antoine — A great deal I What next ? 

Victorine — That you are very fond of your master, the 
good M. Vanderke; that you would die for him as you have 
lived for him ; that you place his interests above your own ; 
that you know but one thing in the world, your duty, and that 
you would sacrifice to that duty your happiness — and mine, to 
say the last word I 

Antoine — Yes I you are a sharp guesser, and you think 
straigliter than you look to. And it folloAvs — 

Victorine That I ought to imitate 3 "OU in everj^thing ; not 
to have an idea or a will that j^ou don’t approve of, and always 
to have your example before my eyes. 

Antoine — Never lose sight of that ; and for the present, if 
you have any business in the house, go oji. I won’t hold j’^ou 
back. 

Victorine [rising'^ — I’ll go and see if Sopliie — 

Antoine — Can’t you break yourself of that familiarity with 
Mademoiselle ? 

Victorine — Ah 1 And, papa, can’t you break yourself in 
to calling her ‘‘Madame”? All right I I’ll go and see if my 
young mistress [aeide^ putting hack her chair to the left : my 
nice friend; — aloud'\ needs me. Won’t you kiss me, father? 

[Croes up to Antoine. 

Antoine {looking at her intently'^ — Do j^ou deserve to have 
me kiss you, now, at the bottom of your heart? 

Victorine — Yes. 

Antoine {gazing at her steadily'] — Quite sure ? 

Victorine — Oh, quite sure I 

{He kisses her. She goes out at rear^ looking back at him tenderly. 


Scene II. 

Antoine {alone] — Yes, it’s quite sure. She is an honest 
soul, incapable of lying I She is young, weak, restless — but 
she is as honest as her poor mother was. Ah, how a girl needs 
her mother! We men don’t understand anything about man- 
aging these young natures. {To Fuegence, who enters by door 
at rights holding papers.] Ah, is it you, Fulgence ? 
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Scene III. 

FvUtg&Mi — Monsieur sends you these two more aceounits to 
register. 

Antoine — All right : give them here. 

Fulgence [laying the accounte on Antoine’s desib] ■ — Isn’t 
Mile. Victorine here ? I haven’t seen her yet to-day. 

Antoine — 4-^, these lovers I 

FuXgence — Do you find fault with me for it, M. Antoine? 

Antoine — No, my boy, so long as your work doesn’t suffer, 
and you don’t neglect anything — 

Fulgence — Duty is a religion for me as for you. 

[Stands up at the high desk, and starts to work. 

Antoine — I know it. And I congratulate myself on the. 
choice I made of you for a son-in-law. You are an honest man, 
Fulgence, a steady, punctual, sensible man. You have nothing, 
it is true ; but when a man is industrious and modest in his 
tastes, he is always rich enough. 

Fulgence [writing] — No doubt. But still — 

Antoine — But still what? My daughter isn’t rich. My 
savings, I have told you, are very small, and I have never 
allowed M. Vanderke to raise my salary. But with you it is 
different. You have a rather important place here ; you are 
better educated and consequently more useful than I. You 
have been here two years already ; and you .wHl be raised little 
by little on account of your services. 

Fulgence [coming hack to the center] — I don’t insist on it. 
M. Vanderke has just given his daughter a handsome dowry, 
and there’s his son who has come of age to cut a great dash — 
and who will perhaps have debts. M. Vanderke pays his 
clerks well ; when there is overtime, he gives them very square 
extra wages. It would be an injustice to ask more — and — I 
should be surprised if it was thought of. to work again. 

Antoine — That’s good ; I am as well satisfied with your 
sentiments as you are with your lot. [Rising and carrying over 
to Fulgence the two accounts the latter gave him on enteAng.]^ 
You will be boarded and lodged here. 

Fulgence [turning around with some emotion] — This i« too 
many kindnesses ! Why, I, who am nothing, who have noth- 
ing I I feel ashamed — 

. Antoine [coming forward] — Don’t let’s talk any more about 
that. I consider you rich enough with your courage and your 
work. 
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JPyAgenGe — You are very disinterested, M. Antoine I 

Anitoine — I disinterested? Why shouldn’t I be? Why 
should 1 care for money ? Since the time I’ve been counting 
it^ receiving it, pouring it out ; since it has been passing through 
my htinds and under my eyes, — it is here like a river, — I can’t 
be dazzled with it any more, and when one swims in midstream, 
he is no longer thirsty. I have a master who is so good, so 
generous, who, if I said to him one fine day,../* Monsieur, I’d 
like — I’d very much like one of those baskets of money you 
empty into your safes every day,” he’d answer : “ You want 
that? Take it, my dear Antoine, take it 1 You have earned 
it well, and it -is a pleasure to me to satisfy you.” 

Fulgence [attentive and anxious] — Ah! M. Vanderke 
would say that to you? 

Antoine — Yes indeed ! and I should be rich this minute if 
I had accepted all he wanted to give me. But he is a man who 
has so much good to do, and does it with so much pleasure, 
that when I see him able to render some useful service, or give 
some handsome present to his children, I’d secretly put in my 
own money rather than see him deprived of it. 

Fulgence [leaving his place and coming over to Antoinb] — 
You have never explained yourself so fully to me, M. Antoine, 
and what you tell me does mo good. So you haven’t the ambi- 
tion that nearly all parents have for their children ? you have 
never had a pjussionate desire your daughter should be rich ? 

Antoine — Never I In that I am the pattern of Monsieur, 
who wishes nothing for his own but honor and good fame. He 
would be wretched to the depths of his soul if he thought them 
covetous. [Returning to his desk,] You know his history ? 

Fulgence [returning to his high desk] — M. Vanderke’s his- 
tory ? Yes. At least I know that he is a Frenchman of rank ; 
that he is called the Baron de Clavidres, that ho hiis a sister 
who is a marquise, and that ho took the name he bears to carry 
on the business of a Dutcli merchant who had rescued him on 
his ship, and later adopted him, when he was young, poor, and 
pursued in his own country by the results of a duel. 

’ Antoine — That’s it. That’s what proves that he has no 
prejudices of birth. He has considered it nothing derogatory 
to, devote his life to work. You don’t see on his houses or his 
carriages either blazon or crown ; and while many revenue 
farmers pay to have it on, he who has it makes no display 
of it. Well, he has no more love for money than he has for 
titles. He became a merchant from gratitude ; he has remained 
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a meroliant from love of order and activity.- He has become 
rich without desiring anything but to set an example of probity , 
in commerce, and be always has set it. He laughs at the 
reproaches of his sister and the disdain of his caste, and wflutB 
his children to bo proud of his principles. 

F'tdgence \raiher di9dainfully\ — But his son doesn't share 
them ? 

Antoine — M. Alexis Vanderke hasn’t settled opinions yet, 
perhaps. He is rather led away by the world, but he is a fine 
young man, a worthy boy I I love him as if he were my son, 
and I know he will continue the good work his father is doing. 

— Hush ! there he is ! 

[During this entire scene Antoine is at his desk, Fulgbncb 
standing up to write at his high one. They leave and resume 
their places while talking, without ceasing to appear occupied. 

Scene IV. 

Aleods [entering by the door at right] — > Good morning, 
father Antoine ! [jShakes hands with him and nods to Ful- 
GENCE.] Good morning, M. Fulgence. [To Antoine,] I 
have come to ask you for twenty-five louis more : I’ve got some 
purchases to make this morning. 

Antoine — I’ll count it out for you. But I haven’t it here 

— I must go to the safe. [ Goejs out by door at right. 


Scene V. 

Alexis — Well, M. Fulgence, when does the marriage come 
off? 

Fulgence [coldly, remaining beside his desk] — In a few days, 
I expect : the last bann has been published. 

Alexis — Well, hurry up I for I’m going to Paris, and I’d 
like to dance at your wedding first. 

Fulgence [coldly] — You do me honor. 

Alexis — 1 congratulate you. You are marrying a iQvely, 
girl, and a sweset and modest one I I am her foster-brother ; 
her mother was my nurse ; we have been brought up together, 
my sister, she, and I ; and — though my sister is very good, 
Victorine has always been the best of us three. You won’t 
toke it ill if I should make her a little wedding present? l am 
going out for that this morning. 
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ISdgence — What, monsieur 1 those twenty-five 

louis — 

Alexii [»miling'\ — That doesn’t concern you. Only I 
ought — I prefer to have your permission to offer your fiancee 
such a thing — and you will grant it? 

JE'vXgenee \in an altered voice] — Monsieur, if my wife — - 

Alexis [laughing constrainedly~\ — Ah, you call her your wife 
already ? 

VuXgenoe [greatly disturbed"] — It is too soon, I admit. If 
Mile. Victorine — 

Alexis [cmfidently] — Oh, Victorine won’t refuse me. 
When people are happy, they are not proud. They take every- 
thing in good part. [Struck with Fulgence’s expression.] You 
seem annoyed, distressed — 

Fulgence — I ? 

Alexis [kindly] — Are you working very hard? 

Fulgence — Don’t trouble about that, monsieur. 

Alexis — But I don’t find you with a satisfied and radiant 
air, as you ought to be; you are not like Victorine — she is 
gay as a lark, and just now, with my sister, she was laughing 
at the sliglitest thing. 

Fulgence — Ah, she is with Madame? — she is laughing? 
Monsieur has seen her already this morning? [Aside.] 
Before me ! always 1 

Alexis — Why, certainly, and I complimented her on her 
good humor. 

Fulgence [aside] — Oh, I’ll leave this house as soon as I’m 
married 1 


Scene VI. 

Antoine [entering at right, placing the twenty-jive louis on his 
desk, and opening a cash book as he seats himself] — Here’s what 
you asked me for. 

Alexis — Do you enter that ? 

Antoine — What, monsieur, do I ever forget to enter any- 
thing? See, here is your account; I’ve got everything down 
to a penny. 

Alexis — I don’t doubt it. [O-lancing at the register.] Hah I 
haven’t you added up my past two months’ money wrong? 

Antoine — I have not closed up the account for those j I am 
waiting for the end of them. 
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AUxi» -r- And has my father seen this book? 

AnXoine — He saw it last month. Every month I show him 
the balances of the establishment. 

Alemi — And he didn’t object to anything? 

Antoine — No, monsieur. 

Alexii — If he thought I was going it too fast — you’d tell 
me, Antoine ? 

Antoine — He ? You don’t know him very well I 

Alexia — Well, you, then : if you were dissatisfied with me, 
you ought to let me know. 

Antoine — Are you laughing at me ? 

Alexia — See here, do you want to spoil me too ? 

Antoine — Well, and who should be spoiled here if not you, 
I’d like to know ? 

Alexia \_placin(j hia hand on Antoine' a ahoulder'\ — To think 
there are beings worth a thousand times more than we, who 
make it their duty to render us happy ! Have you still your 
parents, M. Fulgence? 

Fulgenee — No, monsieur : I hardly knew them. 

Alexia — Ah, I commiserate you I You don’t know what it 
is to be loved I — Good-by, Antoine. 

[ Q-ivea him hia hand and atarta to leave. 

Scene VII. 

Victorine [entering by the rear'\ — Papa, Mme. Vanderke 
you to come to her immediately, if you please. 

Antoine — Ah, ha I I know what that means I 

[ Goea out by rear. 


Scene VIII. 

Alexia — Ah, Victorine, I was just now on the point of 
reproaching your bridegroom. Ho has a careworn look. Love 
makes him sad ; it makes you gay, on the contrary. I leave 
you together to discuss which of the two ways of loving is the 
best. [Goea out by, rear.. 


Scene IX. 

FScton’jie Why are you sad, Fulgence? is it true what 
he said ? 

Fulgence — I am sad when they tell me you are gay. 
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Vtetorine — What 1 do you want me to be in grief ? 

. Fulgenee — Only you are never gay with me» Victorine : 
you keep that for other people. 

Victorine — If you make me sad, it isn’t my fault. 

Fulgenee \croieing the stage to return a register to Antoine's 
des1e\ — Oh ! no more is it mine. 

Victorine — And whose fault is it, then ? 

Fulgenee [aside^ — And to think I don't dare explain 
myself 1 she has so sincere an air, so f.ar removed from what’s 
in my mind ! 

Victorine — Are you sulking at me ? V ery well. I’ll take 
my work. [Seats herself at left. 

Fulgenee — I sulking ! what a mean word you use to me ! 

Victorine — I was wrong, that’s true ; I don't know why I 
said it to you. It wasn’t in my mind. 

Fulgenee [approaching /terj — Do you know your own real 
thoughts, Victorine ? 

Victorine — Wliy — I think I do ! But — perhaps not 
always ! Come, 1 don’t want to be conceited : 1 am not — 
what shall I say ? I am not like you, Fulgenee. 

Fulgenee — Like me ? 

J^ctorine — Well, yes. I am not sensible, rational, deliber- 
ate like you. I don’t keep an account with myself in every- 
thing, as it seems to me you do. Perhaps I have been too 
much spoiled in tliis house, where everybody is so good to me ! 
They have always let me do and say whatever passed through 
my head. Then myself, I rather give up to my first impulses 
without being very well able to explain them. 1 am cheerful, 
I am sad, I laugh, I cry ; they make fun of it, my father laughs 
at me, aiid I laugh at myself too. [Rising. Well, doesn’t 
that reassure you? Wouldn’t they say that in return for 
everything good I torment you ? But I don’t mean to ! I tell 
you all this, Fulgenee, so you mayn’t bo uneasy about any- 
thing. 

Fulgenee — And yet there is one thing I can’t help making 
me uneasy. , 

’ Victorine — Tell me, and if I can correct myself — 

Fulgenee — Oh, you haven’t done anything wrong. You 
are frank and good, I know ; but you are so beloved and cos- 
seted here, that I am afraid of not making you as happy as you 
always have been — afraid you will find me too rational, too 
deliberate, as you say. 

Toi,. xxvn. — 3 
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Vietorine — I have thought that sometimes myself; hut I 
wasn’t thinking so that minute. Why do you call it up to me ? 
Wouldn’t any one say you wanted to frighten me over the 
future ? Certainly one doesn’t marry without some apprehen- 
sion — but you take my confidence away instead of giving it 
to me ! 

Fulgence — Ah, I am a bungler, I know. I can’t make 
tender speeches, and I’m not used to this family life all sweet- 
ness, all honey, that has been made for you here. 1 am 
gloomy, disagreeable. You can’t love me. Tell the truth, 
Vietorine, you don’t love me ? 

Vietorine — Not love you? Here you are frightening me 
all through, Fulgence 1 Why do you tell me I don’t love you ? 

Fulgence — Because I have never yet dared to ask you, and 
perhaps you haven’t asked yourself. 

Vietorine — But surely I must love you, as I am going to 
marry you. 

\^Antoine enters and listens to them. 

Fulgence — Oh, that’s no answer ! 

Vietorine — I think it is ! My father likes you and esteems 
you ; I esteem you, too, and I want to love you, since it is my 
father’s will and desire. 


Scene X. 

Antoine [entering by the rear with papers,, stops to listen,, then 
approaehes them, and «ay«] — Vietorine is right, and it’s she 
just now that’s the wisest of the two. 

Fulgence — What, M. Antoine, then you were listening ? 

Antoine — Wliy not ? I still have the right. 

Vietorine [hissing hint] — Oh, you will always have it I I 
want you always to know all my thoughts and advise me about 
everything. Come, tell M. Fulgence that he doesn’t know 
what he is saying. 

Antoine — He is in love, and love makes one talk nonsense. 
You wei-e talking nonsense yourself just now, Vi^ctorine ; but 
now you’ve hit the truth. 1 1 isn’t necessary for one to go mad 
with joy on getting married. It is a serious affair, and if only 
you each have a firm resolution to do your duty, it will all go 
well. Come, I’m going to tell you a surprise 1 Make believe 
not to know anything. M. and Mme. Vanderke, with their 
daughter, are here to congratulate you and make you wedding 
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predsuts. The presents are very costly, I am sure of that before- 
hand!. Don’t be affected by their price, but by the meaning 
put into them and the friendship they are proofs of. 


Scene XI. 

Mnter hy the rear M. and Mme. Vanderke and their daughter 
Sophie, with a Servant carrying paeteboard boxes. 

* 

Mme. Vanderke [coming forward and kissing Victorine] — 
My dear child, you are to marry a good youth. I am happy in 
your happiness, and I beg you to receive your wedding dress 
from my hand. 

[Takes a box from the servant and Imnds it to VrcTORFNE. 

Victorine — O madame, how good you are to think of me 
like that ! 

Vanderke — And I, my dear daughtei-, — for I consider you 
my daughter too, do you understand? — I don’t offer millinery, 
I shouldn’t know how to choose it, but I beg your acceptance 
of this little pocket-book. 

Victorine [taking the pocket-hook'\ — Oh, how handsome it is ! 
— Thank you, monsieur. How beautifully it is bound ! all 
gilt ! See here, father ! witli my monogram on it I 

[Goes over to Antoine, jywfs the box on the table, gives him 
the pocket-book, and returns to thank Vanderke. 

Antoine [opening the pocket-book'\ — But, monsieur — this 
draft on your funds — it is too much ! it is impossible ! it is a 
dowry ! [ G oes up to V anderkb. 

Fulgence [aside"] — A dowry ! I was sure of it ! 

Vanderke — Well, oughtn’t I to assure your daughter’s lot? 

Antoine — But, monsieur, fifty thousand livres ! No, no, it 
is too much ! your own children — 

Mme. Vanderke [holding her daughter s hand] — Antoine, 
you have no right to refuse. The entire family is associated 
in the intentions of its head. 

Victorine [with emotion] — Oh, I didn’t need that, M. Van- 
*derke — madame ! Sophie ! you almost give me pain with this 
huge present I Do I need money here ? don’t you want me to 
live here any longer ? 

Mme. Vanderke — On the contrary, I count on your stay- 
ing here as long as we live. 

Victorine — Oh, in that case thank you, thank you I 
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Sophie •— But look closely at your wedding dreaas I I }iaT» 
added some laces and a small necklace, for I wanted to dress 
you out too. You were so happy in seeing me fine, three . months 
ago on my wedding day. [ They go up to the table. 

Victorine [opening the box and sitting down to look^ — Oh, 
goodness ! a watered silk, pearls, English point ! — but I shall 
never dare to wear all that 1 

Sophie [handing her another hox'\ — And here are flowers, 
ribbons, and gloves from my husband, who will come on in two 
days to assist at your wedding. 

Victorine — Ah, heaven, what fine things ! I' shall be in 
white gloves all the rest of my life I 

Mme. Vanderke — We leave you to look at these trifling 
fineries ; but we wish you, as well as your father and your 
intended, to come and breakfast with us, in order to fix the 
great day. — Do you hear, M. Fulgence ? 

Fulgence [starting out of a deep reverW^ — Madame — it is 
too much honor. [Asifle.^ A dowry ! 

Vanderke [to his wife and daughter'] — Go on and wait for 
me, my dears. I will be with you in a moment with Antoine 
and Fulgence, whom I am taking to the store. I have to give 
some orders. 

[Croes out with Antoinjs and Fulgence, right. 

Sophie — Are you coming, Victorine ? We are to breakfast 
in my room to-day, you know. 

Victorine [rismg] — Yes, yea, immediately, immediately. 
I’ll put away and lock up all my treasures, and then follow 
you. 

[Mme. Vanderke goes out rear with her daughter^ to whom 
she gives her arm. . • 


Scene XII. 

Victorine [alone, standing beside the table'] — Watered silk I 
pearls ! oh, how heavy they are ! they are tine. I’ll answer for 
it. English point lace ! And money, a lot of money ! [Picks 
up everything and lets it drop again.] Oh, I shall be so rich, so* 
handsome, so happy I — and Fulgence loves me lots 1 [Q-rows 
sadder and sadder. ] And my father is so contented ! It’s sin- 
gular, I’m choking ! [Sits down in' Antoine' s chair.] Is it joy ? 
— I feel — oh, how bad it makes you feel to be contented like 
this I 
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Scene XIII. 

'' Alexit [mihout being seen at rear door"] — She’d crying I 
Why, what is it ? could she be in grief at being married ? 
[Approaching. "I If I thought so ! [Aloud.'^ Victorine ! ate 
yoti crying ! 

Victorine [rising, choked~\ — Ah, good heavens, don’t tell of 
it, don’t tell of it ! my father is so angry when I cry I 

Alexis — Then you cry often ? 

Victorine — No, sometimes. [Wiping her eye«.J It’s all 
over ! it’s nothing, there 1 

Alexis — But what ails you ? 

Victorine — Nothing. 

Alexis — Do you cry for nothing ? 

Victorine — It seems so. 

Alexis — Then 3 ’’ou are a little out of your head ? 

Victorine [smiling'] — Maybe. 

Alexis — Fulgence — 

Victorine — W ell, Fulgence — 

Alexis — Fulgence is kind, honest, well educated ; he has a 
handsome face, lie is young — he pleases you, doesn’t he ? 

"Victorine — Oh yes, lie pleases me very well. 

Alexis — In short, it isn’t your marriage that’s making you 
unhappy ? 

Victorine — Oh no, it hasn’t any reason ; but the idea of 
marriage always makes me want to cry. If it were with another, 
it would be the same thing. 

Alexis — Truly ? 

Victorine — Truly ! 

Alexis [aside, with a little sigh] — Oh, well ! [Aloud. ] 
Come, my little Victorine, my little sister, you mustn’t spoil 
your eyes ; and besides, if you are sad as that, I- shall not dare 
give you my congratulations and my present — for I have 
brought you mine in my t.urn. [Looking at the pasteboard boxes 
and drawing a small one from his pocket. ] I see I have come 
last, but it is the fault of the workman who made me wait. 

* Victorine — You have brought me a trinket? Ah, that is 
something I can wear always — all the better ! 

Alexis — I shall be very proud of that, if it pleases you. 
Look^ 

Victorine [opening the box] — Oh, your watch I your beauti- 
ful repeater ! the one that passed a night with me, the eve of 
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your duel ! Ah, what a memory of sorrow — and of happiness 
too ! for after that wretched night when I never closed an eye 
-—because I knew you were going to fight — ■ what a the 
ni^xt day to see you come back sound and safe I We we’re all 
so happy ! Oh, I thank you for having thought of giving me 
that I But what will your sister say ? for this is her present 
to you. 

Alexia — And so I had one made exactly like it before giv- 
ing you this. There, look ! it’s so my sister may not know — 

Victoria — But still it wouldn’t be right to deceive your 
sister. 

Alexia \«tarting to exchange the watchea, aaya in a alightly re- 
proachful tone'\ — If it means nothing to you — 

Victorine [Jiolding hack the watch^ aadly'] — If ! — it means a 
great deal to me ! 1 shall love the old one ever so much better 

— you left it in my care the night of the duel ! You said to 
me, “ You are not to give it up except to me, to me, you under- 
atand?'' You wanted to leave it to me as a memento, in case 
you — Thank God I could give it back to you I But how 
are we to do? you ought not to create a separation with it — 
your sister is more than I am ! 

Alexia — Aren’t you my sister too ? Sophie isn’t jealous of 
you I , Wouldn’t she approve tlae exchange if I should tell 
her ? 

Victorine — Oh, yes, the duel has stayed a secret between 
your farther and you, between my father and me — and Fulgence. 

— Oh ! so I can tell Fulgence that it is your alarm- watch I 

Alexia [alightly diaturhed^ — Fulgence? — But — [With 

audden franknea8.'\ Why, yes, yes, certainly ! why not? Come, 
take, take it, please ! . * 

Victorine [faatening on the watch'] — Ah, how contented I am 1 
There now, it seems to me I see you in seeing myself with 
that watch ! [Dancea about joyfully. 

Alexia — So you’re laughing now! Well, I’m quite con- 
tented myself to have brought back cheerfulness to you I 


Scene XIV. 

Antoine [entering by the rigid with Fulqencb, who goea 
straight to hia high deak]-^ln good spirits? Good enough, 
Victorine I 
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' 'Ptetorike — See here, papa 1 see here, Fulgeijce ! the beau- 
tiful watch M. Alexis has just given me. [Fulgence starts. 

Antoine — They are spoiling you, they are making you vain. 
Yoti are wrong, M. Vanderke. 

Ahxis — Don’t scold me. I am so pleased to see her laugh 
and dance ! Come, they are Availing for all four of us to a 
family breakfast : will you come ? 

Victorine — Oh, how I shall make Madame laugh with my 
watch ! I’ll make it strike all the quarters, all the minutes, 
till they tell me, “ Victorine, you’re making my head split.” 

Alexis — Will you give me your arm ? 

Victorine — Yes, yes ; but I don’t want to go before papa. 

Antoine — Ladies always go first ! 

Victorine — I am not a lady : I Avon’t go before my father ! 

Antoine — And if I won’t go before M. Vanderke ? 

Alexis — There’s only one w'ay of arranging it. Take my 
other arm, my dear Antoine, and Ave’ll all three go out — as we 
can ! 

SCEXE XV. 

Fulgence \alone., following them] — This high spirits with 
him, this melancholy witli me ! — these presents ! — this dowry ! 
Ah, doubt and anger are gnawing at my heart I [ Q-oes out. 


ACT ir. 

Drawing-room at Vanderke' s., Louis XIV. style ; fireplace at rear 
center ; left rear, door leading into an antechamber ; right rear, 
glass door opening on the garden. Left, first wing, a window, 
and a little forward of it a cenier-tahle and chairs. On each 
side of the stage, consoles ivith candelabra, first wing. Side 
doors in second wing. 


Scene I. 

Vamderke [entering left rear with papers in hand, to Alexis] 
~No^my dear boy, I am not in pain, and as your sister asked us 
to pass the morning in her room, yOAi will find me again here. 

Alexis — If you need to be alone on account of some busi- 
ness that is bothering you — 

Vanderke — Oh, in our calling there is always some subject 
of uneasiness. The Harris & Morrison house is giving me some 
apprehensions. 
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Alexit — Tjiose Americans who opened considerable er^ts 
with you ? 

Vanderke — > Yes. I was advised to look sharp, and still 
it was repughant to me to shut off credit from honest Ipe^ 
whom distrust might hasten ruin for. But I don’t know why 
I talk to you about that : these are things not very refreshing 
to a young man thinking of having a good time, and besides, all 
foresight is of very little service here. It is weakness to fret 
yourself in advance over dangers that cannot be averted, and 
perhaps all human wisdom consists in knowing how to await 
good and evil with patience. Go and finish your meal, my boy. 

Alexia — Allow me to remain with you, father : it is so rare 
that you have a leisure morning, and I see you so little. I am 
much in fault, after all : I ought to lielp you in your work, 
share your anxieties — and you have plenty of reason to find 
fault with my good times. 

Vanderke — I find no fault with you, my boy : each age to 
its own. I think no harm of your wanting to see Paris [<o 
Mme. Vandbukb, who entera at left rear'], and your mother 
shares my feeling — she who always sacrifices her own content- 
ment to yours. 

Scene II. 

Mme. Vanderke — Ah, you are talking of that Paris jour- 
ney ? He still desires it, then ? 

Alexis — I do desire it, I admit ; and yet if I searched my 
mind thoroughly, perhaps I should still more desire to stay 
here. 

Vanderke — We shall carefully refrain from trying to influ- 
ence you. You desire to take the air of the world a little, tus 
the saying is ; you are like all young people, you blush to be 
still a provincial ? 

Alexia — No, father. A man is not a provincial when he is a 
lieutenant in the navy, and when at twenty-five he has already 
seen the two Indies. But they say that Paris suras up all the 
earth, and it seems to me that after having seen it, I should 
have no more anxiety to make the tour of the world. 

Mme. Vanderke — You are free, my child, and however 
sweet your presence would be to ine, no more than your father 
will I oppose journeys useful for your instruction. My 
health is reestablished at last, thanks to your kind care^ 
And nevertheless, if Paris satiated your curiosity if, .after 
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having seen it, you could give up distant expeditions I Ah I 
I recall what anguish I suffered when the wind blew on our 
coasts or a cloud formed on the horizon. 

Alexi$ — Poor dear mother 1 You borrow so much trouble I 
— Come, father, I must quit the navy and apply myself more 
seriously to your trade. 

Vanderke — Then you are not converted to the ideas of 
your aunt the marquise, Mr. chevalier ? 

Alexis — No, and every day I am converted to yours. I 
cannot blush for what confers honor on your name, and I wish 
to follow the career you walk in. You need me, since my sister 
has married a man of the gown, a stranger to our occupations. 
Come, come, I must get married, so as to become quiet, seden- 
tary, attached to family life : everybody here will be happy 
over it, and I more than anybody else, I am certain. 

Mme. Vanderke — Ah, if it were true ! 

Vanderke — We will think of that when you like. But it 
is not for me to hunt up a dowry for you : it is for you to hunt 
up a wife. I am not in favor of those marriages which are 
treated as a business, and which the heart, the consideration 
of domestic happiness, does not enter into. I know that love 
matches have a bad reputation ; but for myself [taking Ms 
wife’s hand'], I made one so happy that I understand no other. 

Alexis — Oh, I am quite of your opinion, father, and for- 
tune (we have enough of that!) will never decide me. 1 should 
fail in playing the wit and the fine gentleman : I feel my tastes to 
be simple and modest in style and fashion. I feel myself your 
son, and I am so proud of it that I shall have strength to bear 
the gibes of the stylish crowd. I am curious to see how that 
class, set about ruining their family, their character, their 
health, their reputation, with so much pains and care, when it 
is so easy to be an honest man and a happy one ; and then I 
shall be impatient to return here to end my days calmly beside 
the woman who chooses me, handsome as my sister, good as 
my mother. 

Vanderke — It is pretty soon to think of ending your days, 
boy. .See the world first ! As you have the desire for it, it is 
because you feel the need of it. I prefer to have you see the 
world with your eyes rather than mine, and to have you know 
it before you shut yourself down to domestic life. Go to 
Paris ; we’ll talk about the establishment on your return, if 
you are still of the same mind. 
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Alexin [dreamily and undecidedly] < — Perhaps you are righli^ 
father. I am Irather young — perhaps I should not be worthy 
of my happiness. And yet, when you were married, you were 
younger than I am, and you had no occasion to repent of it. 

Vanderke — That is true : but I was poor, condemned to 
work j I wasn’t a brilliant son of family, a spoiled child. 

Scene III. 

Enter hy left rear Sophie, Victorine, Fulgbncb, Antoine,. 
chatting familiarly in groupsl 

Sophie — We have talked a lot about marriage, toilette,, 
balls ; we have chattered passably, and yet we haven’t decided 
anything still. 

Mme, Vanderke — That is true, but we could not decide 
without your father. 

Vanderke [seating himself at right] — Well, come then, 
Antoine, what is it that still delays the marriage of these= 
children ? 

Antoine — Why, nothing, monsieur. Everything is ready. 
They are waiting till you fix the day. 

Victorine — Oh, are tliey waiting to fix the day ? 

Alexis — One would say it put you out ! Don’t you know 
I am going to have a shower of rockets all through the town 
— to burn my ruffles, as my father said ? Don’t you want to- 
set fire to the bouquet [finest piece] ? 

Victorine — Oh no ! it would make me too much afraid. 

Vanderke — Look here, to-day is the 27th. 

Victorine — Already ! I thought it was only the 25th. 

Vanderke — It is the 27th. Let us fix the marriage for- the 
30th. 

Antoine — The 30th be it I 

Victorine — The 30th ! a Friday 1 Oh, that is a bad day,, 
that brings bad luck ! 

Mme. Vanderke — And besides, it’s a fast day 1 

Victorine — And so is Saturday I 

Vanderke — Well, let’s put it over to Sunday, which will be- 
the 2d of the month, five days from now. 

Victorine — Five days !. so soon ! 

Antoine — But it’s got to be decided ! 

Fidgence [who has been ViCTOBiNB] —Allow me, 

hi. Antoine. [To Vanderke.] Pardon me, monsieur, but 
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Mile. Victorine seems opposed to youi* urgency, and I would 
not wish imposed on her — 

Vanderke — That is good of you, Fulgence ; it is devotion, 
submission. It is a proof of love that can be appreciated. 
Modesty must not be nagged, that is true. We must respect 
it, be tender with it, convince it. 

Antoine — But, sir — 

Vanderke [ri»ing'\ — You should not meddle any more in 
this. But since on account of my son’s near departure our 
plans must be settled to-day, let us leave this engaged couple 
together and take a walk in the garden. We shall be back 
directly, my dears, and you will tell us the day you have chosen 
by mutual agreement. 

Sophie — That’s right, father ; you always give advice and 
example of condescension to our sex. 

Vanderke [offering his arm to his wifc~\ — Respect what you 
love. I always find it such a comfort. 

[They go' out into the garden, V ANDKHKK makes Antoine pass 
before him ; he goes with his wife ; them, and 

at the moment of disappearance signs to Ai.exis to come with 
his parents; Alexis, whose eyes have hee7i fixed on VlCTO- 
rine, makes her a sign of adieu and goes out. 

Scene IV. 

Fulgence — Come, listen, mademoiselle: you are very reluc- 
tant to take a husband — and 1 myself — 

Victorine [eagerly'\ — Oh ! and so are you, aren’t you ? 
Fulgence — I — I was hiding my thoughts from you ; I 
hoped to stifle tliem, conquer tliem : but I am suffering too 
much, and to hold myself in any longer would be dissimulating 
with you. I don’t want to, I ought not to. 1 love you, Vie- 
torine, certainly 1 love you ; so don’t take what I’m going to 
tell you in bad part. 

Victorine — Then tell it quickly ! 

Fulgence — I want — I don’t want, certainly not, to give 
ybu ujj — and yet — 

Victorine [attentively^ — And yet — 

Fulgence — And yet — I’d like to change something in your 
dreams of the future. If 1 were an unprincipled man, I could 
deceive you : pretend to submit to everything, and the day 
after the marriage say to you, “This is my will,” But that 
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^^buld be bad faitb, you would hate me, and I should have 
deserved it. So I want to tell you in advance, and if it seems 
unacceptable to you — well, I will submit, I will suffer — I will 
renounce the happiness I had flattered myself with. 

Victorine — And what would be your will if we were 
married ? 

Fulgence [tvith an effort"] — It would be to quit this house, 
this Vanderke family, this country, and go and live with you 
in a foreign land, or at the other end of France. 

Victorine [quickly] — Oh, that — never, never I 

Fulgence — That is what I was afraid of, that is what I was 
certain of, that is what crushes me ; but 1 would rather know 
what I can rely on. 

Victorine — Oh, and so do 1 1 

Scene V. 

Antoine and Vanueuke reenter through the garden. 

Antoine — Hxih I they’re in the sulks ! [2b Vandebkb.]| 

1 told you so, monsieur — that they wouldn’t come to any 
understanding. 

Vanderke — Is that so ? Come, children, we are here to 
try and bring you into accord. 

Victorine — Oh, M. Vandei'ke, we are entirely in accord: 
we can’t marry each other, that’s. all. 

Antoine [growls] — Oh, see tlmt ! that’s something new I 

Victorine — Don’t let’s dispute over it : it doesn’t make us 
enemies. He has nothing to reproach me with, and I have no 
grudge at all against him. He is frank, and so am I, that’s 
how it is. 

Antoine — But good Lord I what’s the matter ? Will you 
explain yourself, Fulgence? 

Fulgence — M. Antoine, it is very painful in M. Vanderke’s 
presence. 

Vanderke [gently] — If it is necessary, I will go away. 

Victorine [holding him hack] — No, monsieur, no! you are 
the head, the judge, the father, the master, for everybody here. 
I want him to say before you what he said to me — for I’ll say 
it myself ! 

Fulgence — Y on are right, mademoiselle ; and since there is 
no more hope — [2b Vanderke, Monsieur, I do not 

intend to remain in your service if I marry Mile. Victofine. 
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Fwtonn«— Do you hear that? He wants to leave you, he 
wants to make me leave my country, my family, your houso 
Wnera I was horn, where I was brought up, where I feel in my 
own house, I am so happy, lie would carry me far off, far off 
from you, from my father, from Madame — from Sophie ! 
In short, he would make me die of grief, and it isn’t what was 
agreed with my father; it isn’t what was accepted. He rec- 
ognizes it, and conse(iuently our marriage is broken off. 

Antoine \wlio lias been watching Ful(jen(:e and ViCTOBlNB 
and become gloomy'\ — Softly, my girl, not so fast ! Your mar- 
riage can’t be broken off like that. It is written that the wife 
shall leave her father and her mother to follow her husband, 
and you’ll follow yours if it is the will of yours I 

Victorine — Leave Mr. Vanderke’s family and house? 
leave you, father ? Oh, you wouldn’t have me 1 

Antoine — You won’t be leaving me by that — I’ll follow 
you. 

Victorine [clinging to Vandeuke’s am] — You would leave 
M. Vanderke ? — Oh, monsieur, monsieur, my father can’t leave 
you ! you couldn’t do without my father ! 

Vanderke [who has also become very attentive to the faces of 
Fulgence and Antoine] — M. Fulgence, will you tell me 
honestly why you wish to leave my house, and the very country 
I live in, as if you had a horror of the friendship I evince towards 
you, and the services I can render you? Explain yourself 
clearly, and have no fear that I shall take offense at your rea- 
sons, if they are good ones. 

Fulgence — Monsieur, if I were to remain a boy, there is 
nowhere I should be better off than with you. 1 render hom- 
age. to your character; but shfill I fail in the respect I owe you 
if I keep my reasons to myself ? 

Vanderke — Certainly you have that right, but I appeal to 
your confidence. — Antoine and Victorine, leave me alone with 
him. But don’t go far away, for I may want to speak to you 
directly. 

Antoine — Oh, monsieur, and I want to speak to this young 
lady, •too I 

[Takes Victobine’s arm in his own rather roughly, and goes 
out into the garden with her. V ICTOBIN E casts a look of 
distress at Vandebke. 
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Scene VI. 

Vanderhe [to Fulgengb, who i» oomewhat 
here we are alone, Fulgence, and I think it will do ^rbit /||^d to 
open your heart and ask advice of a man double age, and 
perhaps better able to judge of certain things in life. ’ 

Fulgence — Ah, M. Vanderke, your kindness touches me 
I believe in your wisdom — but don’t insist — no I I can’t tell 
you anything. 

Vanderke — Then I’ll try to guess. Your position here may 
seem too unimportant, and you are afraid of not being able to 
raise a family on the \^ges — 

Fulgence — No, monsieur, no! That is what mortifies me, 
that you should suspect me of interested views, when it is just 
the contrary, when I am ashamed — and, I must say, disquieted, 
— wounded, at the dowry you have given Victorine to-day. 

Vanderke [studying him attentively'^ — Disquieted I wounded ! 
why so ? Don’t you know that Antoine has been my servant, 
my companion, and my friend for thirty yeaxs ? that we have 
suffered and struggled together ? that he has given me a thou- 
sand proofs of his fidelity and his virtue ? and finally, that in 
a duel ray son had, he wished to attack his adversary and get 
killed, to force the other to fly the country ? You think it sur- 
prising, disquieting to your Aonor [dw<illing on the word], that I 
give a modest dower to such a man’s daughter. 

Fulgence [asidel — My honor ! He seems to read my very 
thoughts. 

Vanderke — Well, have you no answer? What is there ex- 
traordinary in it? 

Fulgence [shaken'] — Nothing, monsieur ; oh, certainly, noth- 
ing ! 1 am too proud — but what can I say to you? [bitterly] 

benefits humiliate me ! 

Vanderke — The worse for you I I don’t like to have ray 
good intentions distrusted without cause. 

Fulgence — Without cause ! 

Vanderke — Then tell what your distrust is about, come 1 

Fulgence — I — I have no distrust of you, monsieur : that 
would bo ingratitude, I feel it. But what’s the use ! I can’t 
change myself. I would I’ather my wife should owe her com- 
fort, the pleasures of her youth and the security of her old age, 
to me alone. I would rather be her one support, her sole friend! 
I was boin jealous ! — yes, I am so of what I love, and I am so 
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in what seems to you perhaps the most insignificant things. I 
don’t know whether I should ever dare to call Victorine thou, 
Bitdspeot her so much ; and here everybody indulges in that 
iamiliarity. In a word, she is so cosseted and beloved in this 
house, that her affections could never concentrate themselves on 
me, and I should be full of secret rage at not being the only one 
■devoted to her happiness. 

Vdnderke — I understand you, monsieur, I understand you 
perfectly. 

Fulgence — And do you blame me? 

Vanderke — Not at all. Exclusive and absolute tenderness 
is the most sacred right of love and marriage. I shall not try, 
then, to turn you aside from your resolutions ; but the young 
Victorine ought to love you enough to accept them without re* 
gret. I advise you, then, to delay your marriage with her until 
yrou can inspire her with confidence enough in you to accept them 
with joy and devotion. 

Fulgence — Ah, monsieur ! you have saved me 1 I thank 
you, I bless you, and I will follow your advice. 

fVANDERKB gives him his hand; FtJLGENCE presses it with 
emotion^ homng slightly^ hut toithout giving himself up com- 
pletely. 


Scene VII. 

Antoine [red’ntering hy way of the garden^ — Well, monsieur? 

Vanderke — Well, Antoine, 1 think the marriage will have 
to be delayed. 

Antoine — Psirdon me, pardon me, M. Vanderke, you do 
■everything for the best; but you don't know all the circum- 
stances. Victorine, whom I have just been talking seriously 
with, has listened to reason. She loves F ulgence well enough 
to consent to everything : slie will be married next Sunday, she 
will go off with him the week after. I have promised to fol- 
low her and settle her wherever it will be convenient for her 
liusband to fix, and then come back and put your affairs in 
ordep, so I can go and live near my daughter and my son-in- 
law. 

Fulgence — Good heavens ! Is this true, M. Antoine? 

Vanderke — Fulgence, go back to work. Be calm, control 
your emotions. We shall see each other again soon. 

[Fulgence goes out hy the antechamber. 
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Scene VIII. 

Vanderke \mth emotion] — Antoine, then you wan^ to leave 
me too? 

Antoine — Leave you? Never! at least not uuleas you 
drive nio out. 

Vanderke — Then you are deceiving your daughter? 

Antoine — I’ve got to ! If I didn’t promise to go and live 
near her, she’d never follow her husband. 

Vanderke — So her greatest, her truest sorrow would be to 
separate from her father? 

Antoine — Beyond question, for after my promise she made 
no further resistance. 

Vanderke — But have you weighed well the reasons that 
Fulgence thinks he has for leaving us? Do you know them? 

Antoine [uneasily] — No. 

Vanderke — And yet you would seem to understand them 
perfectly, as you have yielded to them without even asking for 
them. 

Antoine [embarrassed] — What can I do, so long as it’s his 
notion? You can get him a place in some solid mercantile 
house where he’ll make a good living ; he won’t be so free or 
happy there as he is here, but so long as it’s his notion ! 

Vanderke [watching him closely] — You take your part in 
this se])aration, tlie absence of your daughter, very lightlj'^. 

Antoine [sadly] — Pshaw ! so long as it’s Victorine’s notion ! 

Vanderke — Oh, it isn’t Victoriue’s notion: it’s yours, 
Antoine. 

Antoine [rather impatiently] — Well, so long as it’s my 
notion ! 

Vanderke — Antoine, you don’t wish to tell me anything, 
but I know it all. 

Antoine [disturbed] — You know, you know — What is it 
you know ? There’s nothing to know, confound it. There’s 
nothing, nothing ! 

Vanderke — There is this — that Fulgence is jealous. Isn’t 
that anything ? 

Antoine — Has he told you he’s jealous? He doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about! He can’t be jealous! And who 
could it be of? Who did he say? 

Vanderke — He has said nothing, but I understood ; I 
ought to have understood sooner, guessed, foreseen. You 
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ought to have foreseen and guessed sooner, too ! Antoine, you 
love me too well ! 

• Antoine — What ? How so? 

Vanderke — Yes, rather than enlighten my perceptions, you 
would let me be an ingrate to you ! 

Antoine [in grief — I don't understand you, but I see 
you are finding fault with me because I care more for you tlian 
for anybody else in the world, and that isn’t right on your 
part. 

Vanderke — You ought not to care more for me than for 
your daughter ; you have more sacred duties toward lier than 
toward me; you are responsible to God for her virtue and her 
happiness, much more than for niy interests and my peace of 
mind. 

Antoine — Well, in short, you mean to tell me — 

Vanderke — I shall tell you nothing, since you have secrets 
from me 1 I shall speak to — 

Antoine — To my daughter? Oh no, don’t ! please don't I 
Not a word that can make Victorine thiiiK; you or 1 could have 
that in mind. 

Vanderke {in surprise'] — I had no intention of talking to 
Victorine. It is my son I am going to question sharply. 

Antoine — Your .son I Is that your idea? You mean to 
talk to him — to set him thinking — to make him guess — ? 
Oh no ! oh no I lie mustn’t have the least idea — 

Vanderke — Why, of what? 

Antoine {embarrassed ] — Of — of what you are thinking of! 

Vanderke — Of F ulgence’s jealousy ? 

Antoine {quickhf] — Yes, yes, that’s it, of Fulgence’s jeal- 
ousy.. It’s crazy, just crazy, and if we mix ourselves up in it 
we shall make it worse. 

Vanderke — Tlien my son has not noticed it? 

Antoine — How shouhl he have noticed it ? Is it his fault 
if M. Fulgence is jealous? 

Vanderke — And VicUjrine — ? 

Antoine {with an effort] — No more does Victorine suspect it. 

Vanderke — That fully proves that my son has never 
spoken a word to her that could make her think he looked on 
her with other eyes than a brothei’’s. Still, Victorine has a 
great deal of melancholy ! 

Antoine {carrying hack to right rear the fauteuil which was at 
the front on the same side] — Gh, if she is melancholy, it’s bad: 
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but people don’t die of that ! You'd spoil her for me if 1 let 
you do it I She must leave here, indeed she must I 

Vanderke — She must? One moment 1 It hasn’t beeik 
proved to me yet — Go and find Alexis for me. 

Antoine — What are you going to do ? 

Vanderke-— Yoxk will see! Go on, go ahead I 

[Antoine hetitatingly goes out into the garden. 

Scene IX. 

Vanderke [alone] — No, my son is not guilty, but perhaps* 
— feelings which neither he nor Victoi*ine admit to them- 
selves — if Antoine should be blind ! that excellent man is as- 
devoted to me as a faithful dog I That is beautiful, it is good, 
but it is more than any man owes to one like himself ; too much 
affection may mislead the judgment, and I ought not to leave 
the decision here to any one but myself — 

Scene X. 

Antoine enters firsts followed hy Alexis. 

Antoine — Here is your son. Ought I — 

Vanderke [standing, leaning against a console] — You ought 
to hear what I have to say to Jiiin. [Antoine remains at the 
rear, leaning against the fireplace, watching Vanderke and. 
Alexis with a sort of stupor. Vanderke, to Alexis.] My 
dear boy, the business I talked with you about just now will 
have serious consequences, and I think you can help me conjure 
them away. 

Alexis — Command mo, father I Here I am, all ready. 

Vanderke — Then set out for Paris this very instant. 

Alexis [trembling] — This very instant ? 

Vanderke [icith mild gravity] — Do you hesitate ? Is it dis- 
pleasing to you ? 

Alexis — Hesitate to obey you ? Never ! but I was not pre- 
pared to leave you to-day, so abruptly ! — I will go and make 
my preparations. 

Vanderke [meaningly] — Take nothing but a valise : you, 
will be sent all you need fpr the whole time of your sojourn in. 
Paris. 

Alexis — For the entire time ? Do you insist on my remain- 
ing a long time, father ? 
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'• Vanderke'-^Mj business and your enjoyments will take 
fully two months. Didn’t you count on staying there two 
months ? 

AlexU — I have been thinking it would be very long away 
from my mother and away from you ! 

Vanderke — Have you any particular reason for modifying 
your projwjts so? [^Signijicantly, and going up to him.'] If 
there were, you would let me know it, me first ? — me, who am, 
and always want to be, your best friend ? 

Alexii — Oh, certainly, father : you alone. 

Vanderko — Think it over. I will make out your letters of 
credit, and if you have something to say to me, you will find 
me here directly. 

[ Goe% out slowly by rear door^ and turns hack before disappear- 
ing^ to look at Albxis and Antoine. 

Scene XL 

Antoine [starting to follow Vanueiikb] — I’ll go and pack 
your valise. 

Alexis [stopping him] — Antoine, what ails Victorine? 

Antoine — Why do you ask that, monsieur? 

Alexis — Because I just saw lier going into the garden with 
my sister ; her eyes were brimming with tears, and she wouldn’t 
speak a word to me. 

Antoine — Pshaw! Victorine is like all girls. Don’t you 
see her cry for the least thing ? for a little impatience I have 
shown with her, for a kiss your sister has forgotten to give her, 
for a bird flown away, for a lost ribbon — what can I do ? she is 
such .a child ! 

Alexis — Yes, she was crying the other day over a ribbon I 
had brought her and you had taken away, so she declares. 

Antoine [annoyed] — Lord, yes ! see there ! a fringed rib- 
bon, as if she ought to wear fringes I She is such a co- 
quette I 

[Makes a step to leave; Alexis himself in frotit and 

, detains him. 

” Alexis — No, Antoine, Victorine is not in the least a coquette, 
w Ani/oine [meaningly., and coming, forward again] — She has 
oecome one since she has had a lover. 

Alexis [coming over to Antoine] — Then she is very much 
in love ? 
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Awtoine — Why, it is quite permissible for a sober girl to 
love her lover I 

Alexis — If you were mistaken — if — 

Antoine — That’s nobody’s affair but mine, M. Alexis I 

Alexis — That is true — but the interest I bear — ^ 

Antoine — All right, all right, monsieur ; thank you. 

Alexis — You have nothing to thank me for : it is my duty. 
You are so devoted to us I Your family is mine — it is but one, 
one same family ! Victorine’s unhappiness would be yours, and 
consequently our own ! 

Antoine — But Victorine won’t be unhappy, monsieur : I 
answer to you for it. 

' Alexis — No doubt, if she loves Fulgence. You know him 
well, of course ? 

Antoine — Yon know as well as I do that he is a perfectly 
honorable man. 

Alexis — I was absent when he came here. lias it been — 
has it been a long time that Victorine has had an affection for 
him ? 

Antoine — M. Alexis ! — a young girl’s feelings — that is so 
delicate a matter that I, her father, should never dare ask her 
the questions you ask me. It is my duty to guess them — and 
encourage them when I think them well placed. Victorine is 
surer of herself than she seems, and I know very well she 
doesn’t wish any other husband thsin the one I have given my 
word to. / 6 '' 72 — T3 

Alexis — Quite so. Pardon me, Antoine, if I have been 
indiscreet. At the moment of leaving you, as 1 shall nut assist 
at Victorine’s marriage — shall not be here any longer to take 
part in the joys or the sadnesses of the family — it was perhaps 
allowable to witness my solicitude. 

Antoine — 1 am grateful for it, monsieur, very grateful. I 
like you very much, you know it I 1 am sorry you are going 
off so soon, but — it must be very necessary, since your father 
says so, and — you will soon be weaned away from us, thank* 
God ! 

Alexis — Not so much as you think, perhaps ! 

Antoine — Pshaw ! pshaw ! you’ll see so many fine thing^ 
and high flyers I You’ll goto shows and promenades; you’ll, 
have your men and your horses ! Ah, you’ll be pointed out, ' 
though 1 And there are not so many young feUows with as 
handsome a face as yours, down there I 
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Alexia [aadlyf\ — Good Antoine 1 Come, I’ll go and get my 
father’s orders, since I’ve got to leave. [ Q^oea ouU at left rear. 

SCKNE2 XII. 

*Antoine {alone\ — And Monsieur who would have encouraged 
him to stay ! Monsieur who would have consented — Ah, my 
master, what a man you are! It doesn’t make me love you 
more, for that isn’t possible ; but it makes me still firmer in my 
duty I To abuse such goodness ! I’d rather — I’d rather die 
of grief ! 


Scene XIII. 

Enter Sophie and Viotorine,//-^?^ the garden. 

Sophie — Oh, I was going to look for you, Antoine ! I 
don’t know what ails Victorine ; I can’t console her. She is in 
trouble, I see, great trouble ! Come, Victorine, tell your father 
now why you are crying. 

Antoine [lotv^ to Victorine, taking her aside,, front wing']—* 
Have you told her you were going away ? I forbade you to ! 

Victorine — No, no, I haven’t said anything about it I 

Ayitoine — And don’t tell it to-morrow either ! 

Sophie — Why, Antoine, are you scolding her instead of 
consoling her ? 

Antoine — Crotchets, babyishness I Pardon me, madame, I 
have not time — Monsieur needs me. [Aside,, as he goes ozit.] 
Oh, everybody weakens, and I don’t know who to listen to ! 

[ O-oes out at rear door. 


Scene XTV. 

Sophie — Well, you won’t insist, then? Ah I I admire 
yonv submission, I should rather say your weakness, your 
iridifference. 

Victorine — Oh, mademoiselle I 

Sdphie — In the first place, I am no longer mademoiselle, 
And I will never be ‘‘madame” to. you. I am Sophie, Sophie 
Mrhom you love very little, whom you don’t love at all any more, 
since you love that Fulgence so much I 

Victorine — Good heavens I I am doing my best to love him, 
and you know very well that — - 
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Sophie — That what? Answer me now! I£ you don't love 
him, you mustn’t marry him. Ah ! if I had not loved my hmn 
hand, I never would have let myself make the change : too much 
submission to our parents ip&y lead us to make unhappiness 
even for them. Do you think your father would be satisfied if 
he saw you desperate, perhaps guilty? *• 

Vtctonne — Guilty 1 I guilty ? 

Sophie — Yes, one can become that when she doesn’t love 
her husband. She may love in spite of herself. 

Victorine — Another — another, but I shouldn’t love another 
— what are you telling me, Sophie ? 

Sophie — I don’t want you to let yourself be sacrificed, and 
you won’t defend yourself at all I 

Victorine — But since my father says it must be — 

Scene XV. 

Enter M. and Mme. Vanderke and Alexis hy door at left. 

Mme. Vanderke [to her husbatul] — What, my dear, you are 
hastening our boy’s departure ? lie isn’t to assist at Victorine’s 
marriage, which was going to be a festival ! 

Vanderke — Forgive me for causing you sorrow, but it is 
business where honor is engaged. 

Sophie [ 9 tupefied'\ — My brother going ? 

[Victorine is petrified. 

Alexis — Yes, my dear sister — yes, mother, I am going. 
My father wishes it, and 1 ought not to regret anything when I 
have the happiness of being able to be of use to liim. 

Mme. Vanderke — Well, come and kiss me then I You are 
a good boy ! 

Sophie — But you won’t be absent long? 

Vanderke — Ho will be away perhaps two months. 

Victorine — Two months ! 

Alexis [seeing Antoine enter carrying a valise and Alexia* 
cloak and hat\ — Everything is ready, father ; you have no 
more orders to give mo? 

Vanderke — You will stop one day at Beauvais with M. 
Surmont, who will advL|e you as to tlie business I talked with 
you about, and* if neceasa^,‘ypu .can send me an express 
reliable man. 

Good-by, father. [Embraces him and then goes to 
the others.'\ My dear mother, my dear Sophie. 

Mme. Vanderke — We’ll go witli you as far as your carriagfe. 
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Alexis — Well, Victorine, aren’t you going to say anything 
to me ? Are you sulking at me ? Ah, if 1 lack words, it is 
wholly in spite of myself. Come, give me your band. I shall 
find you married on my return. 

Vwtorine — Ah, monsieur, I shall not be here any more, I 
shall never see you any more ! 

Alexis — What are you saying ? You are dreaming I 

Antoine — You know very well she is crazy ! 

Alexis — What I are you actually out of your head, Victo- 
rine ? Answer me now, come, are you going to make up a face 
like that for me? Do you think I don’t need any courage, 
every time I leave such good parents, and our dear house where 
every one is so nice — and you who are so charming when you 
don’t pout? Good-by again, mother. [Vandekke makes a 
si^ to Am.] Yes, yes, father, I’m going. You’ll write to me, 
Sophie? Antoine, you’ll tell me all about the marriage? 
Come! [Zb Victouinb.] Come, smile at me. You see very 
well I’m whistling to keep my courage up so as to get strength 
to leave. Be a little cheerful for me, so 1 may find consola- 
tion telling myself you are contented. [^Abstractedlf/ taking his 
■cloak, which Antoine, uneasy and impatient, has been offering him 
for some moments. ] There, think of your silk dress, of your neck- 
lace, of your watch, and on your wedding day you can think of 
my aunt the marquise, and you can have your train carried by the 
little negro boy I brought back. Laugh, now — now laugh a 
little — There, altogether I 

Victorine [with a nervous laugli] — Yes, yes. I’ll laugh heart- 
ily — I’ll make myself very handsome — I’ll think of you — 
of your aunt— I’ll give myself airs — I’ll liave a negro I 
Mile. Sophie will write you everything — and you’ll laugh 
down there — you’ll laugh, won’t you ? 

Alexis — See her laughing ! that’s fine I Thank you, Vic- 
torine. Good-by, good-by, all ! 

Mme. Vanderke — Let us follow you ! 

• [All go out except Victokine and Sophie, wAo come forward 
agam. 

• Scene XVI. 

i^ICTOBlNB keeps on laughing with u wandering air : then sobs, 
h screams, and falls in a faint ofi the fauteuil, at the left near 

the center-table, Sophie imtanUy runs forward to her. 

.;6b^^.-rr(31ood heavens 1 what is it?, Vietqrine [ah, then 
I wasn’t mist^en ? Add he’s gon(S I Viotobinb. 
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ACT III. , 

Weene: Sophie’s room. Same decoration at tecond act. It it 
' night outtide. The drawing-room it lit hy candlet “placed on 
hrackett. 


Scene I. 

Present ; VANDERKEawi Sophie. 

, Sophie \teated near the center-table, working tapettry] — - Ah, 
father, if on the eve of my wedding I had been as melancholy 
and agitated as she has been for a week, you would never have 
consented — 

Vanderke {teated on the other tide of the center-table'] — My 
dear child, the circumstances are different, and the characters 
still more so. You combine firmness with gentleness ; while 
Victorine is weak and irresolute, 

Sophie — But if my brother — 

'Vanderke — What ! your brother ? 

Sophie — Ah, father dear, you understand me quite well, for 
you made him go away. 

Vanderke — 'Fake care, my dear — take care of what you 
think and of wliat you say. 

Sophie — Then would it be a crime on my brother’s part to 
love Victorine, and madness on mine to believe that you would 
consent ? 

Vanderke — My dear Sophie, it isn’t one of the marriages 
unequal before God. A subordinate like Antoine is a friend, 
and 1 have brought you up with the idea that Victorine was 
your companion and your equal. 

Sophie — Well then, father? 

Vanderke — Well, my child, the world, which has sound and 
estimable beliefs, common to all classes of society, has also empty 
and cruel prejudices which it is fine to combat ; but to combat 
them, one must be strong. Your brother will be so one day, I 
am confident; but he is still very young and hardly knows, 
himself. 1 know that a great passion, a noble love, inspire .. 
mighty devotions ; but this great passion your brother has^ 
never experienced. 

Sophie — And yet there has been a real change in him since 
the day when the question of marrying Victorine was brdufirht 
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Tip. Until then, he did not care for her except in the way of 
friendship. From the day when she was promised to Fulgenco, 
my brother has kept talking about leaving the navy, of getting 
married ; he has had a craving to go away, a craving to stay 
here, a need to see Paris to distract himself — need of opening 
his heart to you — I have seen it all ! 

Vanderke — But in place of opening his heart, he has gone 
away. Even if we admit that he had some fleeting thought of 
love for Victorine, he has stifled it ; and not feeling himself 
very seriously enamored, he has obeyed the voice of honor 
which commanded him to depart. 

Sophie — That is true. Ah, my poor Victorine ! 

Scene II. 

Antoine \entering from the anteroom with a flat candlestick 
in his hand'\ — Pardon me, madaine, if I take the liberty of dis- 
turbing Monsieur even as far as your room ; but this is a letter for 
him that I have just found on my desk, and that seems pressing. 

Sophie [rising and going toward her chamber door^ which is 
that at the lefi] — Read it, read it, father ! Stay here, Antoine : 
I am going into my chamber to attend Victorine. 

[does out. Antoine extinguishes his candle and puts the 
candlestick on the mantel at rear. 

Scene III. 

Vanderke [preoccupied^ holding his letter without looking at it] 
— Well, Antoine, are all the preparations for the wedding 
finished ? 

Antoine — Yes, monsieur. At nine precisely, to-morrow 
morning, we shall go to the church. Ah ! I wish we had 
already come back ! 

Vanderke — You are very urgent ! 

Antoine — It is because Fulgence is more agitated than you 
think : he is very cross this evening. 

Vanderke — But since Victorine is to go away with him, 
what else does he want ? That Fulgence is too exacting also. 

Antoine — Exacting or not, there’s no more drawing back. 

Vanderke — Yet if the marriage were the worst of misfor- 
tunes for Victorine ? 

Antoine — No, monsieur, I have confidence in her, in myself, 
ia God above all ; and then X have my own experience. When 
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I married her mother, she didn't care very much for me — my 
brusque manners frightened her ; but I loved her so much that 
.1 was able to make her very happy, and she died blessing me, 
as you know. 

Vanderke — Yes, she was the model of wives and mothers. 
But you were not jealous, were you ? 

Antoine — Indeed I was, monsieur. 

Vanderke — But you didn’t let her see it ? 

Antoine — Yes, indeed I did sometimes. Come, come, I 
tell ^ou Victorine will love her husband, as her mother loved 
me, with my merits and my faults. But read your letter, 
monsieur. Is it urgent, as it seemed to be ? 

Vanderke [looking at the letter'\ — Yes, it says so on the 
address ; that doesn’t make it so. 

Antoine — It can bo soon read. Business before every- 
thing. 

Vanderke [approaching the candles, and after having read 
the letter'\ — My son’s writing ? Yes ! It is disguised in the 
address. [Turns over the letter. But still it is his handwrit- 
ing. Antoine ! pretty serious news ! Look ! 

Antoine [reading near the right-hand bracket] — “ Harris & 
Morrison have failed ; J hope to announce it to you in time for 
3’’ou to get in shape.” Well, are you no more stirred up than 
that, monsieur ? 

Vanderke — I was expecting it. 

Antoine — But six hundred — pshaw! seven or eight hun- 
dred thousand livres have got to be found within forty-eight 
hours, perhai)8. 

Vanderke [calmly] — They will be found : it was all fore- 
seen. 

Antoine — Ali, monsieur, and you told me nothing about it ! 

Vanderke — What was the good? You had bother enough 
with your domestic affairs. 

Antoine — My affairs are nothing when yours are in ques- 
tion. 

Vanderke — But who brought this letter ? 

Antoine — I didn’t see anybody. I found it on my desk 
not ten minutes ago. 

Vanderke — Surely a courier came here ? 

Antoine — I’ll hunt him up and bring him to you. 

Vanderke — In my private room, you know. My family 
mustn’t suspect anything. 
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'Make yourself easy on that. 

[Vanderke 0969 ovJb by door at left. 

Scene IV. 

Enter Fulgence stealthily by the door from the garden, greatly 

agitated. 

Antoine [to himself, taking up his bedroom candle, which he 
relights at the candelabrum on the bracket\ — = Where can that 
devil of a man have gone ? I’ll bet he’s in the stable on a pile 
of hay. He must have run a mad race. — Ah, Fulgence, did 
you see him ? 

Fulgence — Did you ? 

Antoine [candle in hand, turning toward the exit\ — No, 
Where is he? 

Fulgence — I’m looking for him. 

Antoine — He must be in the kitchen or the stable. 

Fulgence — M. Alexis Vanderke in the kitchen or the 
stable ? 

Antoine — And who is talking to you about M. Alexis Van- 
derke ? Would it be himself? 

Fulgence — I don’t know any tiling about it. I’m asking 
you. 

Antoine — There’s a sharp fellow ! Are we playing at cross 
purposes? Come, come. I’ve no time to waste on nonsense ! 
Come and help me hunt for the courier. 

[ G-oes back up toioard the garden door. 

Fulgence [ironically^ — Oh, it’s a courier ? 

Antoine [impatiently'\ — Yes, a courier that brought a dis- 
patch*, one that monsieur wants to speak to, and that 1 haven’t 
seen yet. Is that clear ? 

Fulgence — M. Antoine, you take a nice tone with me 1 

Antoine — Ila, Lord ! it’s you that take a nice tone. 

Fulgence — I am not your son-in-law yet, monsieur, and I 
have a right to be uneasy ! I’m playing for a big stake here. 
I’m playing for ray honor. 

Antoine — Oh, how much patience a man needs ! Are you 
crazy, Fulgence ? what lias your honor got to do with the arri- 
val of a man that brings a letter here? All right, I’ll go 
myself — 

Fulgence — You know very well you suspected something 
too 1 
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Antoine — Go to the devil, I don’t any longer 1 

Fvlgence — Very well, monsieur 1 And on my part, I tell 
you that your impatiences don’t impose on me. I tell you that 
a man who is hiding himself, a man wrapped up in a cloak, 
a man the dogs know, for they don’t bark, a man who slips 
into the house like a ghost — 

Antoine \»hrugging his shoulders ; he is near the exit into the 
anteroom\ — Perhaps a thief ? Come on, quick ! 

Fulgence {ironically'] — Joke, do you ? Take care, M. 
Antoine, you may find out something you don’t want to know I 

Antoine {aside] — The lunatic makes me afraid 1 Could it 
be possible? No! {Aloud, coming forward.] See here, Ful- 
gence, will you tell me once for all, the first and the last time, 
what you suspect, and what makes you so cross-grained and 
crabbed on the eve of your marriage. 

Fvlgence — Well, yes, I will tell you, although you know it 
very well, and your question isn’t frank. I’ll tell you because 
1 am not used to suffering so ! I was at peace. I was indus- 
trious. 1 was cold. 1 didn’t know what it was to love. 
There, I believe I wasn’t born to love ! To love, you must 
have confidence, and I haven’t. Why should you give me your 
daughter? Why should your daughter receive a dowry to 
marry a man who has nothing ? Why were you so urgent 
to celebrate the marriage ? Why should M. Alexis Vanderke 
leave the house the moment I suspected him ? and if he is back 
in it this evening in secret, what is he here to do ? 

Antoine {who has listened with an anxious and troubled face, 
and now replaces his candlestick on the table with such angry vio- 
lence that he puts out the candle] — Ah, how lucky it is for you 
that I’ve been jealous, absurd too, in my time ! But for*that, 
these suspicions of yours are things I wouldn’t take with so 
much patience ! But it’s a disease ! {Coming forward to Ful- 
gence and growing heated little by little, despite the effort he makes 
at the beginning of the explanation to keep his temper.] Ful- 
gence I I give you my daughter because I want her to marry 
an honest man. I am urgent for consummation because I 
know you will esteem Victorine as she deserves when you know 
her better. M. V anderke gives her a dowry because he loves 
me. Does that dowry afflict you ? So much the better I we’ll 
put it back in his coffers without saying a word I {Aside.] 
Which perhaps will be none too much just at this moment. 
[AZottd.] The junior M. Vanderke went away because — yes, 
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I’ll tell you the whole truth — because his father saw your jeal- 
ousy and removed him out of kindness to you — to me. If he 
is back here this evening (which I don’t believe), it is because 
he wanted to bring his father in person an interesting piece 
of news you’ll know very soon. And if he is hiding from mo 
— but you’ve dreamed that, and as it’s impossible, 1 don’t have 
to seek for the cause ! 

[*S'^ar^« to relight his candle at the chandelier on the table,, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

Fulgence [with great bitterness~\ — The explanation closes 
my mouth. It orders me to be good-naturedly ignorant of 
what is going on here. It authorizes you to go on tlie quest of 
discovery all alone. Go ahead, then ; as for me. I’ll go on my 
own hook, I’d very humbly have you know. 

Antoine — All right 1 but I tell you very ])lainly you’ve 
got a wooden head. [ Croes out by the garden. 


Scene V. 

Fulgence [alone] — Yes, yes ! if he isn’t a dupe, that 
M. Antoine, he’s cunning. We shall see, though ! — Ah, Vic- 
torine ! There are moments when I hate her even more than 
I love her, and when I’d like to be her master already to have 
the right to make her suffer ! Friglitful passion, fi'ightful 
punishment, jealousy is 1 I feel that I’m growing wicked, and 
shall make two victims of her and myself ! 1 should do better 

to break off ; but they’ll say I’m outraging her — dishonoring 
her. I must go and explore the garden : it’s there the phan- 
tom must have taken refuge. 

[Starts to go out into the garden., hut stops on seeing SoPHiB 
leaving her chamber on the left. 


Scene VI. 

Sophie [in mrprisel — Why, what are you doing here, 
M. Fulgence? 

Fulgence — Nothing, madamo ; I came to look for M. An- 
toine, and I’m going back. 

[Makes a movement to go out by the garden. 
Sophie [showing him anteroom door] — This way, please. 

[Fulgence goes out. 
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Scene VII. 

[Sophie (done"] — What a look of menace and hate t I can’t 
bear that fellow ! What was he looking toward the.garden for? 
{Raisee the curtain.'\ He is always spying, he is spying every- 
where I [ Opens the glass door, and quickly closes itJ\ A man 
with a cloak ! I’m afraid ! Pshaw ! it’s my father per- 
haps my husband, who has come to surprise me. [ISims to 
open it again.'\ Oh, good gracious ! is it you, brother ? 

[Kisses her brother^ as he enters wrapped in a doak. 

Scene VIII. 

Alexis — Yes, it is I, my dear sister : I maybe discovered in 
the garden, for it seems to me the}' are looking for me there, 
and I’ve come to take shelter with you. I don’t want to be 
seen. 

Sophie — You don’t want to be seen? 

Alexis — No, Sophie; shut the doors, please. 

[He shuts the garden door^ and Sophie that of the ante- 
room. 

Sophie — But tell me quick — 

Alexis [going toward the door at left"] — And here nobody can 
hear us? Your husband? 

Sophie — He won’t be here till to-morrow ; if you’re afraid of 
being surprised — why, here, you can shut yourself up in his 
room. [Indicates door at right. But why all this mystery? 
What’s the matter? 

Alexis — Nothing — business news I learned at Beauvais, 
and my father had directed me to get information — I wanted 
— I had no right to trust anybody but myself with the task of 
bringing it. Do you know whether he got this evening a letter 
that was haid on Antoine’s desk ? 

Sophie — Yes, I saw Antoine bring it to him. But why 
write to him ? why not see him ? 

Alexis — I wanted to wait till everybody in the house was 
abed ; 1 don’t want to see any one but him. I couldn’t get to 
my room. Fulgence was at my heels. 

Sophie — Oh ! it may be wrong of you to hide so. 

Alexis — Perhaps it was still more wrong of me to come 
back I — But I haven’t come back, Sophie. I’ll just come in, 
kiss you, and go away. [Lays down his cloak and hat. 
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Sophie — Thank you for that mark of affection. But have 
you something special to say to me ? 

Alexia [troubled] — Oh, nothing in particular I By the way, 
is the marriage celebrated ? 

Sophie — Victorine’s marriage ? 

Alexia — Yes, Victorine’s marriage. 

Sophie — And suppose it was ? 

Alexia — Well, that would change nothing in my resolution 
to go away this very instant. My carriage is waiting outside 
the town, and I want to be on the road back to Paris before 
dawn. Then the marriage is celebrated ! It ought to be I 

Sophie — And suppose it wasn’t ? 

Alexia — It isn’t ? Tell me, Sophie, it isn’t? 

Sophie — It will be to-morrow morning. 

Alexia — Absolutely ? 

Sophie — There is no question of breaking it off. 

Alexia [ahiking hia glovea with an indifferent air, and avoid- 
ing hia aiater'a gaze] — And Victorine ? is she sad ? is she 
cheerful ? will she be happy ? 

Sophie — Ah, who can answer for the future ? 

Alexia — Tliat is true. And myself — what do I know of 
mine. I hardly thought of it when I wanted to go away -r- to 
see the world ! and then, at the last moment, I regretted I had 
not some more reasonable project. 

Sophie — Then why didn’t you tell this regret to my 
father ? 

Alexia — It was too late. 

Sophie — Why so ? 

Alexia — Ah, Sophie, it is perfectly useless at present for me 
to confess I 

Sophie [turning toward Alkxis, who ia walking to and fro 
agitatedly, a little behind her] — See here 1 Can it be marriage 
jmu have in mind ? Are you in love ? Whatever your resolu- 
tions may be, ray father will approve tliem tlie day you tell 
him, “I love tenderly, seriously, and for my whole life.” 

Alexia — Do I quite know whether I love enough to dare 
use such a speeeh ? My own heart has become an enigma to 
me. I hesitate, I shake off my thoughts, I suffer. But so far 
from encouraging me, it seems as if people busied themselves 
taking away all hope from me. Then I force myself to forget, 
I distract myself, and after all, perhaps that is the only 
fiensible thing I have to do henceforth, since I am not loved I 
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Sophie — Ah, you are uncertain, you feel that you can 
easily recover, you don’t wish to give all your heart without 
being assured of a return ? When we love for good and all, we 
don’t ask whether we shall be happy. We love because we 
love, that’s all! And you don’t love, brother! [jRtses.] 
Come, don’t think any more about it, and don’t compromise 
others’ future, since you leave to chance the one you might 
create for yourself. Go away as soon as every one is abed. I 
\iron’t tell anybody I have seen you. 

Alexia — My father will perhaps disapprove of my having 
come — 

Sophie — Pei’haps. And so do I. But some one is coming : 
hide ! 

Alexia \_going to the door at right] — We shall see each other 
a moment again, we shall have another talk ? 

Sophie — Yes, yes! shut yourself in! 

[Puahea the door to on Alexis, and goea to open that of the 
anteroom. 


Scene IX. 

UrUer M. and Mme. Vanderke, Antoine, and ViotobinEi 
Sophie, Victorine, and Mme. Vanderke / orm a group 
and exchange kisaea ; Vanderke cornea to front of atage with 
Antoine. 

Vanderke — You say you didn’t find that man? 

Antoine —r He must have blown away in smoke. Nobody 
saw either man or horse, and the letter fell from heaven ! 

Sophie — It’s because there has been some confusion in the 
house on account of the wedding to-morrow. 

Mme. Vanderke — But who is this man that is upsetting you 
so? and is that letter something — 

Vanderke — Nothing, nothing, my dear! Nothing upsets 
me, thank God ! \^Loiv, to Antoine.] My son must have 
ordered him to return immediately’and speak to no one, so as 
not to cause alarm in the house. It is his own servant he must 
have charged with this delicate mission. 

Antoine — Probably. It is somebody that knows the way 
around. 

Vanderke [to Sophie] — My dear, we bring you back Vic- 
torine, and wish you good-night, as you have been out of sorts 
with us this evening. 
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Sophie — Out of sorts ! Never I 

Mme, Vanderke — She is absorbed by the idea that her hus- 
band is coming. She doesn’t think any more about us. [To 
Sophie.] There, we’ll forgive you! To-morrow would be a 
red-letter day in this family if Alexis were not absent, and Vic- 
torine were not to leave us before long ! 

Victorine — Oh, I choke when 1 think of it ! Madame, 
don’t make me think of it ! 

Mme. Vanderke — Why, are you trembling? You were so 
light-hearted just now that I almost accused you of not regret- 
ting us ! 

Antoine — Does she know what she's thinking about? She 
is so full of whimsys ! 

Mme. Vanderke [observing Victorine] — It is true she is a 
little capricious — for some time — and to-day above all. Can 
she still have that fever? 

Antoine — No, no, she hasn’t had it to-day. 

Mme. Vanderke [to her husband'^ — My dear, you are the 
physician of the house, the only one 1 have coniidence in, and 
you know ! See if this evening — 

Vanderke [taking Victokine’s wrist with a smile] — See 
here, Madame Invalid ! 

Victorine — Oh, I am not an invalid.. [As/de.] Unluckily 
for me ! 

Mme. Vanderke [fo her husband, who has groivn serious as he 
feels Victokine’s pulse] — Well ? 

Vanderke — She has been much agitated to-day: she has 
fever. 

Antoine — At that age you always have it ! 

Mme. Vanderke — But if she were sick to-morrow the cere- 
mony would have to be put off again. One doesn’t suffer 
without the mind feeling it, and it isn’t necessary to have 
gloomy fancies the one day that may decide the rest of your 
life. 

Antoine [aside] — Oh, here’s Madame meddling in it, too. 
[To Vanderke.] Monsieur, send Victorine to bed, then. It’s 
getting late. 

Vanderke — Yes, yes : she must get to bed at once and sleep 
sound. 

Antoine [to his daughter] — You hear? Monsieur wants 
you to go to sleep. 

Victorine — Can you go to sleep like that, at will? 

VOL. XXVll. — 6 
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Antoine — Always fighting me — over the least thk)gs f 
just out of contrariness ! 

Victor ine — I’ll go to sleep, papa ! I’ll go to sleep I 

Mme. Vanderke — Come, kiss your father — who is always 
scolding you — because he adores you. {^Loweria^ her voiee,1 
And don’t forget what I advised you to tell him. 

Victorine — Oh, no, madame 1 Papa, I have something to 
tell you, all alone. 

, Antoim — Me ? Alone ? 

Mme. Vanderke — Yes, Antoine ; we will leave you. 
Oood night, Victorine ! {^Kisses }ier.~\ Good night, my dear 
daughter ! 

\_Ki»ses her daughter, V anderke does Ideeunse, and goes ou,t 
with Mme. Vanderke hy the anteroom door. Sophie 
reentera her chamber at left. 


Scene X. 

Antoine — Well, what is it? 

Victorine [kneeling'\ — father, M. and Mme. Vanderke have 
given me their blessing this evening. Won’t you give me 
yours ? 

Antoine — Are you. trying to take the backbone out of me ? 
Get up ! get up ! All this ceremony does harm I 

Victorine — W on’t you even kiss me ? 

Antoine — I haven’t refused to kiss you. 

Victorine [^clinging to him'\ — Father 1 dear father I 

Antoine — Oh dear I are you going to cry again ? This is 
unbearable ! 

ll.ctorine — Oh, I’m not going to cry. It’s eight long days 
that I haven’t cried. It’s very hard to correct yourself if you 
don’t pay attention. See if my eyes are not dry. 

Antoine \tro^Med'\ — -They are very brilliant 1 You are 
not seriously sick ? 

Victorine — Oh, certainly not I 

Antome — You haven’t got a headache ? 

Victorine — A little- — it won’t amount to anything.- 

Antoine — No, no, it won’t amount to anything. [Walka 
away a apace, then cornea hack.'\ Is it — is it true you’ve got 
fever ? 

Victorine — I don’t think so. See ! my hands are very 
cool. 
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Antome — No indeed I they are very hot. Are you in 
pain? 

Victorine — I don’t feel any. 

Antoine — If you should be taken sick in the night, you 
must call. 

Victorine — Oh, I wouldn’t wake up Sophie. 

Antoine — You can ring without waking her — here, take 
this little bell that can be heard in my ofdce. 1 shall pass a 
good part of the night there with Monsieur. 

Vietorine — Don’t worry, papa, 1 shan’t be sick. 

Antoine — And not to-raorrow either? 

Victorine — And -not to-morrow either. 

Antoine — You’ll be fresh, pretty, not melancholy? that 
would make me feel bad; not too frisky, though, that 
wouldn’t be modest. The — a little becoming air — of piety 
at the church, politeness with everybody — your natural style, 
1 mean. 

Victorine — You will be satisfied with me. Oh, a day like 
that I wouldn’t distress you. 

Antoine — Good, my dear — thank you. 

Victorine — And now won’t you give me your blessing? 
That is all the pay I ask for my submission. 

Antoine [pretainff her to hia heart] — I am satisfied with you. 
\Melta in apite of himaelf.] 1 do bless you ! I love you I 
yes, with all my soul ! [Kiaaea her repeMedly with effuaion. 
Aaide, lifting hia eyea to heaven and holding Ida daughter in hia 
arma.] Ah, M. Vanderke, you don’t know what 1 suffer ! 
\_To YiCTO'&isiEi, gently puahing her away .] Come, come. Mon- 
sieur is waiting; and as for you, you must rest — say your 
prayers, think of your poor mother, who was an honest woman, 
and then don’t think about anything more, mind ! 

Victorine — Yes, papa. 

Antoine [aaide, going^ and then atopping to look at Victorine, 
who remaina nwtionleaa] — I don’t know but I’d rather see 
her cry I Ah, the inside courage isn’t there I [Aloud.] 
Victorine I 

Victorine [tremhling] — Papa? 

Antoine — Come, listen to me. [Aaide.] Yes, some will 
must be put into her. [Aloud,] Listen to me hard. Have 
you courage, true courage ? 

[Sita down and takea her in hia lap. 

Victorine — Ob, it seems to me I have a great deal. 
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AfUoine — That’s what people must have, you see, to do their 
duty. Have you pride — respect for yourself — what’s called 
a stout heart ? 

Victorine — I hope so. 

Antoine — Well, you’ve got to marry Fulgence I 

Victorine — Am I not doing what you wish ? 

Antoine — Oh, it isn’t that I wish it : it is that conscience 
and honor command you to. 

Victorine — How so ? 

Antoine — Because — because — There, don’t tremble, it 
comes hard for me to tell you, but I must. Fulgence imagines 
you love some one that you ought not to love. 

Victorine [sharply'\ — It isn’t so ! 

Antoine — I know it very well, heavens ! but he imagines 
it, and others might imagine it too. Then here’s what they’d 
say about you : “ See that little Victorine, Antoine’s daughter, 
who after all is only an upper servant at M. Vanderke’s : she 
is imprudent to look higher than herself and think she might 
marry — ” 

Victorine — Why, who ? 

Antoine — Who ? The son of the family, nothing more ! 
a rich and noble young man, who sees nothing more in her 
than a childhood companion. Well, because they are good to 
her, because they treat her with kindness, she has the folly 
to think herself cut out for a grand marriage, and scorns her 
equals. 

Victorine — Oh, papa 1 what are you saying ? Does M. Ful- 
gence think that ? W ould they say that about me ? 

Antoine — If you are not married resolutely and with a 
good grace, they will say that, and they will believe it. And 
if M. and Mine. Vanderke themselves came to think that, if 
they accused you of ambition, of coquetry — of baseness — for 
ambition is baseness sometimes — 

Victorine — Enough, enough, father ! 

Antoine — And if M. Alexis — he wouldn’t believe it — 
but suppose he should believe it, how vain and ridiculous he 
would think you ! how he would laugh at you inside !■ 

Victorine [hiding her face in her father' e hoiom\ — Oh God, 
enough ! 

Antoine — You see very well how — 

Victorine [rieit^] — I see one must have the courage of her 
own dignity — I will have it, father I 
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Antoine [ruing and kieeing her'] — I have given you pain in 
telling you this, but it had to be — 

Vietorine — You have done right, father 1 

Scene XI. 

Sophie [coming out of her chamber] — Well, Antoine, this is 
how you make her go to bed early ! 

Antoine [behind Victokine, who has remained downcast, and 
sits at the right with an absorbed air] — Madame, Vietorine is 
calm and perfectly reasonable now. Don’t pity her too much 
don’t spoil her, plejise — don’t destroy my work. 

Sophie — Antoine, if it were your work to kill her, 1 believe 
you would go on with it to the end ! 

Antoine [going out by the anteroom] — My God 1 my God 1 

Scene XI I. 

Sophie [coming forioard toward Victorine, who has remained 
as if petrified, on the fauteuil at right^ — Why, what ails her? 
What is she thinking about ? 

[Alexis leaves the room at right, and comes with Sophie be- 
hind Victouine\s fauteuil. 

Sophie [low] — What are you doing, brother ? Oh, don’t 
show yourself, don’t speak to her, since you can’t save her ! 

Alexis — You speak to her, sister : she frightens me ! 

[to Victorine] — Victorine! Victorine I Are you 
deaf? are you dead? Answer me! 

Victorine [awaking from a sort of dream] — Ah ! what is the 
matter ? 

Sophie — Do you forget that I’m waiting for you? Don’t 
you want to get to sleep ? 

Victorine — Oh, that is true ; I hadn’t thought of that. 

Sophie — What are you doing there, what were you thinking 
of? 

Victorine — Nothing I I was sitting here and looking at the 
floor. 

Sophie — Then a floor is a very beautiful thing? 

Victorine — I wasn’t seeing it. 

Sophie — Was it Fulgence you were thinking of ? 

Victorine — Fulgence? Yes — no — I don’t know* 

Sophie — It’s because you love him so much I 
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Victorine — I love him so much ! Good heavens ! I don’t 
hate Kiil^eiice. I dread him a little, that’s all. 

Sophie — You are afraid of him ! Confess you are afraid of 
him ! 

Victorine — Afraid — why? [CfoK/s to Sophie, tremhling. 

AlexiH [^Hinnoing himHclf~\ — You are afraid, Victorine ! Oh, 
then you don’t love him — there now ! 

Vietorinc \riising~\ — Oh, -M. Alexis, is this you come back? 
with an effort . You will assist at my marriage? 
\ffIore eoldly.'\ I am very grateful to you. 

Alexis — Your marriage ! — your marriage won’t come off. 
I shall o])pose it myself! Will you contradict me? 

Victorine — Y'ou will oppose it? And why? 

Alexis — Because a woman ought to love lier husband, and 
you don’t love the one they are giving yon. 

Victorine — What do yon know about it, ]\f. Alexis? 
Where do you gather that 1 don't love Fulgence ? Who told 
you so ? 

Sophie — Why pretend so, V^ictorine ? Why tell lies when 
your lot can be decided by a moment's sincerity ? 

Victorine — Lies I Avhy do you tell me I li(' ? What do you 
take me for? What do you two think of me? 

Alexis — Victorine, you sccun to be wandering. What ails 
you, my dear girl ? (.'ome, open your heart. Are we not your 

best friends, am I no Iong(!r your brother, isn't my sister yours? 
Do you think we don't love you with our whole souls ; tliat we 
are not det(;rmiued to save you, if you will only say the word 
to us ? 

Victorine — Let me alone. J'vo got a headache. I’ve got a 
fever, and you're tormenting me ; you're doing me harm for 
the pleasure of doing it. Oh, nothing will do for you but to 
laugh at me ; I love Fulgence, yes, 1 love him, and in spite of 
you — -in s])ite of everybody. I’m going to love him ! 

\FtScapes from Sophie’s arms, and qoes tonoardthe door on the 
left. 

Sophie — But listen, Vhetoriue, listen once more. 

Victorine — No, no : I’ve said all there was to say. 

[Goes out swiftly. 

Alexis — Don’t leave lier, sister, she makes me uneasy ! 

Sophie — As for me, I no longer know her ; I no longer 
understand her. Forget what 1 said to you, brother, and go 
away I 
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Alexis — Abandon Jior so ? Indeed not ! 

Sophie — Oh, lieavens ! someone is coinijig, tliey’re kuooki^ 
ing ! [^Itetires hurriedly into her room 

Scene XIII. 

Alexis [going to open the door at ri'ar~\ — No! Jt>=StOu’t 
forget anything, and 1 won't hide. the. door.] 

gence ! 

Fulgence Vanderke ! I was qnite sure of it h ' 

[(roes to the bell (Did rings it riolently. The soutnld ^ the 
bell can be. heard at a great distance. . .. 

Alexis — What are you doing ? r . ; ■ ' 

Fidgenec — You see, monsieur, I know tliis bellf aotonds in 
M. Antoine's ollice, and I’m calling so he may comelhere, so he 
may know why 1 don't want to he his .soii-iu-law. 

Alexis — A scandal, monsieur? w’duld yort aaake a scene? 
You are jealous, I know; hut you must know yourself — 

Fidgence — 1 know what I wanted it’o;k»uw — and I beg you 
to believe that from this inonmntiil- am.iio' Iong(;r jealous. 

Alexis — And you would lja8e> ’Viotorine, and outrage my 
famil}^ by your su.spieions? suffer it. Ily what right 

ai’o you here yourself ? •> ol - miiv 

Fidgence — The right! o£< an'-angaged husband who is veiy 
ridiculous, perhaps, but.^'t’Siul doesn't want to he a eontemjdihle 
huslwuid. I felt yoii WBMi'here, and I spird on you, monsuoir 

— I wanted to ass\w4' . I have clom; my duty hy myseif : 
if you think it l)ad, itiialbeean.se you liave very little sense of 
yours. 

Alexis — ^Monsieur, I will teach you — you shall r*‘,n(ler me 

— no, I should h^.e too many advantages over you, and appear- 
ances are againstioi^ » I accept all the eonsequenees of an invol- 
untary fault. T^e thought for doing your duty, also, monsieur, 
and of not being’! atore guilty in my eyi's than I wish to he in 
youi's. ('onie ’With me and (iml my father. 

Fidgence — No, monsieur: I know my duty as Avell as you, 
but I also kno]V rights. I call on you to stay here till jieo- 
])le can eouip'/and (certify to your presence. [/Passionately.] 
Do you maijli'.ko make me pass for a slander(!r? [liings again. 

—^Certainly not, monsieur: my i)ai-t is chosen. 
Here I yqi ^ d|^’t ring loud emmgh : your hand trembles. I’ll 
help youiJM^^! [Pulls the hell cord and rings sharply. 
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Scene XIV. 

Enter M. and Mme. Vanderke and Antoine. 

Ainioine, \^pnterini] first, running'] — Here I am, Victorine I 
Are you — \_iSto2)s, petrified.] Fulgence I M. Alexis ! 

Vanderke — My son I 

Mine. J'anderke [liastening to Tier son] — Alexis! 

Antoine — What’s going on ? 

Fulgo'rice — M. Antoine, what I have to say to you is for a 
father illone to hear. 

Antoine — A father? Then it concerns Victorine I Well, 
you have nothing to say to rno about Victorine that everybody 
mayn’t hear; Speak, speak, no keeping back anything : 1 don’t 
want it. I have no secrets whatever from M. and Mme. Van- 
derke. 

Vanderke*-- Alexis, why are you here when you ought to be 
in Paris? 

Fulgence — Monsieur’s silence is more eloquent than any- 
thing 1 could say. Como, come, this affair must be settled in 
the family 1 You are very good, M. Vanderke, to have given 
Mile. Victorine a dower : but. as for the imui who will take 
those gifts, look for him somewhere else •, for it won’t bo 1 ! 

Vanderke — Fulgence, 2)as8ion is blinding you — you are 
growing outrageous toward me I ' Listen : my son brought me 
news. I rely on your honor — do you wish me to tell you? 

Fulgence — No, monsieur, no ! don’t rely on me, don’t rely 
on anything, don't rely on anybody : there is nothing but lying 
and treachery in the world ! 

Mine. Vanderke -M. Fulgence, do you accuse my son? 
But he was here with his sister; and did he know — does he 
know even that Victorine is with her ? , Tell me, Alexis, did 
you know it? 

Alexis — Mother, I might tell jniu that dt iii 3 > tins gentleman 
who informed me, but I can’t lie. 1 have Seen Victorine and 
spoken with her. 

Vanderke — Cf coui-se Sophie was present? 'fijta. 

Antoine — Answer now, M. Alexis'. ' ; 

Alexis — Antoine, I don’t wi.sh to answer. ifcj|||iould blush 
at having to justify myself. Jt-- 

Antoine — You don’t wish to answer ? — you '4||B!t wish, M. 
Alexis Vanderke ? 1 esteem you, 1 love you — Piiiiyftve raised 
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you on my knees, I liiive carrietl you in iny arms — I would 
have given my life for you — and when they accuse my daughter 
of being seduced by you — oli, I know very well it isn’t true ; 
but you ought to answer, you ought to justify her before her 
betrothed — these scornful airs are not becoming — they are 
death to u.s. Yon don’t say anything ? Well, I’ll go and look 
for Vietorine — 

Mme. Vanderke — No, no, no scenes before her: she is sick. 

Antoine — Sick or not, dead or alive, she shall tell the truth ! 

[Crocs to?/>ar<i Sophie’s room; Sophie comes out of it and stops 
him. 


Scene 


XV. 


Mme. Vanderke [to Fulgence] — d’here, you sec — 1 was 
quite sure of it ! 

Fuhjence — Oh, I don’t suspect Madame of not acting in good 
faith ! I don’t incriminate that interview. Madame chaper- 
oned a scene of very touching farewells, doubtless, but I don’t 
believe in eternal farewells myself. Meside.s, even if my wife 
were unfaithful only in heart, that is morc^ than I could bear. 
[Here Al;EXis listens to Fclgen’ce irifh attention, and interest.^ 
ivithoiit thinking of hravin;; him farther.] So no one here can 
take it ill that I renounce the making of a woman’s happiness 
and my own. M. Antoine, have no regrets, 1 feel that I should 
have killed her ! Oood-bye ! [AS?n/”t» to leave. 

Vanderke — Ye.s, Fulgence, we must part. [Approaching 
him.] Hut you will accept the position I design you at Mar- 
seilles: I need an honorable man like you to watch over my 
interests. 

Fuhjenee — No, monsieur, I wish nothing — neither services 
nor protection, and above all nr) pity ! I would rather stand 
on my own feet in bachelorhood as in marriage : that is my sole 
ambition. Good-bye, monsieur. [trocs oat hp the anteroom. 


Scene XVI. 

Vadderke [looking after Fulgence as he tjoes out] — Proud, 
upright, and distrustful ! He is right, he has no need of any 
one ! [Cominp forward to his iron.] But you, monsieur, have 
acted badly. You ought not to see Vietorine, nor even your 
sister. That is the first grief you cause me by your wrongdoing, 
but it is profound. 
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Antoine — After what has just passed, I cannot remain here 
longer — I should be dishonored. My daughter will die in a 
convent; myself where I can! — far from you, M. Vanderke, 
but blessing you— and trying to forgive this young man — 
who has the happiness (»f being your son — without that ! 

M. and Mmk. Vandekke make a (jesture as of taking each an 

arm w/ A ntoink, / f) detain him, Mmk. Vandekke has her 

eyes fixed on her soil with a took of tenderness and confidence. 

Alexis [^grasping Antoine's arm vigorouslg'\ — Antoine, I 
don’t wish you to pardon me — I wish much more : 1 wish you 
to accej)t me as your son, and grant me your daughter. 

Antoine [Joyfidli/'\ —Yow'l you? \_WonderingIy.'\ Is it 
possible ? [^Incredulously.^ Are you crazy ? [F roudly 1 
don’t want it. Is that a marriage for you ? [Authuritatively.~\ 
I won’t consent to it ! 

Scene XVII. 

Victorine and supporting herself irith difiieulty~\ — No 

more will I, father. I don’t loyc and I never have loved M. 
Alexis Vanderke. 

Alexis — You arc lying, Vicdorine ! 

Antoine [catching ViCTOUlNE in his arms as she sinks'] — She 
is not lying ! 

Alexis — You arc Ijdng yourself I Ah, my dear Antoine! 
I was there. [Points to the. door at right.] I heard y’ou tell 
her that I should scorn her, tliat I shouhl laugh at her, if 1 
guessed her love. — Your father was lying, Viclorine ; and as 
for me, I swear to you, I swear to Antoine, 1 swear to my father 
and my mother [kneelin<f before M. and. Mmk. Vandekke] that 
I love Victorine tenderly, seriously, and for my whole life ! 

Vanderke. [to his — (iood, my hoy ; you have always un- 
derstood that to obey honor, you had no nei’d of my permission. 

Ahwis — O fathei’, O my he.st friend ! 

Sophie. — Oh, thank you, father ! thank you, Alexis I 

Antoine [to Vandekke] — But, monsieur, this marriage — 
Your son — It is impossible — ■ 

Vanderke — Antoine, it is my will, it is my son’s duty, and 
it is my duty and yours. 

Antoine — How is that ? 

Mme. Vanderke — Because they love each other. 

Vanderke — And because we ought to have foreseen it if we 
meant to put a stop to it. 
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A WEDDING CALL. 

By ALEXANDRE DUMAS, Jr. 

(Translated for tlii» work by J^'orrest Morgan.) 

[Alexandre Dumas, Jr., was the illegitimate son of tlie great novelist, born 
in Paris, July 27, 1824, and not aekiunvledged by Ins fatlieriill six years old: his 
boyhood experiences lilled him with passionate n'sentment agaijist the social 
ostracism of illegitimates, and he devoted much matiin‘ miergy tn their cause. 
He went through the lower grades of schools, but had no superior education. At 
seventeen he published a suuill volume of poeii\s, “ ddie Sins Youth.'’ At 
about nineteen he naurned to his father, but only stayed a few months, as the 
disorderly spendthrift houstdiold In^ afterwards drew from in A Prodigal 
Father” disturb(‘d him ; so did his j)rivate debts, but his father told him lightly, 
“Work and pay them off, as 1 do.” fie took the advice, hut not at lirst very 
energetically, beginning witli a one-act play in verse, “ Tln^ QiieeiPs Jt;vvel ” 
(1845), of no acconnt, and unimportant pie^ces in ihe LadicH' tfournal^ hut mainly 
trying to have a g(a>d time. But at twenty-two he set seriously to work, writing 
novels; the only one of this ])eriod which has survived is “La Damn aux 
CaiiK^.lias” (1818), kepr alive by the famous ])lay (“Camille ”) made from it a 
year or two later. Yet this marvelous play, vividly alive, and holding the stage 
half a century after, was hawked about Mu* theaters for two or thriM* years with- 
out acceptaiici*, it being so ()j)posed to the ruling ideals as to s(‘em a foregone 
failure. Produced in 1852, it took tlu* French world by storm ; i>n)hibitod in 
England till after hundre.ds of ix'rformances in France, it was at once (Mpially 
successful there. A year later lie gave fortli “ Diana of the Lily,” which dhl 
not take. Two years afU‘r (1855) ho brovight out “d'hc Demi-Monde,” one 
of his foremost prochictions ; in 1857 “The Money (.Question,” in 1858 “The 
Niitural Son,” in 1850 “A Prodigal Father” (adapted in English as “My 
Awful Dad''), and then uotlung for four years. In 18dl he came forward 
again with “The Friend of AVomen,” which was a eoniiJ(*te. failure, in dis- 
appointment he turned to novel-writing once more, and ])nblish(*d in JHdd “ Tb«j 
Cleincnceau Case,"’ which had only inoileratc succo'sh, but. is still read and highly 
esteemed. About tins time be was aceideiitally launclu^il on a new stage career 
of different class. Askcil by th(‘. famous journalist Emih* (lirardiii to ])ut a play 
he liad written in shajie for the sta.gt‘, lie Inwl to nmiodel it so entirely that 
(lirardin refuscMl to set his naim‘ to it; iieitiier would Dumas, hut when pro- 
duced as “A Woman’s 'J'ortiiro,” it Jiad enormous success, it was a three-act 
play of moderate Icngtli, and Dumas saw lluat brevity and rapidity were ikjw 
essential cliaracteiisth-s of a play, and wrote no more long oms. ‘‘Mm(\ 
Aubray’s Ideas” was brouglit out in “ l)<Muse” the, same y(‘ar, the tre- 

mendous “Wedding Call” - -in some respects his masterpiece, of brilliant wit 
and effectiveness — and ‘'The Princfjss Georges” in 18(58, and for some years no 
more. “Claude’s AVife” (Claude == Claudius : i.c., “A ModiTii Messalina”) 
came in 1^17 J : it was Dumas’ own favorite of all his jjlays ; lie insisted on 
having it revived long after, but it failed both tiiiuis. The same yi^ir came 
“ M, Alphonse,” a striking success. “The Danicheffs ” and “ Tlie Foreign 
Woman” came in 1876, “Josepli Balsanio” in 1878, “ The Princess of Bagdad” 
and “ Francillon ” (his last, and very successful) in 1887. lie had finished a 
great play^ “ The Road to Thebes,” but for some reason held it back from 
production, and finally refused to let it be acted after his death. He died 
November 28, 1895*] 
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PLAY IN ONE ACT. 

Scene. — A drawing-room in a country kouee. 

% 

Scene I. 

Present : Lydia, Countess de Moranci6, a youngerly widow; 
and her friend Lebonnakd. 

Lehonnard — It has just struck two. 

Lydia [showing agitation'] — Our friends are late. 

Lehonnard — No, it’s your clock that’s too fast. 

Lydia [sighing] — Ah-h 1 
Lehonnard — Do you feel upset? 

Lydia — It’s very natui’al, I should say. 

Lehonnard — Try and not let it be seen. 

Lydia [drawing a hreath to the utmost depth] — O-h ! 
Lehonnard — Did you make out ? 

Lydia — Y cs. 

Lehonnard — You are all ready ? 

Lydia — Yes. 

Lehonnard — It’s all understood? You haven’t forgotten 
anything ? You don’t regret anything ? 

Lydia — Nothing, so long as I don’t have to think of that 
man any more ! 

Lehonnard — Don’t worry, you won’t think of him any more. 
Valet [announces] — M. and Mme. de (’ygneroi 1 
Lydia [aside] — Tliey’ve come very early. 

Scene II. 

Enter De Cygneroi, his wife Fernande, and a nurse-maid 
carrying a three-months-old hahy. 

Lydia [to Fernande, in the most affectionate tone, hut inspect- 
ing her from head to foot] — At length ! 

Le Cygneroi [extending his hand to Lydia] — My dear 
Countess, allow me to present Mme. de Cygneroi. I should 
have been happy to make this presentation the very day of our 
marriage, for you are to be, I trust, one of our best friends ; 
but you were absent. 

Lydia — I was forced to rejoin my husband, who was very 
sick, and died a few days after. 
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De Cygneroi [in surpriie^ — You are a widow? 

Lydia — For more tha)i a year. 

De Cygneroi — Why didn’t you let me know ? 

Lydia — I didn’t know where you were. [^Taking Fek- 
NANDE’s hand.^ We shall soon regain the lost time, madame. 
M. de Cygneroi and I arc old friends, and I believe I was the 
first confidante of liis love for you. 

De Cygneroi — 1 owed you that, Countess. 

Fernande — My husband has often spoken of you, madame ; 
we are only home ten days, and my first call — 

Lydia — You have been traveling the whole year? 

Fernande — For the first six months ; then we settled down 
in Brittany at my father’s. J wanted to bo near him for my 
confinement. Shall I introduce my son, three months old ? I 
had to bring him Avith me, as I could not have paid you the call 
otherwise, for I nu — 

De Cygneroi [interrupting'^ — Fernande ! 

Fernande — Why, yes, I nur.se him, and 1 am proud of it. 
The Counte.ss has had children, 1 presume ? 

Lydia — No, madame. 

Fernande — I am sorry for you. It is such an amusement I 

Lydia [low^ to Lehonnakd] — She is a fool ! 

Lehonnard [.W7/n'] — Oh no, oh no. 

Lydia [looking at the bahy ivhieh the nurse holds out to her, 
while Fernande ‘eery gently lifts the. veil that eovers the little, face^ 
— He is splendid. He is very large for his age. 

Fernande — I shoidd tliink so ! He weighed ten pounds 
when he was born. Didii’t he, Caston ? 1 1 was you that weighed 

him. — If you knew how I suiTere<l ! I thought 1 was going 
to die. We don’t know about that when we get married. 
Poor little darling ! But what a delight it Avas, too, the first 
cry he set up ! And he didn’t lose any time about it : he cried 
right away ! But it’s the very only time he did cry : he always 
laughs. — Give a sAveet little laugh for the lady. There, see 
that ! — I got confessiid the night before : you can’t tell what 
may happen. My cousin Avas confined a little ahead of me, the 
23d of June, and I the 2d of July ; so her boy is older than Gas- 
ton (my boy has the same name as his father) : avcII, there isn’t 
any comparison, either as to size or intelligence. He under- 
stands everything already. It isn’t because he is my boy, but 
he is really extraordinary. 

Lydia — Like all children I 
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Fernanda and I’m puffed up like all mothers. 

Maid — [who U carrying the baby to Febnand*] — 
Madame — ? 

Fernande [looking at her watch'] — - It’s his hour ? 

Maid — Yes, miafdame. 

Fernande — llis Loi’dship is hungry. But when he doesn’t 
get fed right off he gets mad. You will permit me, dear 
madame ? 

[ Taken the baby in her arms and makes ready to go out. 

Lydia — 1 will go with you — to the dining-room. [Low^ to 
Lebonnard.] She certainly is a fool. 

Lebonnard — Oh no, oh no. 

Scene III. 

Lebonnard — Well, is it going along on casters ? 

Le Oygneroi — Yes. 

Lebonnard — Are you put out ? 

I)e Oygneroi — Lord, no 1 but I’m a little uneasy. I couldn’t 
do otherwise tlian present my wife to Mine, do Morance, whom 
I used to — visit — before I was married; social usage forces 
me to : but I’d have boon just as well satislied not to bring my 
wife here. 

Lebonnard — Why ? 

l)e Oygneroi — You want to know ? 

Lebonnard — Yes, go ahead. 

I)e Oygneroi — Mine, de Morance and my wife ought not to 
Strike up a close intimacy. 

Lebonnard — Why not? Mine, do Morance is a woman in 
society, and the best society. Nobody has a word to say against 
her, she has never been compromised, she has never had a lover ! 

Le Oygneroi — Huh ! what about me ? 

Lebonnard — You! were you Mme. de Morance’s lover? 
You say so ; but if it were true, you ought to be the last one to 
say so 1 Fortunately it isn’t true. 

De Oygneroi — What, not true ? 

Lebonnard — Prove it to me. 

De Oygneroi — Y ou’re going crazy I you were our sole 
confidant. [Lebonnarp begins to laugh.] What do you find 
td laugh about ? 

Lebonnard — You amuse me greatly. 

De Oygneroi — Why that sort of fleering tone ? 
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Lebonnard — What is beinpf a woman’s lover ? 

De Cygmroi — What is it ? 

Lebonnard — Yes. 

Cygneroi — If you don’t know at your age, you never 
will know. 

Ledtonnard — All the more reason for explaining it to me. 

‘ Jde Cygneroi — It eitlier is or isn’t, and it doesn’t need 
explaining. 

Lebonnard — Then it’s a fact. 

Le Cygneroi — Naturally. 

Lebonnard — What is the characteristic of a fact ? 

De Cygneroi — Do you know you are insupportable with 
your hair-splitting ? 

Lebonnard — Tlie characteristic of a fact is the ability to 
prove it, either by witnesses who have seen it, or by traces of it 
you come upon, or even by notoriety or tradition. Augustus 
ascended into heaven after his deatli, — Numerius Atticus saw 
and publicly aniiounced it ; Charles IX. lired on the people ; 
’93 inaugurated liberty in Framre, — those are incontestable facts. 
Where is the witness, the notoriety, the tradition, to prove that 
you were Mm e. de Morance’s lover? Are you ready to make 
solemn public oath to it like Numerius Atticus, to put the 
occurrence on the stage like Marie .Toseph Chenier, to print it 
in the People'^ Friend like Marat ? Is it in history, in legend, 
on men’s lips? You w'ant it to have becji for the first time 
with you, who say it was so at all ; is it to be so still ? Do you 
call Mme. de Morance thou before folks ? Do you kiss her 
before lier servants ? Do you call licr “ My darling big kitten ”? 
Have you a solitary letter from her ? And hasn’t she the right 
to order you out of the house if yoii make any allusion to a 
fact that can’t exist except in your own imagination ? In a 
word, if to save your life or your lionor you had to prove the 
fact, could you prove it? No! Then it isn’t so. There’s 
nothing true but what you can prove, and you can’t prove any- 
thing but Avhat’s true. You are dreaming, my dear fellow. 

De Cygneroi — v\nd the moral of this discourse? 

Lebonnard — Is, that Mme. de Morance, for you as for me, 
is a woman in society, the same society as your mother, yoxir 
8i.ster, and your wife ; a woman you sometimes dined with when 
you were a youth, and whom it’s your duty to present your 
wife to when you get married, because she is worthy of your 
reswet. 
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Di Oygneroi — Of my respect, yes : of my esteem, no. 
Esteem and respect are not the same thing. You respect 
situations : you don’t esteem anything but characters. You 
are a bachelor, which must be a good life ; but get married 
to-morrow to a girl perfectly pure, perfectly innocent, perfectly 
modest, and you’ll see at once how you rate all those women of 
the world, of all the world, and for all the world, that you’ve 
had love affairs with to occupy .and employ your 3muth. You’ll 
see what pity, not to say what scorn, you bury them with 
for all time, and how you dig a common ditch and shovel 
into it, in a hurry and higgledy-piggledy, the marquises and 
the housewives, the great ladies and the street-walkers ! and 
how they may sort themselves out in there as they can — they 
are the same price ! You were wrong to pursue them, they were 
wrong to yield, but you wouldn't have pursued them if it hadn’t 
been evident they’d yield. That love ? Rot ! Pleasure at the 
outside, and yet sucli pleasure ! 

Lebonnard — In other words, you’re like all men, — you 
have two moralities according to circumstances ; you reasoned 
formerly like a bachelor, you reason now like a husband. That 
is called selfishness beforehand, ingratitude afterwards. Love- 
lace is dead, ’rah for Hubh}'^ ! 

De Oygneroi — That’ll do to talk ! 

Lebonnard — Then if Mine, de Morance had become a widow 
during your earlier condition, you wouldn’t have married her ? 

De Oygneroi — She didn't become one, which disposes of 
that. 

Lebonnard — You wouldn’t have married her? 

De Oygneroi — No. 

Lebonnard — And what rea.sons could you have given for 
that dastardly performance ? 

De Oygneroi — Ijebouuard ! 

Lebonnard — There’s nothing offensive in the phrase, seeing 
it’s only a hypothesis. Then your love would have come to an 
end at the exact moment you could have avowed and proved it, 
and you would have abandoned that unfortunate woman to her 
regrets and her remorse, with neither regrets nor remorse of 
your own. 

De Oygneroi — But I did abandon her all the same to her 
regrets and her remorse, and you see what sort of mourning she 
wears for her love, her virtue, and her husband to boot. And 
there’s no love and there’s no remorse in any of these affairs, 
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and none of that stuff is true. Certainly nobody has cultivated 
more than I have that contraband love which moralists have 
branded with the gross name of adultery; and as I’m not a fool, 
whatever you may say about it, I have gone to the trouble of 
submitting that particular love to a physiologico-philosophico- 
chemical analysis, and here’s the result : Adultery is one of 
those mixtures where the elements sometimes associate, but 
never combine. The element contributed by the woman is com- 
posed of a topsy-turvy ideal, a weak dignity, an clastic moi’ality, 
an imagination muddied by bad talk, bad reading, and bad 
examples, curiosity of sensation disguised under the name of 
sentiment, appetite for danger, delight in stratagem, need of the 
sin, vertigo from below, and all the duplicities the circumstances 
necessitate. The man brings his tailor, his liorse, the way he 
ties his cravat, oglings like a provincial tenor, mechanical hand- 
squeezing, phrases that have been kicked about everywhere till 
the very lozenges and valentines will Iiave no more of them, 
protestations you couldn’t take in a Tammany voter with, his 
idleness, desire to economize, — Clorinda and Pamela not lending 
except on pawn ; lastly, what he calls his honor, — that is to 
say, in case of an explosion, the chance of getting a slap in tlie 
face, and either putting up with it or killing a man lie has robbed, 
or sadder still, living on with the dishonored wife in a cottage 
where there is no heart any longer. Once the retort' is over 
the lire, forward come the carriage with the blinds down, the 
chamber in the shady hotel, the prudential bolts, and all the 
traditional hypocrisies ; the friends you have to fight shy of in 
the streets, the servants you have to bribe, the bondages of 
every description, the humiliations of every species, the dirty 
tricks of every sort. Oombine, triturate, distill, decompose, pre- 
cipitate all the elements, and if you find there an atom of esteem, 
a speck of love, a vapor of dignity, I’ll eat my head. — False ! 
false ! false ! Where shall we get love for our wives, our 
mothers, and our daughters from, if we place it there ? Pure 
prostitution, I tell J'ou ! And see here — when just now I 
saw my wife, my wife ! prattling so innocently about her baby 
and her love to Mme. de Moraned, 1 wanted to push her to the 
door with the exclamation, “ Make your escape ! I was that 
wretched creature’s lover ! ” 

Lebonnard — Shake ! you’re in the truth with both feet. 

De Cygneroi — You’re joking again. 

Lebonnard — God forbid ! I think exactly as you do. 

VOL, XXVII. — 0 
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he Oygneroi — Then your sermons just; now — ? 

Lehormard — Merely for proof. I wanted to know if you 
were still in love with Mme. de Morance. I was afraid of it 
when I saw you come back here. 

he Cygneroi — Huh ! how little you know me ! Why, in 
the three years tliat — mixture lasted, I wasn’t in love six 
weeks. I was in hot water from the start. And the tears I 
and the reproaclies ! and the jealousies I and the spyings ! and 
the terrors I — Do you know how often Mme. de Morance and 
I found ourselves alone — what is called alone ? I never said 
anything to you about that, because you’d have guyed me. It’s 
incredible, and you’ll laugh to kill. In three years, twice, once 
at Lyons and once at Havre, — for it took a journey to get so, by 
meeting in a hotel where we didn’t appear to know each other 
before the other travelers, and seizing the first chance. You 
can see that from the way it is here. And when I wrote to her 
I signed “ Addle,” as if I had been an old convent friend, and 
she signed “ Alfred ” I Thei’e are the letters we exchanged. 
At last, one day, I took my courage in both hands and sim- 
ply said to her : “ I respect you too much not to be frank 
with you : I don’t love you as you deserve to be loved, and I’m 
going to get married ! ” 

Lebonnard — How simple it was I 

he Cygneroi — After hunting for two years, that was the 
best I found to do. 

Lebonnard — What did she say ? 

he Cygneroi — Fell in a dead faint. 

Lebonnard — Thunder ! 

he Cygneroi — For a spell I thought she had killed herself. 
I spent five minutes there that weren’t funny. I wanted to 
call for help, and I was in a cold sweat for fear, somebody would 
come in. 

Lebonnard — Well ? 

he Cygneroi — She came to all by herself. 

Lebonnard — And then ? 

he Cygneroi — And then she said to me, “ Very well, sir, 
get married ! ” 

Lebonnard — That didn’t lack for simplicity either. And 
since then ? 

he Cygneroi — 1 wanted to have an explanation with her. 

Lebonnard — There now I I was saying to myself, “ That 
man will make reparation I ” 
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Oygneroi — My dear fellow, I may not have but one 
moi'lti but I do have that, — 1 am everything that’s most sin- 
cere ; I have neither pride nor prejudice ; what I feel I avow ; 
what I experience I tell. — When 1 presented myself at Mine, 
de Morance’s, she had left the house. 

Lehonnard — You wrote to her? 

De Cygneroi — Certainly ! A fool’s letter. But you know 
a fellow writes he doesn’t know why. 

Lehonnard — And she answered you ? 

De Cygneroi — She answered me : “ You were nearer right 
than I was, thank you ! Alfiikd.” When 1 got married, I 
sent her a letter of announcement, as I did to everybody I knew. 
To-day we’ve made her a call ; she has given us a cordial 
reception : evei’ything’s O.Iv. 

Lehonnard — Ah, these women, these women I 

De Cygneroi — Which means — ? 

Lehonnard — 'I'hen that’s your whole story ? 

De Cyg neroi — Yes. 

Lehonnard — - You don’t know anything else ? 

De Cygneroi — No! what else? 

Lehonnard [heekoning to Dii CY«iNKKoi toeome cloee so he can 
talk low^ — When Mine, de Morancewas — [looks to see if any 
one can hear, and lowers his voice^ — tlie mistress of Don Al- 
fonso -- 

De Cygneroi — And who might Don Alfonso be ? 

Lehonnard — Mine, de Morance’s first lover, a Spaniard with 
black hair, ruddy cheek-bones, blue cheeks, Avhite teeth, red 
lips, and finds means, like; all Spaniards, of putting an r into 
every word he says — rrr ! 

De Cygneroi — Who got up that yarn for you ? 

Jjehonnard -- It’s no yarn, it's a fact. 

De Cygneroi — v\ re there witnesses ? Did you see it? Nu- 
merius Atticus — 

Jjehonnard — I’m Numerius Atticus. 

De Cygneroi [^ivith conviction^ — It’s absurd. 

Lehonnard — When I tell you it’s — Would I have let 
you leave that woman so brutally, if I hadn't known what to 
count on with her ? You are a woman-killer, you are an 
amorist, you can’t be told everything ; I’m of no consequence, 
I’m a confidant that nobody feels any constraint with. I’m not 
so happy, but I know more details. And besides, it isn’t those 
inside the house that see how it’s burning, it’s the ones out* 
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side. I am outside, and I see just where the fire starts and 
how it’s put out. It was you that put out Alfonso’s fire, or the 
fired-out Alfonso if you like it better. You thought you were 
a fire-bug, and you were a hydrant ! 

Be Oygneroi — Oh, you tell me that, because it’s high comedy ; 
it’s the legit. ! 

Lehonnard — Well, she broke with Don Alfonso in 1865. 

Be Oygneroi — ’65 ? 

Lebonnard — October ’65. 

Be Oygneroi — But I was June ’64. 

Lebonnard — Which proves that she began with cherries 
and finished up with prunes. 

Be Oygneroi — It isn’t possible. She lived in retirement, 
and besides, when all’s said, she’s no such woman. 

Lehonnard — Very good. Do you know this liandwriting ? 

him a letter. 

Be Oygneroi [trying to get hold of tV] — Do I know it ! 

Lehonnard — Wait ! regular formalities. Do you solemnly 
swear you'll never tell Mme. de Moranco I showed you this 
letter ? 

Be Oygneroi — I solemnly swear ! 

Lebonnard [aside'] — Who is it that needs a false oath ? 

Be Oygneroi [reading] — “ My friend — ” 

Lehonnard — “My friend,” that’s me. 

Be Oygneroi — “ My friend, in the absence of Gaston — ” 

Lehonnard — “ Gaston,” that’s you. Look at the date. 

Be Oygneroi — A ugust ’64. 

Lehonnard — And you were June. 

Be Oygneroi — And I was J une. 

Lehonnard — Then that was two months after you were — ? 

Be Oygneroi — J ust so. 

Lebonnard — Do you recall being absent ? 

Be Oygneroi — Yes, 1 went to see my mother, who was sick. 

Lehonnard — Well, it was precisely during that absence she 
wrote this note. Head ahead. 

Be Oygneroi [reading] — “ My friend, in Gaston’s absence I 
must absolutely see A .’’ 

Lebonnard — “ A ” ? Alfonso. 

Be Oygneroi — I understand perfectly. 

Lebonnard — You understand perfectly. 

Be Oygneroi — “ Give me your hospitality to-day. Send off 
all the servants, and if there should be any danger in my ent^r- 
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ing your house, make the same old signal at your window.” 
So she went to your house ? 

Lehonnard — Often. 

De Oygneroi — And me she made go to Lyons or Havre. 

Lehonnard — There are wonieji who love best in certain 
cities. 1 knew a “ great and honest lady,” as llrantome says, 
myself, who only loved me at Domhasle, on the Meuse. I don’t 
know what memories tliat district brought up to her, but she 
absolutely wouldn’t love me anywhere else. I am bound in 
honesty to admit that once there, she loved me well. Pro- 
ceed. 

De Cygncroi — That’s all ; proceed yourself. 

Lehonnard — Well, she came to my house that day because 
she wanted to get possession again of some letters that Don 
Alfonso wouldn’t give up, — for she is a woman who always 
wants her letters given back. In fact, it was that very lesson 
that decided her to sign “Alfred” when she wrote to you — 
you or others. 

De Oygneroi — Wliat, others? 

Lehonnard — Perhaps. Put I only know tliis one history. 
I think there must have been a new one for some time, though. 
An infernal big Flnglishman comes here — 

De Oygneroi — And why, at the time these things were 
going on, didn’t yoti let me know about them ? 

Lehonnard — It wasn’t my secret ; and besides, you weren’t 
in any danger. It was neitlicr a girl nor a widow, that you 
might have to marry, it was only another man’s wife. In her 
heart I believe she lov'ed you better than she did Don Alfonso : 
but she was forced to go the road he wanted her to in order to 
get her letters back, all the more thsit he knew of her fresh 
tie-up ; and it wasn’t till the 11th of October, ’65, that she 
obtained her last little .scrap of paper. 

J)e Oygneroi — ’65 ? 

Lehonnard — ’65. 

Le Oygneroi — Then out of my three years — ? 

Lehonnard — Don Alfonso still owes you fifteen months, 
about.' 

De Oygneroi — And it was at your, house that — 

Lehonnard — That the accounts were settled. The fact is, 
it was more suitable for everybody. And then, Mme. de 
Morance had asked me with so much insistence, as this letter 
proves. [Handing Gaston a letter. 
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De Cytjneroi {read»\ — “Yes, I remember everything and 
regret nothing — ” 

Lebonnard [quickly'^ — That isn’t it ! that isn’t it I 

De Cygneroi — lint it’s lier writing, too ! 

Lebonnard — Yes, but it’s about another matter. Give it 
here ! (Jive it hero ! 

De Oygneroi [looking at the envelope'^ — Why, the letter is 
addressed to you ! 

Lebonnard — Yes. 

De Cygneroi — Oh, come, say now ! you too? Tu quoqmf 

Lebonnard — No, not exactly. 

De Cygneroi — Now I understand why you didn’t say any- 
thing to me. 

Lebonnard — Tiisten, listeji. I, you know, was — One 
can’t even tell — Fact is, it would need a special word for 
these shades of difference. 

De Cygneroi — Then there’s four of us already 1 

Lebonnard — Four ? 

De Cygneroi — You, I, the Spaniard, rrr! 

Lebonnard — No, no ! this way: the Spaniard, you, I — 

De Cygneroi — What odds! — and T.oi'd — the Englishman 
— he is a lord, I hope? 

Lebonnard — Yes: Lord Gamhertield. 

De Cygneroi — W'hat, that damnably ugly red-headed Eng- 
lishman that she said she couldn’t look at without laughing ? 

Lebonnard — Woman is very changeable. 

De Cygneroi — That’s four of us I Let’s make up a Avhist 
party. Between ourselves, you know what they call that sort 
of women ? 

Lebonnard — Perfectly; but it isn’t worth the trouble of 
saying, especially as here’s your wife. 


Scene IV. 

Enter Fernande, carrying the baby. 

De Cygneroi [^running to Feunande and taking her face in 
his hands^ — Oh, my adorable angel, how I love you I 

Fernande [kissing hini] — And so do I ! [Perceiving 
Lebonnard.] Oh, we’re not alone ! 

De Cygneroi — Before Lebonnard we can say anything : he’s 
another self. 
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Lehonnard — Ever since ’(JS. 

2>e Oygneroi — lie may tell you what I was saying to him 
just now, and what I think of you when 1 compare you with 
other women. 

Femande — I am no better than the rest, dear ; only it’s 
me you love. 

J)e Oygneroi \ta/cing the baby in his arms and eovering it with 
hisses^ — Ah, dear little mite ! 

Femande — Take carel don’t shake him up too much, he’s 
just had breakfast. 

De Oygneroi — We must go now. 

Femande — We can’t: Mmo. do Morance has asked us to 
stay to dinner. 

Be Oygneroi — Did you acicept ? 

Femande — I said I’d come and ask you if we might. 

Be Oygneroi — You will say to Mine, de Morance that we 
have business in Paris. 

Femande — Jlut we can’t start back before the baby’s liad a 
nap. In the carriage he won’t sleep a wink more. You know 
he has to have music to go to sleep. That’s it ! I’ll iday the 
“Cradle Song” to him. [/SVats herself at the yiano. 

Lebonnard — That makes a eharining picture. 

Be Oygneroi [dandling the baby in his arms : to J>KBON>iAKD] 
— Allow me to say, my dear boy, that even if you ditlu’t tliink 
it your duty to warn me in tlie old tinie.s, you miglit iiave 
warned me two days ago, when 1 wrote to you we were coming 
to make tins call and asked you to be here. 

Lehonnard — What I’ve just said to you, nobody else knows. 
You can find some pretext for not coming back, and that’ll 
end it. 

Be Oygneroi — Make yourself easy on that score. 

[Ohanges arm under the baby and shakes it up, instead of put- 
ting it in the cradle. still jd aging Ohopin's 

“ Cradle Song ” on the piano. 

Lebonnard — You’ll have that child waked up. Mind wliat 
you’re about. 

Be Oygneroi [handing the baby to LEnoNNAiiD] — All right, 
hold him, if you can do it better than 1 can. 

Lehonnard [taking the baby and looking at it asZtiep] Poo-r 
papa, he’s mad with his old friend Lebonnard, because his friend 
Lebonnard has told him the truth ; and men, they don’t like 
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that, just as babies don’t like to bo spanked. And to think 
that you too, you’ll be a man, and you’ll love women, and you’ll 
want they shouldn’t ever have loved anybody but you, just as 
if you wore all alone on earth. And when you are quite con- 
vinced they adore you, you’ll drop them right there to run after 
other ones. And when you find out they don’t love you, all the 
time you’re not loving them any more, you’ll be furious and 
you’ll get jealous re-tro-«/)<'c-iive-ly, like your little papa just 
this minute. So you’ll be an ass like all of us, darling pet, and 
you’ll bestow life on other men who’ll be asses like you, and 
they’ll beget others who’ll be asses like them, and so on, till 
God hasn’t any more need of human assitude, which will be a 
i-o-n-g time. Sleep, my dearie, you’ll never do anything bet- 
tor. What consoles me a little is to think that the assiness 
of my family will come to a halt in my person, as 1 shall die 
without direct heirs. [Kisses the baby. 

Fernande — Is he asleep ? 

Lehonnard — Sound. 

Fernande [seeing LeboNNAUD putting the. bahy in the cradle 
and De Cygnehoi writing'\ — Poor Lehonnard, you made him 
carry your son. 

I)e Cyyneroi — He wanted to. He worships it. And besides, 
I had a little writing to do. 

Lehonnard — True enough, I worship babies, like everybody 
that hasn’t any. 

Fernande — Give him to me. Anyway, it’s so hot here I’d 
rather he’d sleep out under the trees. 

Lehonnard — I’ll carry him there for you. 

Fernande — But where is the maid? 

Lehonnard — She must be with the cook. 

[De Cygneuoi waves a pleasant good-bye. They go out. 

He reseats himself to write. 

Scene V. 

Lydia [entering: to De Cygneuoi, who has begun and torn 
up several letters'] — Well, my dear M. de Cygneroi, you dine 
with us, don’t you ? 

He Qygneroi [rising] — Ah ! is it you, madame ? — No, we 
shall not have the honor of seating ourselves at your table. In 
fact, that is what I was writing to you about, not being sure of 
seeing you. 
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Lydia — What ! you going off like that, without even say- 
ing good-bye to me ? while as for me, 1 should be most happy 
to begin the soonest I can with Mine, de Cygneroi, whom I find 
charming, relations which will ripen into friendship, I hope ! 

De Cygneroi — Unfortunately, this call is the only one wo 
shall have the honor to make on you. We are about to start 
for Brittany. 

Lydia — This very day ? 

De Cygneroi — This evening. 

Lydia — And you stay there — ? 

De Cygneroi — The whole year. 

Lydia — And after that your whole life ? 

De Cygneroi — It is very jiossible. 

Lydia — In other words, you don’t wish me to see your wife 
again ? 

De Cygneroi — Good Heavens, madaine, there are situa- 
tions — 

Lydia — In short, you don’t wish your wife to become the 
friend of your — former friend. 

De Cygneroi — And above all, of Don Alfonso’s former 
friend. 

Lydia \agitatedly, changing her tone'] — Who told you about 
Don Alfonso? 

De Cygneroi — What difference does that make? Do you 
deny the fact ? 

Lydia — I'liere’s only one man in the world who could have 
told you that, and it’s Lebounard. 

De Cygneroi — And if Lebonnard did tell me that, he must 
have tohl me something else, I suppose ? 

Lydia — One can put no confidence in anybody, then ! O 
Lebonnard, it’s shameful ! 

De Cygneroi — All the more that you had paid for his 
silence. 

Lydia [sighing] — Yes, you are right, M. de Gygneroi : 
Mme. de Cygneroi and I ought not to contract a friendship. 
Don’t hold ill-will towards me — good-bye. 

De Cygneroi — I have no sort of right to hold ill-will towards 
you. You are free in your actions. Only — 

Lydia — Only — ? 

De Cygneroi — Only you’ll admit that it wasn’t worth the 
trouble, having the Spanish remembrances you have, to be 
taken sick when I announced my marriage to you. And if 
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I announced my marriage to you bo bluntly, it was because 
something in me told me you were fooling me, though you 
bad sworn a hundred times that I was your first love. 

Lydia — It was true. 

De Oygneroi — Only Don Alfonso was your first lover ! I 
know these feminine subtleties. But as we’re on this, I would 
like to know, just out of curiosity, how you, young, handsome, 
rich, respected, well-born, intelligent, and above all, able to 
wait, came to start in on that Iberian with the fool smile. 

Lydia — I was bored, that’s how it began; he bored me, 
that’s how it ended. Such in one word is the history of 
women’s first slips. 

JDe Oygneroi — And the other slips ? 

Lydia — Come very naturally in sequence, like drafts of air 
through open doors. 

Le Oygneroi — Is it really you talking? You? 

Lydia — Oh, my dear, you ask me questions, and I answer 
them in the language that accords with my actual position. 
Those who say they stop[)ed after one first slip, above all after 
one first deception, and that, betrayed and liurled back into 
solitude by the man they loved, they silently and resolutely 
retraced their steps in place of continuing to descend — they 
lie, you take my word for it. 

T>e Oygneroi — That you loved or thought you loved Don 
Alfonso before you knew me, I can regret for you, but it doesn’t 
concern me ; but that during our intimacy you took up Don 
Alfonso again on the same footing as of old — that isn't easy to 
name, or, to speak more plainly, it is much too easy. 

Lydia — W ell, it was still a proof of love I gave you, and I 
deserved all the more credit because I couldn’t boast of it. 

De Oygneroi — 'I'hat was all it lacked. 

Lydia — Don Alfonso, jealous like all Spaniards, and what 
was more, exasperated by my withdrawal, threatened to send 
you my letters — 

I)e Oygneroi — The scoundrel ! 

Lydia — Oh yes, the scoundrel ! — unless I consented to 
reclaim them on the old conditions. All I could extort was 
that the restitution should be made at Lebonnard’s house instead 
of his. 

De Oygneroi — And why should you prefer Lebonnard’s ? 

Dydia — Lebonnard was your friend, his house was near 
yours; that consoled me a little* 
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De Oygneroi — Ahd how many letters did you write to Don 
Alfonso ? 

Lydia — Two ! 

I)e Cygheroi — Always by twos. 

Lydia — And a little iiisignilicant note he gave me back 
into the bargain. 

Le Oygneroi — Into the bargain! But in.stead of consenting 
to that shameful traffic, it would liave been better to tell me 
everything. 

Lydia — 1 did think strongly of it, but he would have sent 
my letters to my husband. It was Othello coupled with lago. 
There was no wrong side to the cloth, as you can see. Oli, Imt 
J liave suffered deeply ! Well, scarcely delivered from that 
horrible nightmare, — there’s no other word, — and when at 
last I could call myself entirely yours, eei'tain that you would 
know nothing, — at the moment I was going to be happy, you 
left me abruptl}'. It was the punishment I deserved, 1 know; 
but a punishment is none the easier to bear because it is 
deserved ! just the contrary. Do you know that an hour after 
your departure J poisoned myself ? Without Lebonnard I 
shouid have died. 

De Oygneroi — And then, out of gratitude — 

Lydia — Not even that, my friend! When 1 had come 
back to health, everything was relaxed inside me, and the 
moral sense was annihilated. I had a sort of thirst for evil. 
1 had arrived at ciiriosity of emotions with no to-morrow, 
caprices without remorse, anonymous meetings. Love had 
made me suffer so much, ho had humiliated me so much, that 1 
wanted to dishonor him, to tear off his wings, to drag him 
through the mud. Poor Lebonnard ! — 1 ask you for the sake 
of asking, if it was he that could give me back my lost ideal? 
Where was my head? Pshaw, no! Lebonnard impassioned 
would be the most comical thing imaginable, f should never 
forget it and I should always be laughing at it. 

Le Oygneroi — Wretched creature! where did you get 
to? 

Lydia — You ask me to tell you everything, and I’m telling 
you everything. What is it to you that I’ve been the mistress 
— oh, the vile word ! but it has to be spoken — that I’ve been 
the mistress of this man or that, and that the memory of the 
one makes me want to cry, and the memory of the other makes 
me want to laugh 1 
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De Cygneroi — It is to me — it is to ine that there was a 
portion of your life which was mine, during which I thought 
myself loved by you and during which I was deceived ; it is to 
me, besides, that you have been laughing at me, and that after 
having been ridiculous to you, I am so to myself — for after all, 
if 1 went to Lyons and Havre during that time, it was because 
I loved you. 

•Lydia — Is that true ? 

De Cygneroi — Certainly it’s true : why else should I have 
gone ? 

Lydia — Oh, how happy you make me ! Reassure yourself 

— you have not been ridiculous ; I have never loved any one 
but you. Whatever I may have done, I thought only of you, 
and your image was always there. Imagine — one evening not 
long ago, I wanted to see once more that apartment at Havre 
where we passed such sweet liours together. I set out; I 
arrived all alone at that hotel, at the same hour we two had 
arrived, and the same date, the thirtieth of June. There were 
the same places, there wore the same people, there was the 
same night — starry, transparent, balmy. One would have said 
that Nature had made herself my accomplice. Nothing was 
changed, except that you were no longer there, that you no 
longer loved me, and that you were by another woman’s side — 
that is, that <leath reigned instead of life ! I looked at myself 
in the hotel mirror. Was it I? I could not I’ecognize myself ! 
Any one that .saw me would have taken me for insane. I said 
to my.self, “ And yet I am not homely ! why doesn’t he love me 
any more ? ” I did my hair in the way you liked, that time 
when you did like something about me. I passed the whole 
night that way, remembering, crying, waiting. The power of 
memory ! It kept seeming to me you were just going to open 
the door. Day broke, and you had not come. There were 
geraniums on the mantel ; I picked off a blossom and put it in 
this locket, which has never left me since. [^Kisses the locket. 1 
It is so sweet to believe in something, even if it’s only a flower ! 

— Ah, don’t let’s talk any more about all this ! 

De Cygneroi — And on the other side of the locket, I suppose, 
is Lord Gamberfield’s portrait ? 

Lydia — Well, truly, you are astonishing, you men! You 
don’t understand that when you have deserted us we can’t 
■pass our lives in tears. Wc have to try and forget you, 
and after all we are flesh and blood like you. Why, in this 
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world where nothing is eternal, should nothing be eternal but 
grief? 

De Oygneroi [looking her square in the eyes] — I underatand 
Don Alfonso, who is handst)me, so it .seems ; I understand 
Lebbnnard, who is amusing : but I don’t understand Lord 
Gamberfield, who is grotesque. 

Lydia — You understand the first two already — thank 
you ! I am going to make you understand the other one. He 
is not so grotesque as you think. He has cut oflF his whiskbrs ; 
he wears mustaches ; his hair is not so red — it is true there’s 
not so much of it ; he lias grown a little thinner, and he speaks 
French better. That front tooth he lost he has had put 
back ; you’d vow it was natural — it’s actually the finest one 
he’s got. He is a man of good breeding, of very old family. 
Member of Parliament, immensely rich, which doesn’t hurt 
anything — .£25,000 a year. He is going to marry me; I 
shall be a peeress of England. Tastes (;hange with age. And 
besides, just as you come to love passionately women we find 
stupid and homely, because the charms they have are appreci- 
able only by men, just so there are men insignificant and gro- 
tesque to you, who have irresistible qualities for us. For us 
women there are no homely men, there are no stupid men ; 
there are two classes of men, — tluxso who don’t love us, who 
are like everybody, and tho.se who do love us, who are not like 
anybody. The human heart ! the human heart ! Mystery. 

Le Oygneroi — So you love Lord Gamhcrfield better than 
you love me ! 

Lydia — More — I’m not .sure about that ; but differently, 
I am certain. Human nature has successive evolutions; and 
God has had the provident kindness, wishing to lead us up to 
the grave without too much fatigue for us, to scatter certain 
surprises around the bends of the road, which give us a fresh 
desire of life at the moment we think there is no more happi- 
ness for us but to die. That’s what the ancients called meta- 
morphoses. 

he Oygneroi — He is Pygmalion, then? 

Lydia — And I am Galatea, under the protection of Venus, 

De Oygneroi — And you are to be married — 

Lydia — In six months. 

De Oygneroi — Did Pygmalion marry Galatea? 

Lydia — He did, and had a child by her who was named 
Paphos, and who, in gratitude at what the goddess had done 
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for his mother, built her a temple which he called Paphos, and 
where lovers came to offer their sacrifices. There was, the 
fable says, a wonderful altar in the open air, on which burned a 
fire that no rain and no wind could extinguish. 

J)e Oygneroi [after a pause, speaks very low'\ — Suppose* we 
should go there ? 

Lydia — To Paphos ? 

JDe Cygneroi [nodding his 7tead'\ — Yes. 

Lydia [giving him her hand'\ — Good-bye, my friend ; re- 
join your wife, and don’t talk any more foolishness. Regret 
nothing : you liave ha<l the best there was of me ! 

He Oygmroi [holding her hac1c\ — Who would know of it ? 

Lydia — Myself first, and then lie, who comes here every 
evening, and then your wife. 

I)e Cygneroi — Fernande would never suspect anything: 
she's an innocent. 

Lydia — And besides, she is nui’sing. [Looking him in the 
/aee.] How you despise me, don’t you ? 

De Cygneroi — Lydia 1 

Lydia — No ! Do you see me, loving you afresh and as I 
loved you of old and as I coultl love you to-day, losing you 
again ? 

De Cygneroi — Why lose me again ? 

Lydia [^with a movement of despair and struggle^ — You are 
married ! you can’t belong to me, you don’t belong to yourself 
any more. 

De Cygneroi — Yon were as much married yourself formerly : 
each in their turn. 

Lydia — Good-bye ! 

Le Cygneroi — And besides, I’ve no love for Fernande, 
you know very well. 

Lydia — Why did you get married, then ? 

Le Cygneroi — To do something else. 1 thought I should 
find an emotion that isn’t there. 

Lydia — Your word ? 

De Cygneroi — My word 1 

Lydia — Of honor ? 

De Cygneroi — Of honor ! 

Lydia [aside'\ — What dastardly wretches they are ! 
[Aloud.'\ Then what matter my slips to me and your pledges to 
you, so long as we still love each other ! Leave Paris under 
•ome pretext ; go off with me, and let us pass a year together 
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in the bosom of solitude ; and that’s all I ask of you. In one 
year I shall be thirty, I shall be an old woman, I will give you 
back your liberty, I will disappear, you shall never hear me 
spoken of again. Jlut at least, before reaching that point, 
I shall have loved utterly. 

Gygneroi — And if in a year I can’t leave you? 

Lydia — Oh, don’t say that to me, 1 should have too much 
happiness ! \_He goes to take her in hist arms; she stops him.'\ 
It seems to me I hear your wife ! (Jo and find lier again, take 
her away, I don’t want to see her. Lebonnard will bring you 
further word from me. One hour more 1 and we shall be 
reunited forever. 

Le Cygneroi — Forever ! [ Goes out. 

Scene VI. 

Lydia [ivaving her handkerchief as if to drive away foul air., 
wiping her mouth., and throwing the handkerchief on the table^ — 
Pfah*! 

Lebonnard [entering] — Well? 

Lydia — Well, you were right, my friend, it turns your 
stomach. He believed I had been the mistress of that Don 
Alfomso you invented, of that Lord (Jaiuberfield 1 have never 
spoken a word to, and of you who are a loyal and devoted 
friend. I could have added a 'I'urk and a (Jhinaman, — he’d 
have swallowed them like the others. And when he was 
thoroughly convinced of my infamy, when ho thotight that, 
thanks to all these debaucheries, 1 had become a common 
woman, something like Mile, (’astagnette — -ho begun to love 
me, if one may use that sacred word to express the most 
brutal ])assion and the basest desire. Ah ! if we knew before- 
hand what I am just coming to kjiow afterwards ! Pfah ! (Jet 
rid of that fellow for me, can’t you ? If I needn’t ever hear 
him mentioned again, if 1 could think he was dead, if I needn’t 
know he had ever lived ! I’m going to take the air — I 
need it. I shall be here for dinner. I never would have 
believed, you could despise so much what you had loved so 
much. [Goes out. 

Scene VII. 

Lebonnard [alone] — She’ll be here for dinner. We have it 
in three quarters of an hour. So I have forty good minutes 
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before me : that’s twenty too many. [Ib De Cygnbroi, wha 
in jvMt entering. Got here. I was waiting for you impatiently. 

De Cygneroi — You’ve seen Lydia ? 

Lebonnard — She’s going away from here. She’s packing a 
little trunk. And you, you’ve done a fine job 1 Damn ! — 
And your wife ? 

De Cygneroi — My wife ? you’re going back to Paris with 
her. 

Lebonnard \anide'\ — “ Get rid of that fellow for me ! ” — 
“Get rid of my wife for me I ” — They are perfect I [^Aloud.'\ 
And what excuse shall 1 make to your wife ? 

De Cygneroi — 1 told her I’d just got a dispatch that obliged 
me to leave at once. 

Lebonnard — You didn’t tell her where for? 

De Cygneroi — I didn't tell her where for. 

Lebonnard — A dispatch here while you’re nmkiiig a call. 
She believed it ? 

De Cygneroi — She’d believe any amount of others. 

Lebonnard — She is ingenuous. 

De Cygneroi [after a pause ] — Yes. 

Lebonnard — Then you are in love with Mme. de Morance? 

De Cygneroi — In love ! In love ! The phrase is — ingenu- 
ous. 1 don’t know if I’m in love : all I know is that there’s a 
sensation there, and there aren’t so many of those in the world, 
especially agreeable ones, that a man should let tliein slip by. 
I told you I was always frank and sincere : well, the truth is, 
I’ve no amusement the whole time between a nursing woman 
and a sucking baby. “ Lolo, baby, dodo, tata,” — there’s no 
fun in that forever, and yet I’ve got to have that sort of thing 
for at least a year, and then begin all over again. It’s tedious ! 

Lebonnard — And your tirades this morning? 

De Cygneroi — That was this morning. They remain true 
theoretically, like a lot of other tirades, and they’ll do for 
another time. 

Lebonnard — Come, think a little ! A woman you found 
tiresome — 

De Cygneroi — Oh, my dear fellow, it isn’t the same woman I 
If you had seen her just now, — if you had seen her moist eyes, 
if you had felt her burning sigh, if you knew what that Gam- 
berfield has made of her ! There’s a fellow, if he ever falls 
into my hands, — and he’s sure of doing that to find out what’s 
become of his wife-to-be, — there’s a fellow that’s bound to have 
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his currant-jelly face and his timothy whiskers set off with the 
finest pair of cuffs. 

Lebonnard — As to me, I can’t know at all what Gamberfield 
has made of Lydia : I was earlier, 1 am sorry to say. 

De Oygneroi — Lebonnard, you’d better not call that up 
again. 1 shall strangle you, you sec, while I’m waiting for the 
other fellow. 

Lebonnard — Then you’re going to leave? 

2)e Cygneroi — In ten minutes. 

Lebonnard — You’ll write to your wife? 

Le Oygneroi — Yes, yes. I’ll do everything that’s necessary, 
don’t worry. 

Lebonnard — Ilut suppose she learns the truth? 

De Oygneroi — She wouldn’t believe it. 

Lebonnard — Suppose they should prove it to her? 

De Oygneroi — You’re to prove the contrary. 

Lebonnard — And suppose she gets bored and revenges 
herself? 

De Oygneroi — She? Never! Slie’ll never dream of it. 
Fortunately, she’s got religion, and women like her don’t have 
lovers, my dear fellow. It’s good for — 

Lebonnard — Admirable ! Men think they are jeal- 

ous of certain women beeau.se they're in love with them ; it 
isn’t true, — they’re in love because they are jealous, which is 
very different. Prove to them that there’s no reason why tliey 
should be jealous, and they perceive immediately that they’re 
not in love. 

De Oygneroi — What arc you muttering to yourself there? 

Lebonnard — Excuse me, my dear fellow. Enough of this 
joking. Then you’ve fully decided to run off with Lydia? 

De Oygneroi — Yes. 

Lebonnard will bast — 

De Oygneroi — As long as it may, — j)erhap8 six months, 
perhaps always ; till she loves me alone, as she loved all the 
rest. 

Lebonnard — Then you must know the whole truth. Not a 
word of what I told you is true. Mine, de Moranee — 

De Oygneroi [interrvfting~\ — Thanks, Lebonnard, thanks, 
my excellent friend. Unfoi'tunately, I know all that. A man 
tells his friend, in a moment of expansion, what he knows about 
the woman he has loved, because he thinks he doesn’t love her 
any longer ; and then, when he sees that he loves her still, he 
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tries to take back what he has said and make things up again. 
Too thin, my boy, too thin ! 

Lehonnard — You don’t believe me? 

De Qygneroi — No, my boy, no. 

Lehonnard — I affirm tliat Don Alfonso never existed. I 
am sorry to dispel that illusion, but he never existed. 

De Oygneroi {looking at his tvatcli] — Then it was Don some* 
body else, but it was Don somebody. My dear fellow, a woman 
who says, in the tone she said it to me, this phrase ; “ I was 
bored, that’s how it began ; he bored me, that’s how it 
ended ! ” — a woman who expresses a state of mind iq that way 
has gone through that state of mind, you hear me. Whether 
the man calls himself Alfonso or Galaor matters very little, — 
there’s been a man. 

Lehonnard — By everything that’s most sacred in the world, 
that first lover is a pui'e invention. Y'ou were the first your- 
self. 

De Oygneroi {somewhat sJuiketiy — Perhaps ; but that fellow 
Lord Garaberfield has existed. I’ve seen him. And besides, 
whether there’s been three of them, whether there’s been two, 
whether there hasn’t been but one, — so long as there’s been 
any of it at all, that’s enough. 

Lehonnard — There haven’t been three, there haven’t been 
two, there hasn’t been one, there hasn’t been anybody. 

De Oygneroi — Would you kindly tell me, then, what inter- 
est Mme. de Morance could have, in making up those taradid- 
dles for me ? 

Lehonnard — The pleasure of paying you back for your 
jealousy. 

De Oygneroi — But on the contrary, she knew very well that 
I should despise her after such confessions, and never would see 
her again as long as I lived ! 

Lehonnard- — How well men know themselves! It’s a 
pleasure to see. 

De Oygneroi — And besides, you weren’t always there. 
There’s been something, and something positive, that’s obvious. 
It would be so natui'al ! A woman alone, deserted ! 

Lehonnard — Mme. do Morance was once at Havre and once 
at Lyons, with you. All the rest I invented myself, on my 
word of honor ! And God knows what trouble I had to make 
her accept it, to make her understand it, to make her repeat the 
part she played just now, — very well, it would seem. Make 
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tip your mind, my poor friend, she is irreproachable, and the 
spotted cat I’ve raked up isn’t the skunk you imagine ! 

De Oygneroi — Nothing? nothing? nothing? 

Lebonnard — Nothing. 

jDe Cygneroh — Not the least little bit — 

Lebonnard — Of a smitch or a skig. 

Le Cyyneroi — So wliat she was just now — ? 

Lebonnard — She only had the air of being so, to pay you 
back. But now she sees that you love her still, she wants you 
to know — that is what I am charged to tell you — that 
you will find her once more, chaste, calm, modest, in a little 
house she has just rented some miles from Paris, where she will 
live all alone, and where you may come and see her whenever 
you are able, — for she will have no elopement nor a seandal. 
You can pass the day as of old, making music, talking, or read- 
ing. When you can’t come she will write to you, through me. 

Le Cyyneroi — Signing “ Alfred ” ? 

Lebonnard — “ Alfred ! ” IIow sweet a life ! 

Le Oygneroi — Wait a minute I Wait a minute ! 

Lebonnard — What’s got hold of you? 

Le Cyyneroi — 1 don’t know: something ails mo. Emotion, 
doubtless ! d'ho happiness of being still beloved. [CWliny.] 
Fernando ! Fernande 1 

Lebonnard {aside'\ — Aha, now! 

SCENK VIII. 

Fernande [fMtering'\ — Here I am, dear : what is it? 

Le Cyyneroi — Where’s your hat ? 

Fernande — Over there. 

Le Cyyneroi [getting the hat and putting it on her head 
askew'] — And the babelet ? 

Fernande — Here he is. 

Le Cyyneroi — Let’s go, then ! 

Fernande — But that dispatch ? 

Le Cyyneroi — I got another one. Countermanded! We’re 
going back to Paris. 

Fernande — Oh, you are not going to leave me. IIow 
delightful ! [Jumps for joy.] I must go and say good-bye to 
Mme. de Morance. 

Le Oygneroi — There’s no use. 

Fernande — Oh, what a funny house I 

Lebonnard — Will you explain to me — 
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De Cygneroi — Huh I don’t you understand ? What a chump 
you are I Why, you rascal, if it conies to living with an honest 
woman I don’t need Mme. de Morance : I’ve got my own. 

Lebonnard \^playing 8urprise~\ — Hoh ! [Aside-.l Must put 
on an air of astonishment : if 1 don’t he’ll begin all over again. 
\_To CvdNEROi.] She’ll die of it this time. 

De Cygneroi — No, you can arrange that, 

\_E8cape8 with his wife, the maid, and the baby. 

Scene IX- 

Lehonnard — So it ends with the woman’s hate and the man’s 
contempt. Then what’s the good ? 

Lydia \entering'\ — Have they gone? 

Lebonnard — Yes. 

Lydia [ringing'^ — For always? 

Lebonnard — For always. 

Lydia [to the servant who comes i/t] — Serve the dinner. 
Lebonnard [to the servant^ — And don’t shake up the wine. 
[To Lydia, pressing her hand.'\ The dregs are top bitter I 


POSTSCRIPT BY THE AUTHOR. 

(Preface to the play in collected edition.) 

Here is a little comedy which has aroused quite as much criti- 
cism and discussion as its bulkier sisters. What the author has 
been chiefly reproached with, is having insulted love. The author 
will content himself with replying to his accusers that perhaps they 
were in the wrong to use the word “ love ” there, where there was no 
phice to employ it. He is well aware that the dictionary of oUr 
great linguist and positivist Littre gives this sutticiently elastic 
definition of love : “ The sentiment of affection of one sex for the 
other ; ” whence it would follow that it is enough for two persons of 
different sexes to have a sentiment of affection for each other, that 
they may be in love. The dictionary does not say, it is not its 
business to say, Avhether the two persons must be always the same 
or if a change is authorized : the whole question lies there, never- 
theless, and by extending the word thus defined to its ultimate bounds 
and consequences, we shall arrive at giving it for synonyms “ pas- 
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siw,” “gallantry,” “caprice,” and “ libertinage,” as the sentiment 
of affection can be found in this or that proportion in these different 
manifestations. But the “ Dictionary of the French Language ” indi- 
cates only, so to say, the exterior signification of words in use. See 
then if in his “ Dictionary of Medicine and Physiology,” M. Littr<i, 
no longer merely a linguist, but a physiologist and philosopher, and 
moreover in collaboration with Charles Robin, — see if M. Littr^ does 
not define love in a fashion at once more precise and more extended : — 

“ Lovk — Tn physiology, the group of cerebral phenomena whirh constitute 
the sexual instinct. They tlieinselvcs become the points of departure for a 
number of acts and actions, varying with individuals and social conditions, 
which render this group of phenomena very complex, and which often in turn 
are the source of aberrations wliich the hygienist and the medical legist are called 
on to anticipate or interpret, in order to know whether they have been accom- 
plished under normal conditions or those of mental alienation. In the greater 
part of the raammifers, and sometimes in man, the instinct of destruction comes 
into play at the same time as the sexual bent.” 

It is from the authentication of all these physiological phenomena, 
ranging from the sexual instinct to murder and madness, that have 
sprung, are springing, and will spring all the dramas, all the come- 
dies, and all the romances; especially if you add the definition of 
Voltaire, in his ^‘Philosophical Dictionary^’: — 

“ Love — There are so many kinds of love that one does not know which to 
address himself to in order to define it.” 

Have we to-day, wo who are writing this preface, any pretension 
to be the one who shall define love ? Far from us be that thought : 
more than any one else we arc convinced that if there liave beiui 
composed before us, and if there are still to bt*. composed after us as 
in our own time, myriads of works on love, it is because no one knows, 
and no one ever will know absolutely^ what he (^an rely on concern- 
ing this sentiment of affection, as varied and as uniform, as fixed and 
as mobile, as liumaiiity itself, of which it is the principle and the 
eternity. Perhaps it may be well to content ourselves, for ultimate 
definition, with this very simple formula: “ It’s so.” The truth is 
that when we have expounded all the reasonings, given all the coun- 
sels, created all the obstacles possible for a being who truly loves, he 
answers you, “1 love,” and there is nothing more to say to liiin, 
without being a fool. No other way of coiivineiug him is left, except 
to kill him, — an irrefutable argument, which, despite the reputation 
that ha^ been given us, we recommend using but moderately. 

But in order that Pascal’s sentence, “ The In^art has reasons the 
reason knows nothing of,” may be just, that all our harangues may 
remain powerless before the single phrase “ I love, ’ he who says that 
word must love truly; and whatever Voltaire may say of it, love 
that has the right to be called love carries with it certain signs that 
separate it from passion, front gallantry, and from the other physio* 
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logioai grades we spoke of above, which the Dlotionary of lifedL 
cine ” foreshows, and which cause the romances, the comedies, the 
tragedies, and the dramas on love to be eternally rewritten. 

There is always, I am well aware, one moment when the physical 
expression of the sentiment of one sex for the other is invariably the 
same, and serves uniformly and finally for all the different states of 
love ; but that is not a reason for concluding that there is only one 
love. It is with these different states as with different lodgers in 
the same house; they do not know each other, they do not even bow 
when they meet ; they use the same stairway, that is all. 

Evidently it was in tlie general sense that Sarcey took the word 
“Love” when he wrote his article on the “Wedding Call,” — an 
article I have before me, and which I ask his permission shortly to 
quote, with an intention he already divines. 1 have the gift — and 
very proud of it I am — of preoccupying, of charming, of stirring up, 
of irritating — in short, of impassioning Sarcey, who is certainly one 
of the most sincere and most loyal critics that have ever existed. 
He has another great quality; that is, of the first impression, like 
the public itself. That first iinpi-ession he utters immediately in his 
first article, without weighing it, without otherwise discussing it. 
Some days later, if the work seems to him worth the trouble, he 
returns to hear it anew; and if he gains an impression contrary to 
the first, h<> utters that with the .same frankness. He does not blush 
at being dcceiv(;d; lie does not beli(!ve himself infallible, at least in 
his judgments. I will not say as much of his ideas and his theories, 
which he believes to bo absolute truth, and imposes, or rather some- 
times exposes, with more, violence, than authority. This fashion of 
being altogether right does not displease me; it is a little my own. 
If it smells of obstin.acy, even of pride, it proves conviction, and the 
criticism takes on more color, movement, and interest. Sarcey is 
enthusiastic and crabbed. Fie is as ready to proclaim you a great 
man as to call you an idiot. A work pleases him, and it is a master- 
piece; it displeases him, and it is a dunghill. It would be as amns- 
ing as impossible, and above all fruitless, to argue with him. He 
answers, if you ventiire on it, “ You understand nothing about it,” 
and turns his back on you, convinced that that argument is irrefu- 
table. He cannot always be just, because he is impassioned; but he 
is always impartial. He seats himself in his stall without prejudg- 
ment of any sort, whoever may be the author of the piece, with the 
liveliest desire to be interested, and especially amused. No one is 
more easily disarmed by laughter or tears than he ; at heart he loves 
best to laugh. What he will endure least is that a theatrical work 
shall compel him to reflect. He thinks he reflected once for all while 
at the Normal School: he has classified his reflections; he has made 
them about laws, politics, literature, religion, and he does not wish 
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them disarranged. That is where I sometimes upset him, and he 
cotisigns me to all the devils ; but I do not go there, and we remain 
good friends. He has certainly written more than a fat volume on 
me alone. I have always desired to thank him publicly for the 
interest in me he has so often evinc(5d. 1 will do it to-day, with the 
greater pleasure that we shall perhaps find ourselves more completely 
in accord than when he declared La Dame aux Cam^.lias and Le 
Demi-Monde to be two masterpieces, — my modesty not permitting 
me on that point to go as far as he. 

Here is Sarcey^s article : — 

Fbuillkton i«r the Tempa ^ October 16, 1871. Theatrical Chronicle. 

How embarrassed one is in stating his judgment on the younger Alexandre 
Dumas' new piece ! This is because in order to state a judgment it is necessary 
to have one, very sharp and very precise, which can be fornuilated and upheld 
by proofs. The impression one carries away from that strange work is of the 
most mingled character ; he finds it hard on leaving to compose his spirits, to 
collect his ideas, to recognize himself in this huddle of contradictory sentiments 
through which he has p^^^ssed. I saw the first representation, and 1 returned to 
the Gymnase to listen to the fourth ; I was able on that second hearing to study 
at leisure the public, — a public which this time was the true one, the one which 
pays, which carries to the theater the prejudices and tlie taste of the day. 1 am 
still not quite settled. 

Talent there is in it, and much ; that admits of no (luestion. A work cannot 
bo mediocre that excites a curiosity so lively and <iiscussions so impassioned. 
And wit ! that wit which makes everything go in France — the piece Is full of 
it ; it is a glittering fire of words, some profound and bitter, otliers humorous, 
all bold and novel. Why then do toe not taste in hearing them a pleasure 
without alloy ? Why do they make you experience that singular sensation of 
a cold blade some one is about to slip into your bark ? Brrr — I you shrug 
your shoulders and shiver ! Why do you depart from there oppressed^ nervous^ 
discontented with yourself and everybody else^ finding the boulevard less gay^ 
the gas-lights less brilliant^ and the ic<onen less enticing ? Why do you feel 
thoroughly morose^ and as though irritated with the human race ? Why can 
you not unravel in yourself the cause of this mournful surprise and this evil 
humor f 

The effect is certain- I have experienced it in myself^ and all that I have 
questioned are unanimous on that point. They are entertained, because to expe- 
rience a strong sensation, even though not an agreeable one, is still aii entertain- 
ment ; because anything is better than insipid mediocrity ; because tliere is a 
certain element of secret pleasure in tliat irritation, which arouses and titillates 
the fibres of taste. But it is not that full and swe(!t satisfaction, that quietude 
of contentment, given by truly good works wliicli arc at the same time beautiful. 
This is not saying that if out of all that sparkle of wit I was dazzled with for an 
hour, there remained to me on leaving the theater only a sort of enervation, which 
outside was transmuted into either a dull wrath or a dreadful moral fatigue, it 
was necessarily the fault of the author. I am perhaps still ignorant exactly 
where it lies ; but to harry up people is not the goal of art, it is the reverse of art. 

Let him try to instruct me, well and good ; let him sadden ray soul, 1 consent 
to it: but I wish that sadness to he open and tender; I wish that instruction to 
tontain a pleasure from satisfied sensibility; 1 wish ^ I do not know Just what I 
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vsish. I know to a wonder whaUJ do not wish : I do not loiah to be harried %ip^ 
there! Is that intelligible? Dumas perpetually gives me morality : I listen 
to ity I find it sounds and I go out worse than I came in. Reformed f that is not 
in question : the theater never reformed anybody, and it is not a serzxion 1 go 
there after. But anyway he might broaden my spirit, and. here all my being 
shrinks. It seems as if a sharp dry wind, one of those east winds that set the 
nerves on edge, had blown over my face and puckered up the comers of my 
lips. Oh, how gladly one would break a dish or a chair ! 

I am well aware that this is not a judgment I am formulating : it is only a 
sensation I am depicting. But surely one cannot bar out feeling from his criti- 
cism ? I appeal to all who have seen the new piece ; I tappeal to all you who will 
see it — for it is highly probable you will all go there. Admirers or adversaries, 
is not this what you have experienced ? The degree does not matter : each feels 
as he can. But did you laugh a frank and wholesome laugh ? Did you weep 
kind soft tears ? You didn’t, did you ? And if you did laugh — I listened to 
it yesterday, that laugh excited by certain phrases of the younger Dumas, and 
studied its special qualities of sound : it is the scandal laugh. It bears some 
relation to the one you hear at the Com^die Franc^ais, when there are a great 
many women in the audience, and some comedy of Molifere is being played where 
the word lavement comes in, or some other that sounds to modern ears like an 
incongruity. The reason is that Dumas talks on the stage about things which 
in the moral order make an effect on the imagination that is — medicinal. Oh 
yes, we take medicine in private life, but good heavens ! we don’t get fifteen 
hundred people together to tell them the consequences. We attend to these 
dirtinesses in the silence of the closet. 

Dumas’ entire play is summed up in this sentence, which one of the charac- 
ters utters at the end : “ There’s all that is left of adultery, — the woman’s hate 
and the man’s contempt. Well, then, what’s the good of it?” And on this 
fine axiom, here is Dumas, enchanted to have founded a moralist ! Ho may be 
sure that moral will never persuade anybody ! Can you hinder anything with a 
“what’s the good?” Indeed! one might answer Dumas junior: what’s the 
good ? to be happy six months, a year, ten years, — what do I know how long ? 
All men are not like the one you represent ; all love affairs are not conducted in 
such a cruel and ignoble fashion ! There are, even in irregularity, honest hearts 
which respect their sworn faith all the more that the oath has not received the 
legal sanction. From the moment I have nothing but “what’s the good” 
before me. I’ll risk it. 

Nor in the main would Dumas achieve any greater results against vice by 
undertaking to combat it on the stage in some other fashion. I return to that 
still : the theater never reformed and never will reform anybody. It can act 
only by opetiing the soul to higher ideas, to nobler sentiments ; dispose it to 
make good resolutions, and render their execution Ccisier for it. But what 
enrages me against him is the claim he sets up to bo fashioning morality, when 
there is notliing — well, I will soften the word, for it burns my lips — more 
demoralizing than this sort of spectacles. 

He familiarizes imaginations with this idea of adultery^ tchich toe wish to 
make shocking to them. He. teaches them to consider it in cold blood. For 
Dumas does not suspect this : that what makes the lack in his analysis^ fine and 
cold as steely is his not loving women, or if you like, woman. She is for him 
only a subject of dissection. lie does not compassionate her fall, he does not get 
angry at it : in this performance of misery, wounds, and blood, he sees only a 
*^whaVs the good?'"* Take and wring this new comedy, and yoti will squeeze 
out ingenious ideas, brilliant phrases, theories where truth assumes the air of 
paradox ; but I will bet my head that not one moving phrase, not ' one poor liMe 
tear will drop. It is as dry as a chip. 
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I am losing my temper, and I am wrong. It is because, really, I am angry 
with myself for admiring so greatly what seems to me so detestable. 1 am wasting 
breath, but what would you have ? It is so pei'sonal, so venturesome, so bril- 
liant ; there is in it such a sureness of hand, such a powerful weightiness of exe- 
cution ; all this brutality is covered up by so much wit that there is no means of 
resisting it. We are furious with that pestilent fellow, but he inveigles anil ho 
vanquishes ; we let ourselves accept whatever ho says. 

You have heard of that old-time preacher, Father Andrew, who preached 
virtue in language and with similes fit to make a dragoon blush. None the less 
he was applauded and laughed with : he ]ia<l good humor and talent. Dumas 
resembles him. He gives the best of counsels to the world, in the language that 
adorns at once the manuals of physiology and Marcelin’s “Tarisian Life.” It 
all goes, through force of wit. But since ho has so much, why not use it on 
something else ? Again Dumas has won the bet he made against the impossible : 
he is well ahead ! They are saying everywhere in Faris, at this moment : 
” Nobody in the world but him could have made that go down t What audacity 
and what talent 1 ” 

And as for me, I whisper, in the words of the play, What’s the good ? 
There is plenty of audacity in pure wjiste and talent ill employed ! Ho writes 
plays now in the same stylo as his prefaces. There is the same taste for physio- 
logical and moral studies, the same art of setting oil commonplace maxims of 
virtue by a bold cynicism of metaphors ; and the ciiriousness of crude details 
expressed mere erudely still. 1 seem to see in them the libertinism of degraded 
imagination working itself up: Micliclet’s “Love,” without Michelet’s outpour- 
ings of tenderness. 

And after all tliis, I have still not said what the question raised in the 
“Wedding Call” is. This is becau.so in truth it is no serious ta.sk. Play 
there is none, properly speaking. Tim story is utterly preposterous. Never 
could it be admitted that a woman who had retained any dignity in her fall 
would lend herself to the horrible comedy she plays to unmask her bygone lover. 
This is all Greek to you ; but it would require entering into too many details to 
explain more clearly. Go and see the play. It Is worth the trouble. I have 
seen it twice, and it has passionately interested me, the second time as much as 
the first. You may be harried up, furious ; it will never leave you indifferent. 
There is not a single tiny spot for inattention and yawning. 

Moreover, I should have some scruple about telling you the drama. Dumas, 
by an exceedingly bold and dangerous manceuvre, to which he is wonted, has 
contrived to keep the public mystified up to tlio very last scene. Authors 
commonly make a conhdant of the public by half letting it into the secret of 
the intrigues they are weaving : Dumas has preferred to make it a dupe, sure 
of mastering the ill humor of that deception. There is no need, therefore, of 
spoiling his subject by an exact analysis. 

Well, my dear Sarcey, as I said to you above, we are in accord. 
This impression you have experienced, the actors at the rehearsals 
have experienced like you and before you; and greatly pleased I 
am, for that impression, profound and almost mournful, is what I 
wished to be experienced. I was not framing an idyll, I was fram- 
ing a satire; more than a satire, an execution. One sliould not 
strike a woman even with roses, says the Oriental proverb ; but for 
the man, it is an excellent thing to strike him when he deserves 
to be struck, and it is the man I was striking. I denounced, I be- 
trayed my sex for the benefit of woman, whom you accuse me of not 
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loving. Can one prove to people that he loves them only by com- 
passionating their slips and weeping over their sins, and has not the 
proverb “ he who loves imich pimishes much ” its reason for exist- 
ence with him who has charge of souls ? You reproach me also 
for treating adultery as a trifle; — the bogus kind, yes. Mme. de 
Morance speaks lightly of the first three lovers she had, but only 
because she did not have them ; and adultery is to her a thing so 
serious that she lends herself, in order to know its depths and save 
herself from them, to this hoax you aver that no woman would lend 
herself to. And llermione, Avhcji she listens to Orestes’ declaration 
that he loves her, and when she promises to marry him if he will kill 
Pyrrhus — does she not lend herself to a very different combination 
from Mme. de Moraned’s ? But, you will tell me, “ Andromache” is 
a tragedy. So is the “Wedding Call.” It has not live acts, it is 
not in verso, it is not by liacine unfortunately ; laughter often 
breaks out there, because we often laugh around those who are suf- 
fering: but it is a tragedy, — it is the greatest, the most formidable 
tragedy of woman. Celibacy, marriage, and adultery — that is the 
tragic trilogy where women’s life struggles, that is whence we dra- 
matic poets can draw eternally, but the one of the three phases 
where the tragedy is the most poignant is evidently the last, since 
not alone the ideal, but modesty, honor, reputation, conscience, the 
woman’s very life, are at stake ! And you would not give the 
theater, which, if it has not the merit of reforming, h.as the right 
of warning and the right of .ascertaining — you would not give the 
tlieater the pow'er of saying to the woman : “ Take care : at the 
bottom of this illegitimate love where you are risking your ideal, 
your modesty, your honor, your reinitation, your conscience, your 
life, there may well remain to you, along with dishonor and remorse, 
only your h.ate for the beloved man and the beloved man’s contempt 
for you. Look, if only for once, if oidy for an hour, look at the 
abyss, measui'e the fall, breathe the itii.asms, and save yourself still 
if there is time ! ” All men arc not thus, you tell me, and there are 
those for whom the oath is all the more sacred that it has not been 
made according to law; — they are rare. The case 1 submit to you 
presents itself not ninety-nine times out of a hundred, but nine 
hundred and ninety-nine times out of a thousand. That is why I 
have the right to submit it to you. 

You might tell mo, apropos of atiothor comedy of mine which 
you fought still more sharply in its time, “ The Women’s Friend,” 
— you might tell me that you knew women better than I, and that 
you had often been their confidant. I have no need to remind you, 
my dear Sarcey, that it is not alone by what women tell us that we 
have to know them, but also and above all by what they do not tell 
us. If they knew themselves well enough for us to understand what 
they are, they would not so often fall into the snares men lay fot 
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them — gross snares, of which in this play I have shown them the 
mechanism and the danger. No matter. Since a number of women 
have given you their confidences, you must have remarked that 
those confidences all have the same point of departure : a first 
error in love affairs. You have not failed to meet ■women who, 
well bom, rich, with good couiiectious and good instincts, have 
slipped up not once but many times, and fallen from that world 
where 1 left Mme. de Morance, into that Half- World [Demi-Monde] 
you love so well, where I made Mme. do Santis fall, to the threshold 
of which I led Mme. de Lornaai. Ask these outcast wmnen how 
tlicy came to tumble fi’oni marriage into gallantry, and from respect 
into scorn: they will all toll you, if they are .sinc(!ie — and women 
are always sincere when sincerity can be an excu.se for them — they 
will all toll you what Mme. de Morance tells : tlu^ ideal in the first 
instance, spite in the second, gallantry in the third, letting them- 
selves go in the fourth, curiosity of sensation and finally libertinage 
in the rest. 

This does not seem to you worth the trouble of saying, and say- 
ing rudely, with asperity, and by utilizing w'it, laughter, and all the 
surprises of the theater. ^^)n would have there consolations, pity- 
ings, and tears, counter-pictures perhaps wlmre adulterous love shall 
bo happy; that is, like Cardinal I’erron 1 ihiid<, after I have proved 
that God exists you ■want me to prove that he doesn’t exist, which 
is equivalent to sustaining a thesis to prove nothing at all. (kmso- 
lations, pityings, and tears — you will find them, and more than there 
ought to be of them, in the plays of my brethren. It is by dijit of 
this very emotionalizing and weeping over woman’s sin that it has 
been rendered excusable and easy. But still, since we were at the 
theatre, I wished that for just this once my data should be fictitious. 
It is a hoax which Mme. de Morance plays, on the advice which a 
true friend of women like! you would be the first to give to-morrow 
to a woman in the same case. “Blay for just half an hour the 
comedy I’ll give you the ]»lot of,” you ■would say to her, “and you 
will know what you can depend on with that man who still occupies 
your thoughts, and whom you ought to expel from your mind and 
your heart because he is unworthy of you.” 

This is pretty exactly Avhat I have tried to say to women in the 
“Wedding Call”: “All this didn’t happen, laclies, but it might 
happen, and then, oh the shame ! ” It is a little like the story we 
used to tell at college, of the I’rovenqal who suddenly boxed his 
boy’s ears, and the boy said, “ Why, papa, I didn’t do anything ; ” to 
which he replied, “ Then judge a little what it would be if you had 
done something.” 

The theater, my dear Sarcey, is not the theater, it is nothing but 
a show, if, a subject being given, we may not carry it out to its ulti- 
mate consequences. It is because it is logical and merciless that it 
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makes so‘ much use of laughter and of tears. Amid the laughter 
and tears we slip in the instruction it is our mission to impart, and 
which the public in its heart takes kindly of us, although it does 
not profit by it. You, the critic, have no business to say to me, 
“ You ought not to choose such a subject : ” you have to see if from 
the subject chosen I have drawn all the advantage I might draw. 
You regret that in the “ Wedding Call” there was not a tear; that 
tear ought not to be found there. The dirty linen I washed in pub- 
lic cannot be washed in tears. 

Laughter, then, sufficed me; acrid, bitter, white-hot laughter, 
such as we have to apjjly in certain cases. I know a young mother 
who worshiped her baby, who worshij)ed a little dog. The little 
dog, worshiped as he was, went mad and bit the baby on the cheek. 
Do you know what the mother did ? She heated a shovel red-hot, 
arid thrust and rubbed the glowing iron into the wound. The baby 
struggled and cried, the mother paid no attention, and the child was 
saved. There was a scar, it is true, but it lived. Would you prefer 
to have had the mother fall to weeping ? There are cases when we 
need to put the shovels in the fire instantly, and adultery is one of 
those cases. “ What does it matter,” you say, “ if 1 can be happy 
a year, ten years, what do 1 know how long?” And the other 
party, the woman who has rendered you happy, what becomes of 
her ? She passes to somebody else, or resigns herself : it is no con- 
cern of yours. You have been happy, that is the important tiring. 

Are you sure you are not more cruel with your philosophy than 
I with my red-hot shovel ? 

Shall I tell you everything ? Why not, as we are conversing and 
both sincere. When M. de Cygneroi, in his scene with Lebonnard, 
makes a chemical analysis of adultery, it is I that am speaking. 
I am with him ; for it is not nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
out of a thousand, it is nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times out of ten thousand, that 1. disbelieve there is what you call 
love in adultery. Once out of ten thousand it may exist ; that is all 
I will concede to you. That once my (iomedy is useless, because the 
man has said to the woman, “ Give me your honor, and I will give 
you my life.” That engagement made and stuck to, we are no longer 
in adultery, we ai’O in love, and love excuses everything. But as I 
said to you at the outset, it must be love, true love ; and that is as 
rare as true genius, as true virtue, as true good sense, as all that is 
true indeed. Many ai’e called, few are chosen, and not all are fit. 

Nevertheless, I will acknowledge, passion may sometimes have 
the honor of being confounded with love. It can deceive others, for 
it often deceives itself; which is not done by either gallantry, 
caprice, or libertinage, which know very well and beforehand what 
they want. Passion has ardors, sincerities, eloquences, often irre- 
sistible. It can even attain to the merits and the triumphs of love, 
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if the being who .is its sole object remains its sole object during the 
entire lifetime of the one who experiences it. For example, Des 
Grieux. Here we are in the midst of passion ; and gambling, trick- 
ery, murder, make up our hero’s tz-ain. The object of this passion, 
Manon, is absolutely unworthy to inspire love. She wins pity only 
by a punishment she canziot escape ; she wins absolution only by a 
death she cannot shun. She does not atone voluntarily and by an 
effort of her own. Then why does Des Grieux, amid all his faults, 
attain elevation to the rank of the tiaie lovers, tlie immortal lovers ? 
Why do you feel him to be the peer of I’aul and Romeo, although 
Manon be not the peer of Virginia or Juliet ? Because the unworthi- 
ness of the object no more changes the quality of the love than the 
coarseness of the glass changes the quality of the wine. As Des 
Grieux loves no one but Manon; as nothing allows us to suppose, 
as he could not himself admit the thought, that another woman 
could ever occuijy his heart again ; as he leaves her whom he loves 
only when she is dead, after having done everything to save her, 
after having wished to die with her, — we descry in that passion, 
guilty but sole, the saizie worth as in love. 

It is none the less true that — as wzis said by one of our friends 
who sought for the true signiheanee of words in analogies rather than 
in roots — the word passion comes f rozn the verb to jmss. In fact, 
if passion has for excuse its belief that it must be eternal, it Izas for 
ordinary and fatal character the not being so. 

However great may be a fii’e, whatever gleams it inziy shed on 
the sky, to whatever extent it may ravage, it always ends by going 
out ; and the more it burns, the more brilliant it is, then the more 
it leaves behind of ruins, of despair, of misery, of solitude ! 

Such is passion, — it ravages and consumes by its own fire ; while 
love occupies a whole life, however long it izuiy be, and .so tluit at 
the hour of death enough is still reiziaining to fill etcrziity. You 
have not loved, if you have not believezl that after death you will 
still go on loving, eternally young, eternally fair, the being you have 
loved on earth, whether she has gone before you or is to follow you 
in death. That, without doubt, is why the idea and almost the desire 
of death so easily unites itself in a man’s spii-it with the greatest intoxi- 
cations of love. Life seems too short and too conti’azited to hold all 
he experiences, and the eternity which the Divine love pi-omi.sos him 
seems neither too lofty nor too spacious for the expansion of his ter- 
1‘estrial love. Love, contrary to passion, ftseds and I’ezzews itself 
unceasingly from its own hearth, without Izeing able to exhaust 
itself. It is not the terrestrial fire, it is the divine fire; it is not a 
chance, it is not an zinforeseen shock that gives it birth, it is the 
universal harmony that creates it. Love is the sun of the soul ; and 
that is why love is all Avarmth, all movement, all creation, all light. 
There are not two loves any more than there are two suns. One can 
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have two passions; he never has two loves! Whoever has loved 
twice has not loved at all, that is absolute. 

The poets, who are, if not the sole, at least the prime confidants 
of God, — the ])oets, that is to say, those who know without having 
learned, those who divine, — the poets are not mistaken in this. 

When they wish to introduce into art a now type of love, they 
never deviate from this principle : one sole love in one solo life. 
Philemon and Baucis, Hero and Leander, Orpheus and Eurydice, 
Paolo and Francesca da Kimini, Romeo and Juliet, Paul and Vir- 
ginia: love single and eternal. 

Does one of two lovers remain indifferent or become unfaithful ? 
the love of the other only incre:ises by what tlve beloved being has 
lost of its own. It is Dido who dies from the desertion of ./Kneas ; 
it is Calypso who cannot be consoled for the departure of Ulysses ; 
it is Menelaus who pardons Helen, just as Des Grieux pardons 
Manon. 

Arc we mistaken? Have we wrongly glorified love iri couples ? 
Does history come, proof in hand, and call upon ns to recognize our 
error ? Does it remain evident that Raphael died of the pleurisy and 
not of his love for La Fornarina; that Ihitrart^h’s Laura was an 
honest wife, mother of a dozen legitimate children ; that Tasso loved 
and sung two differei^t Eleonoras ? 

The ideal of a single love is so necessary to man’s imagination, 
that we answ(>r truly: “It is you who are deceived, and onr 
memory and our sympathy restore and maintain the tradition of 
Raphael and La Fornarina, of Laura and Ihitrarch, of Eleonora and 
Tasso. They are no longer facts, perhaps : let them become 
legends.” 

Such is the distinctive character of love, — unity, eternity; and 
thence, but on this condition alone, it can exist in all situations, in 
spite of all obstacles. 

’I'his love gives eternity to those who experience it ; it gives 
immortality to those who sing of it. Glory to those who sing of and 
experience it at once ! 

Unfortunately, not all poets have the genius of Virgil, Dante, 
and Shakespeare for depicting love ; but all have souls elevated 
enough to perceive it, large enough to comprehend it, delicate enough 
to respect it ; and whoever accuses a poet of having besmii-chcd love 
will always be making an unjust accusation. Poets sometimes curse 
love when it has made them suffer or disdained them, never do they 
scorn it ; and as to the satirizing of false lovers they have done, it is 
only one more homage rendered to the true. It is not insulting a 
lion to deride an ass wrapped up in his skin. 

There, my dear Sarcey, is almost all I have to say to you to-day 
on this subject ; and T think 1 shall have said quite all, when I have 
assured you afresh of my sentiments of gratitude and friendship. 
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GIBOYER’S SON. 

By Emile augikb. 

(Translated for this work by Forrest Morgan.) 

AtiGiER, perhaps next to Dmnas junior the most effective French 
dramatist of the century, was b(»rn at Valenc.-e in 1820 ; grandson of I’iganlt- 
Lebruri (I)c I’icpinoy), the novelist and dramatist. He began life as a lawyer, 
but turned to the stage ; at fii\st on lines of conventional sentiment and the 
Classical school; then he became a social satirist — at first rather liglit and 
genial, then increasingly penetrating, mordant, and sometimes intcns(dy bitter. 
He produced twenty-four plays in all, — the finst, “Tlio Hemlock” (classical), 
in 1844; “An Upright Man,” in 1845; then followed “'J’hc Adventurers” 
(1848), “Gabriello” (1810), “The Flute-Player” (1850), “Diana” (1852), 
“The Touchstone” (1852), “ Philibert” (1853), all except “ The Fiute-rlaycr” 
comedies with conventional morals and no purpose' but to please. He then be- 
gan a series of social and political satires, beginning with “ M. Poirier’s Son-in- 
r^aw,” in 1854; then came “Olympia’s Marriagt^ ” and “The Golden Belt” 
(1855), “Youth” and “The. Poor Lions” (1858), “ A Fine Marriage” (1850), 
“Brass” [Lcs Effrontpn] (1801), “ Giboyer’s Son” (1802), whose hero had 
already figured in the foregoing, “Master Gudrin ” (1804), “ Contagion ” (1800), 
“ Paul Forostier ” (1808), “ The Postscrii>t ” (1800), “ Lions and Foxes ” (180t)), 
“Jean de Thommeray ” (1873), “ Madame Caverlct” (1870), “The Fourcham- 
banlts” (1878). Tn a few he collaborated with others, but all the strongest work 
is bis own. Ho wrote other matters of small account; was elected to the 
Academy in 1858 ; and died in 1889.] 

Autiiok’s Fukfack. 

Whatever has been said, tliis comedy is, not a political piece, 
in the current stmse of the word: it is a social jnoee. It attaciks and 
defends only ideas, Ovii abstraction made from every form of govern- 
ment. 

Its proiier title would be 71te Clenads^ if that vocable were in 
theatrical currency. 

Tlie party it designates counts in its ranks men of all origins, 
partisans of tlie Emjnre as well as partisans of the elder branch and 
the cadet branch of tlie Donrbons. Marecbal, actual deputy, the 
Marquis d^Auborive, and Couturier of Haut-Sartho, old ]nirliainen- 
tariaii, — represent in my comedy three fractious of the (herical 
party, united in hate or fear of the democracy; and if (xiboyer 
lumps all three under the denomination Legitimists^ it is because in 
reality Legitimists alone are logical, and do not renounce assailing 
the spirif of ’89. 

The antagonism of the ancient principle and the modern principle 
— here then is the subject of my play. I defy any one to find a 
word exceeding this question, and I am in tlie habit of saying 
things frankly enough to leave no one the right of xnaking double 
meanings for me. 
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Whence come, then, th? clamors which have arisen against my 
comedy ? By what Clerical shift has the anger of parties it does 
not touch been roused against it? By what falsification of my 
words do people manage to feign belief that I am attacking fallen 
governments ? Certainly, it is adroit tactics for exciting against me 
a chivalric sentiment which has an echo in all honest hearts ; but 
where are these enemies I have struck to the earth ? 1 see them 

erect at all the tribunes ; they are in train to scale the car of triumph, 
and when 1 dare,, wretched me, to pull them off by the legs, they 
txirn indignantly around and cry, “ llesi)ect the vanquished ! ” 

Iteally, it is too amusing ! 

A more plausible reproach they make against me is of having 
resorted to personalities. 

T have resorted to but one; that is Deodat. But reprisals are 
so legitimate against that insultei*, and he is moreover so well armed 
for self-defense ! 

As to the important and justly honored statesman I am accused 
of having put on the stage [Thiers], I protest energetically against 
that imx)Utation ; none of my characters have the least resemblance 
to him, near or remote. T know the rights and duties of comedy as 
well as my adversaries; it should respect persons, but it hfis a right 
over things. I have seized upon a fact of contemporary ])istory 
which seemed to me a striking and singular symptom of the con- 
fused state of our minds ; I have taken nothing but what directly 
appertains to my subject, and 1 have taken care to alter the circum- 
stances so as to remove every characteristic of personality. What 
more can be asked of me ? 

Shall I answer those who reproach my comedy with having been 
authorized, — that is to say, with existing ? The point is delicate. 
If it is permissible to compare small things with great, I would ask 
these precisians. Who ever dreamed of reproaching “ Tartufe ” with 
the toleration of Louis XIV. ? 


Cast of CaAKACTtRS. 

Marquis d’Auberive, leading member of Clerical aristocrats. 

Count d’Outrevii.le, his kinsman, pupil of the Jesuits. 

Baroness Sophie Pfkkfeus, rich adventuress. 

Couturier of Haut-Sartue, Viscount i>e Vrii.liere, Chevalier 
DE (tERMOise, members of the Con.servative Committee. * 

M.me. i)e la ViEUXTouR, oiie of the ancient nobility. 

MarKciial, parvenu Deputy; his wife; and his putative daughter, 
Fernands. 

Giboykr, venal journalist. 

Maximii.ien Gerard, Mar^chal’s secretary, protege of Giboyer. 
Dubois, the Marquis’ valet. 
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ACT 1. 

Scene: Private room of the aged Marquis d’Aubeuivk. 
Door at end. At the right of the door., a hook^case ; at the 
left, case of armor and weapons. Front wing left, a fireplace, 
near which are a small sofa and a round table. Larger table 
in the center. 


Scene I. 

Marquis breakfasting at the round table; Duiiois, napkin over 
arm, holding a bottle of sherry in his hand. 

Marquis — 1 think my appetite lias fully returned. 

Dubois — Yes, my Lord Marquis, and returned from far off. 
Who would say, to see you now, that you were getting over a 
sickness? You’ve got a new-married faee. 

Marquis — Think so ? 

Dubois — And I’m not the tmly one. All the old women in 
the neigliborliood say to me: “M. Dubois, that man” — (sav- 
ing your J.<ordship’s iiresence) — “that man will get married 
again, and more likely sooner than later, lie’s got wife in his 
eye.” 

31arqnis — ph ! the old women say that, do they? 

Dubois — Perhaps they a’n’t so far wrong. 

Marqt^^^ — Understand, M. Dubois, that Avhen one has had 
the misfortune to lose an angel like the Marquise d’Au’oerive, 
he has not the least desire to marry another. Pour me a drink. 

Dubois — I understand that; but my Lord Marquis has no 
heir, and that’s very hard lines. 

Marquis — And who tells you I could have one? 

Dubois — Oh, I’m perfectly sui'e of it ! 

Marquis — Do you know it as a Corvisart?^ 

Dubois — Corvisart ? 

Marquis — 1 don’t care to be a father hi partihus infidelium 
that’s why. Widower I am and widower I’ll stay : you can tell 
the old women so. 

Dubois — Hut your name, my Lord Marquis? That old 
name of D’Auberive, are you going to let that die out? Per- 
mit an old servant to feel bad about it. 

J J.e., from medical examin.ation. Corvisart was a great physician undei 
Napoleon ; introducer of auscultation and percussion. 

* I.e., the titular head of a district actually served by humbler casuals. 

VOL. XXVII. — 8 
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Marquis — Great heavens, luy good fellow, don’t be more 
royalist than the king ! 

Dubois — Then what would you have me turn into? If 
there aren’t any more D’Anberives in the world, who shall I 
serve ? 

Marquis — You’ve saved money : you’ll live like a business 
man; you’ll be your own master. 

Dubois — What a fall! I shall never lift my head again. 
Your old servant will follow you into the grave. 

Marquis — Keeping your distance, please! — You melt my 
heart, Dubois : dry your tesars, everything isn’t desperate. 

Dubois — What ! my master will yield to my huiidde prayers? 

Marquis — No, my good fellow : I’ve done my time and 1 am 
not going back to service, lint I cling to my name as much as 
you can yourself, be assured, and 1 have found an extremely 
ingenious combination to perpetuate it without exposing myself. 

Dubois — ITow happy 1 feel! 1 don’t dare ask your Lord- 
ship — 

Marquis — And quite right! Stick to that modesty, and let 
it be enough to know that I am preparing Auberives for you. 
I am ex{)ecting this very day — I am expecting a great deal of 
comi)any to-day. 

Dubois — Oh, best of masters ! 

Marquis — You are a good fellow, and I shall not forget 
you. 

Dubois [^aside~\ — I count on that solid. 

Marquis — Clear off the table : 1 am going for a horseback 
ride at two. 

Baroness Pfeffers \^aq>pearin<f in the dooru)a>j~\ — Horseback ! 

Dubois [announces^ — Her Ladyship the Baroness Bfeffei's ! 

[Q-oes out. 

S<niN'K TI. 

Marquis — Well, dear Baroness, what can have gained an 
old bachelor like me the honor of so charming a visit? 

Baroness — Keally, Marquis, that’s what 1 am wondering. 
Now that I see you I don’t know in the least why I have come, 
and I’ve a great mind to go sti’aight back. 

Marquis — Now sit down, hateful woman. 

Baroness — Not much! What, you close your doors for a 
week, your people wear tragic faces, you put your friends in a 
fright, you are already mourned — and when I get inside at 
you, 1 surprise you at table 1 
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Marquis — I’ll tell you: I’m an old flirt, and I wouldn’t show 
myself for an empire when I’m nut of temper ; now the gout 
changes ray charaeter entirely ; it makes me unrecognizai^Ie : 
that’s why 1 liide. 

Baroness — Great relief ! I’ll hurry and reassiire our friends. 

Marquis — They are not so anxious as all that. Give me a 
little news about them. 

Baroness — But there’s one of them in 7ny carriage waiting 
for me. 

Marquis — I’ll send and tell him to pl<!ase come uj). 

Baroness — - Itut I’m not sure if if you know him. 

Marquis — What’s his name? 

Baroness - 1 met him hy chance ^ — 

3 Iarquis — And took all tlm (‘Iianees of bringing him. 
{^Rin()s. \ You are a mother to me. [jTo Drnois, who ansirers 
the hell.^ Go down and you will lind a clergyman in tlie llar- 
oncss’ carriage: tell him I thank him very much for his kind 
alacrity, T>ut I'm nut disposed to die this morning. 

Baroness — O Marquis! wdiat would our friojids say if they 
heard you? 

3 farqius — I’ooli ! I’m the irrepre.ssil)le child of the parly, 
that’s umlcrstood — and its spoiled tihihl. Dubois, say also that 
the Baroness begs the revenmd gentleman to drive home and 
send her carriage back here for her. 

Baroness — Permit — 

Marquis — That’s all right. — (So on, Dubois. — Now 3011 
f^re my prisoner. 

Baroness — But, Maixpiis, this is hardly ])roper. 

^Tarquis \]iissinij her h(niil\ -Flatterer!- Sit down, this 
time, and let’s talk of scu-ious things, Madame F.geria. { Takin<i 
a newspaper from the tal>ler\ The gout doesn’t hinder me from 
re.ading the paper. Do j'ou know jmor Deodat’s death ^ is a cruel 
blow ‘? 

Baroness — Ah, wliat a loss ! what a disaster for our 
cause ! 

Marquis — I have wept for him. 

Baroness — What talent ! what spirit ! what saicasm ! 

Marquis — He was the hussar of orthodoxyx Ho will live in 
our calendar as the angelie. pamphleteer — convieiator [reviler] 
anyelicus. And now that his grand shade is on deck — 

Baroness — You speak very lightly of it, Marquis. 

^ Suspension of Louis Veuillot’s paper ; constructive death of the editor. See 
article followings 
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Marquis — When I’ve wept for him ! — let’s set to work 
finding some one to replace him. 

Baroness — Say some one to succeed him. Heaven doesn’t 
create two such men in succession. 

Marquis — And if I told you 1 had put my hand on his du- 
plicate? — Yes, Baroness, I have unearthed a devilish, cynical, 
virulent pen, that crackles and spatters ; a lad that will lard his 
own father with , ei)igraras for a modest compensation, and eat 
him like celery for five francs more. 

Baroness — Allow me : — Ddodat was sincere. 

Marquis — Stuff I that’s the result of the fight: there are 
no mercenaries any longer in the thick of a battle ; the blows 
they get pi’oduce conviction in them. I don’t give our man 
a week to belong to us body and soul. 

Baroness — If you have no other guaranties of his fidelity — 

Marquis — I have : I’ve got him. 

Baroness — Where ? 

Marquis — No matter! I’ve got him. 

Baroness — And what are you waiting for before presenting 
him ? 

3Iarquis — For him first, his consent next. He lives at 
Lyons; I expect him to get here to-day or to-morrow. Give 
him time to finish his toilet, and I’ll introduce him. 

Baroness — Meantime, shall I apprise the committee of your 
find ? 

Marquis — I beg you, no. — And speaking of the committee, 
dear Baroness, it would be very kind of you to use your influence 
over it in a matter which touclies me personally. 

Baroness — My influence over it is not large. 

Marquis — Is that modesty, or the exordium of a refusal ? 

Baroness — If it absolutely must be one or the other, it’s 
modesty. 

Marquis — Well, then, my lovely friend, learn — if you don’t 
know it — that those gentlemen owe you too many obligations 
to refuse you anything. 

Baroness — Because my parlor serves for their meeting-place? 

Marquis — Primarily ; but the true, the great, the inestimable 
service you render them every day, is to have superb eyes. 

Baroness — Scoffer ! it’s well for you to pay attention to such 
things as that. 

Marquis — Well for me, yes ; but still better for those sedate 
men, as their chaste vows don’t go beyond that mystic sensuality 
which is the orgy of virtue. 
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Baroness — You’re dreaming I 

Marquis — You cun rely on what I say. That and notliiiig 
else is the reason why all the serious clubs invariably choose for 
headquarters the drawing-room of some woman, either handsome 
or clever: you are both, madame — judge of your empire. 

Baroness — You are too wheedling: your cause must be 
detestable. 

Marquis — If it was first-rate, I could gain it myself. 

Baroness — Come, don’t keep me on tenter-hooks. 

Marquis — It’s just here: we’ve got to choose our spokesman 
in the House for the campaign we are preparing against the 
Univemity [muzzling of Henan] ; I want the choice to fall -- 

Baroness — On IM. Mardchal. 

Marquis — You have hit it. 

Baroness — Are you serious, Marquis? M. Mar^chal? 

Marquis — Yes, I know — but we’ve no need of a thunder- 
bolt of eloipience, since wo furnish the speech. Mar<jchal reads 
as fluently as anybody, T assure you. 

Baroness — We’ve already made liim a deputy on your 
recommendation, and that was a good deal. 

Marquis — Allow mo ! Mardchal is an excellent recruit. 

Baroness — You arc pleased to say so. 

Marquis — How disgusted you are ! An old subscriber to 
the Constilutionnel [conservatively lilieral organ], a liberal, a 
Voltairian [anti-clerical], who goes over to the enemy with aims 
and baggage — what more do you want? M. Maiechal is 
not a man, my dear: he is the great middle class coming over to 
us. As for me, I love this honest mi<ldle class, which holds the 
lie volution in horror now it has nothing more to gain by it, 
which wanks to congeal the wave that has floated it in, and 
reconstruct for its own profit a little feudal France. J^et it pull 
our chestnuts out of the fire and be hanged to it ! For my jiart, 
it’s this cheering spectacle that has put me into humor with 
politics again. So hurrah for M. Mariichal and his mates, gen- 
tlemen of the divine-right middle class! Let’s cover these pre- 
cions allies with honors and glory, till the day when our triumph 
sends fliem back to their lasts ! 

Baroness — But we have plenty of deputies off the same 
piece : why should we choose the least capable for our spokes- 
man ? 

Marquis — Once more, it’s not a question of capacity. 

Baroness — You are a great patron of .M. Mar<ichal’s. 

Marquis — What if I am? I look on him as a sort of retainer 
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of my family. Ilis grandfather was farmer under mine ; 1 am 
his daughter’s guardian : those are ties. 

Baroness — And you don’t tell everything. 

Marquis — I tell all I know. 

Baroness — Then let me complete your information. Rumor 
has it that you were not insensible, once on a time, to the charms 
of the first Mme. jMarechal. 

Marquis — You don’t believe that silly story, I liope ? 

Baroness — Faith! You indemnify i\l. Mardchal so much— ~ 

Marquis — That I seem to have damnified him? Oh, good 
Heavens! who can feel safe from scandal? Nobody; — not 
even you, dear Ilaroness. 

Baroness — I’d very much like to know what they can say 
about me. 

Marquis — ^>illy stuff J certainly won’t repeat to you. 

Baroness — You believe it, of course? 

Marquis — God forbid ! Tlie likelihood that your late hus- 
band married his mother’s companion? It tlirew me into a 
rage ! 

Baroness — That was doing su<;h trash too much honor. 

Marquis — 1 answered smartly enough, 1 assure you. 

Baroness — I don’t doubt it. 

Marquis — All the same, you are right in wanting to marry 
again. 

Baroness — And who told you I want to? 

Marqxds — It’s too bad! you don’t treat me as a friend. I 
deserve your confidence all the more because I don’t need it, 
knowing you as if I had made you. The alliance of a wizard 
is not to be disdained. Baroness. 

Baroness [^seaiinq herself rtear the tahlel — Show your sorcery. 

Marquis \seatiny himself in front of — Willingly! Give 
me your hand. 

Baroness [drau'ing off her glove'\ — You’ll give it back to 
me? 

Marquis — And I’ll help you place it, which is more. 
{^Examining the Baroness' hand.^ You are handsome, lieh, 
and a widow. 

Baroness — One woubl think herself at ^Ime. Lenormand’s. 

Marquis \still inspeeting the hand'\ — With so many facilities, 
not to say temptations, to lead a brilliant and frivolous life, you 
have chosen to play a part almost austere, a part which demands 
irreproachable manners — and you have them. 
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Baronesi — If it was a part, you will admit that it very 
much resembled a penance. 

Marquis — Not for you. 

Baroness — What do you know about it ? 

Marquis — I see it in your baud, faith! I see there even that 
the contrary would have cost you more, owing to the unalterable 
calm with which nature has endowed your heart. 

Baroness [xvithdrawing her hand^ — Say at once that I am 
a monster ! 

Marquis — All in good time ! — The guileless take you for 
a saint; skeptics for one ambitious of power; J, Guy hTaiu;ois 
Condorier, Marquis d’Auberive, take you simj)!}^ for a slirewd 
lierliness, in process of erecting a throne in the midst of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. You already reign over men, hut 
women resist you: your reputation offends them, and nut 
knowing wliere to get at you to hurt, they intrench themselves 
behind that paltry rumor I just told you about. Jn a woj-d, 
your veil is too small, and you aie searching for one large 
enough to cover everj'thing, “ Paris is well worth a mass,” 
said Henry the Fourth : that’s your opinion too. 

Baroness — They say we mustn't contradict sleep-walkers ; 
nevertheless, permit mo to observe to you tliat if 1 wanted a 
husband, witli my foi tuno and my j)osition in the world I could 
have found twenty already as easily as one. 

Marquis — Twenty, yes ; one, no. You forget that pestilent 
little rumor — 

Baroness [rising^ — None but fools believe that. 

Marquis [rfsfrty] — There’s just the hie. You are only 
courted by extremely clever men — too clever ! and it's a fool 
you want. 

Baroness — Because — ? 

Marquis — Because you don’t intend to give yourself a mas- 
ter. You need a husband you can hang up in your drawing- 
room like a family portrait, nothing more. 

Baroness — Have you finished, my dear diviner? There is 
no common-sense in all that stuff ; but you have amused me, 
and I (ian’t refuse you anything. 

Marquis — Mardehal will have the speech? 

Baroness — Or I’ll lose my name. 

Marquis — And you shall lose your name — I engage. 

Baroness — You do anything you please with me. 

Marquis — Ah, Baroness I how quickly I’d take you at your 
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word if I were only sjxty I [Dubois brings in a card on a silver 
salver. Mabqujs, taking the card, reads.] “Count Hugues 
d’Outreville.” [To Dubois.] Show him in, good Heavens! 
show him in — No I tell the Count I’ll be with him in a 
moment. [Dubois goes out. 

Baroness — I am in your way ; but it serves you right I 
There was no need of sending back my carriage. 

Marquis — Really, I should inti'oduce this young man to you 
some day or other ; so why not straight off ? 

Baroness — Who is he ? 

Marquis — My nearest relation — a poor relation. I have 
had him come to Paris so I can make his acquaintance before 
leaving him my fortune. 

Baroness — Legitimate curiosity. How does it happen you 
don’t know him ? 

Marquis — He lives in the County [Venaissin — “ Egypt ”] : a 
true feudal gentleman, and the last time I was there, in the life- 
time of his good father, twenty years ago, Hugues was seven or 
eight. 

Baroness — lie has a fine name. 

Marquis — And sports azure with three golden byzants. But 
don’t go to dreaming — he’s no husband for you; he lacks all 
the nullities of your ideal. 

Baroness — You don’t know him, you said. 

Marquis — I know the race : it is violent and colossal. The 
father and the gi'andfather were six feet high, shoulders to match, 
and I recall that when I wanted to dance little Hugues on my 
knees I had a load of it. But you’ll see the lad yourself. I must 
ask your indulgence for him somewhat ; these country gentle- 
men are not always the pink of high breeding, you know, — big 
hunters, big eaters, big petticoat-chasers. 

Baroness — How shocking ! 

Marquis — W o’ll lick him into shape. [B,ings. To Dubois, 
who enters.] Show him in. 

Dubois [announcing ] — His Lordship the Count d’Outre- 
ville. 


Scene III. 

Marquis [going to meet him tvith open arms] Ha I come 
right here I [Stopping in stupefaction.] What,, is this you, 
that big boy I jumped — 
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Coumt — The fact is, you must consider that I am grown up 
now, sir. 

Marqtiis [aside'] — Bean-pole ! [Aloud. J Excuse my sur- 
prise, cousin : 1 have been used to putting your name on broader 
shoulders. 

Count — Yes, my grandfather and my father were Goliaths: 
1 take after my mother. 

Marquis — Well, you are none the less welcome. Thank 
your stars that you’ve come to me just on the dot for being pre- 
sented to the Baroness Pfeffers. 

Count [bowing] — Her I^adyship is related, I presume, to the 
Baroness Sophie Pfeffem? 

Baroness — That is myself, sir. 

Count — What! that model of piety, of austerity, of — 

Baroness — Thank you, sir ! 

Marquis — Why, yes, that model is neither old nor ugly, 
which surprises yo\i. 

Count — I confess — But gratior pulchro in corpore virtue 
[virtue is more pleasing in a beautiful body] . 

Baroness — Alas, sir, I deserve neither the one nor the other 
of your compliments. 

Count [ahashed] — Ah, madame, if I could have suspected 
you knew Latin — 

Marquis — Then who did you suspect of knowing it here ? 

Count — Pardon me, madame, a wholly uxirneant familiarity. 
[To the Makquis.] How happy M. de Saint-Agathe will be 
when he learns — 

Marquis — And who might M. de Saint-Agathe be? 

Count — Have you never heard M. dc Saint-Agathe spoken 
of? You surprise me. M. de Saint-Agathe, nevertheless, is 
one of our leading lights. I have been so happy as to have him 
for a tutor, and he has remained my director in all things. 

Marquis [aside] — This isn’t a gentleman : it’s a sexton. 

Baroness [aside] — What simplicity I 

Dubois [entering] — Her Ladyship the Baroness’ carriage is 
here. 

Baxoness [aside] — Azure with three golden byzants ! 
[Aloud.] I will escape. Marquis ; I am too much exposed 
here to the sin of pride. Good-by, Count. Your cousin will 
honor me by bringing you to see me ; but I warn you that flat- 
teries must be left at my drawing-room door. Stay where you 
are. Marquis ; invalids don’t go to the doors with guests. 

[Goes out. 
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Scene IV. 

Count — Is that lady married? 

Marquis — Yes, cousin, I have been very sick. Compose 
yourself : it isn’t coming back. 

Count — Awfully lelieved! And what sickness have you 
had, pray? 

Marquis — Tlie Baroness is a widow. Thank you for the 
interest you display in her. 

Count — He is an original. 

Marquis [rt-siVifr;] — 1 don’t fancy my heir. [Aloudi] Let’s 
talk about our affairs. 1 have no children ; you are my nearest 
relative, and my intention, Jis I wrote you, is to leave you all 
my property. 

Count — And T promise to recognize your benefactions by 
making a use of them agreeable to God. 

Marquis — You can make what use yon jdeasc of them. But 
I affixed two conditions to what ymu call niy'^ benefactions ; I 
hope neitber of them is repugnant to you ? 

Count — The first being to add your name to mine, I regard 
it as a favor. 

Marquis --Yerj good. And the second, to take a wife of 
my choosing. I low does that strike you ? 

Count — As a filial duty. 

Marquis — 'i’hat is a strong woixl. 

Count — It is but just, sir ; for I can truly say that on the 
receipt of your adorable letter I vowed you all the feelings of a 
sou. 

Marquis — Quick ns that? All at once? Bang! 

Count -^'Vo such a degree that I no longer recognized my 
right to dispose of my hand Avithout your permission, and did 
not hesitate to break off a very rich marriage Avhich M. de Saint- 
Agathe had arranged for mo in Avignon. 

Marquis — Matters had not gone very far, T suppose ? 

Count — Only the fii*st bann [of Uvo needed^ had been pul)- 
lisbcd. 

Marquis — That all! And on what pretext did you break 
off? 

Count — Oh, Gad ! it wasn’t a family entitled to much con- 
sidemtion — new rich. I have a horror of the middle classes. 

Marquis — Hang it! how will you contrive ? When I have 
just fixed on a middle-class wife for you I 
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Count — Ha, ha ! Charming ! 

Marquis — Slie is very rich and very handsome, but of very 
plebeian family. 

Count — Is this to be serious ? 

Marquis [risiny'] — So serious that 1 make this marriage a 
sine qua non of inheritance from me. 

Count — Permit me to say to you, sir, that I do not compre- 
hend what interest — 

Marquis — V ery simple : she is a girl I saw born, and for 
whom 1 cherish an affection like a father’s. 1 want her children 
to inherit my name, that’s all. 

Count — At least she is an orphan? 

Marquis — Of the mother only. 

Count — Well, that is something. Mothers-in-law are the 
great stumbling-block of. misalliances. 

3Iarquis — I ought to let you know, however, that the father 
has married again, and that the second wife is entirely alive. 
But she is connected with the highest nobility [tmde; by her 
pretensions], and signs “Aglae Mariichal, nee Dc la Vertpil- 
liere.” ^ 

Count — And the father? 

Marquis — Former ironmaster, industrial noble,^ you know 
the sort; right-thinking [i.e., [)ro-cIcrical], deputy of our party. 

Count — Ho is called Mardchal, you say? 

Marquis — Mar^chal. 

Count — Pretty short. Isn’t there some territorial name to 
take, to correct the crudity of the misalliance ? 

Marquis — I’ve found something better than that. You 
would be proud to marry Cathelineau’s •'* daughter? 

Count — To be sure! but what is the connection — 

Marquis — Between a soldier and an orator? Words are 
swords, too. A week from now your father-in-law will be the 
Venddan of the tribune. 

Count — Pshaw ! 

Marquis — I have got our friends to concede that he shall be 
our spokesman in the session about to open. Mum ! it’s a secret 
yet. 


1 Mardclial (Farrier) is a typical middle-class name ; Dc la VertpllliCre 
(Bold I’illager). an invented type of eristocratic origin. 

* Before the Revolution, nobles could engage in no industry but agriculture 
and mining. 

® Venddiin general in the royalist rising against tlie Revolution in 1793 . 
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Count — Do not begin that way, Marquis ! There is no 
longer a misalliance. The good cause ennobles its champions. 
And you say the girl is rich ? 

ilfarg'wis - - She will bring you enough so you can wait 
patiently for my inheritance. 

Count — May that never reach mo ! And she is handsome? 

Marquis — She is simply the very handsomest person I know, 
my dear boy. [Aside.'] I boast of it. [Aloud.] You will 
make her happy, won’t you ? 

Count — I venture to promise that, sir. I comprehend all 
the duties which marriage imposes; my youth has been one long 
preparation for the sacred knot, and I can say that I shall pre- 
sent myself unspotted at the altar. 

Marquis — Huh ! 

Count — Ask M. do Saint-Agathe, who knows my most secret 
actions and my most secret thoughts. 

Marquis — My best compliments on it, but your innocence 
must be like Orestes’, my dear boy — it must begin to weigh on 
you ? I hope so, at least. 

Count [dropping his eyes] — I confess it. 

Marquis — Good enough ! 

Count — Might I venture to ask you if my future wife is 
brunette ? 

Marquis — Ah, ha ! that interests you ! 

Count — It is permitted, it is even recommended, to seek in 
a bride some of those perishable traits which lend one grace the 
moi'e to virtue. At letist that is M. de Saint-Agathe’s advice. 

Marquis — That’s right: it’s a long while since we talked 
about him. By the way, cousin, does M. de Saint-Agathe see 
about your clothe.s, too ? 

Count — Why? 

Marquis — Because you have the air of a dispenser of holy 
water. 1 can’t present you in this deplorable costume : tell my 
valet to send you my tailor. 

Dubois [entering] — M. Mar4chal is here : must we let 
him in? 

Marquis — I should think sol [To the Count.] Comes in 
the nick of time. 

Count — Does he know your projects ? 

Marquis — Not yet, and I shall not open them to him for 
some days. [Aside.] A certain amount of work ought to go 
on in his mind first. 
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Scene V. 

Enter Mar^CHAL. 

MarSchal — By George ! you see before you an enraptured 
man. 1 came to inquire the news about you, — not without 
some uneasiness, I will confess to you now, — and I learn you’re 
going out on horseback ! Thunder ! well, it’s your affaii’. Mar- 
quis. 

Marquis — Gout is like seasickness: when it’s over, it’s over. 
Permit me, my good friend, to introduce Count ITuguesd’Outre- 
ville, my cousin. 

MarSchal — Much honored, my Lord Count. You see before 
you the oldest friend of our dear Marquis. My grandfather wsis 
a farmer of his, and I don't blush for it ; my family has won the 
land, his has lost it,^ and we meet on the same footing, the one 
forgetting his superiority of birth, and the other — 

Marquis — Of his fortune. 

MarSchal — We personify the alliance of the old aristocracy 
and the new. 

Count — You do yourself injustice, sir: you are wholly ours. 
You are so by the same title as Catheliueau. 

MarSchal — I ley ? 

Count — From the illustrious soldier to the great orator is 
but a step. Words are swords, too. You are the Venddan of 
the tribune. 

MarSchal [aside\ — Who’s he hitting at? 

Marquis — You will make fuller acquaintance another time, 
gentlemen. You are worth mutual comprehension. For the 
moment, my dear Count, don’t forget that you have to hold 
a consultation with my tailor ; that is an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to Parisian life. 

Count — Since you permit — [7h Marechal.] I hope for 

the honor of seeing you again, sir. 

Marquis \shotDing him to the door'\ — How does he strike you ? 

Count — He has a grand look, the look of genius. 

Marquis — You’re a fine judge. Good-bye. 

Scene VI. 

MarSchal — Are you sure your cousin’s in his right mind ? 
Oathelineau ! the Vend^an of the tribune ! 

^ Ze., in the Revolution confiscations ; a highly tactful allusion. 
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Marquis — He is a chatterbox, who has spoiled me of the 
pleasure of breaking a great piece of news to you. But first, 
my dear Mardchal, are you quite sure of the solidity of your 
conversion ? You don’t feel the least liberal virus in your heart 
any longer ? 

MarSchal — The suspicion outrages me. 

Marquis — Have you completely renounced Voltaire and his 
pomps ? 

MarSchal — Don’t speak to me about that monster I It’s he 
and his friend Rousseau that have mined everything. So long 
as the doctrines of those scoundrels are not dead and buried, 
there will be nothing sacred, there will be no means of enjoying 
one’s fortune in peace. There must be a religion for the people. 
Marquis. 

Marquis [aside^ — As he doesn’t belong to them any more. 

MarSchal — I’ll go further; tliere ought to be the same one 
for us too. We must frankly return to the religion of our 
fathers. 

Marquis [aside] — //is fathers! — fattened on confiscated 
estates I 

MarSchal — Wo can’t make an end of the Revolution except 
by destroying the University, that den of free-thinking; that’s 
my opinion. 

Marquis — W ell, my friend, bo of good cheer : operations 
against the University are going to begin this veiy session. 

MarSchal — You fill me with joy ! 

Marquis [putting his hand on MauechAl’s shoulder] — Don’t 
you think that in this memorable campaign the voice of our 
spokesman will find an echo, and that he may be styled The 
Venddan of the Tribune? 

MarSchal — What ! Marquis — 

Marquis — Yes, my friend, it is you we have thought of to 
play this magnificent part. 

MarSchal — Is it possible? But it is immortality you are 
offering me ! 

Marquis — Something like that. 

MarSchal — K rom tlie height of the tribune to domipate the 
Assembly with voice and gesture, to carry one’s thought to the 
ends of the earth on tlie wings of Renown I — But, hang it all I 
do you believe I am fit for a speaker ? 

Marquis — Why, I was just in the mood of admiring yout 
eloquence. 
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Marichal — In private circles, it’s well enough. But in pub- 
lic I should never dare. 

Marquii — ■ All habit ! the best way of learning to swim is to 
plunge into the water. 

MarSehal — Only this is no splashing-around business. 

Marqtda — We’ll tie corks under your arms. Your first 
speech is a sort of manifesto ; we’ll give it to you all written, so 
you’ll only have to read it. 

Marichal — Good enough! From the moment nothing is 
needed but courage and conviction — It won’t be known in 
public that the speech isn’t mine ? 

Marquis — Not unless by indiscretion on your part. 

Marichal — You don’t .sup[)ose me capable of that, I hope. — 
And when will the manuscript be put in my liaiuls ? 

Marquis — In a few days. 

MarSchal — I shan’t sleep from now till then. I will con- 
fess my weakness to you: I love glory. 

Marquis — It is the passion of great souls. 

Marechal — Am I quite one of your side now? 

Marquis — Quite. 

Marichal — Then let me call you Condorier, as you call me 
Mar6chal. It is a bit of childishness, il you choose — 

Marquis — Oh, well, do it. You will give me my title when 
you have one of your own. 

Marichal — Ah ! that’s what I understaiid equality to moan : 
this is the fine, the true sort. 

Dubois \enteruu)~\ — A pretty seedy fellow is here claiming 
that his Lordship the Marquis has made au appointment with 
him. 

Marquis — In a minute. [7b Maijeohal.] I am sorry to 
send you away, my dear fellow, but important business has just 
come up. 

Marichal — Why so many ceremonies among people of our 
standing? So long, Condorier, so long! \^Qocs ouf. 

Marquis [to Dubots] — Have him come in now. [Alone.] 
Ass ! .And to think I’ve got to make him a baron yet ! 
ing.'] That man will never know all I’ve done for him. 

Scene VII. 

Dubois [announcing'] — M. Giboyer! 

Marquis — Ah, good morning, ^I. Giboyer I 
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Q-iho^er — My Lord Marquis, I am yours [i.e., your client, 
not your “ sicur 

Marquis — Mine? Oh ! Yes 1 — Pardon me, I had lost for 
a moment the key to your picturesque locutions. I heard through 
your — What do you call Maximilien ? your pupil ? 

Giboyer — The word is too high-flying : a tutor is an article 
of luxury the lower classes have little use for. Say that I am 
his uncle on the. European plan. 

Marquis — Call him your adopted son. — I heard through 
your adopted son, then, that you were coining to spend a week 
in Paris, and was seized with a great desire to see you. 

Giboyer — You are very good, your Lordship. Your desire 
only preceded mine. — You may be sure I should not have 
gone through Paris without knocking at your door — 1 am not 
an ingrate. 

Marquis — Don’t let's talk of that. — Do you know you have 
not changed since we lost sight of each other? How are you 
getting on ? 

Giboyer — It would seem that my father, foreseeing the 
inclemenoies of my existence, must have built me of lime and 
sand. Hut yourself — it seems to me you take on years without 
advancing in age. 

Marquis [at riyhf\ — Oh I as for me, I advanced so fast that 
I haven’t budged an inch for twenty years. [Seathiy himself 
near the table.^ But let’s talk about you, my comrade. How 
have you come out ? Have you got a serious position at 
last ? 

Giboyer [seating himself also'\ — Yes, extremely serious : one 
of the hands in the funeral corporation at Lyons. 

Marquis — In the funeral corporation ? 

Giboyer — Daytimes; evenings, ticket-taker at the Celestins’ 
Theatre. I won’t spread myself on so philosophic a contrast. 

Marquis — Thanks for that. And what is your position in 
the obsequies ? 

Giboyer — Arranger. I am the one who tells the guests, 
with an agreeable smile, “ Gentlemen, whenever it may give 
you pleasure — ” 

Marquis — Pardon me for astonishment that with your 
talent, you have not been able to pull your jackstraws out of 
the heap better. 

Giboyer — You talk at your ease about it. The manage- 
ment of jackstraws demands a delicacy of touch incompatible 
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with the burdens I have always earned on my shoulders ; my 
father first, Maximilien next. * 

Marquh — Then why the deuce do you amuse yourself 
rescuing orphans? 

Giboyer — What would you have? The Montyon prize 
[ for magnanimity] wouldn’t let me sleep.* [^RisingJ] Allow 
me, won’t you ? 1 can’t stay in one place. — And then later I 

had a good situation on Vernouillet’s paper ; I had my foot on 
the ladder at last: but, thud! the horse dropped dead under me 
and I fell in the street again, just as payment fell due for 
the little man’s second quarter in college. I had to find a place 
to-day or to-morrow ; I was offered the editorship of the Radical, 
and took it. You know what the “editor” of a paper was 
then [under the censorship] : its scapegoat, its man of penalties. 
Funny profession, wasn’t it? but it paid well: four thousand 
francs, boarded and lodged at government charge eight months 
out of twelve. I saved money. Unluckily ’48 came, and the 
.prison career was closed for me. 

Marquis — Didn’t you offer your services to the Republic? 

Giboyer — It refused them. 

Marquis — The prude ! 

Giboyer — I was in despair ; not for myself, — 1 have never 
found any trouble in earning my salt, — but for the child whose 
education I should have to break off. It was then that I 
thought of you and came to find you. 

Marquis — Do you remember the time you cursed the cruel 
boon of education? Who would have said then that one day 
you would ask me to help you glue this Nessus’-shirt on a poor 
child’s back? 

Giboyer — I confess that before sending him to college I had 
more than one confab with my pillow. My own example wasn’t 
encouraging I But the situations had only an apparent analogy : 
it needs more than one generation for a family of porters to make 
a breach into society! All assaults resemble each other: the 
first assailants remain in the ditch and make a hurdle of their 
bodies for those who follow. I was the sacrificed generation : 
it would really have been too stupid to have the sacrifice profit 
nobody. 

Marquis — On my part, I was happy to endow my fatherland 
with one socialist more. But to come back to you, you had 

> An allusion to Plutarch’s story that Themistoclcs said “ Miltiades’ trophy 
would not let him sleep.” 
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nothing more on your shoulders then ; that was the time to draw 
out your jackstraws. 

Q-iboyer — That’s what I told myself ; but you shall see my 
run of bad luck ! The press gave me only a starvation diet, 
thanks to the vast crop of journals ; then I struck the idea of 
writing a series of contemporary biographies. 

Marquis — I read some of them: they were very spicy. 

Q-iboyer — Too spicy! Didn’t I take my stage part of Chief 
Justice in dead earnest? Fool! I wrote with the sharp end of 
my pen : duels, lawsuits, fines — all sorts of earthquake ! My 
editor got scared and suspended publication ; and when I wanted 
to reenter journalism, I found all dooi'S Imrred by the powerful 
enmities my little Popedom had ci’eated. Nevertheless, Maxi- 
milien was about to leave college ; I wanted to perfect a ster- 
ling education for him. Tliere was no time to squirm or make 
wry faces inside : I put on dirty clothes and jumped in. 

Marquis — Jumped in ! What do you mean by that? 

Qiboyer — You don’t know, you upper set, any professions, 
but those on the surface of the water ; but down at the bottom 
fifty slimy industries you have no susjiicion of nose around in 
the mud. If 1 told you 1 had kept an intelligence ollice ! That 
isn’t particularly nutritious ; hut I’ve got the stomach of an 
ostrich, thank God ! I have eaten my finger-ends on good days, 
dirt on bad ones, and Maximilien is a Litt. D., Ph. D., LL.I). ! 
He has traveled like the scion of a great family! he has honors. 
— As if all that cost nothing I 

Marquis — You take a singular interest in that hid. 

Qiboyer — lie is niy one relative, and then one is liable to 
take up a hobby as he grows old ; mine is to make Maximilien 
what I could not be myself, an honorable and honored man. 
It pleases mo to bo a dunghill and fertilize a lily. That fad is 
as well worth while as a snuff-box collector’s. 

Marquis — I think so too. But why haven’t you acknowl- 
edged this son you adore? 

Qiboyer — What son ? 

Marquis [risin//] — Foxy! I know your histoiy as well as 
you do. You had iMaxirailieu in 1837, by a newspaper folder 
named Addle Gdrard. Am I rightly informed? 

Qiboyer — Yes, Mr. President. 

Marquis — You lost sight of mother and child nimbly enough 
up to November, 1845, the date when the poor girl died, 

Qiboyer — How did you find out — 
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Marquis have our police, my dear fellow. Adt^le G Gi- 
rard wrote you a despairing letter in which she bequeathed j-ou 
Maximilien ; you hurried to her death-bed, and wanted to legiti- 
mize the child by a marriage in extremis^ but the mother gave 
up the ghost before the sacrament ; and then, by a freak I wish 
you would explain to me, you saddled yourself with the orphan 
without being willing to acknowledge him. Why was that ? 

Crihoyer — Your Lordship, I have written a book wliich is the 
digest of all my experience and all my ideas. I believe it line 
and true, I am proud of it, it reconciles mo with myself ; and 
for all that, I won’t publish it under my name, for fear my name 
might harm it. 

Marquis — That seems prudent, to be sure. 

Crihoyer — Well, if 1 don't sign my book, why should you 
expect me to sign my boy ? I congratulate m 3 \self every day 
that death left me no time to fasten on him the ball-and-chaiii 
of his parentage - 

Marquis — At least he knows you are his father ? 

Gihoyer — What good would it do? If lie didn’t keep the 
secret, it would injure him ; and if he did kecjp it I should be 
deeply wounded, llesides, why put in his mind that cause of 
timidity or effrontery? What should I gain by it? Don’t you 
believe that at any given moment he would find it harder to 
forgive me my vices if he had to blush for them as for a taint 
in himself? 

Marquis — Do you know, my brave follow, you have been 
worked up to great delicacies of feeling since 1 saw you? 

Gihoyer \dryly'\ — You’ll be worked up as high when you 
are a father. 

Marquis — Look out. Master Giboyer, you are forgetting 
yourself ! 

Gihoyer — I am retaliating, that’s all, your Lordshijx Now 
let’s come to the point; for I don’t suiq^ose you have given 
yourself up to this long investigation out of j^ure curiosity. 

Marquis — And pray what do you supx^ose ? 

Gihoyer — That before offering me a confidential position, 
you wanted to make sure if my secret was a sufficient guaranty. 
Is it sufficient ? 

Marquis — Yes. 

Gihoyer — Then talk ahead. 

Marquis \seating himself^ — How much do your two trades 
bring you in ? 
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Qihoyer — Eighteen hundred francs, each washing the other’s 
hands ; but don’t take that figure for the basis of your offers. 
You forgot to ask me what I’m in Paris to do. Now, I’m here 
to make arrangements with an American society that’s starting 
a paper in the United States, and offers me twelve thousand 
francs to conduct it. Everybody hasn’t forgotten me. 

Marquin — I am a proof of that. Then you understand 
English 

Qiboyer — I invented the Boyerson method. 

Marquis — And you will consent to expatriate yourself? 

GHhoyer — For certain ; unless you offer me the same advan- 
tages, in which case I’ll give you the preference. 

Marquis — But you would make some sacrifice to remain 
near Maximilien ? 

Oiboyer — I'kat would be a sacrifice at his expense ; for if I 
go out there, at the end of six yeai’s 1 can bring him back three 
thousand francs yearly income, — that is to say, independence. 

Marquis — And if we, my friends and I, charge ourselves 
with pushing him ? I am always intei’ested in him. I have 
already put him into M. Marechal’s as secretary. 

Giboyer — Fine advancement 1 

Marquis — Hm ! ha ! There’s a good lady there, still fresh, 
who interests herself in young people and places them extremely 
well. Maximilien’s predecessors all have good situations. 

Giboyer — Many thanks! The place 1 destine for him is 
not in your ranks, and there’s no one but myself that can give 
it to him. 

Marquis — What place ? and in what ranks ? 

Giboyer — My examination is finished, my Lord Marquis. 

Marquis [rising'^ — Wait a minute. So it’s he that is to 
sign your book? Splendid I You thus transfuse into his life 
the quintessence of your own ; you leave yoixrself as a legacy. 
Bravo, my man I you practice paternity pelican fashion. 

Giboyer — You wander from the question, my Lord Marquis ; 
let’s come back there, please. This is my ultimatum : I want 
the same terms as D^odat. 

Marquis — And who told you — 

Giboyer — You don’t expect to put mo in your police, do 
you ? That is worked by bigger men than I am. Then what 
service can I be to you, if not to replace your virtuoso ? You 
thought shamefacedness wouldn’t stop me, and you were right : 
my conscience lias no right to play prude. But if you expected 
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to get me for a crust of bread, you were mistaken. You need 
me worse than I do you. 

Marquii — IJo ! ho! There’s conceit for you. 

Criboyer — No, my Lord Marquis. You cjiu perhaps find a 
literary scamp as capable as I am of emptying a poisoned ink 
bottle on whoever comes along ; but the inconvenience of those 
auxiliaries is, that you are never sure of keeping them. Now, 
me you can hold on to. That is what puts me in shape to make 
conditions. 

Marquis — That double-ended reasoning strikes me as unan- 
swerable. Deodat had a thousand francs a month : the com- 
mittee wanted to effect a reduction under that head, but I will 
lay stress on your reasons. 

Gihoyer — Perlia 2 )s it wouldn’t want to decide except on 
sample. Suppose I broach a bottle of Deodat for you liere this 
evening ? 

Marquis — Arc you sufiiciently master of his style ? 

Giboyer — Oh, gracious — to make shift at a definition, it 
consists in dovhlhig up the freethinkei', knocking out tlie philos- 
opher,^ and, in a word, preceding the ark Avith cane and billy.^ 
A mixture of Ilourdaloue and Tui’lupin® aj^died to the defense 
of holy things ; the Dies Ine on the mirliton.* 

Marquis — Bravo 1 Turn those claws against our adver- 
saries, and it will be all right. But tell me, do you feel in 
condition to write a parliamentary speech ? 

Giboyer — Yes indeed ! I keep eloquence in stock too ; but 
that conies extra. 

Marquis — A bargain. And what pseudonym will you 
take ? for you couldn’t be of any service to us under your own 
name. 

Giboyer — That’s clear ; and it suits mo in every way. The 
boy won’t know it’s 1 ; and besides, I’ve squeezed out all the 
juice of the old Giboyer into his glass — let’s pass on to another. 
Besides, I’ve had enough of that poor <lcvil nothing succeeds 
with, who has found no means of being a literary man with his 
talent or an honest man Avith his virtues. — On with a new skin ! 
and hurrah for M. Boyergi ! 

^ 7.e., in France, materialist. * As corporal and policeman. 

* Famous low comedian. 

♦ A squeaking reed pipe, on which vulgstr songs and jokes and doggerel verse 
— like our comic vaientines, and known as “mirliton poetry” — are nasally 
chanted. 
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Marquii — Your anagram — capital ! — I will introduce you 
to your bankers to-morrow evening. [ Giving him a bartk bilW] 
This is for your first expenses ; so that I shan’t know you when 
you come back I 

Giboyer — Leave that to me ; I was assistant manager in the 
Marseilles Theatre. 

Marquis — Till to-morrow 1 [Giboyer goes out.^ Ugh 1 
what a day I 

Dubois [^entering'] — Ilis Lordship’s horse is saddled. 
Marquis — All right 1 [ Taking Ms hat and gloves. ] Queer 

scamp ! It’s the prostitute earning her daughter’s dowry. 

ACT IT. 

Scene : A small drawing-room at M. MAKkCHAL’s. Two doors 
in flats. Fireylace in rear. Tapestry frame at right. 

Scene I. 

Mme. Mau6ohal, seated embroidering; Maxim ILIEN, seated 
near her on a cushioned stool., reading to her. 

Maximilien [reads'^ — 

“ I wept iny tears out, there with God alone : 

Then longed, ere death enchained me for its own, 

To cast my eyes on those dear spots of yore, 

So full of luouruful charms; and o’er and o’er 
Throughout the eve looked on them all once moi'e. 

Oh ! how few seasons’ — ” * 

Mme. MarSchal — I am afraid you are getting tired, M. 
Maximilieu. 

Maximilien — No, madame. 

Mme. Mardchal — You must think I take a rather unfair 
advantage of you. 

Maximilien — I am too happy that my services as reader 
can till the gap of my services as secretary. I have done no 
work with my two hands since I came to M. Marechal’s. 

Mme. Mareehal — You read like an angel. 

Ma.nmUien — Yon are indulgent. 

Mme. Mardchal — The way you read verses, one feels that 
you love them. As for me, I adore them. You write them, 
perhaps ? 


^ From Lamartino's “Jocelyn.” 
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Maximilien — I have written some bad enough not to tempt 
me to begin over again. 

Mme. MarSch.al~—\t seems to me tliat if I had been a man, 
I should have been a poet — a poet or a soldier. Women are 
much to be commiserated, so they are ! Action is forbidden 
them, and they are not allowed even to embody their reveries. 

Maximilien — Poor Avomen ! [AsaZe.] Wluit surprises me is, 
that you still tind any of that. [Aloud.'\ Do you wish me to 
go on ? 

Mme. MarSehal — If it doesn’t tire yon to I’cad. I should 
never be tired of listening myself. That music is so beautiful ! 

Maximilien \rea(lif\ — 

“ Oh 1 how few seasons’ flowers and frost and gale 
Had blotted all our traces from the vale ! 

How in those paths, familiar to onr tread, 

Earth soon forgot ns like its silent dead ! ” 

Mme. MarSchal — You were very young when you lost your 
motlier. 

Maximilien — I was eight. [Reading'] — « 

“ The vegetation, like a sea of green,” 

Mme. Mardchal — And you never knew your father? 

Maximilien — Never. [Readts] — 

“ With billoAvy creepers overspread the scene. 

Bindweed and brier — ” 

Mme. Mariclial — Poor boy. Alone in the world at eight I 
How much courage you needed I 

Maximilien — None, nuidauie. No one has had an easier 
life than mine, thanks to the divinely good man who rescued 
me I 

Mme. MarSchal — He is a relative of yours, I believe ? 

Maximilien — Cousin in the tenth or eleventh degree ; but 
his benefactions have drawn the relationship so mindi closer 
that in calling him uncle I wrong him by one grade. He had 
no childi'en, and, so to speak, adopted me. 

Mme. Mar 4 chal A\i \ I understand that, I who have no 
longer a child I I should be a happy woman if I could find 
some one to be a mother to. 

Maximilien — But it seems to me you are every way led — • 
Your stepdaughter ? 
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Mme. MarSchal — Fernande? Yes — But it is a son I 
should wish. A son’s love must be tenderer. Poor Fernande I 
I cannot feel harshly toward her : her coldness to me is her 
fidelity to a tomb. 

Maximilien — I believe she lost her mother in the cradle. 

Mme. MarSchal — Oh, not at all I She was three, and with 
us women sensibility is so precocious. 

Maximilien — Mile. Fernande must have worn out hers in 
the bud. 

Mme. MarSchal — Doesn’t she seem very expansive to you ? 

Maximilien — No — no indeed ! 

Mme. MarSclwl — Dear me ! she is a little barbarian, who 
has been reared all alone. Perhaps she is rather proud, but 
how could it be otherwise in her position as a rieli heiress? 

Maximilien — Permit me, madame: there is no need of being 
rich to be proud, and it is a virtue ; but it is not pride Mile. 
Fernande has, it is superciliousne.ss. 

Mme. MarSchal — Have you any complaint for yourself — 

Maximilien — Complaint for myself, no, because it is abso- 
lutely all the same to me ; but frankly. Mile. Fernande displays 
an ostentation of indifference to me that is (piite useless. I 
keep myself in my place, and have not the least desire to get 
myself put back there. She is wasting her frost. 

Mme. MarSchal — It may be in your interest ; she may be 
afraid — 

Maximilien — Of what ? 

Mme. MarSchal — You are young, she is handsome — 

Maximilien — And she has read novels where the poor sec- 
retary falls in love with the baron’s daughter ? She can re- 
assure herself, I am running no danger. There is a river of 
ice between us. 

Mme. MarSchal — And that river is — 

Maximilien — Her dowry! which she would be sure to 
think me in love with. Rich girls — brrr ! The rustling of 
their gowns seems like the crumpling of bank bills ; and I read 
only one thing in their beautiful eyes, — “The law punishes 
the counterfeiter.” 

Mme. MarSchal — I love to see you have those ideas ; I have 
judged you rightly. It must be said, alas ! that firmness of 
sentiment is only in men reared in the school of adversity. 

Maximilien — Not at all, madame I that is the only master I 
have lacked, thanks to my dear protector. 
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Mme. MarSchal — Do not blush at having known misery, 
M. Maximilien ; not before me, at least. 

Maximilien — Neither before you, madame, nor before any- 
body. But truly, if 1 did know it, it was at the ago when one 
doesn’t comprehend it, and I no longer remember it. Nothing 
of my infancy remains to mo except a disagreeable impression, 
that of cold; and yet when 1 saw the warts on all my little 
playmates’ hands, I should have been ashamed not to have some 
— [smiling] — I did have some. 

Mme. Mar^eluil — It is very becoming to a man to jest about 
his experiences : light-hearteduess is the most virile form of 
courage. 

Maximilien [aside"] — The good lady sticks there. 

Mme. Mar^chal — If 1 had a son, I should wish him smiling 
in his strength like, like you — and I should beg you to be his 
friend — his Mentor rather, for he would still be very young. 

Maximilien — She must have been married late. 

Mme. MarSehal — Love me a little, M. Maximilien. 

Maximilieti — Certainly, madame — 

Scene II. 

Feunande opens thx door., and makes a motion to withdraw. 

Mme. Mar6chal — Come in, dear, you’re not in the way. 
M. Maximilien is so kind as to do some reading to me. If the 
beautiful verses don’t scare you away, take your work and listen. 

Fernande — With pleasure, madame. 

[Brimjs forth her tapestry frame and installs herself. 

Maximilien [aside., indicating Mme. MAufccHAL] — How she 
looks at me ! Is it just accident ? — Oh, for shame ! 

Mme. Mar6chal [ifoing over to Fernande] — I'liat square is 
very pretty : take care and not lose it, as you did the last one. 

Fernande [at her work] — I shall doubtless find it again. 

Mme, Marechal — Some day when nobody needs it, I sup- 
pose? 

Fernande — Probably. 

Mme... MarSchal — You can’t get it out of my head that you 
lost it so as not to show it to Mme. Matheus. 

Fernande — Why shouldn’t I have shown it ? 

Mme. Marichal — Because there were three defects in it, I 
think. 

Fermnde — What were you reading? 
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Mme. “ Jpcelya.” Will you resume, M. Maxi- 

milieu ? 

Ma^dmilieii [aside] — She has a queer way of looking at 
people. [ Reads] — 

“ Bindweed and brier hampered every pace ; 

The grass I trod upon knew not my face ; 

The lake where fallen leaves had found a grave, 

Now flung them back from all its leaden wave. 

Naught was reflected — ” 

Mme. MarSchal [<o Fernande] — What are you looking for T 
I can’t listen when people are moving things around me. 

Fernande — I can’t find my blue ball. 

Mme. Mar4chal — You lose everything. 

Maximillen [rising] — Will you permit me, mademoiselle? 

Fernande [dryly] — Don’t disturb yourself, sir : I have it. 

Maximilien [picking up the hall — aside] — Have you ! So- 
have I. [Puts it on the mantel.] Miss Stuck-up ! 

Scene III. 

Enter Marbchae, manuscript in hand. 

MnrSchal — Ah ! I was looking for you, M. (lerard. Good 
morning, Fernando. holds out her forehead to him without 

quitting her work ; he kisses her.] Here’s your stent, my young 
friend.' 

Maximilien — All the better, sir. I was complaining of my 
uselessness. 

MarSchal — From now on you won’t lie idle any more, so be 
easy. 

Fernande — ^^What is it? 

Mar^chal — What is it? Haven’t you noticed for three^ 
days that 1 had a gloomy and preoccupied air? 

Fernande — No. 

MarSchal — That surprises me I I thought I had — and one^ 
might have had it for less. I’ve jxist written a speech that will 
be a thunderbolt, 

Fernayide [rising and going, to. her father] A speech? You 
are going to speak ? 

Marshal got to. 

Fernande — Ah, father, speech is silver, but silencie 
golden. 
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MeirSehal — There are circumstances, my girl, there are 
positions, when silence is a defection, and not to speak is com- 
plicity. Isn’t that so, Aglae? 

Mine. MarSchal — Of course. [ To Fehn ande.] Y our father 
owes pledges to his party, hi.s distinguished friendships, and, I 
say it boldly, to his alliance with a De la V ertpillifere. 

Fernande — Is it you, madame, who are urging him on? 

Mme. Mareclial — Are you vexed at seeing him emerge from 
his obscurity ? 

Fernando — Alas ! llis tranquil life has not kept my vanity 
on tho rack ; his name without distinction has been enough for 
me, me, who loved him. [To MAUEcniAL.] Wliat ambition is 
seizing you ? I shall be worried to death the day you mount 
that dreadful tribune. 

Mareclial — It isn’t ambition, girlie, it’s duty! Don’t try 
to shake me : it will be in -vain. Honor speaks and it must be 
heard. [Feknande returns to her tajiestry My dear Gerard, 
do me the kindness of copying over my scrawls in your liand- 
somer hand, for 1 can’t make out my meaning thei’e myself. 

Fernando — Oh, you’ll read it ? 

Maximilie.n — I will set about the work at once. 

Mardchal — Run over it a little lirst, to see if you can decipher 
it. [To Feunandk.] Yes, I shall read it ; that doesn’t make 
you so uneasy, hey ? distrustful little thing! 1 shall read my 
first si>eech ; as for the second, we’ll see. [ Tappiny her playfully 
on the chec1c.'\ So we take our father for an old duffer, (h) we ? 

[FernANDE Msses his hand; Maxiahlien sits in a corner 
and runs over the manuscript. 

Servant [announc€8~\ — Her Ladyship the Raroness Pfeffers 1 


Scene IV. 

Enter the Baroness, with a piece of tapestry rolled up in her 

muff. 

Mme. MarSchal — Ah, Baroness ! 

Bc^Qness — This is not your day, madame, but I did not 
wish to pass your door without knocking, though 1 still hope 
to see you enter mine to-morrow evening. 

MarSchal — We’ll go, if we have to go on our heads I 
Baroness — Are you coming on well, Mr. Orator? 

MarSchal — Ready for the combat,, madame. 
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Baroness — Ho for tlie triumph ! [2h Mme. Mabbchal.] 

I have also a little service to ask of you, madame. 

Mme. Mar^chal — I regret that it should be little. 

Baroness — We are both patronesses of the Chinese Chil- 
dren’s Mission ; I have sold all my tickets and am asked for 
more. Could you let me have a dozen of yours ? 

MarSclial — They don’t fight so much over hers as yours, 
dear Baroness. 

Mme. MarSchal \_aside'] — Brute ! \^Alou(l.'\ I will see what 

I have left. 

Baroness — Is it going to put you out ? You can send them 
to me. 

Mme. Mar^chal — No, I prefer to give them to you at once, 
it is safer : they might be stolen. 

Marichal \low'\ — Yoii’ve got them all yet. 

Mme. Marechal [^same'\ — You never say anything without 
putting your foot in it. [&oes out. 

Baroness [approaching Feunande’s //•«?««] — Ah, you are 
one of tlie Altar Society, too, mademoiselle ? 

Fernande — No, madame. 

Baroness — What? isn’t what you are making there a square 
for a kneeling rug ? 

Fernande — It is anything you like. 

Baroness — But it’s the regulation pattern — look. 

[ Unrolls the tapestry she has in her muff. 

Fernande [aside] — Oh dear ! 

Marechal — Is that your work ? Oh, charming ! 

Fernande — It is very pretty. That must have cost — a 
great deal of time, didn’t it ? 

Baroness — Oh my, no! 

Mme. MarSchal [retur7iing^ — I’ve only nine left : here they 
are. 

Marechal [showing her the Bakoness’ tapestry '\ — Look at 
this, dear. 

Mme. Marechal [to Fernande] — Oh, you found it again ? 

Marechal — What are you saying ? 

Mme. Marechal — Why, yes indeed, that’s the square Fer- 
nande thought she had lost. 

Marechal — You’re dreaming, my dear. 

Mme. MarSchal — It is quite recognizable — here are the 
three poor spots. Isn’t it, F ernando ? 

Fernande — I must say it is true. 
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Barone9» [ande^ — Ow ! 

Maximilien [aside] — Good ! 

Mar4ehal [aside] — Thundex' ! what a slip-up that was ! 

Baroness [threatening Fbrnandb tvith her finger] — Ah, little 
mischief, you recognized your own work, and you were laughing 
at me, asking me if it had cost much time I 

Fernando — I wished to make you confess that your good 
works left you no time for knitting-work. 

MarSchal [aside] — That child has wit when it’s needed. 

Mme. Marichal — Let me into the secret, please. 

Baroness — What society woman makes her tapestry herself 
and wears only her own hair? Those are little deceits so gen- 
eral and so well understood, that when our switch comes off 
before our friends we put it on again with a laugh [rolls up her 
square]^ and that’s what I’m doing. 

Marichal [aside] — Charming I adorable ! No one has 
more grace ! 

Baroness — What surprises me in this accident is not that 
my tapestry shouldn’t be my work, for 1 bought it : it’s that it 
should bo yours, mademoiselle. 

Mar4chal — Y es, that’s a fact : how could it be sold to you ? 

Mme. Mar4chal [to Fkunandb] — I have always suspected 
the honesty of your chambermaid. 

Fernando — Poor Jeannette ! she is incapable — 

Mme. MarSchal — It isn’t the first time your little pieces of 
work have got lost : probably she is making merchandise of 
them. 

Baroness — And that the poor old woman we buy tliem of is 
a “fence.” One more fraud on charity I 

MarSchal — This is very serious. 1 1 ave J eannette come here 
till I question her. 

Fernando — No, father ; I will explain the great mystery to 
you later. 

Mme. MarSchal — Why not at once ? 

MarSchal — Have Jeannette come here. 

Fernando [very red] — Well I since I am compelled, it was 
I that gave those trifles to old Ma’am Hardouin. 

Maximilien [aside] — Come, come ! 

Mme. MarSchal — It isn’t worth blushing for as you are 
doing. 

Baroness — Besides, madame, why force her to reveal her 
beautiful soul ? 
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Fernande — These things are ridiciilous when they are not 
secret. 

Mme. MarSchal — This is romantic charity. 

Mar6ehal — Haven’t you enough money for charity ? 

Femande [impatiently^ with tears in her eyes'] — It isn’t all 
the poor that will take charity. That old woman is proud ; she 
is used to living by her needle, her eyesight is failing, and I 
come to the aid of her eyes, that’s all. There is nothing ro- 
mantic about it, and truly I don’t understand why I should be 
tormented for so little a thing. 

Marichal —r Come, quiet down : tliere’s no great harm done. 

Maximilien [in a low voice^ — I believe it. 

Mar^ehal [to Maximilikn] — Do you like it? 

Maximilien — I can read it perfectly ; 1 am going to begin 
work on it. [ Goes out. 

Baroness — Is that your seiiretary ? He is distinguished 
looking, (jood-by, dear madame ; I leave you in great morti- 
fication over the little annoyance I Jiave l>een the cause of for 
Mile. Fernande. I am going to carry my brend of discord to 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ ; and rest easy, mademoiselle, 1 will not 
reveal your part in the collal)oration. 

Servant [announces'] — II is Lordship the Count d’Outreville ! 

Scene V. 

Enter the Count ; I3a uoness leaniny against the fireplace. 

Mar4chal — Good morning, my Lord Count. 

Count [without seeing the Baboness] — How are the ladies? 
Their faces answer for them. My cousin made an appointment 
for me here — 

MarSchal — Condorier ? 

Count — But I see that in my eagerness I liave anticipated 
the time. 

Mme. 3Iar(‘ehal — You are too gracious. Lord Count. 

Baroness — Good-bye, dear madame. 

Count — Oh, pardon, Baroness ! I did not perceive you. 

Baroness — I thought you did not recognize me. 

Count [approaching the fireplace^ — Could you believe that 
niter having seen you once — 

Baroness — I can believe it all the more, because at St. 
Thomas Aquinas' you were not twenty chaiiB from me and 
didn’t bow to me. 
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Count I could have supposed you Would do me the honor 
to recognize me — 

BaroneM *— Oh ! the honors I can do you hardly toucli yoxu 
I have done you that of inviting you to my house, and you 
iiaven’t appeared there, Do I frighten you ? 

Count — Oh no ! 

JSofoneoe-^ Well ! try to earn your pardon. 

Servant [announces] His Lordship the Marquis d’Auberive I 

Scene VI. 

Enter the Mauquis. 

Baroneei [to the Marquis] — I am saved by a scratch : I was 
going to heap reproaches on you, Marquis. 

Marquie — And why so, lovely being ? 

Baronesi — Your cousin will tell you. To-morrow, will you 
not, dear madamo? and you too, dear young lady. [Goee out. 

Count [aside^ — ■ She lecognized me ! 

Metrichal — What grace ! wliat e<ise ! She is in lier own 
Louse everywhere. 

Fernnnde — Yes, it is we who seemed to bo making the c^all. 

Marquie — What I admire in her above all is tact. She 
understood that I have to talk serious business to you, and 
Taised the siege. My dear Fernando, go and see if she has gone 
for good. 

Fernande And don’t come back to tell Us.” 

Marquis [smiling] — Tliere isn’t any need of it, really. 

Scene VII. 

Mme. Mar4ehal — Ain I in the way too ? 

Marquis^ On the contrary, 1 count on you to help plead 
my cause. But let’s sit down. [They seat themselves.] 
Madame, you have never shared our friend Mardclial’s repug- 
nance to marrying Ferimnde to a gentleman. 

Mme. Mar^chal-^l have not the same motives as he to dread 
an aristocratic alliance : for me it is not quitting my .sphere, it 
is rebntering it. 

Mar^chal' — Heavens, my good friend! that repugnance you 
speak of wasn't an actual repugnance, it was rather— what shall 
I say ? a possibly exaggerated modesty. 

Marquis^! should have understood that up to a certain 
point, a week ago ; but to-day there is not a gentleman who 
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does not consider your alliance an honor to him ; and the proof 
is that I have come to ask the hand of my ward for the Count 
d’Outreville, here present, the sole heir of my property and my 
name. 

Mare dial — Is it possible? What, my Lord Marquis I you 
would consent — 

Mme. Mar^dial [low to her husband'] — Dignity, please I 
[Aloud.] We are deeply touched. Marquis, by the request you 
choose to make of us, but we ought before all to consult our 
dear Fernande’s Iieart. 

Mar^chal — Ah, that’s true. 

Marquis — Nothing more just, madame ; but could it not be 
consulted at once ? W ould you see any inconvenience in my 
cousin’s pleading his own cause with Fernande? 

MarSdial — None, at all. Marquis, none at all. 

Mme. MarSdial [low] — You throw yourself at his head. 

Marquis — And you, madame ? 

Mme. MarSdml — I think all this is very irregular. 

Marquis — I know it ; but cannot etiquette have a little 
compassion on a young man’s impatience ? [Xow, to the Count.} 
Say something yourself ! 

Count [coldly] — I beg you, madame. 

Mme. MarSdial — As everybody wishes it — 

MarSdial — That’s it ! Send for F ernande, my dear. [Low.] 
And prepare her a little. 

Mme. MarSdial — Once more, this is all very quick work. 
Well I 1 yield. [Q-oes out. 

Scene VIII. 

MarSdial — Now my wife’s out of the way, let me tell you 
without ceremony, my dear Marquis, how happy and proud I 
am of yoxxr alliance ! 

Count — It is for me alone, sir, to congratulate myself on it. 

MarSdial — I hadn’t intended to give but eight hundred 
thousand francs to my daughter, but now I’ll give her a round 
million. 

Count — Pray, sir, do not let us talk of these meannesses. 

Marquis — On the contrary, just let’s talk of them 1 My 
cousin has at present only twelve thousand francs income, but 
I have seventy I shall leave him — as late as possible. 

MarSdial — Thunder ! I’ve got a hundred more to offer 
him the day of my funeral. 
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Marquis — My grand — your grandchildren, I meant to say 
— will be in easy circumstances. 

Marichal — Why take it back, my dear Condorier? Say 
our grandchildren I They’ll bear your name, won’t they? 
Why, begad. Marquis ! here we are relations — allied, anyway 
— through the women. 

Marquis \th>ughtlessly'\ • — We were already — er — by our 
opinions. 

MarSchal — But what are they amusing themselves at, out 
there ? I’ll bet Mme. Marechal’s making us wait just for 
dignity. 

Marquis — Go and hunt them up : I will rejoin you. 

MarSchal — I’m going to. [Looking haek at the COUNT /rom 
the doorway.'] How handsome he is ! 

Scene IX. 

Marquis — See here, my dear fellow, you’re going to the 
altar like a whipped dog. I don’t want you to be unhappy I 
If your bride displeases you, you ought to say so. 

Count — It isn’t that she displeases me, but — 

Marquis — Say it, say it, don’t incommode yourself I I’m 
in no straits for an heir. Urn avulso non deficit alter.} to speak 
your own tongue. I’ll fall back on another branch — that of 
Valtravers. 1 am on bad terms with them ; but reconciliation 
will be easy Aureus, by Gad ! ^ 

Count — Cousin, in heaven’s name, do not become excited ! 

Marquis — I am not becoming excited, sir, I am putting you 
at your ease. It is clear this marriage doesn’t inspire you with 
enthusiasm. 

Count — Why, yes, cousin, it inspires me with it. 

Marquis — Oh, you don’t find Fernando well enough made. 
Thqn do as well for yourself I 

Count — But suppose I should have the ill fortune to dis- 
please her, in spite of my good will ! 

Marquis — I should be sorry for you ; but I’ll call up a 
ValtravBrs. You are prejudiced. 

Count — Good gracious, what a situation ! 

[F KKNANDK appears at the door^ left^ 

Marquis [low’] — Here she is ! I’ll leave you, 

^ Virgil, misquoted ; “ One overturned, another will be lacking.’* 

* Same quotation. 

VOL. xxvn. — 10 
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Count \jiame\ — I don’t know liow to begin. 

Marquii [^same] — Very dilficult, i»n’t it ! “Mademoiselle, 
1 have the consent of your parents, but I do not wish to hold 
you except of your own will,” [To Fehnande.] You ex- 
pected to find your stepmother here, my child ; but she haa 
deserted you as well as your father, and I’m going to ask them 
the reason. out. 


Scene X. 

Count [aside] — Her head is handsome ; but what a differ- 
ence from the divine Pfeffers ! And if she refuses me, I am 
ruined I [Aiowd.] Mademoiselle, have you been told with 
what object — 

Femande — Yes, sir. 

Count — I have the consent of your parents, but I do not 
wish to hold you except of your own will. That, I believe, ia 
a sentiment of which you cannot disapprove. 

Femande — .It is at once delicate and prudent ; for I am 
not one of those who are married without consulting them. 
Neither of us knows each other, sir : to gain the knowledge, 
would you wish we should talk with entire frankness? 

Count — Most willingly, mademoiselle! frankness is my 
principal qiiallty. 

Fernande All the better ! That is what I esteem above 
everything. W ell, why do you wish to marry me ? 

Count —^F jT — why — because 1 could not see you without — 

Fomande — Excuse me ! you are forgetting our agreement 
already. We have seen each other three times, we have ex- 
changed three words, and I have not the vanity to believe that 
that was enough to turn your head. 

CbMwt— You do not render yourself justice, mademoiselle. 

Fernande — How hard it is for men to be sincere ! 1 will 

add, to put you at your ease, that if you would marry me for 
love, 1 should think myself bound in honesty to refuse you, for 
there would be an inequality of sentiments between us which 
would make you unhappy, were there ever so 'little of delicacy' 
in your soul. 

Count — Then — ah — if with me there is not precisely what 
in the language of the world is called love, believe me that 
there ore at least all the sentiments which consort owes to 
consort. 
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Femande — All well and good ! but those sentiments are 
not vehement enough to urge a gentleman into a misalliance. 
You must, then, have some special motive. I do not doubt its 
being a perfectly honorable one, and if I insist on knowing it, 
it is solely not to leave the shadow of an afterthought on the 
esteem I wish to give my husband. You hesitate to answer ? 

Comit — No, mademoiselle. I am marrying you out of 
deference to the desires of my cousin — a deference which is 
very sweet, I assure you. 

Femande — I might have guessed it : from the moment he 
did not oppose tliis misalliance, it is because he ordered it I 

Count — He has an affection for you — 

Fernande — He is alone in the world ; I am his ward, and 
his heart attaches itself to that tie, weak as it may lie. Go, 
my Lord, go and tell him that what lie wishes shall be done. 

Count — What gratitude, mademoiselle — ! 

Fernande — You owe me none, sir: I accept an honorable 
name, honorably offered — and I promise to bear it worthily. 

Count — And I, on my side, assure you that in spite — But 
you are right ; I will go and rejoice my cousin with this happy 
news. [ G-oe» out. 

Fernande [alone; after a silence'] — As well he as any one 
else, after all ! To get out of this house is the important 
thing. Poor father I 


Scene XI. 

Enter Maximilibn, manuscript in hand.. 

Maximilien — Excuse me, mademoiselle : I expected to find 
your father here. 

Fernande [going over and seating herself at her work] — I 
believe he is in the large drawing-room ; but 1 doubt if you 
can speak with him — he has business on hand. 

Maximilien [aside] — Hmph ! so much the worse. I’ll leave 
the word blank. Strange girl ! [PwY* his manuscript on the 
ma/ntel., takes the hall of worsted, and going over to Eeunakdb 
says:] Here is your blue ball, mademoiselle. What have I 
done to you? Why do you treat me so harshly? So long as I 
took you for a society commonplace, I thought myself far above 
your scorn and hardly bothered myself about it ; but the girl 
who lends her eyes to old Ma'am Hardouin <loes not scorn any 
one’s poverty, and I have come to ask you in all honesty what 
I have failed of your esteem in. 
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Fernande [without raining her eyes from her work] — I am 
sorry, sir, that my way of carrying myself hurts your feelings : 
it is the same with you as with your predecessors, and it has 
not injured their careers. 

Maximilien — Is that all the answer you have to make me? 

Fernande — Nothing else. 

Maximilien — Really, mademoiselle, if I were the lowest of 
men, you would not treat me any differently. 

Fernande [rising^ — Good-bye, sir. 

Maximilien [placing himself between her and the door~\ — No, 
mademoiselle, no ! You shall not leave me so. I read an im- 
mense scorn in your eyes. The explanation I demand from 
you, I insist on now. 

Fernande [haughtilyf^ — You know very well that I cannot 
give it to you. 

Maximilien — I swear to you that I know nothing, that I 
understand nothing, except that I am arraigned in my honor. 
Answer me, I beg of you ! AVho has been slandering me? 
What am I accused of ? 

Fernande — Nothing, sir; stop there, I beg. 

Maximilien — Come, mademoiselle, you arc kind, you give 
alms with your heart ; have pity on my distress. It concerns 
everything I hold most dear. 

Fernande — What do you hope from this comedy? Do you 
expect to make me say what I blush to know ? Let me pass, 

Maximilien — Hut you say not a word to me tliat is not a 
•knife stroke ! I implore you on my knees — ! 

Fernande — Take care of — 

Maximilien — Of what ? 

Fernande — Of your career-! [Passes on. 

Maximilien — Ah ! I understand ! [Fernande stops in the 
doorway. There have been wretches here — and you judge 
me from them ! My justification will not wait long, and it will 
be for you rather than me to droop the eyes over your suspicion. 
Go on, 1 commiserate you — I commiserate you more than you 
■outrage me, poor girl who have lost the holy ignorance of evil. 

Scene XII. 

Enter Mau^chal and the Marquis. 

MarSchal — Well, M. Gerard, hoAV does your work come 

on? 
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Maximilian — I was begging mademoiselle to charge herself 
•with giving you, sir, a communication which costs me some- 
thing : my resignation. 

MarScTial — What 1 your resignation ? But I won't accept 
it. Going to leave me just the minute I need you ! 

Marquis — This isn’t the right thing, my dear fellow. 

Maximilian — I have not explained myself well, sir. 1 am 
not the man to requite your kindness by giving you embarrass- 
ment. I wished only to ask you to look up a successor to me. 
I will stay till you have found one. 

MarSchal — It’s most annoying I I’ve got used to you, you 
see. I hate new faces. 

Marquis — What maggot has got into your head ? 

Mardchal — Has somebody offered you a better place ? 

Maximilian — No sir : if I leave your service, it is to reenter 
my own, I am not used to dependence on an 5 '^thing but my 
work, and I feel incapable of any other subjection. 

MarSclial — Your work ! Lord 1 you owned up that before 
you came to me you did copying for publishers, thirty francs a 
sheet, small hand. 

Maximilien — Small hand, yes sir. 

Mariclial — And you want to begin that starvation work 
over again ? 

Farnande [aside] — I have taken away his bread ! 

MarSchal — Why, the thing is absurd ! 

Maximilien — Call to mind the fable of the Wolf and the 
Dog. 

Mar^ehal — Have you been treated like a dog here ? Don’t 
you get enough consideration ? 

Maximilien — On the contrary, sir ; but by a streak in my 
character I am not master of, all the care that is taken to make 
me forget the inferiority of my position serves only to recall it 
to me. It is unjust and ridiculous, I know. I blame nobody 
but myself, but I suffer, and I am going away. 

[Feunande goes out at left. 

Marquis [aside] — There’s something back of this. 

Mar£ehal — You’re too high and mighty ; what do you want 
me to tell you ! I can’t hold you back by main strength. 

Marquis [ioic, to Makeciial] — Let me talk to him. 

MarSchal — Talk away. [Goes out at right. 
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Scene XIII. 

Marquh — See here, my dear fellow, what’s going on? 

Maximilien — You ought to have warned me, my Lord, 
that I wiis coming in here to be Mme. Marechal’s cosset. 

Marquis — Oh, that’s where the shoe pinches, eh? You’ve 
struck the good woman’s fancy ? Reassure yourself : she won’t 
make you leave your cloak behind. She is a romantic creature, 
but quite Platonic. Her hero isn’t forced to take part in the 
romance : she pays all the expenses. She persuades herself 
that she is beloved, she gives herself up to terrible combats, 
and at the end of the programme she triumphs over her imagi- 
nary danger by banishing the seducer into a good position. 
You see you can stay.' 

Maximilien — My Lord Marquis, that is an extenuating cir- 
cumstance for Mme. Marechal, but not for the scamp who trades 
on the absurdities of that lady. If I should meet one of my 
predecessors, I wouldn’t bow to him, even after this explanation. 

Marquis — You are proud. 

Maximilien — Do you blame me? 

Marquis — No, certainly not. 

Maximilien — In consenting to remain some days yet in this 
intolerable position, I believe I render all that is due to you, 
my Lord, and to M. Marechal ; don’t ask any more of me. 

Marquis — I have no reply to make. 

Maximilien — I will return to the library, which I shall not 
leave again till the arrival of my successor. [ Goes out. 

Marquis — That little bastard deserves to bo a gentleman. 

\^Goes out. 


ACT m. 

Scene: Mak^chal’s library. Solitary door at rear. On the 
left of the audience., a small desk with pigeon-holes., hack to the 
characters. A little to the right of the center, a small sofa and 
a center-table. 


Scene I. 

Mar]£chal, alone, standing in the cent.r behind the sofa, as if 
at the tribune ; on the table beside him is a glass of water } 
he takes a swallow, and declaims ; — 
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“ And, gentlemen, be perfectly assured of it, the only solid 
basis in the political order, as in the moral order, is Faith ! 
What should be taught the people is not the rights of man, it 
is the rights of God j for dangerous truths are no truths. The 
divine institution of authority — ■ that is the first and last word 
of primary instruction ! ” [^Covies down in front, manmoript in 
}ixtnd.'\ There I I know my first part without a hitch. It was 
no fool of a job : I’ve got a memory that kicks like all high- 
spirited things. Memory’s a subordinate faculty, anyhow. 
I’ll speak it, for sure. It’s superb, my speech is. I’d like to 
know who did it, so’s to order the next one. 1 don’t know 
whether it’ll produce the same effect on the (3hami)er as it did 
on me ; but it seems to me unanswerable — it strengthens me 
in my convictions, it uplifts mo. Oh, what a fine thing elo- 
quence is! I was born to be an orator : I’ve got the voice and 
the action, the things that can’t be bought ; the rest [plancin<j 
■at the manv^cript] can be bought. That little animal of a 
Gerard hasn’t finished his breakfast.. I’d like to have the next 
2 )art of my speech. I’ve none too much time to leaim it from 
now till to-morrow. Don’t eat at my table any more, if that 
humiliates you, my good lad ; but don’t steal an hour from me 
after every meal — my time is precious. His great love of 
independence is needing a smoke for digestion, that’s all. 
There’s no more society possible with a cigar. Everything 
goes together : bad manners beget bad morals ; and look right 
around you, gentlemen, you will recognize that the road of 
revolutions is strewn with the wreckage of social proprieties. 
See there I a’ n’t I imjuovising, now ? 


Scene II. 

Enter Maximieibn. 

* Well, young man, do you get a better breakfast 
at the restaurant than at my house? You can make a longer 
breakfast there anyhow, and no fault found. 

MaMPiUien — I have only a few pages more of your speech 
to copy, sir ; I shall have it all finished in an hour. 

— Well, give me what there is done of it anyway^ 
so I can be studying it. 

Mnidmilien [taking the eheets from the desk drawer"] **- Here 
it is, sir. I have taken the liberty of restoring a few words 
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necessary to the grammatical construction, which had evidently 
remained on the end of your pen. 

MarSchal — I scribble so rapidly. 

Maximilien — Others were illegible ; those I have replaced 
according to the sense of the context : as prolegomeria^ tynthetic^ 
logomachy. 

MarSchal — I am pleased to see that the secrets of the lan- 
guage are familiar to you. 

Maximilien — Those there are no secrets to anybody. 

MarSchal — To anybody ! You arc a man of merit, my dear 
Gerard. Between us two, how does my speech here strike you? 

Maximilien — It troubles me a great deal, sir ; it irritates me. 

MarSchal — Irritates you ? 

Maximilien — Like all reasonings you find nothing to an- 
swer to, and yet an inward sentiment protests against. 

MarSchal — You admit there’s nothing to answer? That’s 
enough for me. 

Maximilien — The second part especially is of great force. 

MarSchal — Ah ! yes. 

Maximilien — 1 confess I need to collect all my ideas to 
defend them from so vigorous an attack. 

MarSchal — You delight me. I believe I shall make a big 
sensation. I’m going to try and learn it by heart, for a speech 
read is always cold. You may bring the end to my room, if 
you please ; and if you will, we’ll have a general rehearsaU 
where you can make pretended interruptions, to get my memory 
used to the din of [French] assemblies. 

Maximilien — At your orders. [MarSchal goes out. 

Scene III. 

Maximilien [alone'\ — It’s true 1 am troubled and irritated. 
Troubled — that's very simple : I feel all the foundations of 
my belief tottering under me. But irritated — against whom ? 
Against the truth ? That's too silly ! and it’s so, for all that I 
My reason takes a road I refuse to follow it on. It seems to 
me it’s going over to the enemy. — The enemy! Do I hate 
anybody? No ; not even that girl. What a singular product 
of civilization — that pure forehead, those limpid eyes, and that 
faded soul! To think I was on the point of taking her for an 
angel with her old Ma’am Hardouin ! Ah, mademoiselle, you 
cosset poverty that gets down on its knees and snivels ; that 
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that keeps silence and stands on its feet you insult ! Your 
poor are your charity dolls ! Decidedly I hate her. 

Scene IV. 

Enter Mme. Marechal, a hook in her hand. 

Maximilien [aside] — Now for tlie other one ! 

Mme. MarSchal — I am bringing back “.focelyn.” [Maxi- 
MILIBN how8^ sifs down at the desk and begins to write. Mme. 
^ Wi^CHiLij replaces the book on the shelf . A-sUence."^ We haven’t 
seen you since yesterday, M. Maximilien. It is through my 
husband that I learn you are «'ojng to leave us. 

Maximilien — ^ Yes, madat 

Mme. Marechal — Is the true motive of your resolution the 
one you gave M. Marechal? 

Maximilien — Of course. 

Mme. MarSchal — I am relieved ! I was afraid my step- 
daughter had somehow hurt your feelings. 

Maximilien — No, madame. 

Mme. Marechal — Then you are not leaving us angry ? You 
will not forget entirely that this house has been yours for some 
days? The secretary leaves us, but the friend will return? 

Maximilien — Certainly, madame. 

Mme. MarSchal — I need that promise, for you have inspired 
me with a true friendship, M. Maximilien. 

Maximilien — You are exceedingly good, madame. 

Mme. MarSchal — It is not a conventional protestation, you^ 
may be sure. I trust you will some day put me to the pi-oof. 

Maximilien — Never ! 

Mme. MarSchal — Why never? Docs your pride I’efuse to 
owe something to an almost maternal affection ? 

Maximilien — Ah, madame, let tliat impossible maternity 
alone. 

Mme. MarSchal [^dropping her eyes'] — Mayn’t I be at least 
your elder sister ? 

Maximilien — No, madame, no more my sister than my 
mother. 

Mme. MarSchal {in a faint voice] — And why not ? 

Maximilien — Nothing. 

{A silence.] 

Mme. MarSchal — Yes, you are right; everything separates 
us. I was foolish to ask you to return : you must not see me 
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again. I understand your departure just now. You are an 
honest man, and I thank you. 

Maximilien [asieZe] — There’s nothing to do it for. 


Scene V. 

£nter FeuNANDB. 

Maximilien \aside'\ — Again ! [^Starts to writer 

Fernande [to Mme. Makecual] — I have come to look for 
a book. 

Mme. Mar^chal — What bo^' *’ 

Fernande — 1 don’t know i .. the least. I have nothing to 
do, and I want something to read. Advise me, M. Maximilien 
— something that will interest me. 

[Maximilien rises and c/oes to the hook shelves. 

Fernande [aside^ — I hoped I should liud him alone. 

[Maximilien hands her a book with a bow, and returns to 
desk.^ 

Fernande \_opening the hooh\ — “ Dictionary of the Peerage.” 
Is that an epigram? I do not deserve it. 1 have no more 
claims to rank than you. [ Giving the book to Mme. Mar£chal.] 
Here, madarne. 

Mme. Mar/^chal — If I have claims, roy dear, they are well 
founded. 

Fernande — I have no doubt of it. Give me something 
else, M. Maximilien — what you would give your sister. 

Maximilien [«.‘n'd«;] — She too! Too many relatives. 

Mme. Marfichal [jiside'] — How she makes eyes at him ! 

A Servant [entering^ — His Lordship the Count d’Outre- 
ville wishes to know if the ladies can be seen. 

Maximilien \jxside'\ — I’m going to be left in peace. 

[ASito down at his desk again. 

Fernande — Will you go and receive him, madarne ? 

Mme. MarSchal — He asks to see both of us. 

Fernande — I am indisposed, and you must excuse me. 

Mme. MarSchal {addel — Easy to see she wants to stay 
alone with Maximilien. [To the Servant.} Show the Count 
in. [Servant goes out. 
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Scene VI. 

Enter the Count. 

Count — Pardon me, ladies, for presenting myself at so early 
an hour. This letter of M. d’Auberive will explain to you the 
irregularity of my conduct. 

Maximilien [ttsicie] — The young Count lias a frank appear- 
ance — a counterfeit franc. 

Mme. MarSchal [reading the letter'\ — Your cousin asks me. 
Count, to guide you in purchasing the wedding gift.^ 

Count — He is occupying himself with the publication of 
the banns. 

Fernande — Already ? 

Count — lie does not wish to leave you time for reflection, 
mademoiselle. 

Fernande — That is not complimentary to you, sir. 

Count — It does justice to my sliglit deserts. 

Maximilien [aside"] — Is she going to marry that parchment 
title ? She is all of a piece. 

Mme. Marechal — M. d’Auberive makes marriages as liona- 
parte made war. I will put on my hat and shawl, and then I 
am with you. [Aside.] I am not sorry to have Maximilien 
learn the news. [Coes out. 


Scene VII. 

Maximilien [aside^ — Am I to assist at their idyls like a 
King Charles? 

Count— Permit me, mademoiselle, to profit by these too 
short moments — [Maximilien coughs.] We are not alone! 

Fernande — My father’s secretary, Ai. Cerard. 

Count — Delighted to make his acquaintance : kindly intro- 
duce me. 

Fernande [to Maximilien] — M. Maximilien, I make you 
acquainted with Count d’Outreville, my fiance. 

Count [aside] — Is she introducing me ? 

Maximilien — Sir — 

Count — Charmed, sir. [Aside.] I don’t like him. [A 
silence. COUNT, to Fernande.] 1 was told that M. Marshal 
was not seeing any one. Is he indisposed ? 

1 Corbeltle, the bridegroom’s gift on marriage : by custom, about a tenth of 
the bride’s dowry. 
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Fernande — He has shut himself up to work : hasn’t he, 
M. Maximilien ? 

Maximilien [at his desk'] — Yes, mademoiselle. [Silence. 

Count — I enjoyed a delicious morning service last Sunday. 
I heard at the Madeleine a musical mass executed by the vocal- 
ists of our principal theaters. The organ was played by an 
excellent virtuoso. 

Fernande — Do you love music? 

Cou7it — Oh, certainly. I noted also with pleasure that the 
church was heated. 

Fernande — Oh, our piety loves its comforts. 

Count — And how correct it is to give them to it ! And 
the church was full — in Paris I It is a consoling spectacle, 
this recrudescence of public devotion. 

Fernande — What is your opinion, M. Maximilien ? 

Maximilien — I am glad the gentleman is consoled. As for 
me, I have no need of consolation : I am a philosopher. 

Count — Do you mean to say you are not a Christian ? 

Maximilien — I beg your pardon, sir, I am I To that degree 
that 1 practice forgiveness of injuries. 

Fernande — Forgiveness or disdain? 

Maximilien — Both. 

Fernande — Without making any difference between repent- 
ance and hardening of heart? 

Maximilien — I do/i’t look so close as that. 

Fernande — You are unjust, sir. 

Maximilien — Possibly, mademoiselle ; you have known 
about all those things longer than I. 

Fernande [rising, with a troubled air] — My stepmother is 
very slow : I will go and hurry her up a little. [ Goes out. 

Scene VIII. 

Count [aside] — One would say there was some pique be- 
tween them. [Aloud.] Have you been in this house long, sir? 

Maximilien — No sir, and I am not going to stay here. 

Count — 1 regret it, sir, as I am to enter it myself. 

Maximilien — Very kind, I’m sure. 

Count — I trust it is not I who am driving you away ? 

Maximilien — How should it be you ? 

Count — Oh, you know : it explains itself when one goes out 
at the moment another enters. 
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Mcummilien — Pardon me, sir, I have just finished a piece of 
work M. Marechal is waiting for — and that I must take to 
him. [^Botvs and goa out. 


SCKNE IX. 

Count [alone\ — Ilm ! lias my mai’riage interrupted a 
little romance? I have more suspicions than I show. This 
person who does not need to be consoled, who practices 
forgiveness of injuries, and who quits his j)hu!e as soon as 
Mile. Fernande marries — She went out as red as a cherry, 
over a word — probably with a double meaning. Ilm! I do 
not like this at all ! I’ll speak about it to the Marquis. 

Scene X. 

A Servant announces the liAKONE.ss, who enters. 

Count [aside^ — Heavens ! tlio liarone.ss ! 

Baroness — You, Count? and alone? Why did they let 
me in here ? 

Count — The ladies were here a moment ago, and are to 
return. 

Baroness — No harm, then. As to M. Marechal, he is 
invisible. 

Count — He is at work, they tell me. 

Baroness — Good gracious, at what ? 

Coxvnt — Probably his speech. 

Baroness — I thought that was done. That is just the sub- 
ject I am here about. I hope Mine. Marechal will help me 
break into the guard-house, which is robbing mortals of the 
sight of her spouse. 

Count — I have no doubt of it. 

Baroness — Neitlier have I. [Aside.'] He is of an inno- 
cence that is — priceless. [Aloud., seating herself.] This is 
three times in a very few days that heaven lias thrown you in 
my path : does it not seem like a providential design to make 
us acquainted ? 

Count [standing] — One would say so. 

Baroness — Perhaps some good fortune for our cause may 
result from our meeting. I have a sort of presentiment of it : 
and you — ? 

Count — It would be glorious indeed for me, madame. 
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BaroneM — You bear on your forehead the sign of the elect. 

Count — You are too kind. 

Baronesd — Heaven gladly employs pure hands. Celibacy 
is a great virtue, you know. 

Count — Alas 1 I am to marry. 

Baroness — You to marry? 

Count — Yes, madame ; I marry Mile. Fernando. 

Baroness — Salvation is to be found in marriage also. My 
compliments. Count : your bride is charming, and fully justifies 
the violence of your passion. 

Count — The violence ? 

Baroness — Dear me 1 it is only a violent passion that can 
excuse — 

Count — But is not M. Marechal’s political part a title of 
nobility? I do not think an alliance with our champion is 
derogatory to me. 

Baroness {^aside^ — Aha, M. d’Auberive ! This is a good 
thing to know. [AZoucZ.] Then it is an arranged marriage 
you are making ? 

Count — Yes, madame ; my cousin desires it very much. 

Baroness — Quite proper. Anyway, I do not know why J 
should meddle in it, and you must find mo very indiscreet. 
Attribute it only to a sympathy perhaps inconsiderate ; but 
when I saw you, it seemed to me it was a friend who was com- 
ing to me. [Takinff his hand.'\ Do I deceive myself? 

Count — Oh, madame ! \^Puts her hand to his lips. 

Baroness [withdrawing her hand with a smile'] — No — it is 
not a commonplace gallantry I ask from you — this little 
feminine hand is worthy of being pressed in a masculine fashion, 
and you will render it that justice some day. Do you see my 
bracelet ? 

Count — Yours ? — Yes — 

Baroness [taking it off and giving it to him] — It is of rather 
curious workmanship — 

Count — Very curious. 

Baroness — Especially the locket. It contains my hus- 
band’s hair. 

Count — What ! these white hairs ? 

Baroness — Oh, my life has been austere. Count; At seven- 
teen, I mai’ried an old man to fulfill the last wishes of my 
benefactress. 

Count — Your benefactress ? 
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Baroness — An orphan in the cradle, without fortune, I 
was rescued by a distant relative, the Dowager of Pfeifers, an 
angelic creature, who reared me as her daughter. When she 
felt her end approaching, she called in her sou Baron Pfeffers, 
then a sexagenarian, and taking a hand of each of us in her 
failing grsisp, she said : “ My death will put an end to your 
simple friendship; promise me to unite your twin loneliness, 
and I shall die at ease. O my son ! I confide her childhood to 
your old age, and your old age to her childhood.” She added, 
turning to mo, “It is not a husband I am giving you, it is a 
father!” 

Count \witK great emotmiy — And he really was a father to 
you ? 

Baroness most respectful of fathers. But I do not 
know why I give myself up to these memories — Give me 
back my bracelet. 

Count {aside^ — She is an angel ! 

Baroness — Gracious ! how awkward wo are with one hand I 
Come to my assistance. Count ! [Holds out arm to the Count, 
who tries to refasten the hracelet.'\ You are not a bit more skill- 
ful than I am. See if we can accomplish it with three hamls. 
[aS^c helps the Count. Their eyes meet; the Count turns away 
in embarrassment. Baroness, Poor fellow! let any- 

body come now and tell him stories about mo, and they’ll get 
a fine reception ! [Aloud.'\ Shall you accompany your be- 
trothed to my place this evening ? 

Count — My betrothed — 

Baroness — I wish it. I have never been happy ; but I love 
others’ happiness. The blossoming out of pure love in a young 
soul must be charming. Mile. Feruande must adore you. 

Count — If she loves anybody — 

Baroness — It isn’t you ? Why not ? 

Count [recollecting himself^ — Nobody. I meant to say that 
she is marrying me in order to marry. 

Baroness [aside^ — There’s somebody — I’ll find out who. 
[Aloud.^ And when is the wedding? 

Count [sadly'\ — The first bann will be published to-morrow, 
and I am just going to buy the wedding gift. 

Baroness [aside\ — Marriages farther along than that have 
been known to fail. [Aloud.^ Nothing is left for me but to 
congratulate you. 
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Scene XI. 

!Bnter Mme. MarSchal, in handsome street costume. 

Mme. Mar^chal — Do excuse me, dear Baroness 1 I was 
only just informed you were here. 

Baroness — In very good company, as you see, madame. 
But you were going out : don’t let me detain you. 

Mme. Marichal — Oh, I assure you, there is nothing 
pressing. 

Baroness — I ought to confess that my visit was not to 
yourself. I had a little communication to make to M, 
Marechal. Be kind enough merely to open for me the sanctum 
he retires to. 

Mme. Marechal — What ! haven’t all fallen before you? 

Baroness — The servant pleaded his confinement, and I did 
not insist. 


Scene XII. 

Enter Maximilien. 

Mme. Marechal — And what is my hiasband doing,* M. 
Gerard, that he bars his door ? 

Baroness [aside'] — The secretary ! If it should be he ? 

Maximilien — I think, madame, he is learning his speech by 
heart. 

Baroness — Then he intends to speak it? 

Maximilien — Yes, madame. 

Baroness [to Mme. Mau:6chal] • — Then I have hardly any- 
thing more to say to him, and it will be enough for me to peep 
through his door. By the way, you haven’t forgotten your 
promise for tliis evening ? 

Mme. MarSchal — One doesn’t forget such things. 

Baroness — If M. Gerard has nothing better to do, I should 
be charmed to receive him also. 

Maximilien — Me, madame ? 

Count [aside] — 8Iie lias great need of inviting that fellow I 

Baroness — At 3’^our age, sir, one loves to see illustrious men 
close to. Tliere are some of them in my drawing-room. 

Maximilien — I am extremely grateful to you, madame. 

Baroness — You will come, will you not? [To Mme. 
MAKkcHAL.] Please show me the way, madame. 

Mme. Marechal — I will go first, then. [Q-oes out. 
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Baroness \loWy to the Count, indicating MaximilienJ — 
That young man is very handsome ! 

Count \stiffly'] — 1 had not noticed it. 

Baroness [aside'] — He’s the one. 

Scene XIII. 

Maximilien [alone] — Oh no ! I won’t go and pass my even- 
ing at that Baroness’. I’ll pass it witli my old Giboyer. [Tak- 
ing his hat from the desk.] I need to solace my heart. That 
patrician girl’s two or tlu*ee words of excuse have cut me deeper 
than her insult. She thought she’d do things in the gi’and 
way, and that a half -reparation was enough for a poor devil 
like me I Here’s for Giboyer’s. 


0 

[They go out. 


Scene XIV. 

Enter Fernanue. 

Fernande — I wish to speak to you, sir. 

J^aximilien — 'Po me, mademoiselle? 

Fernande — Weren’t you expecting it? Haven’t you seen 
in all I did and all I said since this morning my deep regret 
for what took place yesterday ? 

Maximilien — You regret — ? I am too mucli honored. 

Fernande — It is not enough, 1 know. There are olFenscs 
that exact as complete a reparation from a woman as a man. 
I slandered you in my thoughts, and 1 ask your pardon. Does 
that suffice you ? 

Maximilien [advancing] — I thank you. 

Fernande — Well, thank me by staying with my father. 

Maximilien — As to that, mademoiselle, it is impossible. 

Fernande — Then you don’t wish me to believe myself for- 
given ? 

Maximilien — Indeed you are, from the dei)ths of my 
heart. 

Fertiande — Tlien don’t leave ine in remorse for Iiaving 
lost you your place. 

■ ‘ Maximilien — Don’t be uneasy about me, mademoiselle. I 
am not worried about earning my living — it doesn’t cost 
much. You have rendered me a great service in opening my 
eyes to the dangers my honor was running here. Appearances 
ror,. xxvii. — 11 
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are against me, I take myself 8harj)ly to task for it, and my. 
predecessors’ example accuses me. If 1 remain, everybody will 
eondemn me like them, and it will be justice. 

Fernande — Justice ? 

Maximilien — Indeed, yes. I shouldn’t he much better 
than they if I resigned myself to be despised like them, wrong 
or right. 

Fernande — * But the witness of your conscience ? 

Maximilien — I know her : she is a meddler, and 

would pick a quarrel with me on the pretext that one has no 
right to defy opinion except for the accomplishment of a duty. 
Now it isn’t one of those to spread jam on your bread. 

Fernande — You ai'c right : you are an honest man. 

Maximilien — Ah, mademoiselle, honesty is the alphabet. 

Fernande — Few people put it like you. 

Maximilien — You are very skeptical for your age. 

Fernande [dropping her eyes\ Y ou have told me that 
already — twice. 

Maximilien — Oh ! mademoiselle, I didn’t want to make 
any allusion — 1 didn’t mean — forgive me I 

Fernande [after a silence^ — 1 must not be judged like 
others, sir. My infancy was not sheltered by a mother; it 
grew up with only tlie feeling of lawless freedom and primi- 
tive instinct. At the age when a child begins to lean on its 
father, a stmnge woman came between mine and me: I saw 
that my protector was too conlidiug, and I felt him threatened 
with — what ? 1 knew nothing about it ; but my jealous tender- 

ness became a clairvoyance. You ought to pity me, monsieur i 
I have lived in pain beyond my years, a man’s pain and not a 
girl’s. Struggles have been fought in my brain which have 
changed the sex of my mind, to put it so. In place of feminine 
delicacy, a sentiment of manly honor has been developed in 
me ; my worth lies wholly in that ; and 1 give you a great 
j)roof of my esteem in explaining to you my mental laws, 
unfamiliar to your own esteem. 

Maximilien — Say to my respect, mademoiselle. 

Ferhiande — Our piiths have met for an instant, and are 
about to separate, probably forever ; but I shall remember 
meeting, and I trust you will not forget it. 

Maximilien — Indeed not — and my humble prayers will 
follow you in the brilliancy of your new existence. May it 
hold all you promise yourself in it 1 
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Femande [with a 9 ad — I have not been spoiled, 

and I am not very exacting. 

Marimilien — But your dream appears to me aristocratic 
enongh. 

Femande — Do you think 1 am hunting a title ? 

Maximilien — Heavens ! there couldn’t be anybody that — 
pardon mo, mademoiselle, I am forgetting myself — I am abus- 
ing the chance that has placed me so dee\) in your confidence. 

Femande [uvith an effort] — Why can't you understand, 
after this confidence, that my father’s house has lojcome intoler- 
able to me, and that I accept the first hand that is offered to get 
away from it ? 

Maximilien — What ! is that the only reason ? — It is 
God’s mercy that has thrown mo in your way. Don’t take 
counsel of desperation, madcnnoiselle ; things ai*e not so serious 
as you think. I know ijositively, 1 know by the Marquis 
d’Auberive, that your stepmother’s trau.sgressioDS are only 
romantic child’s-play. 

Femande — Would to Heaven ! but — 

Maximilien — But what ? what have you come across ? Let- 
ters, avowals? that may bo, but 1 assure you that is all. 

Femande — And wliat more cf)uld there be ? 

Maximilien [regarding her tvith astonishment, and after a 
silence, bowing very low] — True. 

Femande — Y ou see I have even better reasons for leaving 
than you. And 1 am gratified to M. d’Outreville for taking 
me away. — I hear people coming : let us each take up our path 
again. Farewell, sir. [Exit. 

Maximilien [alone] — O chastity ! [liemains an instant with- 
out moving, turned toward the door where FkhnandE went out; 
then goes to his desk, sits down and dips his pen in the ink.] 
Hold up — what a fool I am ! my job is done. [Rising.] Mare- 
chal doesn’t need me any more till this evening. I am free I 
[Takes his hat.] What shall i do with my day ? Curious what 
a bore things arc ! Pshaw ! I’ll go and. take a walk on the 
boulevards. down.] Thunder ! but I’m tired of every- 

thing ! • 

#v Enter GiBOYKR. 


KGiboyer — Morning, boy. 

Maximilien — You, old friend? You’ve come in the nick of 
time 1 What are you at to-day ? I’ve got a furlough, let’s go 
to Viroflay. 
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G-iboyer — The fifteenth of January I 

Maximilien — Oh, so it is. 

Giboyer — You blossom out too soon. Calm these spring 
ebullitions and listen to me with both ears. — Maximilien, we’re 
rich ! 

Maximilien \joyfully'\ — Rich ? 

Giboyer — I’ve come into a legacy from a relative I didn’t 
know. 

Maximilien — A legacy ? 

Giboyer — Twelve thousand francs a year. 

Maximilien \jsadly'\ — Is that all ? 

Giboyer — “Is that all!” Does my lord hobnob with mil- 
lionaires ? 

Maximilien — No, but you had the air of announcing Pac- 
tolus [Midas’ golden river]. 

Giboyer — I believe you! A thousand francs a month 
strikes mo as mythological enough. 

Maximilien — It isn’t wealth, my poor friend. 

Giboyer — Anyhow, it’s independence. You are to be in 
nobody’s service any longer, boy. Give your notice to M. 
Marechal. 

Maximilien — It’s given. 

Q iboyer — Pshaw ! 

Maximilien — I haven’t waited for your millions to get 
bored at being with the others. 

Giboyer — All is for the best! You are going to resume 
your tour around the world. 

Maximilien — To leave Paris? 

Giboyer — Who’s holding you there ? 

Maximilien — Why — you. 

Giboyer — You can make believe I am still at Lyons. It 
isn’t for my pleasure I separate from you. When we want 
claret to age quickly, we send it to sea ; it’s an outlay of money, 
but an economy of time. In a year, I shall have a Maximilien 
home from the Indies. 

Maximilien — You are going to send me to the Indies? 

Giboyer — Not there alone : to America too. 

Maximilien — Wliat am I to do there ? 

Giboyer — Well, good Lord ! — to study democracy. 

Maximilien — Thanks! It’s too far. 

Giboyer — Farther than Viroflay; but you worship voyages<. 

Maximilien — I don’t seem to care for them any more. 
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Giboyer — Humph ! — then what do you care for ? 

Maximilien — I care for — But why don’t you go to Amer- 
ica yourself, to get cured of your chimeras once for all ? 

Giboyer — My chimeras? — Aren’t they yours any longer? 
This is something new ! What is there back of all this? 

Maximilien [impatiently'] — Nothing. What do you want 
there should be ? 

Giboyer [taking Mm by the arm ] — Now look mo in the 
face ! 

Maximilien [shaking himself loose] — Let me alone ! Hasn’t 
a fellow the right to believe anything but what you teach hijn ? 

[Walks toward the rear. 

Giboyer — Oh! — And may I ask what you do believe? 

Maximilien — I believe the only solid basis in the political 
order, as in the moral order, is faith — there ! 

Giboyer — You are a Legitimist at present? 

Maximilien — That doesn’t make one a Legitimist. 

Giboyer — Don’t play with words. 1 know but one way of 
introducing faith into the political domain ; that is, to profess 
that all power comes from God, and consequently owes no 
accounting except to God. That is an opinion to be con- 
sidered, I don’t say it isn’t ; but when a man professes it, what- 
ever party he thinks he belongs to, he is a Legitimist. 

Maximilien — Well, let it go that I am one. 

Giboyer — You are? 

Maximilien — Why not ? 

Giboyer — Is my life to be stolen from under me a second 
time? #0 Maximilien.] Who has robbed me of you, 

cruel boy? Where did you escape me? Who has perverted 
yoi^? There’s a woman back of all this! None but women 
make these conversions ! You are no Legitimist, you’re in 
love ! 

Maximilien — I ! 

Giboyer — There’s some siren here who has been amusing 
hemelf teaching you the catechism, 

Maximilien [going to the left^ — Madame Marechal a siren 1 
My only patechism is a speech of her husband’s I’ve been think- 
ing of while I copied it. 

Giboyer — Mar^chal’s speech! A heap of sophisms and 
threadbare spouting ! 

Maximilien — What do you know about it ? 

Gihoyer — Lord bless you, I wrote it myself 1 
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Masdmilien — Yon ? 

GHhayer [after some hedtation\ — Well, yes, I! So you see 
what it’s worth by the yard. 

Maximilien — What, you worked at that trade? That wa» 
before your legacy, of course? 

Qihoyet Despise me, ti’ample on me, I don’t expect any- 

thing better ; but give me the integrity of your mind, which is 
the foundation of my house of life, my rehabilitation in my own 
eyes, my resurrection ! 1 have dishonored in my person a sol- 

dier of Truth, I am no longer worthy to serve her ; but I owe 
her a substitute, and I promised myself it should be you. Don’t 
desert me, my dear child ! 

Maximilien — Your ti'uth is no longer mine! The one I 
recognize and wish to serve is the one that dictated your 
speech. What astonishes me is that it hasn’t disabused you 
of your Utopias yourself. 

Giboyer — Ah, the worst of Utopias is the one that wants 
to make humanity retrace its steps. 

Maximiluii — When it has mistaken the road! 

G-iboyer — Rivera don’t mistake, and they submerge the mad- 
men who try to dam them back. 

Maximilien — Phrases ! 

Qiboyer — Facts ! — Ask for the Restoration. 

Maximilien — ^In a word, you have nothing to put in place 
of what you have destroyed. 

Giboyer — We have nothing? And where have you seen in 
history tltat a society has replaced another without bringing 
into the world a superior dogma? — Antiquity did not admit 
equality before either human or divine law : thef Middle Ages 
proclaimed it in heaven, ’80 proclaimed it on earth. , 

Maximilien [yoiny to th& rig1it\ — You are right? there, are 
you satisfied? 

Qiboyer — Don’t skulk out of the discussion, boy ; I stand 
in so much need of persuading you ! It isn’t au opinion I am 
defending, it is my life ! 

Maximilien — Your life ! See here, is there a society possible 
without a hierardiy ? 

Giboyer — No, a hundred times no. 

-Then what do: you, make of equality ? 

Giboyer — Oh, the confusion of tongues ! Equality isu’t a 
level. 

Maximilien — Then what is it? 
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Q^ihoyer — That great word can have but one sense, here be- 
low as above: to ©aoh according to his works ! Is that, I ask 
you, a principle incompatible with a hierarchy ? 

Mdiximilien — It is inapplicable. 

diboyer — It is applied, in part at least, and we can already 
judge of its solidity. The administration, the magistracy, the 
army, not to speak of the clergy, are they not all actual hierarchies 
of merit? Well! have they budged for sixty years ? Have our 
revolutions dreamed of laying a hand on them ? They are so 
solid they sustain all the rest. And is it this problem half solved 
that they dare to proclaim insoluble ? Instead of completing the 
edifice in its provisional parts, do they declare it stricken and 
vanquished by decay, and prefer to trust themselves to ruins? 
And those who do that are enemies of Utopias? I’ve written a 
book I’m going to make you read. 

Maxhnilien — No. 

diboyer — No ? 

Maximilien — What’s the good of it? If it don’t convince 
me, it’s lost time. 

diboyer — Hut suppose it should convince you ? 

Maximilien — Who told you 1 want to be convinced? 

diboyer — There’s another woman here besides Madame 
Mardchal ! 

Maximilien — You are crazy! There’s nobody here but an 
heiress. 

diboyer — Ah! that explains everything. 

Maximilien \indi<jn<mtly'\ — If I were tempted to love her, 
I should scorn myself, for I don’t want to sell anything of 
mine: neither my heart, nor my pen. 

diboyer — Nor your pen? — lugrate! when it was for you 
alone ! — 

Maximilien — For me? What right had you to render me 
dishonorable services? Who told you I didn’t prefer poverty ? 
Is that what you call your legacy? You can keep it, I won’t 
touch it! [Giboyeu on a itofa^ hie fare in hie hands.^ 
Forgive me, my old friend, you didn’t know what you were 
doing. . 

diboyer — I knew I was devoting myself to you, that your 
youth must he saved from the experiences mine had succumbed 
to, and I have licked the mud off your road ; but it was not for 
you to reproach me with it. Go ! my pen is not the first thing 
I have sold for you. ■— I had already sold my Uberty !, 
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Maximilien — Your liberty ? 

Grihoyer — For two years, to pay your fees at college, I spent 
raoiitlis in prison for a paper, at so much a year. — But what 
does it matter ! I am a blackguard, and you want nothing more 
to do with me. Ah ! God hits me too hard 1 and I am not a 
bad man, either. There are sad destinies. It is too heavy 
duties that have ruined me. I began for my father — I have 
ended — 

Maximilien [dropping on his knees'] — For your son I 

[Giboyeb seizes him passionately in his arms. 


ACT IV. 

Scene : Large drawing-room at the Baroness’. Two doors open- 
ing at rear, giving on a second drawing-room where a number 
of aged persons are seen playing whist or conversing ; a side 
door, also open, gives on a reception room, hy which entrance is 
made from outside. Tea-tahle at rear; sofa at right, set diago- 

nally ; fauteuil and chair at left; sofa against the wall;' 
fauteuil near the table, left rear. 

Scene I. 

Present: Baroness a^id Feknandb, leaving the large drawing- 
room. 

Baroness — You see, mademoiselle, I told no falsehood in say- 
ing that my salon is not lively. 

Fernande — It is very interesting, madame : you have a 
reunion of the celebrities of all the rdgirnes. 

Baroness — Reunion — say union ! But those celebrities do 
not compose a bouquet of the highest freshness, I admit. So I 
have resolved to put new life into it by the introduction of 
some right-thinking [religious] young ladies, and I am waiting 
this very evening for two or three as courageous as you. 
Fernande — Fasy courage, madame. 

Servant [announcing ] — His Lordship the Viscount de 
Vrilliere I 

[Viscount enters and hows to Baroness, wTw gives him her 
hand.] 

Baroness — Your mother must be better since here you are I 
Viscount — Entirely recovered, thank Heaven I 
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— Then hurry and reassure that kind Mme. de 
Vieuxtour. It was only a moment ago she was asking me the 
news. 

Viscount — Excellent woman ! 

[J^otcs and enters rear drawing-room. 

Baroness — That quadragenarian is the baby of our group, 
— the need of some young people is making itself felt too ; but 
it is very delicate, — I do not wish tlie shadow of coquetry 
here with me. I am much afniid of being reduced to small-fry 
of no consequence — like your father’s secretary, for instance. 

Fernando — You have not made a fortunate stroke in your 
attempt at illustration. M. Gerard is anything but a small-fry 
of no consequence ; on the contrary, he is a man of the first 
merit — at least they say so. 

Baroness — I don’t dispute that: I meant without conse- 
quence among women. A woiiian of assured social standing 
can’t pay attention to a nobody — isn’t that li ne ? 

Fernando — You will think me very plebeian, madame, for 
holding that a man of lionor is not a nobody. 

Baroness — Isn’t that (dear enough? [^AIoud.~\ 

By a,»^obody, 1* mean a man without Ijirth. As for the rest, 
M. Gerard is charming : he has a natural distinction very rare 
even witli us. If he entered a drawing-room along witli any 
given gentleman, and the two were Iieard annoum^ed, it is 
unquestionably to him the grand name would be ap 2 >lied. He 
was evidently not made to be a secretary. 

Fernando — And he is not one any longer. 

Baroness — Ah ! since wlien ? 

Fernando — Since yesterday. 

Servant [announcing^ — The Chevalier de Germoise. 

[CHEVAniKR comes in and Innvs to Baroness, who gives him 
her hand,'\ 

Baroness — You are among the last to come. 

Chevalier — nai)py that you notice it, madame ! 

Baroness — M. d’Auberive was beginning to be impatient. 

Chevalier — Ilis boston [card game] doesn’t like to wait. I 
will offer myself up to his blows. 

[Bows arid enters rear drawing-room. 

Baroness [to Fernande] — And why isn’t he a secretary 
any longer? 

Fernande — For the reason you gave : he was not made to 
be one. 
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Baroneia [aaide] — She lowers her eyes. [Aloud.^ I don’t 
know why I am so interested in him. Has he any other 
position ? 

Fernande — No, madam e, not that I know of; and it would 
be very kind of you, since you are interested in him, to exer- 
cise yourself in his favor. You are all-powerful. 

Baroneaa — That is putting it pretty strongly ; but 1 aJtovdd 
be grieved not to succeed in being of service to you. 

Fernande — Oh, I should be so grateful to you, madame I 

Servant \anno\mein(i'\ — M. (Couturier of 1 laut-Sarthe. 

Baroness — Pardon me I here is an important personage I 
have a word or so to say to. [^Taking Fernandr out.'\ And 
besides, if I eonfiscate you to my own profit, 1 shall get into hot 
water with M. d’Outrevillc. 

Fernande — Do you think so? 

Baroness [^having come to the rear^ — I will see about that 
poor young man. 

Fernande — 'fhaiik you ! 

[77«7/ press hands. Febxande returns to drawing -room. 

Baroness [aside] — Tliat’s one! Now for cutting M. 
Marechal’s glory short. 


Scene II. 

Baroness {to M. Coutchier] — TIow is your Lordship? 

Couturier — And your Ladyship? 

Baroness — A little bewildered. 

Couturier — What about ? 

[ Theg sit down. left, one on a fauteuil, the other on a chair. 

Baroness — About the strangest thing, the most wonderful, 
the most surprising, the most — See Mine, do Sevigne^ for 
the r«;st of the litany, “I’ll give you ten. I’ll give you a 
hundred.” 

Couturier — Give me one. 

Baroness — 1 had a visit from that poor M. d’Aigremont 
this afternoon. 

Couturier — Why “ poor ” ? is he sidR ? 

Baroness — Worse than that ! You’ll see ! The conversa- 
tion naturally turned to politics, to our plan of campaign, to 
Marechal, to the speech. 

Couturier — Well ? 

iVol. 16, p.64, oftbtoset. 
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Bar onea •— Didn't he I'egi'et that tliey had not intrusted it 
to him ? 

Couturier — He ? a Protestant ? He’s mud. 

Baronesi — He is so, I said tliat myself at once. It is the 
more disquieting that there’s method in his madness. 

Couturier — How is that ? 

Baroness — He says that religious <lissensions, like political 
dissensions, ought to be blotted out in face of the common 
enemy, that all churches ought to join hands to combat the 
revolution, that a Protestant jdeading our cause would have 
more weight, that it would be a gj cat examj)lc, that — Oh, I 
can’t tell you any more of his extravagances I 

Couturier — Permit me ! — all this is not so extravagant, 
madamc ; on the contrary, it is of a depth, a breadth of view, 
which astonishes me in D'Aigremont. 

Baroness \innoeently~\ — Is it ? 

Couturier — That idea is none of his, some one must have 
suggested it to him. I am surprised that so elevated a mind as 
yours was not struck with it as I am ! 

Baroness — I am only a woman, and I abase myself before 
your powerful reason. 

Couturier — Our speech delivered by a Protestant — that 
would be a tir.st triumpli in itself ! 

Baroness — Oh, good gracious ! 

Couturier — Why that exclamation I 

Baroness — I hope you are not going to take it away from 
poor Marechal ? 

Couturier — No, of course not; but there will be more than 
one speec’. delivered on the subject. 

Baroness [emphatically'^ — Oive the others to whom you 
will : it is the first that strikes home. Belling the cat is the 
vital operation. 

Couturier — That is true. 

Baroness — It is, isn’t it ? 

Couturier — So true that every other consideration pales 
before it. 

Baroriess — What do you mean ? 

Couturier — Dear Baroness, in the name of our cause, I beg 
you to abandon your protege. 

Baroness — Alas I you attack me where I am defenseless. 
I can refuse nothing to the name you invoke. But is there 
really a transcendent enough interest there for us to resolve on 
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hurting that excellent man’s feelings ? It is dreadfully hard, 
my friend. 

Couturier [ri9i'n^'\ — What a slip it was not to have thought 
of D’Aigremont sooner I Then, too, why suppose he’ll accept ? 
Here we have already engaged Marechal. 

Baroness [risinff\ — We made him ourselves, and by that 
title he really has some rights over us. 

Couturier [shrewdly^ — Pardon me, the contrary would be 
more just. 

Baroness — So I’ve put my foot in it again! — Poor Mare- 
chal ! — I know quite well what could he said to him : he could 
be made to understand that this is not a questi(»u of i)erson8; 
that you in his place would not liesitate to efface yonr.self for 
the general interest. 

Couturier — And that where I would not hesitate, it would 
be a hue thing for M. Marechal to liesitate, you will own. 

Baroness — All the same, I can’t tell you how painful tl>at 
sort of execution is to me; hut after all, my friendship for 
Marechal is obliged to surrender to your arguments. 

Couturier — I expecited no less from your patriotism. 

Baroness —Not all the members of tlie committei; will be so 
disinterested as I am, I can tell you. You’ll meet with resist- 
ance from M. d’Auberive. 

Couturier — Yes, he is greatly attached to Marechal. 

Baroness — All the more because he is marrying Mile. Fer- 
nando to a cousin of his whom you’ll see here. 

Couturier — Is that so! That scion of the first families 
consents to cross his blooil with ours ? 

Baroness — He probably conjectures that that small person- 
age may have blue blood in her veins. Hut that has nothing to 
do with us. You understand what value he attaches to coloring 
the misalliance by a quasi-nobility of position. 

Couturier — Thanks for the information. I will go at once 
and gather in all the other adhesions : they will force his. 

Baroness [looking to the left\ — Mme. Marechal ! Goodness, 
how afflicting all this is ! 

Couturier — Break it gently to her ; as for me, I shall do 
my duty, as I have aJ^ptys done, without hesitation and with- 
out weakness. 

Baroness — Antique soul I 

[M. CoUTURiBB goes out hy one of the rear doors. MmB. 

Mak&chal enters hy the other. 
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Scene III. 

Baronea [aiide] — That’s two I Now for the other onel 
\_A.loud> J You don’t think of going away, I hope ? 

Mme. MarSeJml — Pardon me, I am tired. Nothing less 
than the pleasure of coming to see you could have brought me 
out this evening. 1 don’t know what has happened to M. 
Marechal. 

Baroness — He has been seeking a little solitude in his 
library : let us respect Ids meditations. 1 merely have a piece 
of confidential information to ask of you. [Conductinij her to a 
Won’t you favor me with five minutiss of your fatigue, 
my dear friend? {^They seat themselves. 

Mme. Marechal — You will make me foi’gct it, dear Baroness. 

Baroness — Wliy is M. Gerard leaving your husband? 

Mme. Marechal — He is a very proud young man, to whom 
dependence is insupportable. 

Baroness — Yes, that is the oflicial motive ; but I want you 
to tell me the true motive. I must know what to count on 
with that youth before I stir around in las behalf. 

Mme. Marechal — I'ake him under your wing, Baroness, he 
is worthy of . it ! He has tlie most delicate, the most loyal, the 
most reliable heart that can be imagined. 

Baroness — You charm me. 1 didn’t know — but I was 
afraid he nught be an intriguer. I prefer to believe in the sin- 
cerity of las love. 

Mme. Marechal [dropping her eyes^ — Ilis love ! Who for? 

Baroness — Why — Fernande. 

Mme. MarSchal [sharply^ — F ernande ! Poor fellow ! He 
is a thousand miles from tlanking of her. 

Baroness — Really ? Arc you quite sure? 

Mme. Marechal [uneasily^ — But what makes you think — 

Baroness — Oh dear, nothing; let’s talk no more about it; 
I was 'mistaken. 

Mme. Marechal — A woman of your fact is not mistaken 
except on strong appe-arances. Wlnit have you thought notice- 
able ? * 

Baroness — What can I say to youf*’ I foolishly imagined 
that Fernande’s marriage was not unrelated to the young man’s 
departure. Did he speak of lca\ ing you before D’Outreville’s 
suit ? 

Mme. MarSchal [struck with this'\ — No; and it was tliat 
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very day he sent in his resignation. But no, he didn’t learn 
of the marriage till this morning. 

Baroness — There, you see ! And unless we suppose that 
Feruande informed him of it yesterday, which is impossi- 
ble— 

Mme. MarSehal \preatly stirred u'p\ — Why impossible? 

Baroness — Well ! we should liave to admit that the fellow 
is not indifferent to her, whi(;li 1 don’t wish to believe. 'ITiat 
is not the difficulty ; but she has just been recommending him to 
me with a warmth rather surprising in a person usually so self- 
contained. 

Mme. MarScJial — Is that so ? 

Baroness — She has a determined little head. 

Mme. MarSchal — Don’t \ know it ? And that Gerard — 
Could I have been played with so far ? 

Baroness — But we won’t be in a hurry — 

Mme. Mariciml — A thousand little things come back to me 
now : that man’s offended air, Fcruande’s su{)plicating attitude 
— she tried to be alone with him — \furmiui toward the. drawing- 
roorn] and there, look at the two of them talking together I 
Have they foi-gotten altogether that they are not alone ? That 
simpleton f I’Otitreville that doesn’t see anything ! 

Baroness — 1 wouldn’t be pcisitive of it; he is looking at 
them with an uneasy air, as if they were in the way to rob him. 
Hm I all this might have a bad ending ; the marriage hasn’t 
taken place yet — hK)k out ! 

Mme. Mareehal — You alarm me ! 

Baroness — You have no time to lose, if you still wish the 
alliance of the Count. I cannot believe in Fernande’s duplicity' ; 
she has been led astray by her unknown ; recall her to herself, 
by making her suddenly realize the gulf that separates her from 
tliat felh)w. 

Mme. Mareehal — Yes, but by what means? 

Baroness — Publicly' put that whippersnapper back into his 
place. 

Mrne. MarSehal — On what occasion? 

Baroness — Oc(!asion ? Why, here, this very evening, one 
can be found ; let’s look for it. A humiliated love doesn’t last 
long. 

Mme. Mareehal — You are right — thank you, dear Baron- 
ess? Fernande shall be rescued — [««/<?<?] and I revenged! 
[Aloud.) seeing Maximilien leaving the dravying-room.'] There’s 
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that little cheat ; let’s go back in — I shan’t be mistress of 
myself. 

Baroness — Yes, (ton t let. us seem to be conspiring. 

[They go out by the left rear, while MaximilikN enters by 
right rear. 


Scene IV. 

Maximilien \alone '\ — 1 didn’t want to come — why did I 
come? Oil, liow luiudsoine she is! What an adorable spirit ! 
I feel myself invaded by an insane love, and already I don't lie- 
long to myself enough to defend myself ! Well ! why struggle 
against myself? why cling to my reason, which is escaping me? 
No, let’s yield to the intoxications of the abyss ! The die is 
cast ! I love her I I love her ! I love her ! Ah, the sweet 
resolution I how entertaining it is to bo in society ! 1 resume 

interest in everything — 


Scene V. 

Servant [announcing~\ — M. de Boyergi ! 

Maximilien — If only to see D^odat’s successor! 

Maximilien [to (jIBOYEU as he enters'^ — You ? 

G-iboyer [aside, with an angry gesture'] — Go and take a 
walk ! 

Maximilien — Is it you that sign “ Boyergi ”? 

Oiboyer [sourly] — What’s that to you? 

Maximilien — Then you are going to continue that honible 
trade ? Poor father ! 

Giboyer — In the first place, you promised to forget that I 
was your father I 

Maximilien — I promised not to tell of it; but to forget it! 
— Did I promise to be an ingrate ? 

Giboyer — Ah! — I ask only one proof of gratitude, and that 
is to let me accomplish my work. I don’t need your respect. 

Maximilien — But I need to respect you! W'hat sort of 
unrighteous contest would you set up between my tenderness 
and my honor? Which of the two do you wish to overpower 
the other? 

Giboyer [seated on the sofa] — But I can’t let you get used 
to miser}’^ ! 

Maximilien — Do you think I will go on accepting your 
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benefactions, knowing what they cost you ? Haven’t you put 
me in a way of earning my living and yours too ? Have we so 
many necessities, you and I? We know poverty: let’s take up 
the road again cheerfully, arm in arm. Won’t it be charming 
to live by our labor in a garret, we two? 

Qiboyer — Charming for me, yes! 

Maximilien — And for me, then ! I know now what you 
are. . I am proud of you : I have road your book ! 

Giboyer — Has it convinced you? 

Maximilien — Most assuredly! [Putting his hand on GlBOY- 
eb’s headS^ And I don’t want you to debase any longer the great 
mind that is there. — My old friend, how you must have suffered, 
vilifying your noble ideas in that crab’s journal ! Quit it, 1 beg 
of you — [smiling'] I order you ! Maybe I haven’t some rights 
over you too ? You have licked enough mud off my road, as 
you put it : wipe off your mouth by kissing me. [IRsses him 
on the cheek.] 

Giboyer — Brave child ! 

Maximilien — You’ll obey me? 

Giboyer — I’ve got to. Aren’t you my master? 

Maximilien — K very thing succeeds with me to-day. Thank 
the Lord ! 

Giboyer — Everything! Why, what more is there? 

Maxiniilien — Nothing. 

Giboyer — And you have secrets from your old comrade? 

Maximilien — We’ll write your resignation when I go home 
with you, and I’ll carry it in to-morrow morning early, so that 
the gentlemen of the committee will have noses a foot long^ 
when they wake up. How delightful to waft away their 
slugger! You don’t suspect what they mean to do here: it’s an 
actual conspiracy against our ideas. 

Giboyer — Very plainly: tlie Toryism of the drawing-rooms, 
with ramifications in the dining-rooms and the boudoirs. 

Maximilien — You may joke; but don’t be too confident! 
That party calls itself legion. 

Giboyer — A legion of colonels without regiments, a staff 
without troops. They take the curious folks who watbh them 
prancing around for their army ; they pass the spectators in 
review : but the day of a serious enrollment they’ll find them- 
selves beating the roll-call in the desert. 

1 /.e., be tricked like a pantomime clown. The literal translation is retained 
here because the phrase is singled out for sai'casm in the article following. 
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Maximilien — At that rate they are not very formidable. 

Q-ihoyer — Very much so to the governments they uphold. 
Those fellows can’t upset anything but the carriages they drive, 
but they upset them with a vengeance ! 

Two Servants bring in tea. 

Maximilien \looking toward the draioing-room^ — Sh ! they’re 
coniiiig I The, Marquis d’Auherive ! Who’s he with? 

Gihoyer — With the eminent Coiiturier of Haut-Sarthe — 
a reformed liberal! 

Maximilien — '^Fliey seem to adore each other. 

Giboyer-~- \ should say .so! lirothers and friends! Do 
you know, I anursed myself in my article this morning by let- 
ting slip a few slams at this same Couturier : the Marquis blue- 
penciled the passage, with the .simple and pregnant remark, “No 
more of that ! ” 

Maximilien — Well, the Marquis won’t blue-pencil you any 
more. 

Scene VI. 

The entire company gather in the drawing-room. 

Marquis [/o M. CoUTuni ek. / roH^ e/" ?<;/?] — Since the 

committee is unanimous for M. d’Aigremont, I can only bow to 
its decision, painful as it is to me. 

Couturier — ^ It only took it in self-defense, INIarquis, and in 
presence of a higher interest, wliic.h you recognize yourself. 

Marquis — 1 don’t say no, my dear fellow, but I’d rather 
somebody else took the job of dealing poor Marechal the blow. 

Couturier — We thought it w«iuld be le.ss severe from your 
hands; but if it costs you too much, 1 will take it oii myself. 

Marquis — Thank you. {^Seats himself at the left. Cou- 
TUillER loses himself in the throng.'] 

Chevalier \to a lady] — That little Gerard is really more of 
a man than Count d’()utreville ; but is it quite siire that Mile. 
Fernande has a special liking for the secretary ? The Baroness 
has a fear of it that is very like a certainty. 

• [^Tjeads her to afauteuil. 

Mme. Marichal \seated on the sofa, to the Count who brings 
her tea] — Boiling, if you please ; I like it boiling. 

Mme. de la Vieuxtour [behind the sofa, to Viscount db 
Vbilli^re] — Poor woman! she likes everything that burns 
her fingers. 

TOL. XXVII. 12 
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Viscount de Vrilliere — Gad I these plebeian ambitions well 
deserve to be scalded a little. 

Mme. de la VieuxU)ur — After all, the Baroness may be mis- 
taken. 

Visdount de Vrilliere — Tfnh! the young man is charming. 

Mme. de la Vieuxtour — Not so much as the title of Countess. 
\_Dnrin(j this diohujue she has ascended the stage to the center, and 
looks at the audience as she says:^ l''athor Vernier was admirable 
this morning. Were \’(ui there, M. de Vrillidre? 

Viscount de Vrilliere — I couldn’t get in. 

Gihoyer \jiside'\ — People turned away. 

Mme. de la Vietuionr — You missed it. He had thoughts 
on charity so touching, so novel ! 

Gihoyer — • Did ho say it wasn’t necessary to give it? 

Mine. Mardchal — I was shocked by Mme. Dervieux’s 
toilette. Did you notice it? 

Baroness — No. 

Mme. Mardehal — Just fancy, she had on a buff satin dress 
trimmed with cherry velvet clear around, c-oat of the same 
trimmed with ermine, and her hat was white tidle puffed, 
covered with small cherry feathers. We go to churcli to 
commune with ourselves and not to make a display, don’t you 
think ? 

Marquis [^at the other end of the staye^ — And I am pleased 
to see, madame, that you were communing. 

Mme. Miirt'chal — ( )f course I was : I had a Carmelite dress. 

Mme. de la I'ienxtour — Which fitted you ravishingly. 

Baroness yyoiny over to GinoYKU, behind the — Do you 

not tak(! tea, juonsieur? 

Gihoyer — .Many thanks, madame: I am afraid of it. 

Baroness Mmk. Maukciial’s ear, indicating on the other 
side Maximfiakn sfan/ling and talking to Fekxandk seated] — 
Now’s the time. [Goes toward the rear.] 

Mme. Marechal — .M. (J era nil take away my cup. 

Count [rushing forward to take it at a sign from the. B.ykox- 
Ess] - — Madame — 

[.Maximilien, who has come forward at Mme. Markciiai/s 
summons, stops on seeing the Couxx’s movement. 

Mme. Marechal — Let it alone. Count — that young man is 
there. 

Fernande [^aside] — This is too much! \^Bises and goes 
quickly to the table at rear. Maximilien takes a step backward. ] 
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CUboyer [aside] — Ringing him up for a servant ! 

Mrne. Marechal [still holditig her mp] — M. Gerard ! 
Femande [from the table] — M. Gerard ! will you permit 
me to wait on you? 

Maximilien — iMademoiselle, I have refused it already. 
Fernande [coming to him with a cup of tea] — You will not 
refuse it from my hand. [.Maximiliun hows and takes the cup. 
General astonishment. Profound silence.] 

Qihoger [/f-siVie] — There’s the secret ! It casts a chill. [To 
M>rK. How that cup embarrasses you ! In de- 

fault of my nephew, madamc, let the un(,‘le bo your domestic. 
[Takes the. cup from the hands of the stupefied Mme. MAltKCHAL, 
and carries it hack to the table, j 

Baroness Mme. MAitfeiUiAl.] — My poor friend! who 
could have foreseen it? 

Mme. MarSchal — And her father who isn’t liere ! 

['They go hack into the drawing-room; the guests straggle after, 
a few at a time.] 


SCEN E VII. 

Count d'Outreville [to M Ampins] — Well, cousin, what do 
you say to this ? 

Marquis — T say that Fernando luis imule delicate reparation 
for ail impertinence of her stepmother's, tliat’s all. 

Count — “That’s all”? But she loves that young man, 
monsieur, she loves him ! 

Marquis — You’re crazy. 

Count — ro.ssibly ; but I notify you that I renounce this 
marriage. 

Marquis — You renounce — ? 

Count — Plebeian and compromised botli is too much ! 

-- - Effeetuall}' compromised iudeial, if you break 
it, for that rupture Avould confer a grave signilicance on an 
incident by itself insignificant. 

Count — I am. very .sorry; but — 

Marquis — Consider, monsieur, that Fernande is my ward, 
— so to speak, my daughter; that it is I who arranged this 
marriage, and therefore 1 am in some sort responsible for the 
consequences. 

Count — Not so much as I am, cousin; consequently you 
will freely admit that 1 must be the judge of the question. 
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MarquU — So you refuse to marry her? 

Count — I do ! 

Marquin — Very well, monsieur I you will account for it 
to me. 

Count — Fight — with my second father I 

Marquis — 1 disinherit you to put you at your ease. 

Count — But your white hair, monsieur — 

Marquis — Don’t concern youi’self about that. I am as 
strong as ever with the sword. 

Count — But suppose she loves this young man? 

Marquis — If she does love him, which I deny, she has a 
brave Jieart, in which nothing can pi’evail over sworn faith. 
Let’s go and sit beside her to protect her by our presence from 
the charitable insinuations of all those devout -people. Be a 
French knight for once in your life. 

Mar^chal \^entering'\ — Ah, Marquis! 

Marquis [to the CouJs’Tj — Go on without me, monsieur ; I 
will rejoin you. [Count goes out. 


Scene VIII. 

MarSehal — What was the Count talking to you about? 
Was it that thoughtless performance of my daugliter’s ? — for 
it was nothing but thoughtlessness. 

Marquis — The Count .and I are convinced of that. 

Marichal — Ah I 1 can draw breath again ! My wife had 
struck (lesi)air ilito my soul. So the marriage still holds? 

Marquis — More than ever; for it has become indispensa- 
ble to Fernande. You understand that a rupture, after this 
foolisli incursion, would compromise her irrevocably I 

Mar6ehal — Tliat’s so ! 

Marquis — Consequently, if an event should happen that 
rendered your position toward your son-in-law more difficult, 
that would be no reason for taking up your old repugnances to 
an aristocratic alliance. 

MarSchal — Certainly not ; but what event ? 

Marquis — If, for one cause or another, you should Momen- 
tarily lose the moral superiority which your politi'cal role gives 
you — 

MarSchal — But how should I lose it ? 

Marquis — M. de la Haut-Sarthe has something to say to 
you. 
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MarSclial — What? you make me tremble. 

Marquis — lie’ll tell you. 

Mar^chal — In the name of Heaven, Marquis, explain your- 
self. 1 have courage. 

Marquis — Well ! — tlie committee lias decided — in spite of 
my ell'orts, my poor friend ! — but I was alone on my side. 

MarSchal — What has it decided ? 

Marquis — That the speech is to be tak'eii away from you. 

Mardchal — Hut this is infamous ! wliy, I know it by heart. 

Marquis — Too bad! you’ll have to forget it. 

Mardchal — Never ! How have I earned this insult? 

Marquis — They are distressed at inflicting it on you, they 
ask your pardon ; but the interest of the cause takes prece- 
dence of everything. They have found a Protestant on the 
right side. 

Mardchal — A Protestant? why, it’s absurd! My speech 
will have no common-sense.- then. 

Marquis [^seehu/ (JinoVF.u cutcr'\ — There, my dear fellow, is 
the autlior ('f your spee(!h. 

Mardchal — M. dc Pjoyergi? 

Marquis — Ask him what he thinks of it. As for me, I’ve 
got to chaperon your daughter. 'i(}oes out. 


SCKNK IX. 

Mardchal — What do you think about it, M. de Boyergi? 

Q-iboyer — About what, monsieur ? 

Mardchal — About their choosing a Protestant to deliver 
my — your — speech ? 

Q-iboyer — Those gentlemen regard it as a brilliant homage 
rendered to truth ; 1 think it furnishes a brilliant start-off W 
a reply, [in an oratorical toneJ\ What, gentlemen ! is it a 
Protestant you have come to hear ? But if he is sincere, the 
first thing ho has to do on leaving here is to abjure you I 

Mardchal — That’s so! I ask you just a minute, what’s a 
Protestant .that don’t protest ? 

Qihvyer — What is it, gentlemen ? It is the gravest symptom 
of religious apathy that has yet been given in our age I You 
are more advanced in philosophical religion than ourselves. 
The choice of your orator is a confession : the Middle Ages are 
dead, and it is you who place the last stone on their tomb. 
Why do you talk of resuscitating them ? 
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MarScTial — Bravo ! bravo ! I’d give a hundred thousand 
francs out of my own pocket to throw that in the teeth of the 
wire-puller that’s taken my place ! 

Q-iboyer — The fact is, these gentlemen have been guying 
you cruelly. 

MarSchal — It’s an indignity ! 

Q-ihoyer — A hoax. They are playing you for a sucker. 

MarSchil — I’ll let them see if 1 am •)ne I 

Q-iboyer — d’hey are covering you with ridicule .so you 
shan't dare show yourself again. 

Mai'Schal — Tliej^’ll find tliey’ve (wiglit a Tartar. 

Qihoyer — Unluckily, you can’t df) anything against them. 

Mariehal — 1 don’t know about that! 

Qiboyer [i/i a low voice\ — 'Fhei’e would be one fine revenge 
to take on them. 

MarSohal — What’s that ? 

Qiboyer — To answer the speech. 

Mar^ehal — Me ? 

Qiboyer — Strike them with lightning. 

MarSchal — Oh, if I could ! 

Qiboyer — Nothing is wanting but the lightning — and that 
can be got for you. 

MarSohal — Who by, you? 

Qiboyer — -No, I haven’t force enough. I don’t know but 
one man able to confnf i! my speech : that is my nephew. 

MarSehal — Little 04rard? 

Qiboyer — - Same. 

MarC'chrd — But he found it irrefutable ! 

Qihoyer — He has thought it over since tlien, and demolished 
it to me piece bj'^ piece. Shall I tell you? lie has overth'own 
my ideas so thoroughly that I have abandoned the party, and 
am going to give in my resignation as editor-in- .hief to- 
morrow. 

MarSchal — Thunder I Maximilien has converted you that 
far ? Why, then he can write me a .S 2 )eech that — 

Qihoyer \kimTixg his fingers with a smac¥] — Oh I 

MarSchal — Will one night be enough for it? 

Qihoyer — Easy. 

MarSahnl — And I can read it to-morrow? 

Qihoyer — What a surprise for them ! 

MarSchal — Is your nejjhew discreet ? 

Qihoyer — As much so as I am. 
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MarSchal — Nothing must be said about it! Neither to 
iny wife, nor my daughter, nor anybody ! And he nxust bring 
me his manuscript to-morrow morning. 

Griboyer — A bargain. 

MarSohal — What a revepge 1 

[Reenters the drawing-room by door at right. 

Giboyer — There’s a recruit the democracy won’t be proud 
of. Jiut pshaw ! Maximilien’s happiness must be assured before 
everything. 

Scene X. 

Maximilien [leaving the drawing-room by door at left] — Are 
you (iomiug? 

(xilioyer — You look like a drunken man. 

Maximilien — I am. 

Giboyer — To sober yourself up, you are going to pass the 
night in writing the refutation of iMardchal’s speech. I’ll fur- 
nish you the exordium. 

Maximilien — What for? 

Giboyer — I’ve got a deputy who lacks nothing but words. 

Maximilien — It isn’t 1 that will give them to him. I don’t 
care for politics at present 1 

Giboyer - -Whnil You d«)n’t hate opinions to which merit 
and honor are an insunicient dowry? 

Maximilien — Tliat’s true. 

Giboyer — Opinions that se[)aratc you from Fernande? 

Maximilien — 1 execrate them! 

Giboyer — You don’t feel rage mounting in your heart before 
this stupid obstacle ? 

Maximilien — Yes ! 

Giboyer — You don’t experience the need of hurling your- 
self on it and fastening your teeth in it? 

Maximilien — You are right! FiVen though I break my 
teeth on it. I’ll leave tlnnr print in the rock ! Let us throw to 
the winds the protestation of despair, the dust-besprinkling of 
the vanquished ! Come on I 

Giboyer — Go and get your overcoat. [Aside.] As to me, 
I never wear one — it’s too hot! [They go out. 
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ACT V, 

Scene : mme as Act II. 

Scene 

Present: Mme. Marbchal, seated in the center of the stagey 
embroidering ; Feunande, going and coming in silence. 

Mme. MarSchal — You are much agitated, mademoiselle. 

Fernande — And you are very calm, madame. 

Mme. Marbchal — 1 have no reason for not being. 

Fermmde — When my father may be at the tribune this very 
moment ! 

Mine. Mariehal — Ah ! that is what occupies you ? 

Fernande — And what then, madame ? I admire your calm- 
ness. 

Mine. Mariehal — Your father’s speech is magnificent, and I 
am sure it will he a triumph. 

Fernande — Oh, I don’t ask as much as tliat. 

Mme. Marechal — I can believe it : lu^ unfurls a flag that is 
not yours. 

Fernande — 1 have no flag, madame : I do not mix in politics. 

Mine. Mardchal — You surprise me : I should have believed 
you repuf)li( an at heart. 

Fernande — \Yhy ? 

Mme. Mar^ehil — It is an opinion which brings the distant 
near together. 

Fernande — I don’t understand you. 

Mine. Marfehal — Do you still play the guileless after yes- 
terdiiv’s outbreak ? 

Fernande — Outbreak? There is no one hut 3’^ou, madame, 
to intf'rprct ill so simple an action. I am sure that evei’yhody 
in their hearts approved me, beginning with M. d’Outreville, 
who is most interested in the question. 

Mme. Mareehal — If you fancy 3 011 enchanted him with your 
little luanifcstation ! I have still to understand why he did not 
revoke his word. 

Fernande — If . I suspected him of having thought for an 
instant ()f doing so, I would revoke my own. 

Mme. MarSchal — You are severe ! 

Fernande — I do not admit that he doubts my integrity. 
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A Servant — Is madame at home ? 

Mme. Marickal — Who to ? 

Servant — Her Ladyship the Baroness Pfeffera I 
Fernande [aside] — Again? 

Mme. Marichal — Show her in. 


SCHNE II. 

Mme. MarSchal [shmlmj the Baroness to a sieaf\ — Do you 
know, Baroness, you are spoiling us ? 

Baroness \standin(j\ — Alas, madame ! I am here to-day 
much against my will, eharged with a mission wliieli will cer- 
tainly not surprise you, hut the painful duty of which helongcd 
rather to M. d’Auherive than to me. M. d’Outreville judged 
otherwise, and despite my repugnance to meddle in such delicate 
matters, I was compelled to yield to his entreaties. 

Mme. MarSchal — He re\7>kes his word ? [To Feunande.] 
There I wliat did I tell you ? I'herc is the fruit of your eccen- 
tricities ! After that scene of yesterday, this rupture is a 
disaster for you ! 

Baroness — Let us not exaggerate, madame: Milo. Fer- 
uande's situation remains intact. M. d'f)utreville, like a true 
gentleman, shraidv from a rui)ture such that it might give rise 
to interpretations unpleasant for his fiancee ; hut M. Mareehal’s 
speech has removed all his scruples. 

Fernando — My father has made his speech 

Baroness — Yes. mademoiselle. It was on leaving the Cham- 
ber that M. d’Outreville hastened to me, indignant at that 
unqualified somersault. 

Fernande — Somei’sault ! 

Baroness — What would you call it ? I admit that M. 
Mareehal was galled, that he refused to comprehend the rea- 
sons of profound suitahility which determined the committee to 
make choice of another orator — 

Mme. Marielml — Another orator ! what do you mean ? 

Baroness — Didn’t you know tliey withdrew tlie speech from 
him to give it to M. d’Aigx’emont ? 

Mme. MarScltal — Why, we are made a laughing-stock of, 
madame ! 

Fernande — But you say my father did speak. 
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Baroness — Alas! yes. He rose after M. cl’Aigreraont, to 
the great surprise of our friends, and, to their still greater indig- 
nation, read a passionate reply to the noble words we had just 
heard. 

Mme, MarSchal — How shocking I Then we are under the 
ban^f opinion ! 

Baroness — I am afraid so, inadame. M. d’Outreville left 
the sitting, he came to me: you know the rest. 

Fernande — Tell him, madame, tliat there was no need of 
his demanding back his promise : my father has given it to him. 

Baroness — That response is worthy of you, mademoiselle. 
Adieu, madame. I share, believe me, in the grief which the 
conduct of M. Marechal causes yon. [^Aside.'\ In one month 
I shall wear azure with three golden byzants. 


Enter MAiiKonAr.. 

Fernande \ putting her arms around his ne.ek'] — Father ! 

[Maukohal h (ties DraeioHsly to the liAUONlcss, ivho sweeps out 

without looking at him.] 

SCENK III. 

Marechal [to FrutNANDK] - Wliere's the Baroness going 
witli iliiii iosuHed-prineess air? 

Mme. MarSchal — Do gou .ask that? — 

MarSehal — Oh, so yon know .already? Well, so much the 
better ! 

Mme. Marechal — Apostate ! 

[Fkunande goes to toork at her tapestry. 

Marichal — Very fine, Madame Mardchal! If there’s been 
any apostasy on my part, it was the day I abandoned my 
aiicestoi's’ principles, and not the day I returned to them. I 
am a pure plebeian, even if you don’t know it! 

Mme. Mar^.ckal — .\h! if I ta)uld ever have doubted it — 

M<ir6chal — My name isn’t even a name, it’s a nickname: I 
have a marshal [^farrier] among my ancestors — not a 'marshal 
of France, do you understand? but a blacksmith marshal. 
You’re free to blush for it ; as for me, I’m proud of it. 

Mme. Marechal — Good Heavens I what I exposed myself to 
by a misalliance I 
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MarSchal — Let me alone with your misalliance! You are 
a De la Vertpillidre just as much as I am a palace oihcial. 

Mme. MarSchal — Sir I 

MarSchal — Your name is Robillard \^shy%ter^ ; your great* 
grandfather was an attorney. 

Mme. MarSchal — Sir ! sir! at least respect my family — 

MarSchal — ?tladame, it isn’t respectable. — - 1 only esteem 
you the more in other respects: I have no pi-cjudices myself. I 
despise the nobility : the only distinction I admit between men 
is that of fortune. 

Mme. MarSchal — If you despise the nobility, the}' return it in 
full. Count d’Outreville has already sent word by the Baroness 
that he will not marry the daughter of a demagogue. 

MarSchal — Indeed! He’ll no longer do me the honor of 
pocketing my shillings, this frayed-out lordltngy His Lordsliip 
the Count d’Outreville breaks his plcdgc.s to me? He dis- 
charges me from liis alliance ? What a coincidence ! I was 
going to scud in my resignation to him. 

Mme. MarSchal — Ah! your language, sir, sinks with your 
sentiments : you grow vulgar. 

MarSchal — I sjxiak rig-ht straight out, as becomes a freeman. 
Far from me bo the affectation of courts : 

“I am one of the peoi)le, and so are my loves — ” 

without offense to you. Mile. Robillard. 

Mme. MarSchal — You arc a revolutionary, a savage, that’s 
what you are ! 

MarSchal — Come now, you imike me laugh ! That’s all the 
effect that ought to be [U'oduced on true strength by the trans- 
ports of weakness. 

Mme. MarSchal [//eh(/y] — I yield you the place, sir. 

MarSchal — Go back to your woman’s sphere, and stay there 
from now on. \_She stalks wrathfally out. 


Scene IV. 

MarSchal [going and sitting dotvn beside Fernande’s work^ 
— A’n’t you going to say anything to me, girlie? Are you 
mourning over D’Outreville? Were you in love with him? 
Fernande — No, father: it was a marriage of arrangement. 
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MarSchal — He’s no beauty, that fellow isn’t. I don’t know 
how I ever came to think of giving a handsome girl like you tu 
that sijindlc-sliaiiked lord. Make yourself easy, you won’t lack 
suitors with your fortune and — your father’s glory. 

Fernande — Then you made a great success? 

Mar^chal [modestly^ — Enormous, child ! One the like of 
hasn’t been seen for ten years. Ah ! those committee fellows 
must be gnawing their fingers for having taken that speech away 
from me ! I just pulverized it ! You’ll read in the Moni~ 
teur to-morrow morning. You a’n’t a Legitimist j'ourself, I 
hope ? 

Fernanda — I am nothing; but I was surprised that you 
should be one, for you had no reason to be. 

Mar^chal [rmw//] — I wasn’t one at heart. I foolishly 
allowed myself to be stuffed with it by your stepmother and 
that infernal Marquis ; I believed in a possible alliance between 
the old aristocracy and the new : but the bandage has fallen 
from my eyes. 

Fernanda [taking his arm tenderly'] — Whatever it is, I am 
veiy happy in your success, and very happy above all that it is 
over. 

Mar4chal — Over? This is only the beginning! All the 
orators of the other j)arty are set down for to-morrow. They 
are going to deliver a sharp assault on me ; but they don’t know 
who they are dealing with I It will be my turn day after to- 
morrow : my friends count on me ; I won’t fail them. 

Servant [announcing] — M. de Boyergi! 

MarSchal — Tell him to come in. Leave us now, Fernande : 
we want to have a talk. 

[Kisses her on the forehead ; she goes oid. 

Scene V. 

Enter Giboyer. 

Mariehal — Well, my dear Boyergi, have you come to look 
for my thanks ? 

Giboyer — I bring you my congraltdations. 

MarSckal — I accept them, by jingo ! But a good share of 
them ought to go back to your nijphew, do you hear? he has 
rendered ray ideas admirably, much better than I could have 
done myself ; I don’t pretend he hasn’t. 
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Giboyer — You are too modest, 

Mariehal — No, my dear fellow, I am merely just. That 
young man will go a long ways, — it’s me that’s telling you, and 
you can believe. me ; I’m posted there. 1 want to attach him to 
me and charge myself with his fortunes. 

Qihoyer — Thank you very much, but I have other designs 
for him : I am taking him to America. 

Mar^chal — You are taking liim? 

Giboyer — Yes: I have accepted the conduct of a great 
paper in Philadelphia, and need the coiipeiation of Maximil- 
ien. 

MarSchal — Rut, good Lord! mo too — I needlhm; 1 need 
him worse than you ! I have a great position to sustain, a great 
cause to defend. 

Giboyer — You are big enough for tl)at task. 

MarSchal — T don’t know about tliat! That young man is 
extremely useful to me, I don’t deny it. 

Qihoyer — Useful, yes; indispensable, no. 

MarSchal — Pardon me! 1 am used to his way of working, 
he is used to mine; he compl(;tes me, he is my riglit arm, it’s 
he that holds my pen. I am satisli(H] willi his styl(i and I don’t 
want to change. — And then, I like the boy ! I want to form 
him under my eyes, in my school. Where’ll he find an appren- 
ticeship ccpial to wliat he’ll get with me? 

Giboyer — That isn’t the (juestion. 

MarSchal — Then what is it? Is it about salary? Fix it 
yourself. What will he earn iji America? Fll double it for 
him. 

Giboyer — Good Heavens, sir — 

MarSchal — Wants his independence? lie shall have it! 
nobody shall know he belongs to me — I’d just as lieves ! See 
here, if you have. the least uiterest in liiin, you ouglit to accept 
my offers. They are fine ! 

Giboyer — So fine that I can only excuse my rejection by 
telling you the whole truth. 1 am taking Maximilien with me 
above all to get him abroad, to tear him away from a hopeless 
love affitir. 

MarSchal — He is in love? O Lord, the beautiful misfortune 1 
We’ ve all been there, and there we are ! 

Giboyer — It’s not a flirtation, sir: it’s a passion. 

MarSchal — Who for? a girl he can’t marry? 
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Qihoyer — Just so. 

MarSchnl — What the deuce runs away with these young- 
sters? [^Auide.'] And my reply speech — day after to-niorrow. 
[Aloiid.'\ When do you sail? 

Qihoyer — To-morrow evening. 

MarSclial — Give me a week, anyhow. 

Qihoyer — Not a day, sir: they are waiting for me. 

Mareehal — Hang it! Couldn’t there be any means of ar- 
ranging that cursed mari’iage? 

Qihoyer — ft is so impossible that I don’t even wish it. 

MarSchal — h’amily have their noses ’way up in the air, T 
suppose? For after all, your nephew is charming in pei'son ; 
he has a magnificent futui'e, a most acceptable present, since I 
give him — Yes, I’ll go as high as twenty thousand francs. 
Why, devil take it ! it’s a superb position. What is it those 
fools must have ? 

Qihoyer — If I told you the young lady’s name, you wouldn’t 
insist. 

Marichal — A Montmorency, I conclude ? 

Qihoyer — Better than that, sir! To tell it all in a word, it 
is Mile. Fernande. 

Mnrt^chal [;oery stiffly^ — My daughter? — My secretary per- 
mits himself to lift his eyes to ray daughter? 

Qihoiier — No sir, because he is going to America. 

Mareehal — Pleasant voyage ! She is not meat for him, my 
dciii' sir. 

Qihoi/er l^howiny as to tithe leave'] — I know it. May she be 
happy with Count (!’( lulreville. 

MarSchal — D'Outreville ? Hm — yes! — That’s one more 
obligation I owe you I Fverything is broken off, thanks to the 
attitude you got me to take. 

Qihoyer [aside] — I susfieeted as much. 

Mareehal [stridiny about aijitatedl y] — My poor child! And 
the marriage announced, too! the wedding presents bought, 
the banns published ! How can I marry lier off at present? And 
all your fault, sir. 

Qihoyer [iinmovahle and cold] — 'fhat rupture was hardly 
weighing on your mind when I came. 

Mareehal — Alas! T counted on my glory to repair the effect. 
My glory I another heartbreak ! You give me over defen.seless 
to the enemies you have made for me ! I am the red rag to a 
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powerful and rancorous party ! 'Fhe jokes will just rain oi'. my 
silence. I can do nothing but retire from the political scene, 
and go to planting t;ahhages. Tlio disaster is complete ! the 
father is compromised even worse than the daughter! 

[>S\V.s down at ri(jht. 

Giboyer — Pshaw! a rich heiress is never compromised enough 
not to fin<l a husband. 

MarSclial [dejectedly^ — Yes, some })cnnil{‘ss fo[) who will 
take her money and make her unhap[)y. 

Giboyer — That’s true, you are right — I tlidn't think of 
that. A disinterested 3'<Hing man who would many hei‘ for 
herself — that’s a rare bird. And then, supposing jrou did put 
your hand on him, j'our daughter would be relieviMl frtun em- 
barrassment — but iiot you. 

Mar Belial — Good Lord ! 

Giboyer — At least, unless your son-in-law had capacity 
enough to replace 1113' nepliew with you ; and tliat can't be 
found now in the twinkling of a sheep s tail. 

Mareeldd — Who are you talking to? 

Giboyer - Besides, there are enough men alread}'^ in the 
secret of your work. 

Mar^chal — Too many. 

Giboyer — How can we get ont of this blind alley? 

Murt'chal [t<trikiiiy bin forrlirad ] — What dunces we are ! why, 
that shows for itself. [G<'c.s to firepJaer. and rhufa hell.'] 

Giboyer [aside] — Whlh a little help. 

Mar 4 chal [aside, eomhiy forward] — It will do me the great- 
est honor. Besides, I can’t do anything else. [To Servant.] 
Ask Mademoiselle to conus and speak to me. 

Giboyer — You have an idea? 

Mar^clial — It’s never ideas I lack, my dear fellow, it’s style. 
I’m going to astonish you. 

Giboyer — What do you think of doing? 

Mareehd — Never mind. Yon’d never guess. Men that 
conform their words to their acts are rare : I am one. — 1 am all 
of a piece, I am -square set: what I think, I say; what 1 say, 
I do. 

Giboyer [aside] —Queer what a smart fellow I am when .the 
business doesn’t concern me. 
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Enter Fernandb. 

MarSchal — My daughter — 

Q-iboyer — There she is ! 

MarSchal — 1 present to you M. de Boyergi, uncle of Maxi- 
milieu. — Do you know what he has just been telling me now? 
His nephew’s departure for America. 

Fernande — Going away ? he told me nothing about it. 

Gihoyer — It is a resolution of this morning, mademoiselle* 

Fernande — Won’t he come and say good-bye to us? 

Gihoyer — He has very little time to himself; he charged 
me with presenting his compliments. 

Fernande — Then he does not think us very great friends of 
his ? Tell liim, sir, that I should have been glad to take his 
hand, and that I wish liim all tlie happiness he is so worthy of. 

Mareehal — The very (j^uestion is about his happiness ! Do 
you know the cause of this desperate resolution? The gentle- 
man didn’t want to tell me ; but they can’t hide anything from 
me. The poor youth is going away to forget you. 

Fernande — To forget me? \^To Giboybk.J Be assured, 
sir, that I have not been guilty of any coquetry. Chance alone 
has bred between us a species of intimacy which I regret pro- 
foundly, since there could spring from it for M. Gerard anything 
but friendship. 

MarSchal — That’s all well and good, but the harm is done. 
Ah, well, this distresses me. I set the greatest store by that 
young man, for my part. He is a boy of rare merit, and an 
elevation of sentiments rarer still. 

Fernande — You do him no more justice than I. 

MarSchal — He is poor — so much the better ! In short, it 
depends only on you whether he shall be my son-in-law. \^To 
GiBOYBR.j You weren’t expecting that, hey? [^To Fbr- 
NANDE.] Well, do you accept? 

Fernande — Yes, father. 

Gihoyer — Oh, mademoiselle, I will hurry and apprise him — 

A Servant [a?ino?mcinyJ — M. Gerard I 

Gihoyer — Oh, these lovers ! — he was going to lekv© with- 
out seeing you again ! 

MarSchal {low~\ — Sh I let me do it ! \_Seat% himself on the 
fauteuil in the middle of the stage; Fernande standing behind 
Let him come in I 
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Scene VII. 

Qihoyer {to MaximilienJ wJio stops, a little copfused, on see- 
ing hini] — Well, yes, it’s I. 

Maxirnilien \to Mahkcual] — I see, sir, that I have not to 
announce my departure to you. 1 liave come to take leave of 
you and — your family. 

MarSchal \j)ret(indiiuj severity] — My family, sir, applauds 
your resolution all llie more that she kiunvs the true cause. 

Maximilien \tn (linoYEU] — What is the meaning — 

Qiboyer {^joyfully] — 1 have made full confession. 

Maximilien — What right ha<l you U) give up my secret? 

MarSehal — It isn’t his fault: 1 rooted it out of him, if I 
may venture to express myself so. Ah, my buck, so you pei-- 
mit yourself to love my daughter ! There’s nothing shrinking 
about you. 

Maxirnilien — Sir — 

Mar^chnl [^rising] — Well ! I — 1 give her to you. 

Maximilien — Oh, sir I this chaff — 

Gihoyer — He isn’t chaffing ! 

Maxirnilien [«« great emotion] — What, sir, you consent I 
And yon, mademoiselle, in spite of my poverty I 

MarSchal — Your merit is a fortune. 

Maximilien — In spite of my birth ! 

G-ihoyer [aside, in consternation ] — I forgot that ? 

MarSchal — Why, what is there in particular about your 
birth ? 

Maximilien — Don’t you know? 1 only bear my mother’s 
name. 

MarSchal — What! How? No father! [To (iinovEU.J 
And you didn’t say anything about it ? 

Giboyer — Oh dear ! I never thought of it ! 

MarSchal — You never thought of it, thunderation ! you 
ought to have thought of it. If 1 defy prejudices, 1 respect 
them — and for society — 

Giboycr — For society, my nephew is an orjihan, and nobody 
will take the trouble to verify his civil status. 

MarSchal — Well, that’s a fact. Nobody’ll verify it — and 
then, it’s an enormous advantage to marry an orphan. You 
only have to marry your husband, not his family ! 

Maximilien — I’ardon me, sir : I have my father. 

VOJL. XXVIl. — 13 
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Chihoyer [qmehly'\ — That’s no matter ; he has no rights 
over Maximilieii, as he didn’t acknowledge him. 

Maximilien — If he has no rigl/ts before the law, he has them 
in his heart. Do you understand ? 

Marichal \to Giboyeb] — Who is this father, anyway ? 
What’s he called? 

Maximilien — Giboyer. 

MarSehal — Giboyer ? The biogi'apher, the pamphleteer ? 

Giboyer [boivijiy his head] — Yes. 

MarSehal [to Maximilien] — But, my dear fellow, to such 
a father you owe nothing before either God or man. You are 
very lucky that he hasn't hobbled you with his name — 

Maximilien [with a burst offeeliny] — It is on that account 
that he has not acknowledged me, and not to relieve himself 
of the duties of paternity. Me has accomplished them with a 
sujierhuman abnegation. He lias squandered his body and his 
soul for me. Let him be judged as lie may ; J am his virtue, 
and it is not for me to deny him ! Ho has not acknowledged 
me, but I acknowledge him ; for he has legitimized himself by 
devotion. 

Giboyer [in a trembling voice] — If he licaril yon, he would 
be richly paid ! but let him com])lete his task ! Since ho hius 
consecrated his life to make yours smooth, do not inflict this 
sorrow on him, the only one he has never foreseen — that of 
becoming an obstacle himself; do not rcl’nse him the bitter 
pleasi. c of the last sacriflee. [To MAukrii AL, in a firm voice.] 
I promise you in his name, sir, that he shall disappear, he shall 
go away — very far. 

Maximilien — Where he goes, I will go ; it is my duty, it is 
my joy. 1 will not separate him from the only man who has 
the right to surround his old ago with respect and kneel beside 
his death -bed. 

MarSehal — 'I'hose sentiments do you honor, but they are 
absurd, a'li’t they, M. de Boyergi? [Walks to center of stage. 

Giboyer 

MarSehal — Are you crying? Well, good Lord, do you sup- 
pose I'm not feeling emotion my.self? I am that! 1 do jus- 
tice to that line fellow, Giboyer, and I’d be very glad to shake 
hands with him — in a corner ; but I can’t associate with him 
when there’ll be the devil to pay. [ Walking to the left.] Don’t 
ask the impossible of me. 
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Maximilien — T ask nothing, sir. 

MarSchal \a9ide\ — That’s a common way of getting every- 
thing: I know all about it. [Aloud.] I give you fair warn- 
ing I’ve come to the end of my concessions. Clioose between 
your father, since a father tliere is — and my daughter. 

Maximilien — But, sir, I have no right even to deliberate. 

Q-ihoyer — I beg of you, dt> not dis(iuict your, self about him. 
You do not know those fierce dcvitlions that repay thennselves. 
Come, the sweetest companion you can give to his old nge is 
the thought that you are happy. 

Maximilien — The more he would pardon my ingratitude, 
the less I should pardon my.sclf 1 — No! 

Qihoyer [mdly] — Don't let us talk any more about it. 

Mar^chal — Don’t let us talk any' more about it. 

Go to America, and niiuih good may it do you ! You don’t 
love my daughter, that's all. 

Maximilien [falliny with a Hoh on the fautenil in the center] 
— I don't love her I 

Marechal [i/i the doorway] — Come, Fernando. [Ficii- 
NANDE, who han followed the whole Hcene from the rear., advances 
slowly toward .Ma.VIMII.ikn. and takiny his face hetweeu her 
hands., kisses him on the forehead. Then she holds her head ay 
and yazes at her father.] Arc yam ma<I 'I Film lix I'm in now ! 
You triumph, sir, you arc mast«n‘ of the situation ; nothing is 
left for you to do exeejit to e.scort M. Giboyer into my house 
and install him in my dres.sing-gown. 

Fernande [to (JinovEu] -- I should be very happy, sir, to 
have you call me your daughter, 

MarSehal — What ? is it he ? 

Fernande — Didn’t you guess it? 

[Gives her hands to Giuoyek, vdm covers them with kisses. 

Marechal - Why, then there’s nothing changed in tlie 
situation — that I aiauipted. What I ask of you, M. do Boyeigi, 
is not to change anything in it. 

Giboyer — I hav'C no desii'c to do so. 

Marechal — I shall have two secretaries instead of 

one. 

Giboyer [aside] — All the same, 1 shall go to America after 
the marriage. 

A Servant [ajinouncing] — His Lordship the Marquis d’Au- 
berive ! 
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Scene VIII. 

Enter the Marqctis. 

Marichal — Come in, Manjuis, and be the first to learn of 
your ward’s marriage. 

Marquis \looking at the lor)ers^ — To M. Gerard? I oppose 
it. 

Mar 4 chal — Oh! Indeed! You oppose it? By what right? 
I am my daughter’s father, I suppose? 

Marquis — Very true, but do you know who this gentleman 
is? 

Fernande — I love him! 

Marquis [aside~\ — Balderdiisli! — But no! [AJnvd.'] Gad! 
I’ve wonted myself to the idea that 3 011 would marry one of 
my class, my dear Fernande, and at my age one doesn’t chiinge 
his habits any more. — Young man, you are al^ orphan — by the 
resolve of the father of the family ; I have no children ; 1 have 
given you the attentions required by the Code : I adopt you. 

Marichal — Hey ? 

(lUtoger — I thank you from the bottom of my heart, my 
Lord Marquis. 

Maxiniilicu — I too, 1 thank yon very much : but I am not 
used to having a great many fathers ; 1 have found a good one, 
and I’ll stop there. 

Marquis — Take care! It’s greatness of soul at Fernande’a 
oxpenise. 

Fernande — That nobility is enough for me. 

Mangiis [to Mauechal] — It seems to me you might be 
consulted a little. 

Mareehal — It would be only the proper thing, and I con- 
fess 1 should be enchanted to have my son-in-law — Ah, but 
no ! Ah. but no ! I arn a democrat. 

(xihojfer [aside] — He thinks he is. 

Marquis — W ell, since you’re all losing your wits — [Aside.'\ 
I’ll adopt my grandson! 
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THE ESSENCE OF GIBOYER. 

A Retort to “(JrnoYEu’s Son.” 

By LOUIS VEU1LI.OT, 

(Translated for this work by Forrest Morgan.) 

[Louis VisniLLOT was the most brillisTit Fn iich journalist of this century 
who remained a journalist, and tlie Ishinaeliti^ champion of reactionism in every 
part of national life, — religion, politics, ami society ; so uncompromising, so 
thorough-going, and so equally bitter in his assaults on liberal outsiders and the 
moderates of his own party, that the latter at last had to tie his hands in sidf- 
defense. He was born in the son of a cooper near Orleans, who moved to 

Paris and set up a small wine-sliop when Louis was live, gave the boy a mutual 
school” education, and at thirteen put him into a lawyer’s olhoe. Ilen^ he 
read bad novels and attended cheap theaters till literary ambition awoke in him ; 
he sot resolut(‘ly to work at gimuine study and good ri ading, till at nineteen he 
got a utility place on a newspaper, and was shortly vset to eondueting a minis- 
terial journal, where he distinguished himself as a sharp-tongued polemic writer, 
and fought one duel for politics and another for a tlu'alrical criticism. Tlie 
same year he went to Perigueux as chief editor of another p:ip<‘r, remained four 
years, and fought more duels. In 18d7 he. retnined to Paris, and eilited other 
short-lived papers. The next year lie took a easnal journey to Italy, reached 
Rome during Holy Week, and saw the Pope. It scdtled the fmrpose and action 
of his career; till then a more journalisti(; fr(‘C-lanc(s tic themMd'orth devot(*(l his 
existence to upholding the papal authority and pndmisions doi'trinal and practi- 
cal, like a second Loyola, and the (Catholic doctrines a ottlrunra against liberty, 
science, and reason ; with amazing fertility and variety both of idea and ex- 
pression, keen and venomous wit, ami often a note straight from the heart that 
went to others’. He wrote several religious books the next two years, ami even 
hymns. In 1842 he went to Algeria with Ckmeral Bugeaud, an experience 
which produced “The Frencli in Algeria” (1814), On his return he was made 
head clerk to the Ministry of the Interior ; but after eighteen months hd't it to 
take (1843) his most famous x^osition, tliat of an (editor of the chief 

organ of the Clerical imrty. It was not till 1848 that he became its nominal 
head, He Coux filling that place ; but his power was felt from the first. In re. 
the Cambalot bill for liberty of teaching, he declared mortal war on the uni- 
versities^ and got Some months in x)rison. In 1847 he supported fiercely the 
cause of the seceding Swiss Catholic cantons, the “ Soiiderbund.’' The Revidu- 
tion of 1848 he first hailed and then fought, like many others not reactionists. 
He now beciimo more ultra than evtu', ami disturbinl evmi tlic mass of bis own 
X)arty by his virulence. At last denouncing even the ('’atbolic 
defended the study of the classics, — which ho fought as paganizing, — he was 
reproved and ordered to keep silence on the question by the Arcbbisliop of Paris ; 
but he went to Rome and gained personal permission from tln^ Popi*. to continue. 
The bishops of several dioceses, however, x)rnhibitcd thedr clergy from reading 
his paper. In the burning question of the temporal pn\v(‘r of tlie impacy, 18r)0- 
1861, he defended it so bitterly that Mhj i)apnr Wiis suppressed as a public danger ; 
in a few days it reappeared under the name of Lv Monde^ but Veuillot was out, 
and remained so for six years. He went to Ri>me again, and was embroiled 
afresh with the government. Back at the bead of the paper in 1867, he had 
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loat none of bis ancompromisingness nor bis venom. At the approach of the Ecu> 
menical Council of 18<i9, he redoubled his assaults on lukewarui supporters of papal 
infallibility, and of the adoption of I'ius IX. ’s syllabus of eighty heresies as arti> 
cles of faith ; and as a lay attendant at the early sessions of the council was formi* 
dable enough to overawe many even of the lower clergy. Ilecontinned active for 
many years after this, and died in 1883. llis literary activity was by no means 
wholly polemic : he wrote very many brilliant sketches of character and life 
and nature, collected as “Melanges,” “Odors of Paris,” “The Free-Thinkers,” 
etc., in numerous volumes; two very rca<lablc novels, “Corbin and IPAub^- 
court” (1850), a religious romance, and “The Honest Woman,” hardly defined 
by its title; “The Plaits” (1844), short .stories, and “Here and There” 
(1859), sketches and impre.s.sions ; “The Druit du Scigwur" (1854), an anti- 
quarian treatise of real value ; and others. The one which follows explains 
itself. In one regard, Augier’a attack was certainly unjtist : Veuillot was no 
hireling condottihre. A man who serves but one cause for half a centm^, and 
that not the one with glory, fortune, or popular applau.se to offer, serves it as 
well in its long defeats as its brief triumphs, and as well when abandoned and 
discredited by its chiefs as when favored and honored by them, -.such a man, 
even though compelled by poverty to mke wages, may be anything else one 
pleases, may bo hopelessly in the wrong as to both principles and judgment, 
but he is assuredly not a mercenary.] 

Akgumknt by thk Author. 

A SHORT aualysi.s of “ (Jiboyor’.s Sou” is necessary for the 
understanding of tius dialogue which follows. Here it is : — 

The Marquis (TAuLKirivts, a more than septuageuariau .scapegrace, 
one of the chiefs of the Legitimist and Catholic party, oc<!upies 
him.self in organizing tlie (Jleriml ])aity, which is composed of 
Legitimists, Orleanists, and Imperialists, “ united in hate or fear 
of democracy.” Ho fonn.s at tin; same time tliree projects which 
are linked with his political ])lan: First, he wants to give a hus- 
band to Mile. Fernande Marechal, daughter of a Clerical- Voltairian 
deptity, a rich fool, whose first wife — of whom Fernande is the 
daughter — he profes.se.s to have seduced. Secondly, he wants to 
give an editor-in-chief to the principal Clerical journal, his personal 
organ, to replace Deodat, who has just died. Thirdly, he wants to 
give the Clerical party a dazzling orator, who is to begin by a speech 
on the Roman question. 

For Mile. Marechal he, designs a poor relation, the young Count 
d’Outreville, whom he brings expressly from the County, and who is 
to be his heir. For the paper he designs the illustrious Giboyer, 
actually employed in the undertaking line and at the theater in 
Lyons. For the tribune he designs Marechal, the putative father of 
Fernande ; Giboyer will write his speeches for him, which will be 
paid extra. 

The septuagenarian Marquis sneers at everything: his living 
friends, his dead mistresses, his political party, his religious party, 
and even his daughter’s happiness and honor ; for as soon as he has 
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seen the husband he intends to furnish her with, he declares him a 
blockhead and a craven, and that IriHe does not hinder liim from 
persisting. In the author's idea, the Marquis is the personification 
of tlie old nobility ; he is the shadow which augments the resj)lend- 
ence of the new nobility personified in Giboyer, frankly a black- 
guard, but full of sublime aspirations, wise, eloquent, devoted, — in 
a word, a democrat, and the ancestor of the future. 

Unluckily for the plans of the Alarquis d’Auberive, Giboyer has 
a pseudonymous son, a charming and d(!licious bastard, born of free 
love with a folder-girl, and who is beloved by the bastard feriiande 
Marechal, as ravishing as he. Further, to form and rule tlit; ( .'leri- 
cal party the Marquis has procured to assist, him an advent ur(*ss 
named the Baroness Sophie Ffeffers, and this lady finds the ( \)unt 
d’Outreville such a precious greenhorn that she resolves to many 
him. 

The Baroness Pfeifers is the feminine ))cndant to the Manpiis 
d’Auberive. She ])ersonifies the hulics of the supremo (latliolic! 
aristoenmy, the patronesses of pious works, the true lieads who ac- 
cording to the. author conduct the religiotis and political intrigues of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. She has for a reflection in the bourgeois 
world Mine. Marechal, wife of the Voltairian deputy who is about 
to become the orator of the Clerical party*, thanks to what Giboyer 
furnishes him. Like her stepdaughter Fernaiide, Mine. Marechal 
is greatly taken with the young Giboyer, but he scorns her. 

The junior Giboyer, pupil of his unknown father, has none but 
virtuous inclinations. He is the democratic contrast which makes 
the dull .stupidity of the (.’ount d’Outreville - - wn'tclied scion of 
the old nobility, and pupil of M. de Sainte-Agathe, assuredly a fles- 
uit, though he does not call himself one — .stand out in relief. As to 
the deputy Marechal, he represents the Voltairian and Papist, and 
perhaps the Orleanist and Imperialist, bourgeoisie. In the play he 
is the only person in whom these diverse opinions can equally con- 
cur. At bottom, nevertheless, he is nothing but a deinocMiit; ami 
I do not understand why the author dresses him in yellow, and 
heaps so many gibes on him, sinc-e he is one of his own men. Per- 
haps he wanted to personify the rax’e and absurd j)ersonage who is 
called the Oj)position deputy. 

The love of Fernande IMar^chal, the secret daughter of the new 
principle, for the junior Giboyer, a patent produ«;t of the same prin- 
ciple, and the ambition of the Baroness Pfeffers, who needs to be a 
countess, frustrate the combinations of the old Marquis and over- 
throw all his plans. Marechal, deprived of his position as Catholic 
orator to the profit of the Protestant D’Aigremont, marries his 
daughter to Giboyer’s son, who will write Voltairian speeches for 
him. Giboyer senior, to whom this marriage assures a living, retires 
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from the Clerical infamy and returns to the political and religious 
sentiments natural to him. The Clerical paper no longer has an 
editor-in-chief, and will find itself suppressed without a decree. The 
Count d’Outreville is disinherited, and moreover marries the Baron- 
ess : a double and just punishment for having been trained by M. 
Sainte-Agathe. The Marquis d’Auberive will find heirs in the pos- 
terity of Giboyer junior. And the democracy, crowned with the 
flowers of Ilymon, and fattened by the dollars of the democracy and 
the ducats of the aristocracy, triunqjhs all along the line. 

This composition is enhanced by- a short preface, written in a 
singularly heavy, incorrect, and oblique style. The public was 
indeed surprised, for the dialogue is not lacking in ease, and skips 
around briskly enough. In this preface the author makes denial on 
several poitits. He explains, or rather asserts, that the piece is 
social and not political; that “the antagonism of the ancient princi- 
ple and the modern princiide” is its “entire subject”; and that its 
true title should be “The Clericals,” “if that vocable (wholly politi- 
cal) were in theatrical currency.” In a word, ho pla3's the ti’ijdy 
amusing character of a moralist who does not know what he is 
doing, a politician who does not know what he wants, and an 
Academician who does not know what he is saying. He has put 
nothing so truly comic in his entire play, wliere moreover abound 
heavy odors, false harmonies, Sardinian honey, and all that is noted 
as most proper to spoil a feast of wit : — 

“ Symphonia discors, 

Et crassum unguentum, et Sardo cum inelle papaver — ” 

This is the famous “Fils de Giboyer,” which is proposed and 
even imposed for the admiration of the subjects of the S. M. I. As 
a literary work, no one save Sarccy alone finds it hard to admit that 
it is poor ; as a moral work, there is general agreement that it is 
sordid ; as a political work, it is pretty nearly recognized to be flat. 
But as a financial speculation, few authors have made out as happily 
for a long time ; and as a work of public disorganization, its efficacy 
is manifest. 

We shall examine it from the triple view-point of literature, 
morals, and polities. We shall explain why all this shabby, all this 
bad, and all this ill-bred stuff, crowned with such great success, is 
not more unworthy of attention ; we shall try pai’ticularly to discover 
the strange sources whence spreads a sincere admiration for mediocre 
and even bad productions. “ Giboyer’s Son ” is a document of some 
historic value ; it deserves a commentary. 

1 greatly fear 1 am losing my time. What can morality flatter 
itself to-day on saying with utility ? And above all, what does it 
matter to the happy father of “ Giboyer ” ? Just now, in the middle 
of the street, I put mystdf that question. I found myself in the 
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midst of a block of vehicles. Hacks, turnouts, dump-carts, were 
interlocked; it was raining; the mud was splashing over the cum- 
bered pavements. A lady, richly and nobly dressed, jumped out in 
terror from her barouche, whcel-caught by an omnibus ; received a 
fresh shove, slipped, and fell sprawling in the gutter. Everybody 
saw it, and the pleasure was gcuieral. They laughed at the doors of 
sbops, they laughed in the cabs, they laughed in the interior and on 
the tops of omnibuses ; the street urchins hooted, the flunkeys jubi- 
lated, the driver who had given the shove exulted ; the police almost 
alone, fettered by duty, tried to hold in their good humor. The poor 
lady endeavored to hide her mud and her mortification in a shop ; 
the mob crowded around it, suffocating with laughter. 1 was wit- 
nessing a representation of “ Giboyer.” What was the use of protest-, 
ing ? What could you say to that guffawing rabble ? 

No matter ! I. have nothing to do, and there is no lack in France of 
unoccupied people like me. “ Giboyer ” has been given us to look at 
for a distraction: let us go in there, and hiss as much as permitted. 

Let us grant ourselves the pastime of seeing whether these 
ommbus drivers can blush. 


iNTKm.OCUTOnS. 

• 

The Marquis, ex-ivnibas.sador, aged 71. 

M. d’Aigkemo.nt, former peer of France, aged 60. 

M. Couturier, ex-deputy, aged 55. 

The Count, pontifical .soldier, aged 25. 

Maxi.mii.ien, the Marques’ footman. 

Scene : A Paris draxoimj-room. 

Marquis — Calm yourself, nephew. I have read this fulmi- 
nating “Giboyer.” It lacks virtue in every sense of the word, 
including “the current .sen.se.” It is nothing but what the 
“ Song of Roland ” calls a “ baron’s blow ” : there are only two 
or three months of it. 

Count — Two or three months of pillory for honest people, 
uncle. 

Marquis — May they always get off a.s well, nephew I We 
pass our days in that pillory ! Do you no longer recall being 
hooted *by all the enlightened youth of the County, by reason 
of your good manners? Weren’t you a little discredited for 
being a member of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, a 
little deprived of your civil rights for being a soldier of the 
Pope? You wish to be an upright man, and you aspire to 
have comedy honor yon ! 
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D'Aigremont — - Youthful chimeras ! 

Marquis — My old friends D’ Aigremont and Couturier there, 
Deodat, Mme. de Pfeifers, all my worthy intimates, I have never 
ceased to view in some pillory, and myself with them. The 
newspaper, the caricature, the theater, live upon us. Remain 
a man of spirit, and you will learn to know Giboyer’s industries 
and justices. It is he who hisses us, who hounds on the pit, 
who brands us with the hot iron of his genius. Unless indeed 
he is in our houses, as parasite or lackey ; then he flatters us, 
betrays us, and plunders us. But once more, the Giboyer of 
the day is not strong and will not go far. 

Count — I think you are mistaken, uncle. You haven’t seen 
the spectacle, — the insolence of the stage, the noisy satisfaction 
of the audience. I came out indignant and afllioted : indignant, 
for the work is unrighteous ; afflicted, because it is full of wit. 

Marquis — Indignation may pass : it is natural at your age. 
Certain things ought not to find 5'^ou patient yet. But that 
the wit which appears in the play should afflict you, gives me 
pain. It has no wit at all, or I am no longer a judge. 

Couturier — You are an excellent judge. Marquis, and yet 
it has. 

Marquis — Tell the marines T My nephew smells of his 
province, and my old friend Couturier is one of those serious 
people whom gross buffoonery surprises and doubles up. They 
can be amused with puns. You, Couturier, and this little sol- 
dier, you are innocents. You let yourself be taken in by the 
mordant voice of the comedian who makes platitudes vibrate 
by his grimace which tickles the galleries. 

Couturier — Perhaps. In my youth, when managing a house- 
hold, I always received bad money. At the theater, kicks always 
made me laugh, and I always cried when tlie long-lost child rec- 
ognized its father; and I have had for a servant this twenty 
years, under different names and with different faces, the same 
scamp, without ever recognizing him till after he had robbed 
me. 

Marquis — It was no fault of mine. 

Couturier — No. I hear you yet: “Couturier, take care! 
you are intrusting your keys to Master Laurent, good Master 
Tartufe’s valet.” But how is one to recognize Laurent, when 
he presents himself under the name of Dubois ? Oh, I confess 
my weaknesses. As one of my old political friends said, I let 
myself be taken in by all the regular tricks. For all that, I 
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have noticed in “Giboyer” many sharp-pointed phrases, that 
fly to the target and stick there like barbed arrows. 

Marquii — As to phrases, everybody has made them, and 
every author picks them up. In a comedy, I want to see comic 
traits. Here there are phrases — not many! And of those 
few, a large part are picked up. He is a picker-up, this archer 
of yours. 

D'Aigremont — Reclaimer, Marquis. He takes his own wher- 
ever he finds it.^ 

Marquii — Then his wealth is made up of skillful reclama- 
tion. I know where he reclaimed it from. Once a month I 
make a purchase of a few bundles of the minor journals. You 
know only one of them, often more literary and more cour- 
ageously sensible than the great press : I know half a dozen. 
I see there whence the wit of the Athenians comes. Despite 
some flashes of sprightliness, it is hideous ; it smells- of the 
shoe in holes, the drink, the shameful hunger, and all the rest. 
Your man, my dear (louturier, fishes in that pond. Out of this 
tinsel and these odors he astonishes the good company. It 
mounts to the nose, it tingles, and they say, “ It is very strong ! ” 
At the other end of the Palais-Royal, this style no longer rouses 
wonder : the vaudeville and the farce abuse it. Most of those 
fine phrases you speak of did not pass before me for the first 
time, by any means ; but 1 abstained from bowing to them, 
because they are disreputable acquaintances. 

jy Aigremont — Come, Marquis, you make me wish to play 
devil’s advocate I Our author i)icks up in good })laces also, — 
he has read our friend Deodat. When Giboyer reveals his 
hidden glory, he announces that he has written a book “ beauti- 
ful and true,” of which he is proud, which he will not sign out 
of respect to the work. He adds, “If I will not sign my book, 
why should yr>u expect me to sign my boy ! ” The phrase was 
found in “The Free-Thinkers,” and Giboyer does not quite 
spoil it. But even when he merely draws water from the tub, 
how he filters and how he colors I The angelic Maximilien 
Giboyer, disengaging his democratic father from clerical servi- 
tude, sa 3 ss to him, putting his hand on his forehead : “ I don’t 
want you to debase any longer the great mind that is there. — 
My old friend, how you must have suffered vilifying your noble 
ideas in that craft*’ newipaper ! Quit it, I beg of you, — so that 
the gentlemen of the committee will have no%es a foot long when 
^ Moli^re’s famous defense when accused of plagiarism. 
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they wake up. How delightful to waft away their kl'ugger!” 
You will admit there is delicacy here, aud a fine patchwork of 
various old gags. 

Marquis — And the true style of a young gentleman, dis* 
tinguished by the expression as by the elevation of his sent!* 
ments I It is easy to uudei’stand the general favor with which 
the youthful Giboyer, the illegitimate son of a folder-girl, is 
the object, not alone in Marechal’s house, but up to the aristo- 
cratic drawing-room of tlie Baroness Sophie Pfeifers. 

Couturier — Come, come, gentlemen, won’t you accord any- 
thing to our Aristophanes? For, after all, he is Aristophanes, 
since Paris is Athens. 

Marquis — Excellent Aristophfines of that Athens ! Scribe 
was its Menander, and Ponsard its Sophocles. We are fine ! 
Nevertheless, since an Aristophanes there is, I acknowledge one 
merit in our Aristophanes. 

Couturier — Good. It becomes the vanquished to be just. 
Come, Marquis, describe the conqueror’s merit. 

Marquis — Guess it. 1 wish to check my impressions by 
yours. 

Couturier — Observation ? 

Marquis — Nowise . 

IXAigremont — Invention ? 

Marquis — Not at all. 

Count — Faith ! as you have denied him wit and style 
already — 

Marquis' — Wit almost ; style absolutely. 

Count — Then do you accord him courage ? 

Marquis — Ah no, not that ! not even audacity. Do you 
remember those police vocalists who dishonored the human voice 
and the street by bellowing out songs against Lamoricifire ? 

Count — Yes, I i*emember them. 

L'Aigremont — In fact, you owed them twenty-four hours 
in the lock-up. 

Count — And you, sir, the trouble of getting me out of it, 
which was no small matter. 

Couturier — It was your first stage on the road to Castel- 
fidardo : * I do not commiserate you. 

Marquis — Nor I, though he came near never returning. 

1 The battle of September 18, 1860, which put an end to the temporal 
power of the Pope, the Italians under Cialdini defeating the Papal troops under 
the French general Lauioricidre. 
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Count — Nor I, uncle, though I did not remain there. 

Marquis — W ell, boy, these drunken rhapsodists that dared 
to insult the old African in a. city full of his former comrades 
— a city once proud of his glory and not long ago saved by him 
-—had they at least this low species of courage? Not a whit. 
They had their effrontery and a permission. All those who 
could' feel the outrage had swallowed it without breathing a word. 

Couturier — You don’t mean it was just swagger? 

Marquis — I say it was so. It needed the hare-brained skull 
of this little fanatic to conceive the illegal thought of oppress- 
ing one of Lamoricidre’s insulters. The insulter yelled for the 
guard ; the sergeants snapped up the fanatic and ran him into 
the guard house. The case of the hunter ^ is similar : it is even 
more secure. He attacks only society, and lie has his shooting 
license properly made out. No public prosecutor to fear, no 
comedy against him jiossible, no reprisals. At most a few 
pamphlets, which will help do his own work by keeping up the 
noise. Thus there is glory, money, security, and in addition, I 
presume, the peace of a good conseiouce ; this is a soldier of 
ideas whom I do not see iinder the aspect of a hero. 

Couturier — It is not like Moliere or Beaumarchais. 

Marquis — Yes indeed, it is just the same, minus the genius 
of Moliere and the diabolic talent of Beaumarchais. Moliere 
knew his court. Under pretext of assaulting hypoerite.s, he 
traduced the malcontents. He was given Louis XIV. for col- 
laborator ; he had Conde for ardent* patron. Louis XIV. at 
that time was rather tired of the devotees, who busied them- 
selves too much over Mmo. de Montespan ; Conde was playing 
free-thinker. 

Couturier — Which does not prove that all free-thinkers are 
heroes. 

Marquis — It is you who say that. Having made submission 
to the king, the former rebel amused himself by heckling God. 
Louis, on his part, readily treated as political opposition the 
overstrained devotion which blamed the prince’s amusements. 
The good Catholic of the moment, the “ sincere but independ- 
ent” Catholic of 1062 to 1669, ought to admit public adultery, 
as to-day he ought to desire the annexation of the Papal States. 
Moliere wrote his skit against the devotees ; namely, “Tar- 
tufe.” Later he wrote one directly in favor of annexation ; 
namely, “Amphitryon.” 

^ Oiboyeur means a professional huntsman — hence, social free-lance. 
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Couturier — Curious likeness between Moliere and an Ulus* 
trious modern : both victims of anti-conjugal annexation, both 
determined annexationists ! Fiae subject for a comedy which 
will not be written. 

Marquis — Moliere had much likeness to all sorts of people 
who remain far below him. No one practiced more skillfully the 
pretended new art of the puff. The preparation of “ Tartufe ” 
was the work of a master in this line. He showed half of it, he 
tried it on society and the court ; never was a work in child- 
bed accompanied by such uproar. The devotees cried out, — 
the “ heart devotees,” — as to-day honest people do, while the 
true Giboyers keep still. Molidre called it calumny, invoked 
the King, invoked Conde, invoked the papal legate, averred that 
he was seeking only the interest of Heaven. In his heart ho 
was laughing at everybody. “ Quite sure of having not one of 
his masters against him,” says his commentator Bret, “he did 
not lose courage.” At last the piece was represented, and 
the author gave himself the pleasure of adding a preface, a 
masterpiece of wit and impertinent hypocrisy, in which he 
boasts of having rendered the greatest service to tlie cause of 
God, despite the respectable blindness of the true devotees who 
misunderstand its nature. He pretends to rely on the Fathers 
of the Church ; he cites M. de Corneille, and puts “Tartufe” 
in the same rank with “ Polycucte.” If we could only be 
laughed at to-day in such good prose 1 Alas ! poor Moliere, 
poor great artist, dying without sacraments, in a player’s gown ! 
His libel still endures. Tartufe, become a priest of Reason, 
demonstrates every day to Orgon, become a thinker, that Scapin 
was the most pious of apostles. 

Couturier — One moment, my Lord Marquis I If that arrow 
is for me, I declare it unrighteoias. I let myself be taken in by 
all sorts of tricks ; but 1 have never believed that the good 
shopkeepers who demand “ Tartufe,” and the good actors who 
play it, were trying to hearten themselves up to take the Easter 
sacraments. 

Marquis — My dear Couturier, all the wit in the world can- 
not preserve honest people from a certain credulity ; otherwise 
too many people would die of hunger. But there is a certain 
depth of silliness in credulity to which onl)' the incredulous 
descend. It is in those that is venerated Saint Poquelin, 
prophet and martyr of the true piety. 

jy Aigremont — I confess that I have never admired the 
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ootirage of Molidre, any more than his depth as a moralist. 
He is a very adroit courtier, and a skillful observer of sur- 
faces. If you sound him a little, you shortly come to find the 
tufa. He turned back equally where he saw that his masters 
were against him, and where the true depth of the human soul 
opened before him. 

— Let us recognize also that the dramatic author, 
especially the comedian, is essentially a hampered person. He 
has always masters to satisfy, always an audience to attract. 
Justice exacts that we should not demand from him either too 
much virtue nor too much philosophy. 

Count — But, gentlemen, Beaumarchais ? If you tell me he 
was a scapegrace, 1 shall not rebel. A man of merit has written 
two fat volumes on his account, very amusing, which sufliciently 
make him out that. But at least here is a bold scapegrace, Avho 
pays with his hide. How he places himself in the open field, 
how he forms his sole person into a hollow square, everywhere 
bristling with darts, firing from every quarter ! 

Marquis — And firing on everything, — on the family, on 
marriage, on justice, on religion, on the nobility ; no base of 
social order is spared. 

Count — Well, uncle, that proves at least his audacity. 

Marquis — No, nephew. It very sim})ly demolishes your 
panegyric. When a society receives full in its face, 1 will not 
say such lessons, — it takes other lips to give lessons, — but 
such slaps, the man who delivers tjiom risks nothing ; that 
society has reached its term, and is making haste to perish. It 
applauds whoever shakes its decrepitude with a more pitiless 
arm, and rushes toward the abyss at a madder pace. The first 
edition of the “ Marriage of Figaro ” contains one particularly 
deadly feature, which is not the author’s : that is the approba- 
tion of the censorship. “ Nothing contrary to laws or morals,” 
says the censorship, his.sed ihself like all other institutions. So 
your brilliant scapegrace had no need of so much hardihood. 
He was a very different thing from Sir Caron de Beaumarchais : 
he was the mob already triumphant, already dancing over the 
ruins. • Count Alrnaviva, Counte.ss Rosinc, Judge Brid'oison, 
Citizen Bartholo, Churchman Basile, take hold of hands in an 
impious round. Figaro, the bastard, product, agent, minister, 
and victim, but not the innocent victim, of their corruptions, 
pitches the key of the tune and leads the dance. The democ- 
racy is born. 
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Oouturier — Ah, that is quite true, Marquis. I had not 
thought of that. Figaro is Giboyer, the first of the name. I 
thought the type rather new, and I said — 

D'Aigremont — You said to yourself, “Where have I seen 
that before ? ” 

Couturier — Precisely. 

Marquis — Yes, Beaumarchais, the eldest son of Voltaire, is 
the own father of Giboyer. Our contemporary has not the 
honor of that creation. I will render him justice, nevertheless : 
he has appropriated the treasure-trove loyally. He has not 
unmarked the linen, as was said of one of his illustrious rivals : 
he has made holes in it, crumpled it, dirtied it, and rendered it 
his own by that labor, as natural as adroit. Thus he has satis- 
fied the brutality of the present taste, he has made realism^ and 
honestly put his mark on the object borrowed. Giboyer is 
Figaro grown old, but as he should grow old : filthy, heavy, 
imbruted by the logic of his ways. From the journal he has 
fallen to journalism ; he was only unbelieving, he is impious; 
he was only impudent, he is cynical; he intrigued, now he 
serves, and in serving betrays ; he let himself be paid, now he 
puts himself up for sale. He tumbles without an effort to 
ridiculous and odious trades, — mute, ticket-seller, purveyor of 
speeches pro and con. Forimu’ly Imsband of the natty Suzanne, 
now lover or seducer of a foldei’-girl, wliom he leaves at the 
corner of the wall with Iku* baby. In a word, he escapes 
ignobleness on no side. .Filthy, sluttish, smelling of a pipe; 
formerly a guttersnipe, now a .sot. This progress of his deg- 
radation is very observable. The oddity is to have made of 
this very Giboyer a Platonician and a mystic. 

D'Aigremont — What would you have? There must be a 
little of the ideal too. That ingredient is of prime necessity. 
Realism does not dispense it, but no more can it dispense with 
it. A fine metaphysical subject; necessity and love for the 
true, impracticability and distaste for the true ; and these two 
contraries permanent and imperious in man ! Religion makes 
the great harmony for the soul; art should operate in the things 
of the mind. But art is faithful or rebellious, pure or corrupted. 
Faithful and pure, it takes the true and transfigures it into the 
beautiful ; rebellious, — that is, corrupted, — it takes the true 
and disfigures it into the ignoble ; it seeks there for its type, 
which is extreme degradation. Only, arrived at that limit, it 
perceives one thing : that is, that the realized work is no longer 
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interesting, no longer living, no longer possible ; it fails of the 
miserable goal it tends to, the absolute glorification of the ab- 
solute bad. Human nature revolts ; all the moral puissances, 
awakened ajid insulted, repulse the creation of ignominy. The 
low blackguards who have attained their fullness of deprava- 
tion are not merely altogether repulsive to see : exijerience 
discloses that they are altogether mischievous, and that they 
become altogether stupid. All intelligence is extinguished in 
the sot. We are intimate with them, these Giboyers, those 
who have written and those who have read I Many a time 
have we visited their hopeless slums ; many a time have we 
found them drunk, sleeping off the alms they have just wrung 
from us for their families who are a prey to hunger. Setting 
on these brutes to pillage is easy, and our dwellings are known 
to them. But to erect them into a legitimate argument against 
society, and present them as the founders of a new and better 
order, there was no means ! The drunken slave can only create 
disgust with drunkenness. Wluit was to be done? 'I'hen was 
invented the stupid and immoral procedure of supposing in 
these living sewers, not alone heroic virtues, but all the delica- 
cies of a soul the most vigilant to keep itself pure ; and that 
without the grace of God, witliout recourse to God, but on tlie 
contrary with ignorance, hate, or coutemj)t of God ! 'I'o make 
them walk in the firmest path of virtue, all the while remaining 
in mire up to their necks, it is enough they should liave what 
Giboyer calls a tnrlutaine [hobby]. 

Couturier — T ur — 

D' Aigremont — Turlutaine, tur-lu-taine. 

Couturier — My Loi'd Max’quis, do you know this tongue? 

Marquis — Turlutaine is the same thing as toquade. Tocpiade 
is “ played out,” and no longer in use this six months. In old 
French, in ganache [old-fogy] French, we .say a manie or a folie. 
Giboyer’s turlutaine is paternal love : a turlutaine, he says, 
“ which is as well worth while as a snuff-box collector’s.” It 
pleases him “to be a dunghill and fertilize a lily.” 

D'Aigremont — Yes. After having forgotten his folder- 
girl’s boy six years in the gutter, the polluted Giboyer is all at 
once seized with paternal love. An unlikely turlutaine if ever 
there was one ! But he really is seized. And suddenly, with- 
out reforming his nasty life in any way, he becomes an arch- 
angel. He becomes a great philosopher, great politician, great 
writer, and does not for all that cease blackguardizing more 
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and more ; but the more the man black^uardizeSy the mere the 
archangel shines out. This singular partnership of tramp and 
archangel subsists twenty years in perfect accord. Each trans- 
acts his business separately; the archangel without cleaning 
up the tramp; the tramp without depluming the archangel. 
Marvelous effect of a turlutaine, more marvelous than all the 
miracles of the Golden Legend ! With twenty years of mud 
accumulated on an old ground-soil already rich, Giboyer has 
not been able to submerge his genius. On the contrary, this 
peripatetic dunghill whence a lily springs is also the combusti- 
lile which feeds the beautiful and clear flame of thought ; and 
even while counting his tickets, our rogue has written the 
gospel of the coming world. 

Couturier — Do you know, my friend, you are telling one of 
Balzac’s novels there — some Vautrin or other that I turned 
over some time or other? This Vautrin, i)oliceman, thief, 
clever murderer, old convict, famous wit besides, cherishes also 
the paternal turlutaine, and equally produces a son beloved by 
the ladies. But I do not recall whether Vautrin manufactured 
a gospel. 

JD'Aigremont — That might happen. Nevertheless Balzac’s 
genius must have saved him from that vice. Giboyer as re- 
former of Christian society — that is something that might pass 
for its audacity ; it is a slap, not at the Clerical party, but at all 
society and the morality of all times, and at the special good 
sense of tlie audience. 'I'he audacity of outrage, the audacity 
of the absurd. But not at all ! society as a whole either con- 
siders it very good and renders itself an accomplice in the out- 
rage it undergoes, or thinks it very aged and cares no more 
about it. It is surfeited with this personage of honorable 
infamy, wlio for twenty or thirty years, by the general law of 
modern progress, has replaced the former virtuous criminal, 
grown tiresome. Giboyer is Figaro crossed with Marion 
Delorme. V'irginity remade! M. Hugo as much as Beaumar- 
chais is the litei’ary ancestor of our writer. 

Marquis — My dear D’Aigreinont, you have come very little 
short of dispensing me from explaining what sort of merit I 
recognize in the play and the author. 

D' Aigremont — -Well, ray friend, finish out. 

Marquis — Not yet, if you please; but I foresee that we 
shall he of the same opinion. For the moment, permit me to 
observe that if the author of “Giboyer” does really descend from 
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Beaumarchais and Victor Hugo, it is conformably to that law 
of modern progress you speak of : the descendant of two great 
artists is only a heavy-handed workman. 

Covt^rier — - Come, come ! allow him wit. 

Marquis — If you push me to the wall, my dear Couturier, 
I should say he is a mason. He has just what wit is needed to 
be the cleverest man in France for a certain time, in a certain 
quarter. You have to know his tongue, you have to be of his 
quarter. He has already less wit when you liavo crossed from 
the right bank to the left ; he leaves considerably more of it on 
the thresholds of the line houses ; pass the fortifications and the 
slump is disastrous. Imagine a reader capable of enjoying the 
favor of La Fontaine, Mme. de Sevigne, or Lo Sage, but who' 
should have lived at Meaux for a dozen years : what would he 
find in it ? Impertinences often unintelligible. Put it under 
the eyes of a woman of wit and honor, and she would be simply 
revolted. 

Couturier — Marquis, you must have some special theory of 
wit — some superannuated theory. 

Marquis — What would you have? I was born old, and I 
believe I am growing old still. To my notion, wit is a gift of 
seeing and speaking justly, but speaking justly in a continual 
soaring of the imagination that colors, tJiat animates, that 
creates originality while guarding simplicity. It is the style, 
the substance of spontaneity and wisdom, out of which Mine, 
de Sevigne makes her letters. La Fontaine liis fables, Moliero 
his dialogue, Montaigne his rambling. Tliat substance, that 
exquisite substance, these pickers-up never pick up ; and among 
those who are called people of wit, many cannot even discern 
it. It is not the utterance, it is not the sparkle nor the flash 
of fire nor the sting ; it is the grace and flower of intellect, 
more delicious than elsewhere in Mine. Sevigne, because of her 
perpetual blossoming out of honest joy. Do not confound 
simpering, grimace, and fard with the sparkle of health on a 
charming visage ! 'frue wit rejects tinsel, it does not allow 
itself to be embittered by hate. A bedizened bottle dishonors 
good wine, an addition of alcohol spoils it. Good .wit and 
good wine have enough in their laughing robe and their whole- 
some warmth. 

Couturier — My Lord Marquis, ought I at once to burn half 
my library and empty half my cellar? How many pearls will 
you leave me in the two caskets ? 
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Marqms — Why, my friend, I do not scorn inferior qualities, 
second growths. Among these second growths of wit we count 
La Hriiydrc, Regnard, Le Sage, and others. There are honor- 
able places there! And you can descend as far as M. Paul 
de Kock and Surenncs wine. 

Couturier — 1 breathe again. 

Marquis — See my breadth. I make a third category for 
mixtures and hybrids; mixtures more or less happy, hybrids 
moi-e or less approaching the superior race. 

Couturier — And my author ? 

Marqids — Fourth and last category : that of fabrications, 
manipulations, and chemical products. There are minds like 
artificial wines. You give them strength, froth, a certain bad 
lieriness. There is more or less of wine in them, and more or 
less of drugs. I place yotir man there, at a certain glorious 
distance from M. Legouve and all that is “immediately below 
nothing.” 

Couturier — You are paying him a compliment ! 

Marquis — I am rendering him justice. Be assured his own 
conscience will not [)rotest. An author wlio has resolved to 
make a “social piece” deliberately classifies himself in the 
ranks of manipulators. Study the character and aim of the 
social and democratic comedy : it is the same thing as demo- 
cratic and social wine, and all that bears tliose two epithets of 
the time. This comedy is not made with heart-throbs, nor this 
wine with grape ; and the manufacturer knows he is working 
for tlie pot-house. As for the rest, the sale is assured. These 
chemical bre wages, these potions, enrich the producer, and are 
of great importance from the political point of view. The peo- 
ple won’t fuddle itself with anything else. 

Couturier \to the Count] — Well, Zouave, what do you say? 

Count — And yet, after all, I wish I knew what it is I like 
in “ (Jiboyer ” ; for positively I do like something in it. After 
seeing the piece, I read it. I was dissatisfied with myself for 
feeling a core of admiration — 

1)' Aiffremont — Oh ! 

Count — On my word, yes ; a core of admiration for a work 
which at tlie same time I felt to be false and condemnable. It 
wojdil have pleased me to have it bad at all points. I thought 
myself under the spell of the acting. Those fellows are in the 
trade, and it isn’t a pretty trade. What faces the women have, 
especially ! There are young ones among them, though. 
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Couturier — They know how to make a face that never 
wrinkles. 

Count — Then I recalled an axiom of my professor of rheto- 
ric : In the matter of plays, he told us, the good ones can’t be 
played, the bad ones can’t be read. I submitted “Giboyer” to 
the test of reading. 

Marquis — Well ? 

Count — Well, it didn’t make me weary. It is lively, bus- 
tling, swift ; nothing lingers. None of the personages hung 
fire in what they want to say, nothing drags ; you can read it 
all aloud — 

Marquis — When you have taken care to send away the 
ladies. 

Count — To be sure ; but the class being given — ? , 

Marquis — I don’t pretend the author does not know how 
to work. His machine is skillfully niounled, its grooves slide, 
its doors open and shut, its people enter and leave — they don’t 
converse, but they cliatter ; in a wonl, the artilicial wine makes 
the cork pop to perfection. It is the dexterity of Scribe, with 
a little of the ai't of Ileauinarchais. I will wait a few years, till 
you have more experience of life and good writings ; then you 
can judge of the drawing and the coloring. 

Couturier — Do you surrender, (Jount ? 

Count — I am beaten; if a treaty is proposed to me, I will 
accept it. 

Couturier — As for me, I stick. This work pleases me; I 
find it in the fashion. Crinoline, fard, comlj- 2 )lay, nose in the 
air, saucy eye — 

Marquis — All that makes a quarter of an hour’s pleasure. 
But imagine all that to-morrow morning, after the ball, in broad 
daylight? Picture to your.self all that make-up as a fourth at 
the Judgment of Paris. 

D'Ai(/remont — The idea is good. 1 have dreamed of that 
terrible justice of confrontation. The author has ventured to 
compare himself with Moliere, just as Molidre ventured to com- 
pare “Tartufe” with “Polyeucte”: I would have liked to 
induce him to read his piece in public, as Moliere did but 1 
should have selected the drawing-room audience. Imagine 
“Giboyer’s Son” at Mme. Swetchine’s, when Lacordairc, 
Donoso Cortes, Dom Gueranger, the Abbe Dupanloup, Ber- 
ryer, Montalembert, Falloux, were to be found there. Picture 
to yourselves, around the mistress of the quarters, that circle of 
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women so elevated and so sweet, who pilfered her wisdom and 
her virtue. The reading is ended, not without the author hav- 
ing sweated great drops, as frightened as Macbeth before the 
ghost of Banquo. We are at the judgment. What astonish- 
ment on all sides ! 1 hear the Duchess de la R ask for 

the translation of tiirlutaine ; I see the Countess Sophie Swe- 
tchino, in lier compassion, trying to sliield the caricaturist of 
the Baroness Sophie Pfeffers. But what is yet to depict is the 
affright of the comic eagle in the midst of those Clericals, who 
displume him by judicious strokes of the beak, and finally expel 
him, so stripped that the unpublished volume of Giboyer senior 
would not suffice to reclothe him with down. 

Marquis — Note that the scene would be the same in the 
less elqvated zones of the Spirit of ’89. Imagine only among 
the auditors M. Guizot, M. Thiers, M. de Barante, M. de 
Remusat, M. Cousin, M. Duchatel, M. Vitet, M. Villemain : 
you see at once how the author would sustain his personage. 
Without any one objecting a word, he would feel it flattened 
out, sent back to the vaudeville. 1 say that in all places where 
obscenity and buffoonery are not in fashion, he would be ill. at 
ease atid ask to dei)art. 

Couturier — Hang it. I’d like to give myself a little of that 
comedy ! Gentlenuui, you no longer have before you the Cleri- 
cal bourgeois prig, Pierre Frant^^ois Couturier. Of ancient 
principles, a fortune honestly gained in business and some ex- 
perience in i)ublic affairs have disturbed my natural uprightness. 
It seemed to me very simple that men of a given period, having 
undergone the same exi)eriences, should act together in defense 
of possessions diverse, it is true, but established on the same 
soil and equally endangered. What does it matter, 1 said, that 
one 2)refcrs his field, another his manufacture, another his gar- 
den, another his steei)le : all ought to combat the plague that 
menaces all. I have changed, gentlemen. Giboyer has lent 
me his manuscript book. I have not read it : the mere odor 
that exhales from it has revealed to me a publicist stronger 
than Bonald, .loseph de Maistre, and Donoso Cortds, and per- 
haps comparable to Gueroult. What a pipe ! All ‘my past 
convictions have vanished in this perfume of the future. 1 no 
longer believe that the old religion, the old morality, the old 
fashion of having one wife and heirs, can serve henceforth for 
the base of the social order. The society that reposes on them 
is corrupt and barbarous : corrupt, barbarous, and imbecile 
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the old Oouturiery who dreamed of maintaining the ruinous 
monarchical and Christian edifice ! I abjure that Couturier j I 
abolish him ; I take a titlo of nobility which will efface Mont- 
morency, Guizot, and Magenta. I am the citizen Gibaugier, 
chamberlain of the new ideas ; I bear azure with three golden 
bladders, placed two and one. 

Marquis — Excellent blazon ! Two comedians for support, 
and it will lack nothing. 

Count — Hut why three bladders? 

Marquis — The first for picaresque comedy, the second for 
social comedy, the third for the comedy of virtue : for wo still 
hold to that article — Avhich is paid extra. 

Couturier — Having become a lily, — at the roots, — I make 
myself the champion of my new fathers and my new faith. 
Come, men of the past, come : old fogies, what do you say 
against those you ought to bless ? A moralist is braving the 
perils of the theater with the generous design of purifying your 
manners and quickening up your laggard minds. You attack 
him. Whatever you have said, know first that I honor his 
courage. Against two coalesced old parties, he defends two 
weaknesses : that of the government and that of the democ- 
racy. 

D' Aigremont — Oh, not at all I According to Giboyer, the 
old parties are a legion of colonels without regiments, a staff with- 
out troops [jokes of long staudijigj ; the dag of a serious enroll- 
ment, they will ffid themselves beating the roll-call in the desert, 
which signifies that they will raise nothing; then the democ- 
racy has nothing to fear. And as those fellows are formidable 
only to the governments they upJmld, the government they do 
not uphold has no need of reiinforcements against them. All 
the more it may wish for a vengeance — which your author can 
make shift to procure for it. 

Couturier — Well, my author protects your very selves. He 
places in safety from your deplorable victories the present that 
saves you and the future that will transfigure you. 

Marquis — Nay, not at all! As to victories, the Clericals 
cannot .win any, that has just been established. As to the 
advantages which the present and the future assure them, the 
present does not save them even from the insults and libels of 
your moralists ; the future promises them nothing agreeable, if 
it is to transfigure them into Giboyers. 

Couturier — What I that Giboyer so courageously infatuated 
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with the noblest of turlutaines — you don’t find him at bottom 
full of adorable virtues ! 

D'Aigremont — He is certainly the virtuous hero of the 
play ; but after all he is an open blackguard, and we are not 
yet used — 

Couturier — You’ll get used. That is precisely the great 
and Iioly work of the democratic muse. Democracy will efface 
all soilmciits, as it will break all chains. 

Marquis — Ah! might the unchained hurry and take a 
bath ! Do you expect it? 

Couturier — We are sure of it. Besides, if Giboyer offends 
you, you know he is reserved for America. Your scruples 
have been foreseen and provided for. The type is Maximilien. 
Isn’t he charming at every point, that young Giboyer — isn’t 
he in truth a lily? 

D' Aufremont — Delicious, fresh, pure, endowed with a facil- 
ity of oi)inion and a taste for cigars that make it easy to divine 
liis unknown father in him ; accommodating on the subject of 
family, accepting father, stepfather, grandmother, absolutely 
as they arc given to him ; son of Giboyer, sou of everybody. 
Impossible to present us with a democratic pill more sweet to 
swallow ! But what will become of him, that amiable child 
who finds himself s\uldeuly overwhelmed with so many parents 
and so large an inde[)cndcnce, for the sole merit of having 
refuted between midnight and six in the morning an opinion 
he had held from noon till six in the evening? Has he a char- 
acter? Does he offer a guaranty? I see in him only a Giboyer 
better kept, so long us he has not squandered his estate. Do 
you know the Count d’Outreville seems to me of quite another 
stamp, and is truly the noble young man and the hero of the 
occasion ? 

Couturier — It is my turn to say “ Not at all ! ” What, this 
Carpeutras sexton, this novice with the flat locks, this virgin 
simpleton, who “has a frank appearance — a counterfeit 
franc ! ” 

I)' Aigremont — Another fine phrase that was lying around 
loose. But let us ai*gue. Strip off the base mimicry and his- 
trionism, and the sexton is only a provincial innocent. His 
sole inferioi’ity to Giboyer’s son is in not having yet found a 
tailor, not having yet “lost the holy ignorance of evil,” and 
still believing in God. In all that, there is no irreparable vice. 
The aristocratic sexton hesitates to ally himself with the ridicu- 
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lous Marechal, but his pride would be lionored by an alliance 
with Cathelineau ; a sufficiently modern sentiment for a son of 
the Crusaders. All Fernande’s dowry does not lead him to 
shut his eyes to the democratic leanings of that knowing young 
girl ; he resists the despotic and furthermore stupid insolence 
of the Marquis d’Auberive, who wishes to make him marry her 
at all hazards — he does not know how to pretend love. When 
Marechal has turned traitor, he withdraws ; when love has 
come, he throws himself headlong, disdaining the Marquis’ 
fortune, into the snares of a coquette in whom he fancies all 
the virtues. So the sexton is neither so false, nor so greedy, 
nor so mean-spirited. He will rub off his verdancy and get 
dressed. Give him a week to take on the Paris air, the urhaiia 
frons, and he will crush your Gihoyers. As a sincere Christian 
he dominates them by all the loftiness of his origin and all the 
dignity of his beliefs; as a free-thinker, practicing all your 
large maxims, the advantage of his blazon remains with him, — 
and the young Giboyer may regret having carried off Fernande 
from liim. 

Covturier — Oh, tek ! ’sh I 

D' Aiffrernont — Faith, my dear M. Gibaugier, I assure you 
1 won’t answer for anything ! Fernande holds to the religion 
of the future, in which I see no resource against temptations. 
Arc your democratic lieroes and heroines made of wood ? 
Have they never any but virtuous “ turlutaines ” / The young 
Giboyeress is pure, 1 don’t know exactly why ; but that lily 
too has a dunghill in its roots, and a big one ! and she is curi- 
ous and bold ! and for a girl of seventeen, she soon gets used to 
kissing a youth who comes along ! 

Couturier — She has to compromise herself to end the play. 

D" Aigremont — I don’t say no, but she is not sparing of it. 
What decision ! Unless the triumphant young Giboyer should 
be always amiable and always please her, I don't guarantee 
Fernande for a year. You see, M. (jibaugier, for a woman to 
stumble it isn’t necessary she should have been educated at a 
convent, nor belong to the Altar .Society. She can slip just as 
disastrously in libraries, when she goes there all alone to find a 
young secretary, to ask him for books he would give his sister. 
Thus Mile. Julie d’Etanges [Rousseau’s], one of the innumera- 
ble ancestresses of Fernande, ends by entanglement with a 
Bohemian called St. Preux, own cousin to the junior Giboyer. 
For no more is she a first-hand invention, this engaging Fer- 
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nande I And that a lily may obtain its whiteness and its per- 
fume, dear M. Gibaugier, it is not enough that its roots are 
plunged in a rich dunghill: it is still necessary for the pure 
sky and the brilliant sunshine to stream over its head. As to 
the dunghill around your lilies, there is one, God protect us 1 
Giboyer, Auberive, Marechal — that is to say, vagabondage, 
cynical adultery, ignominious betrayal — there’s fatness I But 
the pure sky and the vivifying sun that shed color and aromas, 
where are they? I see no other planet above these young 
plants than the pipe of the elder Giboyer. . Your lilies are fat, 
but pale and inodorous. 

Omiturier — M. d’Aigremont, you are sixty; you are not 
posted on this any longer. Let us take a more competent 
judge of the girl’s proud character. What do you think of 
Fernande Marechal, my Lord Count? 

Count — In truth, you embarrass me. On the stage I do 
not see women, I only see actresses — beings almost chimerical, 
and who have no existence for me outside of that place, where 
I regard them with a certain sorrowful curiosity. She who 
represents Fernande Marechal is fine in her species. I had not 
thought at all that she could be a character, a soul, a person in 
short, and I had never asked myself whether I should like her 
or should not dike her. What did it matter? She is totally 
outside the world where I shall seek my wife. Daughter of an 
ancient house, or bourgeois, or peasant, my wife will certainly 
be nothing that resembles that. I know no more about Fer- 
nande’s character than if the actress had pantomimed and 
danced it. Nevertheless, one word gave me a curious shock. 
When Fernande learns that her Giboyer is decamping and will 
find himself without a place, she exclaims, I have taken away 
fd< bvead!" The speech seemed to me ignoble, and the oppo- 
aie of all that delicacy and affection ought to suggest. “I 
liive taken away his bread! ” 1 don’t know why, but I affirm 

t l)at a woman does not love and never will love a man she re- 
p roaches herself with such a wrong toward, and whose lot can 
inspire her with such an anxiety. His bread! Is she propos- 
ing to feed him? Does she suspect him of thinking pf that? 
'rhe cry is of a finished vulgarity ! If the young Giboyer 
heard it, and did not disaffection himself on the instant, I 
should hold him for the most arrant whiffet that ever went 
heiress-hunting. Your Fernande has the instincts of a sales- 
girl. And when M. d’Aigremont tells us that she is an 
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inodorous lily, I do not find her so : this lily fertilized by a 
dunghill — has an odor of soil. 

Marquis — That’s it. 

Count — I add that the author places his lovers in very 
unwholesome and anti-poetic conditions. Giboyer, Marechal, 
the old Auberive — what guardian angels around these young 
people ! what putrefaction of sentiments and language ! what 
perspectives, in a word ! Fernande would be no sooner married 
than the septuagenarian rake would be telling her juicy stories ; 
Marechal would multiply mean stupiditie.s ; and Giboyer, still 
noble, would bring into the drawing-room his pipe, his turlu- 
taines, and his gutter-slang. The fu'st sentiment your gracious 
bastards must hold in common will be the uttercst contempt 
for all they know of fathers and ‘relatives. In this regard, 
the play offers a spectacle as profoundly disgraceful as pro- 
foundly immoral. The elders there are made luiil-fellows, put 
to rights, laughed at, by the juniors, and all shocking either 
for cynicism or silliness. And as nothing proclaims that Max- 
imilien Giboyer will drive them out, it is easy to foresee that 
the house will promptly become a .sewer — lit to bear lilies. 

Marquis — Ih*avo, Zouave I What do you say of it, M. 
Gibaugier ? 

Couturier — Hike to see Jmv you teach him ! This poor young 
fellow is more backward than yourself, if j)ossible ; he will never 
enjoy the graces and liberties of the democratic! liousehold. 
But I should have thought him better disposed to taste our lit- 
erature. You change your tune very promptly, niy little Count : 
at the beginning of this conversation you found us good. 

Count — If I found you good, or rather attractive, I found 
you also false, and even repugnant. I perceive of myself that 
scrutiny is not favorable to you. I rejoice at it ; for this 
lively noise and this optical illusion with which I was half 
charmed, weighed on my conscience. In proportion as I 
emancipate myself from it, your success gives me less fear. 
I begin to fine! that really it isn’t very powerful. I begin to 
believe that public reason and good sense will prevail. This 
animated pamphlet is nothing but an irritating centipede ; 
it has no muscles, no bony structure, no head. It will be put 
feet up, and that will end it. But, gentlemen, since we have 
undertaken the investigation of the characters, let us finish, 
please. This method goes to the spot. Uncle, what do you 
think of the Marquis d’ Auberive ? 
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Marquis — I knew him intimately. He was an old relative 
of mine. Rich, bored, debauched, in youth; impious in tone, 
to imitate the men of letters he fed, admired, and despised; 
nonentity at bottom, with manners dignified enough. He was 
called Count Almaviva [Beaumarchais’]. When the Revolu- 
tion broke out, he missed the chance to redeem his past life ; he 
had no j)oint of honor to fight for, and it was not made a point 
of honor to guillotine him. He wore a sort of red cap, the 
least dirty he could find, hid under a carmagnole a little money 
he had saved, and was able to crouch low enough to make 
liimself forgotten. This gentleman deserved to be a democrat; 
he was seen in Barras’ drawing-rooms. Later he became 
chamberlain, and I know not what besides, and chevalier of 
honor to some queen or otlier, who nevertheless ejected him. 
About the time of this catastrophe, a little previous, he was 
captured, conspiring with some white and red boobies, the 
former almost honest, the latter altogether rogues. In this 
fine company he held a midway position. A taste of prison 
covered his carmagnole and his livery. In 1816 he proclaimed 
himself a martyr. I’o his old defects he added the most in- 
tolerable aristocratic arrogance and a victor’s swagger. The 
triple fool believed himself the restorer of monarchy and re- 
ligion, and maintained an unembarrassed demeanor toward 
his two clients. lie had always his same clan of scattered 
and battered conspirators, wherein many blacklegs introduced 
themselves. All this gang plundered and laughed at him. 
(libo^'ers were not lacking there : white (liboyers, red (liboyers, 
(liboyers changing color at will or wearing two colors at once. 
He counted on these athletes to hoist himself into the ministry, 
and apply at last his ideas of government, — a mixture, a mess, 
a detritus of all the doctrines that ignorance, conceit, and fear 
had introduced into a brain where nothing entered whole and 
nothing stood upright. Aristocrat and democrat, Voltairian 
at heart and Christian in flag ; at bottom an impertinent, 
possessed by the feeble mania of political intrigue and the 
puppyism of bad manners ; but beyond everything a fool. 
Some felicity of repartee, aided by a scoffing cast, made him 
pass for an unrecognized Talleyrand, and he was as proud of 
it — I A fool, I reijeat, admirer of Pigault-Lebrun ^ and 
champion of the liberties of the Gallican church. He horrified 

^ Augier’s grandfatlier, a voluminous writer of empty, frothy, and liber- 
tinous novels, very popular in their day. 
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US. That was the least of his troubles ; but we did not con- 
ceal from him that we thought him at the same time very 
ridiculous, and he underwent a sorrow from it which avenged 
us without, alas ! converting him. When he saw Roman prin- 
ciples dominate at last in the religious pi’ess and the royalist 
press, the last appearances of reason seemed to flicker out in 
him. He died assisted by (Jiboyer, who had become his chum 
while meditating a memorial to persuade the Pope to excom- 
municate Deodat. He detested Deodat, who had decisively 
shown him the door. 

Couturier — Ah ! but from all you have just said, it results 
that we have not hit off our Marquis d’Auberive so ill. 

Marquis — Pardon me, dear M. (jibaxigier : your Martjuis 
d’Auberive is a plagiarism, a caricature ; and more than all 
a calumny. Plagiarism : he is Figaro, but this time his very 
image. Caricature : a marquis of seventy and with eighty 
thousand francs income cannot lose the style of a gentleman ; 
your marquis bustles about like a comic valet, and talks exactly 
the language of (iiboyer. Calumny : you give as the type of 
a class actually living, a ligurc who has long since disappeared 
from that class, and which never was there as often as the 
miserable hates of tlic democracy allege. Tlio corrupt of the 
old regime have been amply punished for the crime — a great 
one, moreover — of having abandoned the law t)f Cod and the 
law of their order, to live according to tlie maxims of free 
thought. You know what hands their heads fell under, and 
what pockets their goods passed into ; you know too what was 
tlie moral superiority of IloVjespierre and Foucpucr-'riuville 
over Almaviva. Those who escaped and did not turn their 
coats have left no descendants. It is twenty years since I saw 
the last one die, — more than half of yours. 

D'Aigremont — Observe, M. Cibaugier, that the Marquis 
d’Auberive, whom you profess to make us a present of, is 
entirely and resolutely yours, passed over to the democracy 
with arms and baggage, disinheriting his own blood to enrich 
Giboyer’s grandson. 

Couturier — No, that doesn’t make the Marquis a demo- 
crat. He mei’ely shows once more that he is the true father 
of Fernande. 

Marquis — Ah, let us talk of that papa ! 

Couturier — Why, certainly. That allusion, multiplied in 
the piece, runs through it like a golden thread by which the 
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lovable Fernando is unceasingly relinked to her illustrious 
origin. The thread perpetually reappears with a bolder jovi- 
ality. The peevish spirits, the Clericals, — let us speak out 
the word, the hypocrites, — affect false modesty about it. They 
turn away like Tartufo before the innocent shoulders of Doriue. 
They say the cynicism is not comic, and that the incessant call- 
ing up of tlie adulterous and defunct mother makes something 
lugubrious and unclean hover about the daughter which does 
not embellisli her. Come, then, my prudish gentlemen, set your- 
selves to the fi*ee step of the democratic muse. Its frank inde- 
cency amuses the audience greatly. There is a wave of laughter 
every time the Marquis shows George Dandin’s [Moliere’s gulled 
husband] cap on the bourgeois Marechal's oratorical forehead. 

D'Aiyremont — A fine trade, M. Gibaugier, that of dramatic 
and democratic moralist ! 

Couturier — Know, sir, that the moralist purifies everything 
he touches. We are straightforward in this, we of that order. 
Assured of the purity of our intentions, we gaze with open 
eyes, we speak with unmufiled voices. We leave to you the 
indecisive glances, the timid desires, the “chaste vows,” and 
[reading'] “that mystic sensuality which is the orgy of virtue.” 

Marquis — The author of “ Giboyer ” has his mysticism — we 
will si)eak of it ; but assuredly it is not that of Christians nor 
the chaste. While we are touching on this subject, the phrase 
you have just borrowed from him brings me back to his style, 
which is of the grossest, especially in the two characters where 
seemliness and distinction of language should be indispensable, 
— that of the Marquis and that of the Baroness. The Marquis 
is an old rogue who turns over to democracy, the Baroness is 
an adventuress — so be it ! But since they lead the entire Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain, since they are the chiefs of the Legitimist 
and Catholic party, this rogue and this adventuress ought at 
least to speak the language of the territory and the situation. 
Otherwise, what credit could they obtain? Without exquisite 
dignity of language and exquisite correctness of bearing, the 
Baroness is especially impossible. You allow to tlie dramatic 
poet all improbabilities of matter : but the probability of per- 
sons and pharactei's is the first law of art ; here it is absurdly 
violated. Outside of his nauseous and insuppoi’table affecta- 
tion of septuagenarian “tough subject,” your Marquis talks 
like Giboyer. He is not an old dotard, he is not an old gentle- 
man) he is Figaro, and Figaro smutted. He makes ribald 
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speeches to his servant, lie makes them to the Baroness, he 
makes them aside to himself ; he cannot liave enough of them. 
He is not content to draw from the grave the memory of the 
first Mme. Marechal’s slip; he laughs at his own wife, dead 
also, and that for the amusement of his valct-de-chambre ! A 
perfect example of mediocre wit very ill placed. He says to 
his nephew, on showing him Fernando, “ Do as well for your^ 
self." He had already said to him: “She is the handsomest 
person I know — I boast of it"'. — a tricksiness borrowed directly 
from Figaro. Giboyer may permit himself these hiccoughs of 
bad literature ; but a gentleman, the chief of a iiarty ! I'he 
Marquis announcing to the Baroness that he has found the 
duplicate of Deodat, and is to make him the editor-in-chief of 
his journal, defines him, “ A lad that will lard his own father 
with epigrams for a modest compensation^ and eat him like celery 
tor five francs more.” (iiboyer might speak so: the Marquis 
could not. If you admit as a trait of character that his imbecile 
rage for playing the wit leads him to belittle himself with the 
people he employs, he would at least employ the language of 
men of high rank. This language you are ignorant of has 
more elevation than yours, and not less energy. The remark 
applies still more to the Baroness’ language. This pious great 
lady, the oracle of high society, has the smart speech of a sou- 
brette. The long scone with the Marquis in the first act is a 
skirmish of Frontin with Marton. What is saitl on cither side 
is equally out of character. They di-op the mask, they smid 
back the ball, they openly contemn themselves, they make com- 
pacts like unblushing pic.aros. I deny that any woman, even 
an intriguer, would listen (unless to bo identified) to half tlie 
grossnesses she allows to be said to her. She acce}>ts, she re- 
sponds, she thrusts. The Marquis compliments her eyes ; — 
“ It's well for you, scoffer., to pay attention to such things us 
that.” I am surprised that she never calls him an old siaiinp. 
She rallies him on account of the first Mme. Marechal, where 
every one must know he is doting, and he does not fail to ex- 
pand. There are other polite speeches, like this : “ It’s a fool 
you want for a husband.” — “Because — ?” And, “You do 
anything you please with me.” — “Ah, Baroness! how I’d take 
you at your word if I were only sixty I ” Bure infection ! 

Count — And the scene in the third act, where the Baroness 
sets herself to inflame the young Count d’Outreville by making 
him fasten her bracelet on ! And if you had seen it jdayed I 
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Marquis — I can imagine it. I have not followed the 
theater for some years without viewing that scene many times 
every year ; and 1 know what actresses who play the devotee 
parts are cai)able of. In general, they excel by perversions ; 
but that is what is needed to carry away the public. Tartufe 
with the face of an honest man would empty the seats. The 
comedian would take one half more trouble and not have so 
mucli personal pleasure nor so much success. 

D'Aigremont — Moliere wanted “Tartufe” played in lay 
dress : the comedians rig him out in a semi-ecclesiastical cos- 
tume. They know quite well what they are doing. 

Marquis — Pay attention to the mystery of the theater. 
The theater is neither an art nor a career like others. Applause, 
money, fame, are to be found there ; but all is not glory, still 
less honor. In truth, the comic tribe is a tribe of outlaws. 
On the little door at the rciar, where the actors enter, is the 
inscription of ludl, Lasciate : lose the hope' of egress, lose the 
hope of ever tearing from off your ffesh the cassock and the fard 
of the histrion ! On the other side of that slope begins the 
inaccessible. Where the world in general enters, the comedian 
cannot penetrate more. His opulence is courted, justice is 
rendered to his private qualities : there will always be that 
other, always a rag of that cassock, always a streak of that 
fard. One of the actors of “ (Jiboyer ” bells after the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. His ambition seems modest. He is old, 
honest as an individual, professor of declamation-, author of 
diverse decent rhymes ; nevertheless he cannot pluck this 
cornflower he sees blooming, like the democratic “ lily,” down 
to his least tradesmen. The day when a comedian, be he ten 
times a well-bred man, shall attach the cross of the Legion to 
Scapin's waistcoat, the (5 rand Chancellor may pack up, the 
institution will be dead. Outlaws, I tell you, outlaws in per- 
petuity ! Now, just as the characteristic of the exile is to sigh 
for his fatherlaml, the characteristic of the outlaw is to hate it. 
He wishes to reenter there, but as conqueror. The exile, 
driven out by force and often by injustice, is willing to par- 
don the outlaw, who is barred out by his own free will, 
does not pardon. He holds a grudge against 'the order from 
which he has separated. He loves to launch sarcasms at it, to 
defame it by the representation of conditions and characters 
which constitute its vigor more than he, and whence his own 
person is more irreparably set apart. That is ijerhaps why the 
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roles of dashing blackguards are so abundant and so varied in 
the modern theater, since Figaro : they excite the spirit of tlie 
comedians more, and in consecpience serve the fortunes of the 
theater better. Next after the Giboycrs imd the Marions who 
trample on the heads of society, the parts assured of finding 
mordant interpreters are those of evil-spirited great lords, big 
stupid bourgeois, honest country boobies, hypocritical and cor- 
rupt great ladies. The last character affords revenges, and the 
most limited actresses sometimes displaj’^ a surprising art in 
them. They sting, they burn, they have hypocrisies and audac- 
ities that transport the audience. Be sure that more than one, 
inwardly, is not content with tasting her glory and doing hom- 
age to her virtue. She says to herself, “ I am better than 
those women, I am frank, 1 wear my heart on my sleeve 1 ” 
That may be done very well at the Thcdtre Fran^^ais, but 1 am 
persuaded it is not done very ill at the Perigueux Theatre 
[provincial]. 

Count — Let us understand, uncle. Very well for the 
aiidience, yes. It rumbles : a growl of bestial contentment 
runs incessantly through that mass, bursts out in acclamations, 
mounts into delirium. It is curious and shocking. You see 
there, on certain faces, the completest flowering out of the most 
evil human stupidity. At the torture of the virgin martyrs 
there wei*e certainly those faces, silly, cruel, and entertained. 
But that the actress represents, even afar, tlio personage she 
calls herself, a woman of the world of rank, 1 deny. 

Marquis — Good heavens, where should she have met with a 
model to coi)y ? There is more than the river between the draw- 
ing-room of the noble and holy Countess Swctchine and the 
Theatre Fran^ais. The ladies of the Theatre Frangais study 
the ladies of the Faubourg Saint-Germain in the pictures 
their writers make for them, as tliey hardly pass the bridges 
themselves. 

Count — Quite right. The dress, the voice, the attitude, are 
there no more than the langxiage, the thoughts, and the manners : 
it is scarcely a monkey’s mimicry. 

D'Aigremont — The scene in the first act is played as it is 
written. A dialogue introduces an Academician and a muse 
who solicits the prize for virtue. As to the scene of the brace- 
let — 

Count — It is indescribable. I do not know a young booby, 
‘ even a pupil of M. de Sainte-Agathe and freshly arrived from 
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the County, whom such manoeuvres would not promptly illumi* 
nate, and who would let himself marry after having been their 
object. Certainly, the excess of morality which the author at- 
tributes to the Count d’Outreville is a very humiliating thing 
for that gentleman. To have kept till twenty-eight “ the holy 
ignorance of evil” — that fact disastrously overloads his sad 
and shameful condition of a legitimate son. He loses Fernando 
Marechal by it : a good thing. But in order that this double 
infirmity should still further expose him to the misfortune of 
marrying the Baroness, the actress overdoes it. He must see 
clearly, or he is an incurable idiot ; and then his density proves 
nothing in favor of the folder-girl’s son. When I heard, in the 
atmo.sphere poisoned by the.se indecencies and these guffaws, 
the name of the (/ountoss Swetehine murmured, I underwent 
the same thrill of indignation as formerly when the street sing- 
ers insulted Lamoriciere ; and I can hardly pardon myself for 
having been more patient. Truly the outrage is ours, since we 
submit to it. 

Marquin — My dear boy, there are times when the hearts 
which these kinds of outrage still arouse can claim no other 
vengeance tlian submitting to them and feeling them. It is a 
great aillictiou, but it is a great honor. Happy they who are 
neitlier among the executioners, nor of the executioners’ train, 
nor of the vast mob of iudiflferents ; and who, unable to fight 
longer, uncover before the victims when they psiss escorted by 
hoots ! Let !is detest the impiety of this populace led on by 
actors. At the very moment it crushes us, we can still tear 
from it the dearest part of its triumph, by rendering homage to 
the virtues it imsults. Sophie Swetehine, so good, so wise, so 
humble, so pious toward God and the poor, so mild to error, 
so justly veiuirated ! Many among us, and I was of them, re- 
proached her with too much clemency toward some new ideas ; 
otliens, with too much I’igor toward herself, with squandering 
too much on good works the last days of her exhausted old*ege, 
and with unwillingness to fight bodily affliction except with the 
forces of the soul. She smiled ; and day by day were seen in 
her more of holy severity toward herself, more of holy sweet- 
ness toward any other. When I met her in the morning less 
than five yeara ago, dragging herself along the road to church, 
I sometimes offered her my arm, sometimes contented myself 
with respectfully following her ; it seemed to me that her pass- 
ing established a current of pure air in the street. I ss,w that 
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she was about to die, and I knew with what eulogiums and what 
tears she would be honored. If I had harbored the thouglit 
that a man of letters, even the lowest, was to seek in that noble 
existence for a motive of libellous caricature to be exploited by 
ooi^iedians, I should have thought I heard the reproaches of my 
old friend, and should have asked pardon for pushing to the 
pi^t ot insult my scorn of the present time. 

Couturier — Marquis, let us talk seriously. My author 
has his faults, and even sins ; but I do not believe he can 
be accused of intending to insult the sainted woman you 
speak of. 

Marquis — The entire play is nothing but an outrage ! 

Couturier — Be it so. But this would be too absurd. Be- 
sides, you know he defends himself from having indulged in 
personalities. lie has only confessed to one. It is a good 
feeling, and wo must believe him. 

Marquis — Whatever his feeling may be, I do not excuse him 
when he accuses himself ; and when he excus(!s himself, 1 do 
not believe him. His entire apology on this point seems to me 
a shabby thing both in form and in substance. He does not 
intend, he says, to insult either M, (luizot or Mine. Swetchinc, 
nor anybody save Deodat alone. Unfortunately, it is a phrase 
of M. Guizot, a Protestant, which serves as the tlieme for the 
entire episode of the political sjieech confided by tlie Clericals 
to the Protestant D’Aigremont. By another misfortune, he 
has given his adventuress the name, the foreign condition, and 
the particular and special position of Mme. Swetchipe. Every- 
body knows that the drawing-room of the Russian Countess 
Sophie Swetchine was long the principal, not to say the only, 
Catholic salon of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Was your 
author the only one to be ignorant of it? The public immedi- 
ately pronounced the name of Mme. Swetchine as it did that 
of M. Guizot. As to M. Guizot, your author is very sorry for 
hii^lP' He spends himself in denials which hardly raise the 
character of his attack, and which he has the inortilieation 
of not seeing accepted. As to Sophie Swetchine, who is dead, 
I do not ’know whether he has truly done himself the honor q£ 
experiencing a regret. He professes to know perfectly the 
rights and duties of comedy. “ It owes,” he says, “ respect to 
persons, but it has a right over things.” Is he capable of be- 
lieving that the name, the quality, and what I may call the 
distinctive function of Sophie Swetchine, are things^ and the 
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person of Deodat a tJdng too? These shufflings proclaim a 
humiliated, not to say tioubled, spirit. The poet has not suc- 
ceeded as he fancied he should ; his victims live more honored 
than he. But the visible embarrassment he experiences avenges 
them without justifjdng him. He remains the author flagel- 
lated by the public conscience for an offense remai’kable in 
grossness among all those of the modern muse, so hardened 
an offender. 

Couturier — Marquis, you are implacable. I feel in you the 
spirit of the lamented Deodat, who, in his life, fortunately ended 
but too long, did so much hai*m to good doctrines by his rage 
for sustaining them entire. Come, don’t you grant me any- 
thing ? Do you reproach our author with the portrait of Deo- 
dat, too ? If you fall into that excess, I become Gibaugior 
again to combat you. 

Marquis — Oh, us to the portrait of Deodat, I have the same 
feeling as Deodat himself : he is satisfied. 

D'Avjremont — lie is not wrong. The grandson of Pigault- 
T^ebrun, author of “ Giboyer’s Son,” is above all suspicion of 
complaisance toward a Cloricfil writer in disfavor. Neverthe- 
less, I know not how he could flatter our friend more. Firstly, 
this name of Deodat : a Deo datus [given by GodJ ; Scripture 
teaches us that in the third war of David against the Philis- 
tines, Adeodat, son of the forest, Bethlehcmite in origin, slew 
Goliath of Gath, brother of the Goliath whom David had slain. 
Secondly, he calls him the hussar of orthodoxy ; but that phrase, 
whatever A^ay you take it, is only a delicate compliment from 
the pen of the writer who dedicated his first work to the “ ven- 
erated memory ” of the author [Pigault- Lebrun] of “ The 
Quoter,” a treatise of putrid impiety. Thirdly, he says the 
style of Deodat “■ consists in doubling up the free-thinker, knock- 
ing out the philosopher, and in a word, preceding the ark with 
cane and billy.” But that is Giboyer’s style. Deodat neither 
s[)oke nor knew any gutter-slang, no more that of the Boheinian 
than any other. But really, to flagellate and lay low the free- 
thinker has nothing infamous about it. Pereussit Adeodatus 
Goliath Gethm: Scripture does not blame that action. And 
as to “ preceding the ark with cane and billy,” the poet cannot 
condemn that exercise — he who gives himself up so zealously 
to it before the car of state. All the more must he think Deo- 
dat a fool to wield the billy without protection and without 
profit, and address himself even to the people who can crush 
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him and have done it. Our poet has carried his method to per- 
fection : he has the police on his side, aud ho attacks only non- 
combatants and handcuffed persons. To speak his own tongue 
for a moment, he doubles up the invalid, he knocks out the van- 
quished. If it is not the most glorious trade he could pursue, 
it is not the least lucrative : serious people could have no sub- 
ject for hooting like Deodat, who died without having earned 
enough to bury him. From the meager trade of Deodat, he 
knows how to dx-aw investment income. Let us give him a 
brevet for having pei’fected it. I observe, nevertheless, that 
if he has greatly softened the rendering, he has quite spoiled 
the style: I mean Deodat ’s. It. is, he says, “a mixture of 
Bourdaloue and Turlupin.” No one could take that for a 
slight homage. Bourdaloue 1 'Fhat name alone places a man 
instantly at a considerable distance — aloft — fi’om Forcade and 
Scherer. But Turlupin added to Bourdaloue, the panegyric is 
a strong one ! Deodat gave an account of the political scene : 
he could not play Boui'daloue solely in presence of a scene 
which often required a strong dose of Turlupin. Mme. de 
Sevigne did not soar on the track of Bossuet except when there 
was question of Turenne. How many occasions there are 
where Turlupin alone is current ! Would it be decent to talk 
of Giboyer in the style of Bourdaloue ? There ixiust then he 
two styles, varying according to the subjects. If Deoilat had 
been able to unite them, he would he a master workman. He 
does not say that of himself, and he praises himself only for the 
instinct which made him undertake the enterprise. For your 
author that does not exist ! I le wishes to glorify tluf democracy, 
to place in their luster and their heaven the immortal princi- 
ples of ’89, obscured by the bhick vapors of the past ; there is 
a subject for eloquence : 1 listen, I wait for Bourdidoue, 1 never 
hear anything but Turlupin. 

Couturier — The Bourdaloue, sir, is in GiboyeV’s manuscript, 
have no doubt. 

Marquis — Then at the end of the comedy print the august 
manuscript as a piece justificative. Or else don’t turn up your 
nose at Turlupin, when you seem so perfectly incapable of get- 
ting away from him. You foolishly attribute your qualities to 
others. 

D' Aigremont — And still, the Turlupmade may have a lit- 
erary form ; it is still irony, it is still the hiss. The Q-iboyade 
is only a servile insult ; the method, in fact, of the mercenary to 
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whom one says, “Sell me your insolence and set your price.” 
Suppose now around the mercenary a reenforcement of police or 
mob who shelter him in every way, up to imposing sUence on 
indignant spectators : what do you think of that trade ? Gi- 
boyer the fact, the real Giboyer, the one you see at work every 
morning and every evening, the democrat formerly conserva- 
tive, then socialist and “ an-archist,” now “ author! tary,” — he 
works at that, this thinker, alwjiys ready to “empty a poisoned 
ink-bottle on whoever." ^ But the ideal and cleaned-up Giboyer 
whom you jjTit forward for public veneration would not do it, 
or the public could not support the sight. 

Marquis — So that your author, M. Gibaugier, wishing to 
defame but one man, — just one, no more, — has so managed 
that the one man ho wishes to defame is precisely the one ad- 
versary to whom his thought renders a legitimate homage, even 
in the very insult with which he professes to overwhelm him. 
fie calumniates without reserve and without measure the brute 
Voltairianism in the person of Mar<*chal ; the cultivated Vol- 
tairianism in the person of the Manpiis d’Auberive ; the aris- 
tocracy in the person of Count d’Outrevillo ; tlie great Christian 
world in the person of Baroness Pfoffers ; the great bourgeois 
world in the person of the defunct Mine. Marechal and that of 
the living Mine. Mareclial ; the parliamentary world in the per- 
son of Marechal and tliat of Couturier ; finally, the democracy 
in the person of the elder Giboyer, who after all is nothing 
but a blackguard, in that of the younger Giboyer, who will 
never he anything but an ink-stained pedant, and in that of 
Fernande Marechal, who has already cut her eye-teeth : what 
shall I say ? he does not spare even the livery, that uniform of 
future equality ; and the Marquis’ servant, a certain Dubois, 
appears just at the time it is necessary to show the profile of a 
hypocrite. But Deodat he honors in fact, and above all by com- 
parison ; and tliis hostile portrait is the sole figure in the entire 
work whicli represents almost an honest man. Look closely. 

Couturier — Ah, I see it too well ! I think at least I may 
assure you it was not done purposely. 

B" Aigremout — That is why no honor accrues to the painter 
from it, and he remains with the ridiculous remorse of having 
failed in a bad action. 

1 “ Sur quiemqucy Note by Veuillot : I do not know whether the author 
wished to write nibciyer French, or thought he was writing French in earnest. 
This doubt arises frequently in the course of the play. 
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Couturier >— Huh ? a bad action ? 

J)>'Aigremont — Yes, M. Gibaugier, a bad action, and judged 
BO by men who are not the friends of Deodat in anything. 
Many would gladly have pardoned the wrong of wishing to be- 
little him : an invincible shame compels them to pi’otest against 
the fashion. What ! traduce an ii\dividual on the stage, attack 
his character, throw doubt on his convictions, deliver him up 
without possible defense to the judgments of a crowd completely 
incapable of disenvenoming the injury ! This is more than the 
vengeance of the' Sioux permits : it is to create a formidable 
precedent against all independent opinion. Such excesses not 
being commissible except with the concurrence of public author- 
ity, that alone will govern their employment, that is to say, will 
alone employ them. That terrible weapon has been given up 
to it I There will never be any lack of mercenaries to handle 
it I Deodat is struck first, another’s turn may come. The plank 
is thrown across ; and it is not to the honor of your poet to 
have opened again this passage in the thrice-dismantled ram- 
part of public liberty. 1 doubt whether the virtuous Giboyer 
will be killed in the breach. No more in that will he be the 
duplicate of Deodat. 

Couturier — Oh, come, M. d’Aigremont, — 

“ Man is most prone of all the living world 
To rush into e.xcess.” 

Let us quit this chapter; or is Deodat’s honor your tuvlutaine? 

D'Aigremont — A little. I do not yet blush for his cause, 
and I gladly defend him against those who decry him. 1 say 
that a few journalists such as Deodat was, speaking with entire 
frankness, speaking French, full of love for their cause, incapa- 
ble of disguising it, incapable of betraying it, ill able to serve 
it but ready to die for it — I say tliat a few journalists of this 
moral stamp, scattered among the newspapers, could render the 
press a certain service which to-day it lacks, a certain savor of 
frankness which all the works of all the Giboyers of the democ- 
racy and* the theater will never make up for. Insult that 
man and hand him over to the hoots of the audience, down to 
the pettiest villages : an honor has been done him which you 
will not efface. His name is the synonym for the liberty of 
the press. When he was overthrown, the liberty of the press 
underwent an eclipse ; it will not reappear till he has arisen. ' 
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That will be the sign. Till then he may console himself for 
your outrages by contemplating his hand, mutilated and bound. 

Couturier — May it remain so for the growth of civil and 
religious concord 1 We shall end by enjoying a delightful 
calm, provided “ that insulter ” does not irritate our lords the 
journalists and vaudevillists. See how they respect the Catho- 
lic beliefs, since Deodat no longer resjiects them. 

IX Aigremont — Nothing truer could be said. Master Gibau- 
gier, and there you are in accord with a good number of excel- 
lent Christians who reproached Deodat with not being hostile 
enough to the established power. On account of that, they have 
insulted and defamed him much more sensibly than all the demo- 
crats have been able to do. If your author read the polemic 
writings of his brothers of the Academy, — there are almost five 
whom I could name, — ho would be surprised to see that Chris- 
tians, gentlemen, and even more [archbishops], had carried their 
passion so far as to inveigh against Deodat in the very style 
of tlie Marquis d’Auberive and Giboyer. And it is a signal 
service you have rendered him, since at last he has reason to 
hope that his adversaries, the only ones who have been able 
to strike near his heart, Avill blush for having anticiiiated and 
perhaps instigated you. They must at the very least fear to 
imitate you. 

Couturier — Pshaw ! jjshaw ! tlie essential is that Deodat 
should reappear no more. He will never be dead enough ! It 
is necessary to trample on him, and over his ruins inaugurate 
the era of literary good manners. War .against Deodat is war 
against barbarism. When we have befouled his name with a 
common effort, then politeness will become the law of writers. 
Notice already how my author and another Academician, taking 
to the laurels on Giboyer’s .account, delicately pummel each 
other: '•'‘Truffled caterpillar!" says the one; “Ungrateful 
dog!” 8<ays the other. There is Atticism! Would your 
Deodat, the clown, have found such flowers? Let us rostoi'e 
everything to the tone of good fellowship. But to sum it all 
up, Delendus est Deodatns! It is social work, and I judge that 
on such an occ.asion St. Pius V. and all the other saints received 
at the Academy must act in concert with their brother Giboyer. 
No treaty, I say, and let us destroy Deodat ! That will at 
least be something the Academy has done in this century, for — 

Marquis — Wh.at, you have not ended? 

Couturier — On such a chapter I should never finish ! In a 
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word, to abridge, “Reprisals are so legitimate against that 
insulter, and he is so well armed for self-defense ! ” 

D' Aigremont — Yes, and so well assisted by the crown 
attorney, who is watchful not to leave him too free an arm or 
too long a sword ! But since you speak of reprisals, the quar- 
rel must be settled. Such reprisals against a man reduced to 
silence, that is to say buried for three years, would indicate a 
rankling memory of blows very rough and very deep. Now I 
asked Deodat himself about that. I supposed merely, I con- 
fess, that he must of old have struck your author pretty hard. 
He recalled nothing of the kind, and thought he had never 
even named him. 

Couturier — Then I have known of it longer than Deodat 
himself. You are not ignorant that he meddles in verse-mak- 
ing, since his hateful prose has no further outlet. It will be a 
sweet occupation, and one which might, if he would be wise, 
procure him some repose at last. But character must show 
through, and the knave writes satires. He published one the 
year past — what a shame! After having had for twenty 
years the honor of occupying himself with politics and the 
great affairs of the country, this man cannot accept his exile, 
and descends to literary frivolity in the little unstamped col- 
lections w'hich can say nothing serious. 

D' Aigremont — That is sad. But really, since Deodat did 
not make a fortune before the ark, and one must live — 

Couturier — Oh, well ! anyway, let him try to live without 
troubling the industry of his neighbors ! 

D' Aigremont — What harm has he done you ? 

Couturier — No harm, to be sure : he couldn’t. But he 
makes himself disagreeable. In this j^iecc, entitled “The 
Poetic Art,” he strikes at heads crowned by the muse ; he pre- 
tends that this goddess is sometimes of the demi-monde ! 

Marquis — He is wrong ; it is a commonplace. 

Couturier — Listen : — 

“ A share to procure 
Of Budget or book-sales or Monthyon’s lure,* 

. # ' * * * * * 

With a drama of virtue all eyelids they shut ; 

Ope them wide the next night with a play full of smut ; 
People throng to the latter, applaud to the skies, 

Hiss the former, but Monthyon pays with his prize : 

1 The Monthyon prize for virtue, given annually. 
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And the author, wide open his hand at each door, 

Can tell whether virtue or vice brings in more. 

This fellow, who Moliere his psalter has made, 

Can annotate ‘ Tartufe ’ as brother in trade.” 

How does it seem to you ? 

D'Aioremont — Then you take that to yourself? 

Couturier — W ell, wc have received a prize of virtue. 

“ If one has fixed in me so sharp a fang, 

Am I to weep as stripling unavenged ? ” 

Marquis — “All reprisals are legitimate against that in- 
sulter.” Ah, poor and imprudent Deodat, to be so often taken 
for a Liberal Tartufe 1 Paul Louis Courier said to himself, 
probably without believing it, “ Paul Louis, the bigots will 
kill thee ! ” He was killed by a stable Anti nous who scorned 
utterly the commandments of God and those of the Church. 
As to me, I said to Deodat, and I made no mistake; “The 
bigots of free thought will gag thee ; they will prevent thee 
from saying tViat the earth turns around, and they will accuse 
thee of persecuting Galileo.” 

D' Aiifremont — Nevertheless, 1 do not believe the author of 
Giboyor has yielded to a personal resentment. Ho would have 
been more moderate. It is as avenger of the flourishing Gi- 
boyer species that he considered cviuything permissible. On 
this head, I admit, he had long reprisals to execute. Deodat 
has often met his clients, and has maltreated them everywhere. 
The Giboyers are relatives of Tai’tufe, and Tartufe is one of 
the ancestors of the democracy. When the democratic sheets 
are provided, or when the times are calm and Giboyer can no 
longer earn “ his tobacco ” by barking at Christians, what does 
he do ? He changes his tobacco pouch into a rosary, introduces 
himself to Orgon, dupes and plunders him. I could cite twenty 
Giboyers, all perfect denuxu’ats, who have filched their orthog- 
raphy, their Latin, and their Hebrew, in the [clerical] semi- 
naries. Before placing themselves where any one sees them, 
they have become Orlcanist journalists. Legitimist jojurnalists, 
some even religious journalists. Giboyer tells us that the 
Republic refused his services ; that is because he does not wish 
to “lard his own mother with epigrams.” He serves her 
always. She is, thank God, neither delicate enough nor pru- 
dent enough to remove him from official functions; but he him- 
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8elf likes better to serve her with the enemy. Outside the 
advantage of gain, he finds there what is honor to him, the honor 
of betraying. Buttoned up in a borrowed coat, he exhales 
the more as his proper smell that essence of infection which 
distinguishes him from the common run of corrupted beings. 
I know a Giboyer, formerly a conservative journalist, later a 
republican journalist, to-day a democratic-authoritary journalist, 
who says of himself, “ I am a frank blackguard I ” You cannot 
imagine the feeling he puts into it. 1 would defy Aristides to 
say with as much pride, “1 am an honest man.” llis turlutaine 
is to insult the more the people whose pity he has been able to 
surprise. He is destined to end in a hospital ; he will calumni- 
ate the Sisters, and if, before expiring, he can sot fire to the 
building with his short pipe, he will die content. Well 1 pray 
God that here and there the bandit may not find means of 
introducing himself into some J^iegitimist or (clerical sheet ! 
Deodat had a scent for divining these soldiers of fortune. 
He has bought tliem largely ; they have hated him largely. 
This trait of eharaetcr is fortunately observed in the piece. 
Giboyer, so large in all the employments of intelligence, dis- 
plays aversion for the sincere man he is to replace. It is very 
simple : this sincere man lias done a thing wliich Giboyer can 
never imitate. My conclusion is that yonr poi^t is fulfilling a 
shabby function : having nothing on his own account for which 
to meddle with Deodat or with polities, he has followed coun- 
sels of whose reason he is ignorant, and embarked in an enter- 
prise whose range he cannot measure. 

Couturier — Bow- wow- wow I You admit that this is hardly 
credible, and cxjilains itself no better than tlie rest. 

D'Aiyreniont — The democratic instimit so natural in the 
inferior literature, the desire to [ileasc [lowerful patrons insepa- 
rable from that instinct, the penchant for impossible rehabilita- 
tions, the hope of a success, the certainty of a great commotion, 
— all that, joined to absolute ignorance of the true world, ex- 
plains perfectly what we have here. 'J’his piece is a sort of 
monster without head or tail, which its very father himself 
would not know how to name; but a growling, howling, roll- 
ing monster, full of absurd passion, and really threatening 
damage enough to frighten even eyes that could not otherwise 
contemplate him without scorn. Certain minds have only mus- 
cular strength as it were, sufficient for this sort of work. Shal- 
low and violent, they are launched; launched, they become 
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furious before even having received blows. The bull rushes 
on, stumbles, and bellows. 

Marquis — Bulls have been known which have preserved 
that character. 

Couturier — Gentlemen, avowals have escaped you which 
glorify us. . I will point them out. Notice first how you side 
with the astute Clerical, who circulates all kinds of injurious 
reports to pollute the innocence of our work; see how you 
change the situations. You are the aggressors, and you pose 
as victims. Listen there to the complaints of the author : they 
are touching, however little French they may be. For, I con- 
fess with impartiality, it is not by our French that we shine, at 
least in the preface. 

Marquis — Read us that. 

Couturier {reading'\ — 

“ By what Clerical cunning is there roused against my 
comedy the anger of parties it does not touch? By what 
falsification of my words does one succeed in pretending to 
believe — ” 

[A few lines and a few italics are omitted here, being ridicule on tech- 
nical points of French grammar, not translatable.] 

Couturier — Don’t interrupt! — “succeed in pretending to 
believe that I attack fallen governments ? ” 

D' Aigremont — Ah, Clerical atrocity ! 

Couturier — I continue; “Certainly it is adroit tactics to 
excite against me a chivalrous .sentiment which has an echo in 
all honest hearts — ” 

Marquis — Excite a sentiment which has an echo — and in all 
honest hearts, too I 

Couturier — I continue : “ But where are the enemies I strike 
down? I see them erect at all the tribunes — ” 

Marquis — You are misreading, or rather you are improvising. 

Couturier — I am reading: “ — at all the tribunes ; 
they are in train to escalade the triumphal car. And when I 
dare, wretched me, to pull them by the legs — ” 

Count — There’s an image for you. 

Couturier — “ — they turn ai’ouud crying, ‘ Respect the van- 
quished ! ’ Really, it is very amusing.” 

D' Aigremont — As for me, I find it all very sad. It is the 
cry of virtue without eloquence : there is nothing more offen- 
sive. Nevertheless, after this protestation and this prostration, 
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we cannot “ predend to believe ” that the author is in the least 
disposed to maintain the combat either against the Acadetni- 
cians, or against the deputies, or against any adversary what- 
ever in readiness to speak. He permits himself to “pull them 
by the legs,” but only for a joke ! The one adversary he 
attacks seriously and with resolution is I)<5odat, dead and 
buried. The only obligation to the dead is truth. — Next? 

Couturier — Next, take notice of a side touching the old 
Auberive, and the indirect homage rendered to the aristocracy, 
since you accuse us of bemeaning it. At first sight the Mar- 
quis seems a finished scoundrel. He bears in him all the cor- 
ruptions of the ancient society, so hapi)ily regenerated by the 
Spirit of ’89 ; he is skeptical, insolent, cynical : but he has a 
turlutaine, a delicious turlutaine, the sajue one as (liboyer — 
paternal love ! He loves his daughter, Fernande Marechal, and 
all he does is at bottom only to establish her, adopt her, and 
honestly bequeath his property to her. Fernande, whatever 
you may say of her, is charming, generous, pure ; which again 
proves our enlarged sentiments. If in the person of the Count 
d’Outreville we trample on the legitimate children of the aris- 
tocracy, in the angelic person of Fernande we lift up its bas- 
tards. Ah, gentlemen, we are not so hard to suit ! An origin 
a little irregular, an education purged of all Christian j)reju- 
dice — we exact no more, and we gladly recognize superior 
qualities in whoever is not stained witli the vices of the past. 
Pay attention to the fact that by her marriage with Ciboyer’s 
son, the Marquis d’Auberive’s daughter enters fully into the 
democracy ; thus the old aristocrat becomes the grandfather of 
the integral and the pure democratic type which is born of this 
fortunate union. The true democracy, then, will be the legiti- 
mate granddaughter of the Marquis d’Auberive and Giboyer. 

Marquis — Two dunghills to enrich that lily. How beauti- 
ful it will be ! This is perfect. This is the true mysticism of 
democracy, which 1 proposed to deduce for you : my task is 
done. Finish avenging your author. 

Couturier — It will be very easy. You reproach him with 
a taste for impossible rehabilitations. In the first place, it is 
the taste of the public itself, and must be gratified. Secondly, 
it is all right from the point of view of the democracy. Democ- 
racy is a serious thing, because it is a theology. This theology 
makes man a God, by enfranchising his soul. It promises him, 
it gives him, universal absolution for all tliat formerly went on 
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contrary to rule, to duty, to honor. This is th% sense of demo- 
cratic rehabilitations. The Catholics also like to rehabilitate, 
but how foolishly they set about it ! They rehabilitate institu- 
tions or persons damaged by history. Waste papers ! all the 
better to amuse curiosity. We, however, rehabilitate types 
and groups : the convict, the free damsel, the enfranchised 
wife, the bastard. We set up a lifting pump that plays 
every old sewer up to the sky. That is a salutary task, and 
truly in accordance with the Spirit of ’89. These rehabilita- 
tions which you pretend are impossible are not only quite possi- 
ble, but most welcome. We give you here the rehabilitation of 
bastardy and that of literary tramphood : they answer per- 
fectly. Giboyer the bastard and Giboyer the tramp drag after 
them in triumph, the one the ]>rcjudgcd Outreville, the other 
the prejudged Deodat. The bastard pockets the heritage of the 
legitimate heir ; the mercenary tramp carries oif the palm of 
the loyal fighter. Wlien you say that my poet has no spirit — ^ 

Marquis — Oh, the Spirit of ’89 : he is full of that. 

Couturier — He has another: that of renouncing the spirit 
which may be contrary to his period, and the madness of flying 
in the teeth of the wind. You ask the old morality of him, do 
you ? He could give it, he has given it, and a presentable 
specimen, which was bought of him for a good price with the 
virtuous money of Daddy Monthyon. But the public refused 
that forage, cut in the almost blessed jirecincts that bloom be- 
tween the savings bank and the temple of Vesta. What is ten 
thousand francs paid by the bureau of literary good manners, 
beside the receipts of “■ Giboyer’s Son ”? You were given a first 
Giboyer, a female Giboyer, a treatise in the old style, with the old 
wit. It was called “ The Adventuress.” She is an actress whose 
turlutaine is to reenter virtue by marrying an old dotard madly 
in love with her. Her desire is perfectly sincere. But the old 
man’s son comes into view ; he is still young and well made", 
and here is our Giboyeress unfaithful ; that is, she wants to be 
virtuous with the young fellow. The son, — a legitimate son, 
to be sure, — though not finding himself altogether insensible to 
the purity of such a flame, recognizes what is due to his father, 
drives out the princess, and reestablishes order in the house. 
There is vivacity there, a certain perfume of language, a touch 
of poesy, almost two characters, a good enough caricature, a 
basis of comedy, and lastly too much morality, since the father 
^ Esprit, wit. The pun is untranslatable. 
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is utterly debased before his family. But since after all it is 
the old virtue that triumphs over interested vice, the success 
was but ordinary : fifty representations and nothing more. 
There is what happens with your old-fashioned virtue : a few 
thousand francs. Let us alone, then ! La Bruyero said of 
Corneille, judged of the goodness of his play only by the 
money that came to him." 

D' Aigremont — Out of modesty : the great C/orneille thought 
the public a better judge than himself, and said, “The play 
brings in money because it is good.” 

Couturier — Wo have that in common with the great Cor- 
neille — with a slight change, and we say, “ The play is good 
because it brings in money.” 

Marquis — .Spirit of ’89. 

Couturier — That is true. It reigns, it crowns, it grants. 

Marquis — Proceed: you are getting on wonderfully well. 
We shall be defeated shortly. 

Couturier — Do you still say the piece has neither head nor 
tail, that even the author did not know what name to give it ? 

ly Aigremont — Yes, I said that. 1 add that I have laughed 
heartily at the efforts of tiie author in his preface to explain 
what he was trying to do. Barbey d’Aurevilly compares him 
to an upholsterer who cannot strike a blow with a hammer 
without pounding his fingers. In truth, he bumps and bruises 
himself everywhere. lie pretends that his piece is not politi- 
cal, it is social. What is a social piece, and how can a social 
])iece not be political ? He tells us nothing about it. This 
piece, “ which is not political and does not make war on any 
fallen governments,” nevertheless attacks all parties that rep- 
resent the spirit of the old governments ; it attacks even the 
actual government, so far as it is the protector of the temporal 
power of the papacy, that which primarily constitutes it Cleri- 
ical. We can name such a ministry in existence which unites 
the Legitimist Auberive and the Parliamentarian Couturier in 
“the hate and fear of democracy.” And that is not politics? 

Couturier — It is not politics “in the current sense of the 
word.” 

DAigremont — And what is the current sense of the word, 
Mr. One of the Forty ? 

Couturier — Oh, you are too curious. See the Dictionary 
of the Academy. 

DAigremont — After having floundered about deplorably 
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on social and political; after having said, in his tongue, that 
his non-political piece should be called “ The Clericals,” if that 
political vocable were in theatrical currency, — the author dis- 
covers all at once his subject ; “ The antagonism of the ancient 
principle and the modern principle — here, then, is the motive 
of my play. I defy any one to find a word going beyond that 
question." And I defy him to show a word in the play which 
touches that question; I defy him especially to show there 
either ancient principle or modern principle, or trace of any 
antagonism whatever toward democracy. I see there only 
fools and blackguards who are in perfect accord to make this 
daughter of Giboyer triumph. Where is the struggle? where 
is the contradiction? where is the obstacle? In this social 
piece, where appears a shadow of the social forces that society 
opposes to the invasion of Giboyerism ? Lift the miserable 
masks attached with so feeble a hand to the manikins so ill 
put together, and contemplate the true personages. In jjlace 
of the Marquis d’Auberive, you have Noailles or Luynes or 
Des Cars, or the gentleman farmer who lives on his place, helps 
his poor neighbors, rears his sons for the public service, intro- 
duces agricultural improvements, preserves intact his old name 
and his old residence. In place of tlje Count d'Outreville, you 
have the scion of noble stock who has taken the uniform, and 
maintains on his part the traditions of the old honor under the 
new flag; you have the brother of St. Vincent de Pavil, who 
holds aloof from the fortunes of his time, but not from its mis- 
eries, and studies more closely than you the secret of diminish- 
ing them ; finally, you have the pontifical Zouave, the soldier 
of Castelfidardo, — one of those who are the last of the ancient 
chivalry or the first of the modern chivah'y, if modern times 
are destined to see anything so fine. What a figure would be 
cut among them by the young Giboyer, son of the folder-girl, 
pen-flunkey to M. Marechal, and reader to his good lady to 
occupy his leisure ! And Marechal, and Couturier de la Sarthe, 
ajid D'Aigremont — what names do they bear in the world? 
They are named Guizot, Broglie, Berryer, Montalembert, Segur 
d’Aguesseau. Among all these names which opinion respects 
by some title at this time, — 1 say those it respects, and not 
those it adulates, — you will not find one who would be one of 
yours. Is it this — that is to say, this entire society — which 
you profess to attach to Giboyer’s car, and profess to vanquish 
with Giboyer’s unpublished book ? 
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Couturier — It will be vanquished, none the less, and by 
Giboyer. 

jy Aigremont — Yes, perhaps, but with the brute force of 
galley-sergeants ; not with his book. 

Couturier — It hardly matters. Nevertheless, the book will 
not damage the victory, nor our comedy. Our comedy goes to 
the mark. Its character, which you call indefinable, is so clear 
and so marked that you have just defined it yourself. If I 
deigned to defend it in its quality of literary work, I should 
tell you that it has a perfect head and tail. The head is the 
first act, the tail is the fifth, and you have no right to he harder 
to please than the public, which is jierfectly contented with this 
composition. I should say as much of the style and the wit : 
both of them are of the caliber of the readers of the iSiecIe, 
understood and ai)plauded through all France, except by the 
Clericals alone. Much we care for your criticisms ! It is not 
your tongue : it is ours, and will be that of your children. 
Modern language for modern jirinciples. You will see i)lenty 
of others! Moliere’s French has grown old, and we will reju- 
venate it by transfusing argot into it. Argot, too, has a perfect 
right to bo rehabilitated ! Luckless you who stubbornly persist 
in a tongue apart ! lJut let us yield that, like the distinction 
between social and political. The piece is completely political. 
We deny it so as not to inflict on the administration the annoy- 
ance of stamping the wings of the muse, which would have 
been “ too amusing ! ” And that political piece is equally so- 
cial, since it is aimed against society. 

D' Aigremont — Then “ anti-social ” is the expression that 
would suit. 

Couturier — Do me the favor of believing that we knew it ; 
but there are always prejudices to humor. A slight disguise 
to assure circulation is not blamable, when no one is deceived. 
The piece, then, is aimed against society : there is nothing 
more legitimate, since the question is of making the modern 
principle triumph, and since society, you have just said, is still 
established on the ancient principle. Now, what is this 
ancient, principle? Divine right, the right of God; the 
Christian principle, the ecclesiastical principle. Then all the 
holders of the ancient principle, whoever they be, to such 
degree as they hold it, are people of the Church, Clericals. 
That vocable not being in theatrical currency, it has not been 
inscribed in front of the piece. Another vocable would have 
VOL. xxvn. — 10 
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still better expressed the design and the sentiment of the 
author ; it is said out loud in the tobacco shop next to the 
theater, and is the true title: “The Calotins.”^ But that 
would not be compatible with all the delicacies. The piece 
has been given the name of the typical anti-Calotin, “ Giboyer’s 
Son ” ; a bastard probably not much baptized, certainly very 
much freed from the obligations of baptism ; a university colt 
who has never been embarrassed by any Catholic idea nor 
blighted by any Catholic sacrament, who will think himself 
fully married if it is done only at the town-house, and will 
content himself with the altar of nature. There is the true 
representative of the modern principle, set free from every 
link, every relation with the ancient principle ; foreign to the 
old society, to its traditions, to its worship, made to let drop 
that past which concerns him in nothing, to tread it under foot 
without pity, without wrath, without even deigning to see 
what it is. Do yo\i think all that so little linked together 
and so little logical ? 

D'Aujremont — No, truly; and it would be all very clear, 
if only the preface had explained nothing. 

Couturier — Who told you the author explained with the 
design of making things clear ? Besides, clear or not, his ex- 
planations are as superfluous as your criticisms are vain. He 
threw you those out of natural timidity, perhaps, or to disem- 
barrjiss himself from the importunity of your sqiialls, or to 
cover a political aim he had too far unmasked. Perhaps too 
he does not quite know what he has done, and is ignorant 
himself of the range of his work. These curiosities are hollow: 
we must look at the aim and the means. Now the aim is clear, 
the means powerful. Listen to the applauses of the demo- 
cratic crowd. You despise the crowd, which thoroughly re- 
turns it ! True, it is only the crowd, but you are only the 
minority. Reason, protest, cry “ calumny ” ; show your true 
faces and Giboyer’s true face, before which the world and 
himself would recoil : how does that affect the crowd ? Y on, 
the honest folk, and he, the scamp — the crowd wants to see 
you not as you are, but as you are depicted for its pleasure. 
The masks become the true faces, Giboyer mounts to the 
Capitol, and — permit me the style of the future — you are 
wiped out ! 

jyAigremont — I am afraid so. 

' Wearers of the Calotte, the priest’s cap. 
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Count — Oh, as for that — 

Couturier — Wiped out, I tell you! — I have had for a 
month the jileasure of seeing Giboyer work at different 
theaters ; I Iiave felt the beast’s breath : it is big, it is power- 
ful, and the ramparts it threatens are defended only by its own 
soldiers. In a discussion on such a subject, we have to borrow 
words: I borrow a sentence from Voltaire, “A few years 
more, and the ancient principle will be a fine joke ! ” 

Count — Uncle, are you of that opinion? Can’t we light at 

all? 

Marquis — To be sure! lint a little less than now. The 
entire question lies in knoAving Avhether God will send in his 
resignation. As to the peoples, they have received theirs and 
accepted it. The rare individuals who still refuse ai‘e what 
we are, old fogies. Recall the names your friend D’Aigremont 
pronounced just now, and try to find one that exercises a social 
influence comparable with that of the author of “ Giboyer ” or 
the author of “The Old Fogies” [“ Les Ganaches”]. 

Count — What a shame 1 

Marquis — Ah, yes. As to the importance of these gentle- 
men, and a crowd of others, it lies not in their merit, but their 
medal. Let the medal be withdrawn, and the apostolate is 
ended, and we have to descend a notch, or many, in point of 
intellectual alimentation. That is what cannot fail to arrive 
in proportion as democi'acy rises. Other instructors will teach 
us more formally the rights of democracy and our duties toward 
that queen. And as these new instructors will be altogether 
blockheads, there will be a prohibition against rc{)lying. 

Count — Hut that is the most insupportable of tyrannies! 

Marquis — Oh, the most insiipportable ! In the mutter of 
tyranny, who indeed (jan flatter liimself that he knows what 
the human race will endure ? 'I'his most insupportable tyranny 
will be only the organization of liberty according to the modern 
principle, such as the world enjoyed before the advent of the 
ancient principle: it is a question of expelling. Facts and 
names are rather muddled up for the service of the democracy ! 
Divine right, Avhich this learned Giboyer characterizes as the 
ancient ‘principle., is of recent social application : it has been 
in use not fifteen centuries. Up to the moment when it was 
implanted by Christianity, history is full of nothing but the 
sayings and doings of human right, the absolute right of man 
over man. This right was organized perfectly by the marvel 
whither we are tending — the crowned democracy. 
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D'Aigremont — That was Nero. 

Marquu — It was Caracalla, it was Heliogabalus, it was no 
matter who; and it went on very well, with poets, men of 
letters, actors, tribunes, a Senate, consuls, a very brave army, 
very wise magistrates ; with the name of the republic on the 
moneys and the sovereignty of the people in the protocols. 
There was an equality which was “not a level,” but a succession 
of levels forming the perfect figure of a hierarchy ; only the 
highest level stopped just at the feet of the emperor : that was 
equality. The emperor marclicd at will over all foreheads, 
raised from the earth to the highest positions, made descend 
from the liighest positions to under the earth, and that for 
merits or crimes his justice apjjraised. To each according to 
his merits ! cries the equitable heart of Giboyer ; for Giboyer 
would not be all he should be if he were not a Saint-Simonian 
too. Who shall legitimately detine works, and mete out to 
them either recompense or punishment? 'J’he infallible democ- 
racy. Hut as democracy by itself lias nothing hut paws, the 
force of circumstances mauufactui’es for it an omnipotent head, 
on which it unites the crown and the tiara. And there you 
have this fine invention of the croxoned demoa’acy, which gives 
you at once hierarchy, order, religion, authority, and the treas- 
ure of treasures. Equality ! 

Coxixit — Hut liberty ? 

Marquu — Don't you know you must sacrifice something? 
Liberty is a Christian novelty, incompatible with the noble 
exigencies of equality. Under the reign of the Gospel, Chris- 
tianity was a confederation of independences. In place of the 
Empire, Christianity had constituted the group of nations, free 
in this atmosphere of general justice which was called the law 
of nations. In each nation, in place of emperor or procon- 
sul, there was the king, or rather the royalty ; a power held 
in place, as the keystone of an arch is held, by the different 
parts of the very edifice of which it makes the solidity. Bound 
to all, royalty depended on all. It was the principal and not 
tlie sole head of society. The clergy, the nobility, the magis- 
tracy, the corporations, property, formed so many secondary 
heads which royalty had to obey, but in accordance with a 
rule, by preserving their legitimate independence and their 
permanence in the hierarchic rank they occupied. It was 
complicated. This network offered many obstacles to the 
circulation of merchandise, vaudevilles, and artillery ; but 
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freedom lived in it! Right always ended by finding some 
old wall behind which it could fight, wait, and rally the 
invincible minority of hearts who would not submit to the 
accomplished fact. ’89 has brought order there ! Ever since 
I have been in the world, I have heard disputing as to the 
gifts which ’89 has made or not made to humanity. I am 
satisfied : it has made us a gift I know well, tlie spirit of servi- 
tude. Only, it has enveloped it in the colors of revolt, and 
given it the name of equality. Ah ! how lilting it was that 
the Duke of Orleans, the great parricide, should take that 
sobriquet, and that astonishing logic is at the bottom of it 
all ! ’89, then, under the name of equalit 3 % has cut off all 

these heads, breached all these ramparts, razed all these old 
walls where Right found a refuge. All the boundaries are 
overthrown or shaken, the universal enq)ire is remaking itself 
in full view ; the figures of the crowned democjracy stretch 
forth the hand over the tiara; and (Viboyer, admissible to all 
employments, believes himself, not without reason, the equal 
of an honest man. Rut as for liberty, she can prej)are herself 
to take a long nai) in the catacombs. 

T)' Aiijremont — If she finds it ! The catacombs of modern 
Society are sowers lighted with gas. 

Marquis — Well I liberty will always preserve her last asy- 
lum — the scaffold. 

Count — Gentlemen, there is something in all this that is 
not clear to me. f see very well that the Giboyer principle 
sacrifices liberty, hut 1 ask myself how it saves e<juality. Of 
whom is the slave the equal ? of a slave like himself. Is 
equality synonymous with slavery ? 

D'Aiyremont — Haven’t you thouglit over the responses of 
Giboyer to his boy ? 

Count — Precisely ; and I find tliem ridiculous. 

Marquis — It is true the author is kind in this place I 

Count — Gentlemen, allow me to reread you this conver- 
sation, which absolutely prevents me from understanding any- 
thing about the social thesis of the future. The youthful 
Giboyer, moved by the .speech he has just co])icd, exclaims : 
“ I believe the only solid ba.sis in the political order, as in the 
moral order, is faith — there ! ” 

Marquis — “ There ! ” delicious “ there I ” If he had said ’ere, 
[baby-talk] it would be still finer. Tlie youth is quite right, 
however. 
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Count — So it seems to me. 

Marquis — What answers the senior Giboyer ? 

Count — Giboyer senior is stupefied : “Fom are a Legitimist at 
present?'' The youth flinches : “ That doesn't make one a Legiti- 
mist." “Yes it does,” responds Giboyer: “I know but one 
way of introducing faith into the political domain ; that is, to 
profess that all power comes from God, and consequently owes 
no accounting except to God. When a man professes that 
opinion, whatever i)arty he thinks he belongs to, he is a Legiti- 
mist.” You see that here Giboyer discards the Christian 
notion of power ; as, for that matter, the entire play banishes 
Christianity entire by showing that it is no longer followed 
except by hypocrites, intriguers, and fools. 

D' Aigremont — Exactly. 

Count — The young Giboyer does not object that the society 
which professed that power comes from God, contrived also 
that power should render its accounts to Gotl. Ho does not 
say that this society, which did itself the honor of not wishing 
to receive its masters except from heaven, was constituted, 
amply provided with laws, rules, privileges general and partic- 
ular, and in a word had taken care that all puissance should 
not be allowed to all power. The young Giboyer is not sharp. 

Couturier — If he said all that, he would lengthen out the 
scene too mucli. Jiesides, it must be arranged to have him 
beaten. Would you have him wiser than his father? That 
would be immoral. He content that he is honestcr. 

Count — Nevertheless, this necessity and this beauty of 
faith strike him so vividly that he exclaims, “ Well, let it go 
that 1 am a Legitimist.” 

Marquis — I’he fluctuation is very fine on the part of a lad 
whom the deficiencies of his civil status must inspire with so 
much repugnance for all legitimacy. 

Count — Giboyer is bowled over. Life, he says, is stolen 
frpm under him. And he hurls at his son, his pupil, these dis- 
tracted words : “ Who has robbed me of yon, eruel hoy? Where 
did you escape me ? Who has perverted you? 'Fhere’s a woman 
back of all this ! You are no Legitimist, you’re in love,! ” 

Marquis — Eloquent lamentations of a father who sees his 
son exposed to belief in God. 

Count — In despair, Giboyer confesses his amazing infamy, 
and how he writes speeches not only to prove that he does 
not believe, but to combat what he believes and vilify what he 
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adores : ‘‘ I have dishonored in my person a soldier of Truth, I 
am no longer worthy to serve her.” 

Marquis — Consequently I will continue to betray lier. 

Count — ‘‘ But I owe her a substitute, and I promised myself 
it should be you.” 

Marquis — And by that means, I reliabilitato myself by 
betray ijig also those I serve by treason. lie is august. 

Count — The young Giboyer stands fast : Your trutli is no 
longer mine ! The one I recognize is the one that diidated your 
speech.” That is the moment to show that all power does 
not come from God, and how Christianity has cruelly abused 
humanity by persuading it of that error and tlie (;oiieordant 
errors, whence is born the monstrosity of tlic Christian mon- 
archy. But the elder Giboyer, accused of Utopias, coniines 
himself to exhibiting this maxim, rather crumpled by the im- 
moderate use wliich millions of fools have made of it: “The 
worst of Utopias is the one tliat wants to make humanity 
retrace its steps.” 

Marquis — Bourdaloue ! 

Count — The young Giboyer objects tliat humanity may 
“ mistake the road.” lie might add that humanity is not an 
absolutely mindless machine, and that if it is a machine, it is 
goveriKid by free and intolligtiut beings. But the big CJiboyer, 
abusing his power, crushes the little one with a second maxim, 
still more triumphant, “Bivers do not mistake, and they sub- 
merge the madmen who try to dam them back.” 

1 / jHgremont — Turlupin ! 

Count — Thercu2)on the junior Giboyer breaks down. It 
does not come into Jiis mind that rivers can be turned aside, 
dammed, diminished in volume. Decidedly, the boj^ is weak, in 
spite of “the sterling education” he has received! Neverthe- 
less he does not surrender, lie thrusts at Giboyer a final argu- 
ment, “In a word, you have nothing to put in place of what 
you liave destroyed.” 

Marquis — That is very good, too. In a ivord^ all the objec- 
ti(ms of the little rogue are insoluble. 

H Aigremont — But he does not stand fast. 

Count — That is not his father’s fault ! Gibo3"er makes him 
an answer in two j^arts, which I find doubly priceless. First 
part : “ Wo have nothing ? And where have you seen in history 
that a society has replaced another without bringing into the 
world a superior dogma ! ” So Giboyer is to furnisli us with 
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something superior to the Christian dogma, definitively dis- 
carded. Second part, “ Antiquity did not admit equality be- 
fore either human or divine law : the Middle Agee proclaimed 
it in heaven, ’89 proclaimed it on earth.” So the superior 
dogma of the society Avhich is to replace the old society based 
on the Christian dogma is the Christian dogma of equality ! 
Isn’t Unit laughing at the public? 

Marquis — -No matter, it is a well-rounded period ! I defy 
whoever to obtain tweezers fine enough to unsnarl the Bourda- 
loue from the Turlupin here. They are fused together. 

Couturier — Oh, let the style alone! it is the equalitarian 
language. Equality would have Bourdaloue become identical 
Avitli Turlupin. At the moment, take pains rather to discrimi- 
nate the ideas ; do not confound them where they ai’e distinct. 
T'he equality of the Middle Ages and the equality of ’89 are in 
no wise the same thing. 

Count — Permit me ! — It is M. Gibaugier I am speaking to? 

Couturier — I’lie same. 

Count — Well, your distinction seems to me an empty one. 
If the ecpiality of ’89 is a development of the equality imposed 
on the pride of man by (diristianity, you are mad in wishing to 
separate from the jirinciple whence alone the equality Hows. 
What is the use of enlarging the canal when you cut off the 
source? That men may consent to think themselves equal, 
they must needs avow themselves brotJiers ; to avoiv tliemselves 
brothers, they must believe, they must fear, they must love the 
same God. I defy you to create belief, love, or fear of a God 
Avho is not Ho from whom all power comes and to whom all 
jiower must render account ; He ivho created the heavens and 
the earth and who died on the cross; He who said to men, “ I 
am your Father and you are my children ; ” the God Christ, 
in a word, of whom you will have no more. You will never 
bring into the world a God superior to Him ! But if your 
equality of ’89 is not that which Christ has given us, if it is 
something else, something which is not divine right and docs 
not grasp the roots of faith in us, instantly your fabric of 
human equality finds atlnvart it the pride of the human heart, 
where formerly the sweetness of Christ made enter the love of 
the little ones and the poor, and which the fear of Him has 
restrained. Who is to maintain equality against the pride of 
man? Force? but that force, that sole guardian of equality, on 
the one hand swells the pride of its possessors, on the other 
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obliterates all pride in its victims. And then, it is what was 
just now said, it is slavery ; it is equality under the feet of 
CsBsar, replacing equality in the bosom of God. You make hu- 
manity retrace its steps. 

Couturier — The argument seems plausible enough ; but 
you forget that the equality “ which is not a level ” will be 
saved by “hierarchy.” 

Count — Yes, Giboyer declares that ecpiality will be the 
application of the principle “ To each accordimj to his works," 
which “is not incompatible with a hierarchy.” 'The little 
Giboyer objects that the principle is inapplicable : the big 
Giboyer rejjlies tliat it is already applied, in 2>art at least ; 
that “the administration, the magistracy, tlic army, not to 
speak of the clergy, are actual hierarcliies of merit, which have 
not budged for sixty years, and on which our revolutions have 
not dreamed of laying a hand — ” 

'Marquis — The fact is, they have contented themselves with 
putting their foot on them. 

Count — lie adds tliis amazing balderdasli : “And it is 
this problem half solved that they dare to proclaim insoluble ! 
Instead of comiileting the edifice in its provisional jnvrts, they 
declare it stricken and vanquished by decay, and ju-efer to trust 
themselves to ruins ! ” You .see I have mastered my author. 
Hut may I marry Fernando — after three weeks’ Avidowhood — 
if I understand a word of it ! Humanity is a river, equality is 
not a level ! Equality will be realized by the apidication of 
the jirincqde, “To each according to his works;” and there 
ai'e already mechanisms for its aiijdication, which are the ad- 
ministration, the magistracy, and the army, — actual hierarchies 
of merit 1 What does all this mean ? What have these alleged 
hierarchies to. do here ? And these hierarchie.s, mere ladders 
on which revolutions effect strange tumbles, what can they 
secure equality in ? And that equality itself, what novelty 
does it offer if it is not a level ? Please satisfy me on these 
points, M. Gibaugier. 

Couturier — You are too curious. Count. Hut still, as you 
have sounded the depths of the social comedy, 1 will try to 
answer you. Tell me only — if you know — wliich are the 
“ provisional parts of the edifice ” ? I don’t quite understand 
that. 

Count — They are, I supjiose, the parts not yet supplied 
with the hierarchy of merit which is to introduce equality 
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there. Property, for instance, seems to me entirely provisional. 
It is impossible that Giboyer should find it equitably distrib- 
uted. Inheritance breeds stupidities. It is bad enough that 
the privileges of mind cannot be prevented from falling at 
random, without ])ermitting them to found a fortune trans- 
missible in its entirety — and to whom? What, the privilege 
of gtmius to be prolonged in favor of an idiot through the 
privilege of posterity ! And that idiot may not only possess 
it, but transmit it in his turn I And my uncle, subscriber to 
tlio “ crabs’ journal,” can leave an estate and investment 
income to me, — me, an extinguisher, — while Giboyer can only 
bequeath to the folder-girl’s son his iinmortal manuscript and 
the honor of his name ! 

I)' Algremont — That would be unrighteous. So we see the 
social comedy, prophet of future justice, makes all these heri- 
tages fall on Giboyer’s grandson. 

Count — Very good ; but that throws us back into aristoc- 
racy. Giboyer’s grandson will be a lord as under the old 
regime, for having put himself to the trouble of being born. 

Marquis — Notice that he unites two bastardies, that of his 
dear papa and that of his dear mamma ^ — which ought to 
count double, having sprung frf)m adultery. Double or triple 
bastard — there’s merit for you ! Something is really owed to 
such fine quarterings ! Still, tbero is one j)oint there wliich 
puzzles me, and makes me think the author has not read 
Giboyer’s book, or that Giboyer has not finished it. 

D' Ahjremont — That is what T think. In some modern 
comedy or other, a certain Mercadet, a business Giboyer, school- 
ing some 5muth he wishes to place, recommends him to call 
himself a socialist. Tlie youth does as he is told, understands 
nothing else about it, and yet ends by cutting a figure which 
impresses the bourgeois and is not displeasing to himself. Our 
author, so complacent over having written a social piece, to me 
represents that innocent. He has written a social piece, and it 
plciises the age well enough, without his being under obliga- 
tion of deeper knowledge. And why should he take so much 
trouble, when the bourgeois .are impressed? Don’t 'ask him 
about this or that. He has already answered you : “ A iocial 
piece., hang it ! ” 

Marquis — Social piece seems to me stronger than cream 
tart. 

D'Aigremont — Incomparably. It answers much better for 
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everything. Social and not political piece, “ whatever may be 
said of it ; ” social piece “ which attacks and defends only ideas, 
an ahstraetion made ” (what rubbish !) “ from all forms of gov- 
ernment — ” and all forms of ideas. To be sedulous of forms 
in government, and of form and logic instead of ideas in so- 
cial nisitters, is the vulgar way. The poet hovers. Ilis light 
descends from supreme heights: see clearly who can. (liboyer 
is not among the number of those who see perfectly. Giboyer 
is only a precursor. Ho .still drags about the ideas of the 
Middle Ages ; and like all reformers of his specie.s, who have 
scarce anything but their own personalities in view, he stops 
everything short at himself. I’rogre.ss seems to him perfect 
when he can sec himself in another's place. 'I'he (iiboyers in 
the front rank of the hiei-archy of merit ; no one above them 
but Caesar, who will lean on them ; the Tope the ocpial of M. 
Coquerel ; tribunals, an administration, gendarine.s, — there 
you have everybody .satisfied. Things go their little accus- 
tomed way, and the (Jiboyer d3uia.sty, solidly establislied, is 
perpetuated after the ancient fashion. 

Couturier — Well, doesn’t this programme seem perfect to 
you, when you have added the, great moral liberty which will 
re.sult from the democratic theology? 

D' Aiyrernont — Perfect for (Jiboyer still simple and inno- 
cent, and already fed fat with hope ; but developments will 
take place which Giboyer does not count on. AVe can foresee 
that there will be an age limit for proprietorshii) and family 
headship, as for the military, the n;«.gistraey, and other func- 
tionaries.' Logic will have it, equality exacts it, the slojie is in 
that direction. The proprietor and the father of a family will 
have very little veneration, once de.spoiled of the guard of 
Christian virtues in them and around them ! By what right is 
this paltry individual to be owner, dii-ector, and master for a 
long lifetime, to the detriment of those who are waiting? It is 
. worthy of modern civilization to extend its empire even thus 
far, to regulate up to the very chances of fate and natural gifts, 
to introduce equality there. I defy you, the point of departure 
being giycn? to find that idea as impracticable as your Christian 
prejudices make you think at first sight. . You will not be per- 
mitted to ovenstep a certain limit of fortune, nor enjoy it past 
a certain age. You will not be permitted to be superior in 
an art or a science. The ignoble inqietus of envy will become 
the all-powerfulness of the law. J^abor has already been very 
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efficaciously spent in realizing the level of characters : means 
will be found of procuring that of minds, of aptitudes, of 
geniuses. Gratuitous and obligatory education will do that ; 
administrative regulations will perfect the work, and accom- 
plish the subjugation and planing down of nature. What mas- 
ters the world is a genius of incomparable stucco, the idiotic 
genius of equality. To-mori’ow, Giboyer will be a derided 
reactionary. Out of a new upheaval of equalitarian mud will 
spring a new (liboyer, who will scorn ours, and treat him as 
a dweller in the Middle Ages, a dullard still Christian. The 
future is Bedlam : it harbors treasures of abject silliness. 
Every one at birth will be thrown into the mill, stamped out 
with a die, put under the roller to make part of the infamous 
mechanism, and be able to receive no other destination. Intel- 
ligences will function as servilely as hands. 

Oouturier — You think yourself in (’hina. 

T)' Aigre.mont — No, M. Gibaugier, I am in the Forum; I 
have the Imperial (Uty under my eyes. Have you seen an 
infant school? There are children there of three or four who 
march, mameuvre, sing, stop, keep silence, to a whistle. It is a 
little regiment already. No more volition, no more spontane- 
ity. When a turbulent genius manifests itself that makes the 
others laugh, — that is, distracts them, — he is immediately 
enveloped, extinguished, machinized. Make the infant school 
obligatory, — equality wills it: at the end of a few years you 
will no longer meet in the whole empii-e a solitary breaker of 
street lamps, nor a man to ])crmit himself anything whatever 
that may displease the political power. We shall liave men 
bold in all that authority ordains them, heroes and gymnasts 
who, naked, will scale fortresses bristling with cannon, but who 
will recognize nothing outside of authority, — neither fatliers 
nor brothers nor God ; and will feel themselves as crippled as 
if they had lost a limb from the moment they lose sight of their 
corporal or their policeman. And there will be no more art. 
The artist mu.st produce a permit to have the right to sketch a 
lithograph ; but if he has his j)ermit, if he is in the hierarchy, 
he may paint temples whatever his merit: and woe to him who 
presumes to criticise tlie state painter I The same with men of 
letters : the success of a play, a book, an ode, will be made as a 
deputy is made. The certified author will go through victori- 
ous : he will have univei’sal suffrage on his side. 

Count — What frightful chimeras I 
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IfAigremmt — They are not cliimei'as : we are grazing the 
edge of reality. 

Marquis — There is one thing very certain : that what the 
unsouudest heads have proposed of the maddest kind, we liave 
seen take on a body and in a few years oppress the public 
reason. 

jy Aigremont — Notice the juofound disdain, tlie impudence, 
the ignorance with which to-day are treaieil the principles that 
liave been steadily insulted for twenty-five or thirty years. 
Not to name too many authors, and not to midtiply examples, 
take only the tramiuil blasphemies of our social comedy. It has 
them against marriage, against the family, against society. It 
is not what is called “a tliinker” who speaks in this way; it is 
a man of the world, who brings to the theater in all simplicity 
the language of the companies he frequents. Companies not 
very vulgar, because he is the point of eoutaet between two 
greatnesses which do jiot love each other, but which feel in him 
wliat they have in common. 

Marquis — Ah! the .spirit of equality — 

B' Aigremont — All this proves that the author, who seems 
to you taking paijis to revolt the public conscience, does not 
even dream of it. Nothing suggests to him that he is wound- 
ing any living thing, (iiboyer junior, tlie pure, finding lum- 
self loved by Feruande, cries out witli fine taste, “ Long live 
the good God!” lie says it as he would .say any tiling else, 
without meaning to be coarse and without purposing to surprise 
any one. It is the calm language of victory. Giboyer candidly 
takes the counter side from C/hristianity. If you wish to get 
an idea of the Giboyer civilization, start from that. 

Marquis — You see, my poor dear boy, you who love liberty 
so much, — and you arc right, — tliere are two spirits which 
must be obeyed in tbe world : the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of lying. Ingenious persons profess to be on the point of 
inventing a third, which will be composed of the fii’st two : 
they are mistaken, and this pretended third spirit is only the 
spirit of falsehood, whicli is lying to them. The spirit of truth 
alone renders us free : the spirit of lying enslaves us. But we 
love it. When I say “us,” 1 ani speaking of our unhappy race. 
Falsehood has always known how to prepare a bread which we 
have found pleasing: Suavis est homini panis mmdacii. You 
desire explanations as to the equalitarian , hierarchies, and our 
friend Gibaugier is in no hurry to give them. To complete 
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M. d'Aigremont’s remarks, 1 will confess that these hierarchies 
produce ou me the effect of an optical illusion, designed to 
preserve distinctions under the name of equality ; as universal 
suffrage, the press, the tribune, and a quantity of other mecha- 
nisms, suitably disposed and regulated, seem to me designed to 
preserve power, and more than powei', under the name of lib- 
erty. All these new names cover old things as well. Yet the 
name is not all that is new. These old things themselves have 
returned to the antique fashion, and that is what mak§s their 
novelty. Not every one is capable at first glance of recog- 
nizing faces th.at have been lost to sight for fifteen or eighteen 
hundred 3'ears. To-day pagan liberty and Cmsarian equality 
present themselves witli an air of freshness. 

Coviurier — What more is needed ? 

Count — (ientlemen, you may joke : for my part, I am not 
so easy in mind. All this frightens and angers me. What ! is 
the ahjectness of the pagan world what we are going toward ? 

JXAiffreniont — My young friend, we are no longer going : it 
is a long time since we set out, and we are there. The waves 
alone are floating us into port. Ah, the good people who tell 
you humanity does not retrace its steps ! They would seem 
quite right, did we not know that (lod reserves the last word for 
Himself. During long ages, humanity, yielding to its divine 
guide, and sometimes even inllamed with love for Him, truly 
seemed and truly wished to retrace its steps. It abandoned 
slavery, idolatry, the worship of flesh ; it let itself be turned 
back from the gulf, it advanced toward the eternal springs. 
But the effort quitjkly exhausted its vii'tue. Wearied out, it 
rejected the guide that was showing it heaven. He persisted, 
it struck him ; he still persisted, it bound him ; and letting go 
the oar and furling the sail, gave up endeavor on the slope 
of the river of deatli. Here it is back again, proud of itself, 
on the brink of the gulf where the anchor of salvation had 
arrested it. 

Count — No, we shall not fall in there; no ! The anchor of 
the Cross will save us anew ; we shall still retrace our steps. 
We will not cast into the gulf, at the bidding of actors, honor, 
liberty, equality, all the gifts of our Christ. There will be a 
revolt of Christian blood against this project of eternal infamy I 

IX Aif/remont — I wish so. The revolters will not be numer- 
ous. 

Count — Undeceive yourself. Outside of our ranks, more 
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hearts than you think for remain attached to that liberty which 
is being sacrificed. Are not impatience of the bridle, love of 
independence, the very characteristic of modern times ? 

D' Aigremont — One moment! In the luminous discussion 
between the two Giboyers, the father lays the blame on the 
“confusion of tongues.” He is not far wrong. This certain 
sign of the decay of reason is visible everywhere, and Giboyer 
will provide no I’emedy, for it is his great means of success. 
As for us, let us follow to the end the. counsel of St. Paul : 
preserve religiously the sanctity of words, which deeply con- 
cerns the sanctity of the mind. There is libert}' and liberty. 
One of them was marked out formerly, whose sectaries were 
named, in good French, the libertines. That is not Gliristian 
liberty, which I’escucd the world by refusing to worship the 
gods of Ciesar, and which developed equality by limiting itself 
through respect for the liberty of others. You say justly that 
the characteristic of the age is the hatred of the bridle and love 
of independence. Now, hero is the trouble: the austere Chris- 
tian liberty is not indcpendenco ; on the contrary, it is a bridle. 
What do I say ? it is the bridle. A bridh; on the heart, a bridle 
on the mind, a bridle on the senses, a bridle on the whole man. 
If you hoar a mai\ spoken of as unbridled^ does it give you the 
idea of an honest man ? One woitld not say that even of 
Giboyer to do him honor. Yet what is Giboyer ? An intelli- 
gent man who has thrown off the i)ri<Ile, a vicious man wlio has 
made himself independent. But since vice must be honored, 
what has been done ? A new twist of the tongue lias been 
given. Independent, equivalent to unbridled, has become a 
synonym of “ free,” with something bolder and moi’e honorable 
in it. Confusion of tongues, ruin of good sense ! After hav- 
ing in his independence given being to the folder-girl’s son, 
Giboyer, a dependant of hunger, practices the trades that you 
know ; among others that trade of prisoner, which is not the 
vilest. Later, no one knows why, this independence becomes 
the slave of the paternal sentiment. He draws from the gutter 
the Moses of the democracy ; he rears him by imposing ignoble 
labors o;i himself, but he has tlie honor of not resuming the 
divine bridle : rather ignominy than obedience, rather the con- 
vict guard than the angel guardian ! As a virtue, this would 
be dependence: he has no virtue, he has a turlutaine which 
leaves him independent. This is all quite in keeping. A vir- 
tue might induce him to fashion only an honest man ; with a 
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caprice, he is almost assured of making an object like unto him- 
self, an independent who will belong to himself, who will not 
be stolen from him, — that is, will never believe in the right of 
God. 

Marquis — There are currents of inspiration in the air which 
reveal themselves in a very strange manner. When Giboyer 
says to his son, “ Who has stolen you from me, cruel boy ? ” he 
utters a sentence which was given forth by M. Proudhon. I 
read a booklet of his. wherein he threatened to kill the priest 
who should attempt to steal one of his children from him, by 
interfering to baptize him. 

D' Aigremont — Nothing more natural — in the unnatural 
order men are laboring to form. And all who are busying 
themselves with it must reaeh the same expression of the gen- 
eratrix thought. To submit in no wise to the right of God, 
that is the serious basis of everything, the rock of jihilosophical 
liberty. The pride of man accepts no matter what humiliation, 
no matter what livery, no matter what chain : ho will be a 
lackey, he will be a procurer, provided he may fi’ce himself 
from a personal and living God — that 8i)ecter of the con- 
science, well says the same Proudhon. And truly, freed from 
God in himself, and no longer meeting him with others, man is 
God himself, whatever be the abjectness into which Fate has 
let him fall ; he is God in every |)lace where he finds himself 
strongest, whether by the vigor of his members or by the adroit- 
ness of his mind. Then he cheats, he steals, he crushes — he 
is free ! 

Marquis — Add that, even when reduced to servitude and 
in total impotence, philosophic independence does not abandon 
him : on one side, he emancipates himself from that irksome 
law of God that commands him to respect his masters, to par- 
don them, and to pray for them ; on the other, he gives him- 
self the precious right to hate, curse, and avenge him.self. 

D' Aigremont — Do you wish now for a precise definition of 
material independence, and will it please you to know just what 
it is worth ? Listen to the sordid Giboyer. He comes back to 
it twice, as he docs to that fine metaphor of licking .the mud 
off his son’s road, forgetting it is with that mud-laden tongue 
ho is making court to him. In the first act he is speaking of 
going to America : — “ If I go out there, at the end of six years 
1 can bi'ing back Maximilien three thousand francs yearly in- 
come, — that is to sag, independence.” In the third act, he 
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is editor-in-chief of the Clerical organ, finds himself rich, and 
presses Maximilien to leave his position. — We have, he says, 
a thousand francs a month. Maximilien, already not so simple, 
answers that that is not wealth. “ Any wu}',” rejoins Giboyer, 
“it is INDKPENDENCE.” The noble Maximilien makes no objec- 
tion. Thus, for Giboyer fresh as for Giboyer gamy, independ- 
ence is three thousand francs invested income at the lowest ; 
and if you have a turlutaine, a thousand francs a month. In 
other words, it is the power of living witlunxt work, or of not 
working except at attractive labor. At prescxit, my young 
friend, I exhort you to fight, and die if need be, for liberty 
and equality ; you cannot make a better use of your life. But 
do not count more than moderately on the concurrence of those 
who love independence — and don’t tell them your secrets. 

Marquis — Is that your sentiment, M. Gibaugier? 

Couturier — Listen, I have done my best to bring out the 
democratic and social sense of the work; I have not taken an 
engagement to console you. 1 now hand in my resignation 
as judge-appointed counsel, and have nothing more to say to 
you except l’clissiex'’s words,* “If yoxx ai‘e not satisfied, appeal 
to the Emperor.” But you, my Lord Marquis, have promised 
to show us a certain admirable something in this production 
of the curi’ent s[)irit. It seems to me the moment hxis come. 

Marquis — It has come, indeed, Avith the iiccoi’d on which 
I always counted, and 1 have only xi resume to make. But 
let me present to yxm first ivn idea which caxne to xne just now 
while listening to M. d’Aigi*emont. In the month of May 
last, while on my way to Rome, I stopped xi slmi-t time with 
our dear friend of Marseilles. He conducted me to his country- 
house, deep in flowers under the clear shadow of the pines. 
The beauty of the plxico is ixot unknown to yoxx: you remember 
those rocks, that sexi, from that solitude to the city gates. A 
chalet, but of inxirble ; a castle terrace, the Mediterranean 
beneath the eyes, the Ixills in the distance : two horizons, the 
one of black points exit on the azure, the other of vague blues 
softly moving in the golden mist. 

Couitt — I passed the month of December there, and it was 
delicious. 

Marquis — That is nothing. The place must be seen in 
spring raiment. No one can imagine what riclies tlie first sun 
of May scatters there, and whxit perfumes it sets burning. 

1 On prohibiting the representation of “ Giboyer’s Son” in Algeria. 

VOL. XXV II. — 17 
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Accustomed to the .tranquil opulence of oaks and grass, my 
Northern eyes were astonished. This nature is impetuous, 
like the man of the South, prodigal of deeds, of speeches, of 
vocal outbursts ; tempests and songs. Long boughs spring 
out from the least indentations of tlie stone ; they group 
themselves in clusters, twine in garlands, spread out in draper- 
ies ; everything sparkles with flowers, all the flowers shed 
around their puissant aromas. Purple, gold, emerald, a/mre, 
snow ; the symphony of colors is as full and strong as the 
harmony of perfumes. You are seized through all the senses 
at once. I asked our friend how he had managed not to pass 
his life in idling. 

Count — Faith, uncle, your description makes me wish to 
return there for that sole object, and also to be guaranteed 
against the aspect of Giboyer, who should not remove far from 
the toba(!Co shops. 

Marquis — Our friend replied that he knew well this pro- 
pensity to do-nothingnoss. lie added, smiling, that the deli- 
cious country-house hardly .served as the goal of promenade. 
Built by the enthusiasm of youth, ornamented by the enthusiasm 
of art, and at last found too beautiful, it is practically aban- 
doned. Men do not reside there on account of business ; 
women no not wish to sojourn there because the church is too 
far oif to have ma.ss every day. Mass, whi(;h is the strength 
of poverty and the joy of easy circumstances, is the necessity 
of opulence. The day would be empty without that. There 
is what life teaches to Christians who grow old on roses. 

I)' Avfremoni — Giboyer has no suspicion of it. 

Marquis — Tlnu’e are so many things Giboyer has no suspi- 
cion of ! As for me, reflecting on this, it seems to me that I 
have just touched the enduring root of the Eastern Question 
and of many other questions. In the Orient, the temptation to 
idle has been victorious.' Man has lain in the shade, among 
the flowers, sword in hand ; and, surrounded by trembling 
slaves and full of vices, he has dreamed away, full of fatigue 
and ennui. lie has dreamed of delights more enervating, more 
silent ; always spring, always moonlight, always young ! There 
is the dream. During the dream the sword has fallen from the 
hand of the dreamer ; and one day some one has come from 
the West to bring him not waking, but death. The slaves 
have remained, they have kissed the feet of the victors, soon 
themselves enfeebled and conquered by the Oriental dream. 
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Other Occidentals have come, have melted away, have at- 
tracted other invasions ; all is engulfed in the bed of flowers. 
Rome has lain there, and with her the world. What would 
come if Christianity had not created a new Rome ? What 
would come if that second Rome disappeared before the Koran 
of Giboyer? The- decadence of mankind would begin again 
at the point where Christianity interrupted it ; matter would 
recover its empire ; the human race would be absorbed in 
nature and perish there. 

1)' Aigremont — 1 believe it; and 1 even believe that con- 
summation would come very quickly, seeing the abundance 
and vigor of the elements of destruction. 

Marquis — (-hristianity alone holds us upright, by its per- 
petual repudiation of etfeminacy and slavery, lint it must be 
integral Christianity, that which gives us the real ju'esenee of 
the living God, the living word of the present God. Chris- 
tianity breached by heretics is only a philoso[)liy. It is power- 
less to combat that invasion of nature which finds in us so 
many ardent complicities. Liberty, dignity, so salutary and 
nccossaiy, — Christianity must oppose them to us and above 
all impose them on us ; and it alone will do it, ami it alone can 
do it. It would be nothing to proliibit us from having slaves, 
we must be prohibited from being such, '.riiey say tlie noblest 
aspiration of man is toward liberty : yes, and his most violent 
inclination is toward slavery! He wishes to i'cdu(;e others to 
it, he precipitates himself into it. The great business of man is 
to find a master. At what price docs he not buy one? What 
sacrifices does he not make for it? Thon shalt have no other 
Crod but Qod! there is the first article of the divine law, and 
the first, the broadest, the only solid substratum of human lib- 
erty. That is what Giboyer effaces with scorn, under the name 
of divine right. (Tibo 3 ’’er is not ])rf)posing so now a thing as 
he thinks. Read Scripture, and see the efforts of God against 
idolatry, the generating principle and the (M)mplement of slav- 
ery; listen to the anathemas of Isaiah and the other prophet.s 
against the frenzy of making idols, and going to adore them 
under tjie terebinths, in the obliging shadows of the night ! 
Idolatry carries away everything : it reigns through the whole 
world, it reaches the perfection of prostrating the human race 
before an idol of flesh. The God Octavius was embarrassed 
with it, the God Tiberius was disgusted with it : “ O men 
made for slavery I ” The others were no longer surprised by 
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it, thought no more of it. The God Claudius thought it very 
simple to have altars. The true God triumphed through His 
Christ ; the diviue commandment overthrew the infamous idol, 
and liberty was born. But idolatry has preserved temples on 
the earth, and the leaning toward slavery has remained in the 
heart of man. Rarely will it show itself there at once more 
skillful and more overflowing than to-day. It calls itself 
liberty, fraternity, equality. The “father of lie.s,” father of 
slavery, is never embarrassed for want of false names I What- 
ever figure is given to the idol, the idolatry is easy to recog- 
nize ; whatever name the spirit of slavery takes, its work 
against liberty is easily gue.ssed. tSee your old liberals of the 
press and the tribune in view of Italy and Poland. YouV 
humanitarians, your equalitarians, your fraternitarians, how all 
that mass has become “ authoritarian ” and traiiqttilly sees 
human flesh carved up ! How it all frankly battens on apos- 
tasy ! Are they rather indulgent to every w'ork of robbers 
and executioners, rather deaf to every cry of the victims ? Do 
you believe they can ever be revolted, and that the fecund 
spirit of tyranny can manage to invent an outrage which will 
decide them to compromise their personal “ independence ” of 
five hundred or a thousand francs a month ? There they are, 
these lads who would cat a martyr for a modest compensa- 
tion I Without inci’case of Avages, for nothing, for pleasure, 
for honor, if the executioner judges it opportune that the 
martyr shall be defamed, they are ready ! Let the spirit of 
slavery alone : should it succeed in depriving Christianity of 
the character of a social institution, and recluee it to being 
nothing more than a philosophy, very soon Claudius Avill have 
priests, and vei’y soon the Giboyer bi’eed itself, crouching under 
the rod, will cultivate ill-gotten gardens for others. Ah, Gi- 
boyer, my friend, you write speeches against the tempoi’al 
power of the Papacy, to advance the triumph of equality and 
to acquire “an independence” which will permit you not to be 
an honest man. You will be disappointed, Giboyer ! Your 
son will be reduced to equality just like us, or will finish by 
paying Peter’s Penny like us, because if he does not know that 
the Pope guards his soul, he will be forced to understand at 
least that the Pope guards his cafeh-box and his house. 

Couturier — Thank you, Marquis, for this philosophy of 
history. It is not what the Revue des Deux Mondes teaches 
me. M. Buloz’s people do not think they need Christ as much 
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as you. They think, on the average, they can arrange every- 
thing without him. M. Buloz has his points of view, you have 
a perfect right to have yours. Just now I wish to know 
Giboyer’s merits. 

Marquis — You have described them almost all yourself, my 
dear friend, and I doubt whether the author would have rated 
them at a higher figure, in {mblic or private. First, gentle- 
men, let us render justice to the name “ Giboyer.” I admire it 
very sincerely. They are making us a new hh^ench, which — 
I)ardon the expression — talks all by itself, and brings us savors 
that noble idiom seemed incapable of harboring. Giboyer f 
We also have The Ganaehes. What titles for comedies ! There 
is no need even of going to see them. You feel, that is to say, 
you know at once what they will be about. There is the nine- 
teenth century, there is scorn, derision, debasement of language, 
a certain sign of other debasements ; in a word, there is democ- 
racy ! This name Giboyer added to the French of the future, 
1 call a stroke of genius, 'riiere is ])otency in it. (Confess that 
the most wholesale enemy of modern innovations and all their 
promises could not better have baptized the human type of 
these hateful charlatanries. Formerly a Frenchman was called 
Jacques Bonhomme or Montmorency : at present he is Giboyer ; 
Maximilien Giboyer! Note the given name, which is Bobes- 
pierre’s : through that, Giboyer is linked to the fathers of ’9.3. 
If this feature was not meant, it is there. Now the piece is 
full of features of this kind, which go straight against the 
intentions of the author. Tliat is the grand merit 1 see in it. 
From one end to the other the author has had the inspirations 
of Balaam, with this difference: that Balaam, sent to curse, 
blessed; while he, who wishes to bless, curses. He is the 
Balaam of democracy : he belittles it, befouls it, and renders it 
hateful. He makes it the daughter of Giboyer, the bastard of 
Giboyer, infected in its source, ignoble in its manners and its 
language, silly in its conceptions, incapable of withstanding the 
shock of reasoning. lie gives it only a ridiculous triumph, a 
victory over puppets. Like the devil, he carries away none but 
lost souls, — an old rake, an old fool ; he carries them off, he 
does not conquer them : they belonged to him already, the one 
by his vices, the other by his imbecility. If 1 had been tempted 
by democracy, the reading of this piece would have saved me. 
It is a reductio ad absurdum of the amazing intellectual and 
moral wretchednesses of the democratic school, and the still 
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shining superiorities of Christian society, even in the state oi 
decadence to which it has fallen. 1 know too well that this 
demonstration will be wasted on the great public, that it will 
not comprehend, that so many incredible avowals will not open 
its eyes. Couturier has told us rightly : the mob is in it, with 
its unwillingness to see things except in that falsehood and that 
absurdity in which the courtiers of the democracy take ciire to 
show them to it, to humor its jealousy. No matter, the demon* 
stration is perfect for me, for us ; and T think there are still 
some proud souls it will enlighten and fortify against the 
violence of the democratic torrent. 

D'Aigremont — Do you really expect it ? 

Marqvis — Yes. I see more than one spirit, upright but 
troubled by the evils of the time, to whom Giboyer will be 
salutary. I will go farther, and to express my entire feeling 
to you by a (iiboyer metaphor, 1 regard all this as an abscess 
which is breaking on the outside. It is ugly, it is afllicting, 
I admit ; but the broken spot is wholesome. Success is a 
formidable thing to the human conscienee. Numbers of hon- 
est men are always tempted to believe that successes repeated, 
shining, durable, cannot but repose on a foundation of justice; 
that everything victorious is of necessity endowed with genius 
and even virtue, that every triumphant idea bears in itself the 
true and the great. VV'cll, there ; look ; see what they have 
in their helly : anotluT line metaphor of this age, to express 
whence come and whither tend the asjnrations of modern man, 
and another feature of ancient origin ! The idulosophers hos- 
tile to new-born Christianity had something too, and even 
everything, in their bellies. St. Paul said of them, '•'■Whose 
yod is their helly." But indeed, there are men left who have 
something in their hearts and their heads. The brutal shock 
stirs up, angers, inflames this something Christian. In truth, 
there is something irritating in it, because the action is full of 
violence and insult ; bx\t as after all there is no dishonor in 
being harried by the police, my judgment is that wo ought 
rather to thank the police-hand that bufl’ets us with this morsel 
of authorized literature. Ah ! is there the best you have to 
offer us against our principles ? is there your art, is there your 
language, are those your ideas and your social conceptions? 
Thanks a thousand times, and we are charmed to have the basis 
of your views and your counsels 1 Well, but, all shattered as 
we ere, all dismantled by your victories, all perverted by your 
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examples, frivolous, forgetful of our duties, miserably dazzled 
by your fortunes, miserably led astray by your entertainments, 
we are still worth more than you, and we are intellectually and 
morally stronger. We cherish a deposit of living and august 
truths which your insolences but further endear to us. Your 
Giboyer, your pontiff, your saint, whom yourselves proclaim a 
blackguard, is no doubt a blackguard, and that physiognomy 
alone, for which \yo do not know how to thank you enough, 
spoils him for us; but ho has another slight defect which you 
do not perceive: he is a dunce, this fine genius! He knows 
English, he can write in many tongues, he can plead pro and 
con, he can lick the mud off his son’s steps, but he cannot clean 
the mud off his own lieart: he is a dunce I Ho could write a 
fine book, lie could not become an lionost man ; he can force 
the people who buy Iiim to pay more for liiiu, ho is ignorant of 
the art of forcing them to honor him, he has no hold there, and 
his own son honors him only on the ground of having been pro- 
duced by him: he is a dunce I lie can gain an independence 
of three thousand francs a year, but his pupil already needs an 
independence of a thousand francs a month : he is a dunce ! 
He turns mute, ticket taker, puts the Clerical chain around his 
neck, — he, a democrat, — when he has all he needs, without 
changing his style or his linen, to earn his living on the Bel- 
gian papers of his natural stripe : he is an absolute dunce ! 
This Diogenes clad in dirt talks to us of organizing equality, 
as if he himself, in order to be everybody’s equal, liad anything 
to do but take a bath 1 I ask of you if it needs so much talent 
and honesty to make a 2)orsonage? But no. Master Giboyer 
must clierish his odor and his apparel ; he means to enter the 
Senate in working clothes, and without being obliged to leave 
his pipe with the sergeant-at-arms ! — I tell you he is a dunce, 
and that it will be perceived. 

D'' Aiijremont — Alas ! I doubt it. 

Marquis — I augur better of the world. We have spoken 
our thought of it freely enough : things occur there which 
I see and hold in abhorrence. Nevertheless, I do not mark 
there the supreme and decisive character of death, inertia of 
good. After all, the epoch has life; and that struggle which 
comedy cannot show, exists. 

If Aigremont — I don’t know. I doubt whether we shall 
make a brilliant figure in history. Undertakings are not lack- 
ing, I admit, nor parade, nor hubbub. We excite ourselves 
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greatly, or at least we are very much stirred up by very power- 
ful machines. There are bustle, smoke, cantatas — mirlitons.* 
The plaster assumes grandiose forms ; it rises, it rises 1 You 
hear at intervals immense hullabaloos, tempests of acclamations, 
gusts and hurricanes of laughter. Are there works finding 
accom2Jlishment, doctrines in collision, solutions being wrought 
out ? Is it life, or is it nothing ? In this throng you need a 
magnifying-glass to discern a face ; in this ujiroar you need an 
ear-trum2)et to hear a voice. For an instant you turn away 
your gaze from the j)lastcr which was just now reared aloft ; 
the eye returns thither and sees it no more. It was an illusion 
of a structure, its fall has produced the illusion of a collapse. 
On to another ! Will our fecundity, which a great voice has 
called fecundiiy of abortions, bring forth at last anything but 
illusions? Will our industry leave us even ruins? Questions! 
Booths arise on all sides ; we rush to them with an eager 
desire to be amused. Are we amused ? A (piestion ! A ter- 
rible question ! At bottom, tlie human s2)ecies, confined no 
longer by faith, but by threads of iron, and (U'owded together 
before the same si)ectacles, is no more satisfied with its buffoons 
than with its great men ; it despises and is bored. Beware ! 
There is something more dismal than the bellowing of the 
people, and that is its yawning. All may end by a terrible 
slumber on a terrible ruin. 

Marquis — I don’t say no. It will be as God wills. He 
has weighed the rcjjentances and the hardenings, the good j)ur- 
poses and the bad actions, the ])rayers and the blas2)hemies. 
I appeal to that Judge, for the nations of the earth as for my- 
self. To each according to his works ! To die of Giboyer 
would be a villainous death. It is i)Ossible, aJid it would be 
deserved. Yet even in this situation, I s.ay the author of 
“ Giboyer ” does us honor and may do us good. He does us 
honor in defaming us. Ho is constrained to defame us, to 
show us other than we are, and finally to confront us with his 
hero to abase us before him. With the characters that obser- 
vation might furnish him, if he took the cham])ions of the 
“ancient principle” as they are, his jneco would be np longer 
possible, any more than with his hero such as he is in nature. 
In vain he undervalues and derides the old virtue of the ancient 
regime : he has to have a Giboyer who holds to that virtue, 
and in whom the turlutaine produces certain effects of the old 

1 See note, page 133. 
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repentance ; who could turn father after haviug forgotten for 
six years that he was one ; who even wished to be a husband, 
and was prevented only by the death of the folder-giri ; wlio is 
laborious, sober, devoted, all that the Giboyer nature would not 
be, cares nothing for being, and is not. This therefore cannot 
but be useful to us, by proving to ns that our old virtue still 
has some good in it, since Giboyer is only presentable on condi- 
tion of bearing at least the rellectioji of it. I..et us sedulously 
gather up the vaticinations of the most recent prophet of the 
democracy, and persuade ourselves fully that in spile of the 
discredit with which honest people may seem stricken before 
him, he still has to resemble them in some fashion to obtain 
their homages. Assuredly the creator of Maximilieu Giboyer, 
reared to become the delight of the human race — and to petti- 
fog before justices, or do publishers’ copying at forty francs a 
sheet in a garret, or serve as secretary to the deputy Marechal, 
— assuredly, I say, the creator of this jewel would not be will- 
ing to aver that he despises Fitz-James and La Hourdonnais, na- 
val second lieutenants ; or Crussol, Gitaut, and a hundred other 
cavalry second lieutenants ; or Sanbran, Kohan-Ghabot, Gon- 
taud-Biron, Puysegur, Tournon, La Guiche, De Maistre, Renne- 
ville, and all the papal soldiers I could name, although these 
Clericals, the majority educated by M. de Sainto-Agathe, were pro- 
vided with a legitimate father. I fancy also that Vogiie, though 
great in Spain and absolutely incajMble of making a S 2 )eech 
against the temporal i)ower, would not scorn to him over rash in 
opposing his book on the Holy Land to the publishers’ work of 
the younger (Jiboyer. What shall I tell you ? I go as far as 
to believe, in a word, that the Balaam of the democracy, 
when he shall sit in our political assemblies, will not vote for 
the exclusion of whoever shall have married a woman before 
having issue by her, or shall not have left his solitary son to 
knock about anywhere and everywhere for at least six years. 
Well, with that and the first communion, we can maintain 
ourselves and do something yet. We can at least manage to 
sow seed. My dear D’Aigremont, even should we limit our 
hopes to that, let us profit by Gihoyer’s stumblings, and do not 
let us fall into democratic manners. [2b t/<e(h)rNT. ] You 
especially, my dear boy, will witness specta(!les [uohably spared 
to my eyes, — I have seen enough already ! — keep pure and 
preserve from weevils the grain which will be buried only to 
cover the earth with an abundant harvest. 
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Count — Make yourself easy, uncle. Giboyer does not; 
allure me and does not make me afraid. Without being toof 
presumptuous, I feel myself of courage and even of stature to 
confront him everywhere. 

Couturier — 

“ We shall not die alone, nor bo unfollowed.” 

Count Hugues, when you were a very little child, and I a very 
little superintendent in the iron-works of your uncle, who per- 
sisted in making my fortune, I predicted that you could not be 
prevented from carrying a musket. 

Marquis — Oh, here ! why don’t they call us to dinner? 

[Bell rings. 

Maximilien [drurik"] — Your Lordship, it’s there. 

Marquis — What do you mean by “ It’s there”? 

Maximilien — Wh}', it’s there on the table. Dinner’s ready,, 
that’s it. 

Count — He is drunk. 

Marquis — Maximilien, have you seen Father Giboyer to- 
day? 

Maximilien — What’s lie say he’s my father for! — It ain’t- 
my fault. — I’ve got to see my father, for he says he give me 
my education. 

Marquis — I ordered you every time you had seen Father 
Giboyer to go to bed, and not appear before me again till the 
next day. 

Maximilien — And how about my work? I’ve got to get 
that done ! 1 won’t steal my wages ! 

Marquis — You see, gentlemen, everywhere the old princi- 
ples. Oh, (iiboyer hasn’t put an end to them! [To Maxi- 
milien.] Go to bed. And, gentlemen, let us go to dinner. 

[ They go out. 

Maximilien [aZone] — Old duffers ! — For all that, he’s got 
no sense, him that calls himself my father. He makes me drink 
evenings, and that gets me caught. — And it’s always me that 
pays for it ! I don’t think that’s right. 
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SOCIETY WHERE THEY ARE BORED. 

By Edouard pailleron. 

(Translated for this work. ) 

[^Idouard Paillicron, the most conspicuous of contemporary French drama- 
tists, was born at Paris, September 1 7, 18.‘5 L lie began his mature life as a notary’s 
clerk, and did not make literature a prof(*ssion till 18(i(), when he produced a 
volume of satires in verse, ‘‘The Parasites,” and a one-act comedy, “The Para- 
site.” “The Partition Wall,” verse comedy, followed in 1801, and “ 'I'he Last 
Quarter” (of a wedding trip), ditto, in 180:>, with good succ'css. “ 1'he Scconil 
Movement,” verse comedy, was coolly received in 1805; but in 1808, “Society 
where they Amuse Themselves,” one-act prose, was beautifully costumed and 
quite successful. “ False Households,” verse drama, came in 1801) ; “ 1161fme,” 
ditto, in 1872; “The Other Motive,” prose comedy, in 1872; “Little Lain,” 
prose comedy, in 1875; “The Sparkle” and “The Ungrateful Ag(‘,” j^rose 
comedies, in 1870; “Chevalier Trumeau,” verse comedy, 1880; “During the 
Ball,” verse comedy, 1881 ; then in 1881 his masterpiece, still holding the stage, 
“Society where they are Bored,” which gave him the <*lection to the Academy 
in 1882. He followed it with “ The Jsarcotic,” verse comedy, 1882, and “ 1*he 
Mouse,” prose comedy, 1887 ; and then nothing more of moment till 180:?, 
when “The Cabotins” [barn-stormers] repeated the sensation of “Society 
where they arc Bored.” Since then he has produced nothing but in 1800 two 
short comedies illustrating maxims of conduct, known in France as provc.rbas. 
He had previously written several volumes of poems, and in 1880 “Academic 
Discourses.” He married a daughter of Framjois Bnloz, the founder of the 
Jievtte des Deux Mundes^ and wrote several articles for it. J 

ACT I. 

Scene : A square draivinff-room with door at thr rear openinfi on 
another lanje dratvin(j-rootn. Doors in the first and third 
wings. On the left, between the doors, a jnano. Door at the 
right in the first wing ; on the same side, higher ifp, a large 
bay with glazed vestilnde giving on the garden; on the left, 
a table with a chair on each side ; on the rights a small table, 
and a sofa^ chairs, etc. 


Scene I. 

Frangois [searching through the papers that load the table^ 
— It can’t be on to]) of that either ; nor inside of that : 
Mevue Materialiste — Revue des Oours — Journal des Savants — 

Enter Lucy Watson. 

Lucy — Well, Francois, have you found that letter? 
Frangois — No, Miss Lucy, not yet. 

Lucy -- Opened, no envelope, on pink paper? 
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Franpoia — Was Miss Watson’s name on it? 

Lucy — Did I tell you it was to me ? 

Franpois — But - - 

Lucy — Then you haven’t found anything? 

Franpoia — Not yet, but I’ll hunt. I’ll inquire — 

Lucy — No, don’t inquire: there’s no need of it! Only 
keep hunting, for I must have it. From the place where you 
handed us the letters this morning as far as tlie drawing-room. 
It can’t have dropped anywhere else — search ! search ! 

Scene II. 

Franpoia [alone^ roturnhuj to the tahh"^ — “ Search ! search ! ” 
Jtevue Coloniale! Hevue Diplotuatlque ! Hevue. Arch^ologique — 

Enter Paul and .Jeanne Raymond. 

Jeanne [/7'V/Jy] — Ah, there’s somebody ! [To FuANCjons.] 
Is Mine, de ( 'eran — 

Paul [preaainy her hand, iidiiapers'] — Hush! [To Fuan- 
501S, with dignity.^ Is the Countess of Ccran in the chateau at 
present ? 

Franpoia - — Ye.s, sir. 

Jeanne [gfiyly^ — Well, go and tell lier iliat M. and Mme. 
Paul — 

Paul [srtm/; qjerfornianee, coldly^ — Have the kindness to 
notify her that M. Raymond, sub-prefect of Agenis, and Mme. 
Raymond have arrived in Paris, and await her in the drawing- 
room. 

JeAinne — And that — 

Paul [a« before^ — Hush! [To FitAN(;ois.] Go on, my 
good fellow. 

Franpoia — Yes, M. Sub-Prefect. [Aside, They are just 
married. [Alond.'] AVill M. Sub-Prefeet take off liis things? 

[Takes the guests' coats and wraps and goes out. 

Jeanne — Oh, come ! Why, Paul — 

Paul — Not “ Paul ” here ; “ M. Raymond.” 

Jeanne — What? Thou wishest — 

Paul — Not thoxi\\(iYQ: you, I told you. 

Jeanne [laughing~\ — Oh, such a face ! 

Paul — No laughing here, please. 

Jeanne — Really, sir, are you going to scold me ? 

[Throws her arms around his neck; he disengages himself 
in terror. 
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Paul — Bad girl ! it only needed that ! 

Jeanne — Oh, you make me weary! 

Paul — /*re-cisely I Tliat time you struck the note ! Come 
now ! have you forgotten all I told you on the railroad? 

Jeanne — I thought you were just joking. 

Paul — Joking ! in this place ? Look here, do you want to 
be Madame Prefect; yes or no? 

Jeanne — Yes, if it gives thee * pleasure. 

Paul — Well, look here, please; look here, thou — I still 
say thou sometimes, because we are alone ; but shortly, before 
folks, it will be you all the time — you! The Countess of 
Ceran has done me the honor to invite me to present my new 
wife to her, and to pass some days at her St. Germain chateau. 
Now Mme. de Ceran’s salon is one of the three or four most 
influential salons of Paris. We are not here to amuse our- 
selves. We come in as suf)-prefect, we must go out as prefect. 
Everything depends on her, on us, on thee 1 

Jeanne — On me? How on me ? 

Paul — Certainly. The world judges a man by his wife. 
And it is right. And that’s why you must be on your guard ! 
Gravity witiiout suiJerciliousness, a smile full of thought ; look 
sharp, hear a lot, speak little I Oh, compliments to be sure, as 
many as you like ; and quotations too would be a good idea, 
but short and profound, — in philosophy, Hegel; in literature, 
Jean Paul; in politics — 

Jeanne — But I don’t talk politics. 

Paul — All the women talk politics here. 

Jeanne — I don’t understand a bit of it. 

Paul — No more do they. That’s no matter : keep right 
on ! Quote Pufendorf and Machiavelli as if they were rela- 
tives of yours, and the Council of Trent as if you had presided 
over it. As for relaxations, — music in your room, a stroll in 
the garden, and whist, are all I’ll allow you. With that, high- 
necked dresses, and the few words of J^atin 1 have put you up to, 
I expect them inside of a week to be saying about you, “ Ah, ha I 
that little Mme. Raymond will be a Minister’s wife.” And in 
this socijBty, mind you, when they say of a woman that she is just 
the wife for a Minister, her husband is pretty near being one. 

* It will be understood that the perpetual contrast between the familiar or 
condescending tu and the customary voxis cannot be fully rendered ; that where 
it forms the entire point of a remark, it is given there and near by for intelligi- 
bility. 
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Jeanne — Why do you want to be a Minister ? 

Paul — Oh, merely so as not to attract notice. 

Jeanne — But Mme. de Ceran is on the Opposition side, so 
what office can you expect out of it ? 

Paul — Sweet innocence! In the matter of offices, my 
dear, tliex'e is only one shade of difference between the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition ; the Government pai’ty demand them, 
and tlic Opposition party accept them. No, no I I tell you 
that it is just here that reputations, situations, and elections 
are made, unmade, and over-made, or under color of literature 
and fine arts the knifers get in their work ; it is here that’s the 
little door of ministries, tiie ante-room of academies, the labo*- 
rs^tory of success. 

Jeanne — Mercy on me ! Wliat is tliis society? 

Paul — - "riiis society, my dear, is a Hotel de Rambouillet ^ 
in 1881 : a society where they talk and they i)ose, where ped- 
antry takes the place of learning, sentimentality of feeling, and 
preciosity of delicacy ; where tljcy never say what tliey think, 
and never think wliat they say ; where personal attention is 
wire-pulling, friendship a (ailculation, and even gallantry a 
means ; where one swallows his cane in the anteroom [for 
stiffness] and his tongue in the drawing-room: the serious 
world, in a nutshell ! 

Jeanne — But that is the sticiety wliere tlioy are bored. 

Paul — Precisely. 

Jeanne — But if they are boi’ed there, what influence can it 
have ? 

Paul — “ What influence ! ” — Oh, simplicity, simplicity ! 
what influence has horedom with us ? — • Why, enormous ! why, 
most eminent ! The Frenchman, mind you, has a horror of 
boredom tJiat reaches to actual veneration. To him. Boredom 
is a terrible god who has full-dress for his worship. He doesn’t 
comprehend the serious except under that form. I don’t say 
he practices it, to be sure, but he only believes in it the more 
firmly : he likes better to Ixelieve in it — than to go and see it. 
Yes, this gay people despises itself at bottom for being so; it 
has lost faith in the good sense of its old laughter : this skep- 
tical and talkative people believes in the mutes, this expansive 
and genial people lets'itsclf be imposed on by the pedantic owl- 
ishness and the pretentious emptiness of the pontiffs of the 

X The famous circle of the Marquis de Rambouillet, early in the seventeenth 
century, which powerfully affected the literature and politics of France. , 
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white cravat : in politics as in science, as in art, as in litera- 
ture, as in everything ! Jt sneers at them, it hates them, it 
flees them like a pestilence, hut they alone have its secret admi- 
fation and its absolute confidence ! What influence has bore- 
dom ? Oh, my dear child ! Why, it comes to this, that there 
are only two sorts of people in tlie world ; those wljo won’t he 
bored and who are notliing, and those who will he bored and 
who are everything — next to tliose who can bore oilier people ! 

Jeanne — And that is where you have brought me, you bad 
boy ! 

Paul — Do you want to be prefect ? yes or no ? 

Jeanne — Oh ! in the first place, I never could — 

Paul — I’shaw ! there’s only a week of it to stand. 

Jeanne — A week ! without talking, without laughing, with- 
out kissing you. 

Paul — Before folks; but when we are alone — and then 
in corners — come, behave! — just the contrary, it will be 
•charming: I will give you appointments — in the garden — 
•everywhere — as it was before we wei’e married — at your 
father’s, you know — ? 

Jeanne — Hm ! all the same — all the same — [^opens the 
piano and plays an air from '‘'•La Fille de Madame 

Paul [m terror'] — Oh my ! oh my ! what are you doing 
there ? 

Jeanne — It’s from that new ojieretta. 

Paul — Battle-head ! that’s how you jirolit — 

Jeanne — Both of us in an opera-box — O Paul I it was so 
lovely. 

Paul — Jeanne — but, Jeanne, if anybody should come — 
<do you want — [F kancois appears at the farther end.] Too 
late ! 

[Jeanne changes the operetta air into ' a symphony from 
Beethoven. 

Paul [aside]’. Beethoven — bravo ! [Follows the measure 
with a profound air.] Ah! decidedly, there’s no music hut 
that of the Conservatory. 

Scene III. 

Francois — The Countess begs the Sub-Prefect to wait five 
minutes for her : she is in conference with the Baron Eriel de 
Saint-Reault. 
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Paul — 'rhe Orientalist ? 

Frangois — I don’t know, monsieur : it is the savant whose 
father had so much talent — 

Paul [^adde'\ — And 'who holds so many offices. That's 
good. [^Aloud.^ Ah ! M. de Saint-Reault is in the chateau — 
and Madame de Saint-Reault, too, of course? 

Frayigois — Yes, M. Sub-Prefect, and so are the Marquise 
de Loudan and Mme. Arriego; but those ladies are just this 
moment in Paris, at M. de IJellae’s course, with Mile. Suzanne 
de Villiers. 

Paul — And there arc no other ladies residing here? 

Frangoin — 'riiere is the Duchess de Reville, Madame’s 
aunt. 

Paul — Oh, I wasn’t speaking of the Duchess, nor Miss Wat- 
son, nor Mile, de Villiers — they are members of the household 
— but of strangers like us. 

Frangois — No, M. Sub-Prefect, those are all. 

Paul — And they are not expecting anybody? 

Frangois — Anybody? — Yes, M. Sub-Prefect: M. Roger, 
the son of the Counte.ss, is to get home this very day from his 
scientific mission in the East ; they are expecting liim every 
moment — oh! and then M. Bellac, the professor, who is going 
to put up here for some time when his lecture course is through ; 
at least they hope so. 

Paul [aside] — So that’s why there are so many ladies here. 
[AloHd.'\ Thank you, that’s all. 

Frangois — Then M. Sub-Prefect will w.ait? 

Paul — Yes, and tell the Countess not to incommode herself. 

Scene IV. 

Paul — Ah-h-h ! How you terrified me with your music I 
But you got yourself out of it first-rate. Bravo ! To change 
Lecocq into Beethoven — that was pretty strong ! 

Jeanne — I am so stupid, a’n’t I ? 

Paul — Oh, how well I know you’re not! Well, as we’ve 
got five minutes yet, one word about the people here : that ia 
mere prudence. 

Jeanne — Oh, no more now ! 

Paul — Come, Jeanne, five minutes! These lessons are 
indispensable. 

Jeanne — Then after each lesson you must kiss me. 
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Paul — Well, all right — there, what a cluhl ! Oh, come, it 
won’t take long ! — the mother, the son, the friend, and the 
invited guests, — neither men nor women, all serious people. 

Jeanne — W ell, that’s a cheerful prospect. 

Paul — Reassure yourself! there are two of them that are 
not that — serious. 1 have kept them for you till the last. 

Jeanne — Wait — pay me iirst ! on her fingers.^ 

Mme de Ceran, one; her son Roger, two; Miss Lucy, three; 
two Saint-Reaults ; one Bellac ; one Loudan and one Arriego — 
that makes eight. [^Ilolds tij) her face. 

Paul — Eight what ? 

Jeanne — Eight lessons, to be sure : come, pay up. 

[Holds up her face. 

Paul — What a child ! — There ! there ! there ! 

[Kisses her again and again. 

Jeanne — Oh, not so fast : retail ! retail ! 

Paul [after kissing her more slowly'\ — There ! are you satis- 
fied ? 

Jeanne — I can wait. Tell me about the two that are not 
serious now. 

Paul — First, the Duchess do Reville, the aunt in the 
succession : a handsome old lady who has been a handsome 
woman — 

Jeanne [with an interrogative air] — Hm? 

Paul — They say so. A little hare-brained, and strong on 
— speeches, but excellent, with good sense — you’ll see. And 
last, for the bouquet [of the fireworks], Suzanne de Villiers. 
Oh, she is not serious a bit, indeed ; not serious enough. 

Jeanne — In a word — ? 

Paul — A raw girl of eighteen, an awkward, loose-tongued 
parcel, with audacities of behavior and language — oh, but — 
and whose history . is a whole romance. 

Jeanne — That’s just the thing ! Oh, goody ! Go on I 

Paul — She is the daughter of a certain widow — 

Jeanne [in the same tone as before^ but louder^ — Mph? 

Paul — Well, a widow! — and of the late De Georges de 
Villiers, another nephew of the Duchess, whom she adored. A 
natural daughter, therefore. 

Jeanne — Natural? Oh, but this is delicious! 

Paul — The mother is dead, the father is dead. The little 
girl was left alone at twelve, with a fast-man’s heredity and 
air education to match. Georges taught her Javanese. The 

VOL. XXVII. — 18 
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Duchess, who is daft about her, brought her to Mme. de 
Ceran’s, who detests her, and had Roger given her for a 
tutor. They liave tried sending her to a convent, but she 
escaped from it twice; they sent her back a third time, and 
here she is ! Judge of the effect in this house ! Fireworks by 
moonlight. Well, I’m through, I hope: that’s nice, isn’t it? 

; Jeanne — So nice that I’ll forgive you the two kisses you 
owe me — 

Paul \di%af]pointeAly\ — Oh ! 

Jeanne — And I’ll give them to yon instead. [Kisses him. 

Paul — You crazy creature ! [The door at the farther end 
opens.'] Oh! Saint-Reault and Mme. de Ceran. Breathe in 
iny eye! — No, they didn’t see us. — Be careful, now! Hm ! 
Be on your guard ! 

Scene V. 

Mme. de CkRAN and Saint-Reault are chatting in the 
doorway without seeing Paul and Jeanne. 

Mme. de Ceran — No, my friend ! not on the fir.st ballot, you 
understand ! 15-8-15 on the first ballot. — There is a first bal- 

lot, and consequently a second ballot : that’s simple enough. 

Saint-PJault — Simple! simple! On the second biallot, as 
I have only lour votes on the second ballot, with your nine 
votes on the first ballot, that only makes thirteen on the second 
ballot. 

Mme. de C6ran — And our seven on the first ballot, that 
makes twenty on the .second ballot: don’t you see? 

Saint-Reault [seeing the pointy — lla ! 

Paul [to Jeanne] — It’s ever so simple. 

Mme. de Ceran — But — ! I repeat, be attentive to Dali- 
bert and the Liberals. The Academy is Liberal at this moment. 
[Insisting.] At thishnoment. [They come down front, talking. 

Saint-Reault — Isn’t Revel also a director in the Junior 
School ? 

Mme. de C^ran [eying him sharply] — Well? — Revel is 
not dead, that I know of. 

Saint-Reault — Why, no. 

Mme. de C6ran [as before] — Nor sick, is he? 

Saint-Reault [rather embarrassed] — Oh, sick — he’s always 
that. 

Mrne. de C4ran — Well, what then? 
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Saint-RSault'— Why, we ought to be ready — who knows — ? 
I’m going to keep my e3"e out. 

Mme. de (J 6 ran [aside] — There’s something back of this. 
[Noticing Raymond, and going to him.] Ah, my dear M. Ray- 
mond, I was forgetting you : pardon me. 

Paul — Ah, Countess ! [Presenting Jeanne to her.] ]\Ime. 
Paul Raymond. 

Mme. de Ceran — Welcome to my house, madamo. You are 
with a friend here. [Presenting them to Saint-Reault and 
him to them.] M. Paul Raymond, sub-prcfect of Ageiiis ; Mme. 
Paul Ra}unond ; Baron Eriel de Saint-Reault. 

Paul — I am the more happy in being presented to you, 
Baron, as in my youth I had the honor of knowing your illus- 
trious father. [Aside.] He plucked mo on 1113' baccalaureate. 

Saint-RSault [saluting] — Very happ3% M. Prefect, in this 
coincidence. 

Paul — Less than I am, Baron ; at any rate, less ])roud. 

[Saint-Reault goes to the table and writes. 

Mme. de CSran [<o Jeanne] — You Avill (ind 1113'^ house per- 
haps a little austere for your youth, madame : you must blame 
no one but your husband if yojjr sojourn here involves some 
monotony, and console yourself by reflecting that to submit is 
to obey, and that in coming hero you wore not free. 

Jeanne [gravely] — In what, Countess ^ To he free is not to 
do what we like, but what we think for the best — as the phi- 
losopher Joubcrt says. 

Mme. de G 6 ran [looking approxyingly at Paul] — That is a 
sentence which reassures me, my dear. Bt;sides, however purely 
intellectual may be tlie movement in my salon, it is not with- 
out attraction for elevated spirits. And by the way, the soiree 
to-day will be particularly intere.sting. M. de Saint-Reault is 
to read us an extract from his unpublished work on Rama- 
Ravana and the Sanskrit legends. 

Paul — Reall3' ! Oh, Jeanne ! 

Jeanne — How fortunate ! 

Mme. de Ceran — After which, I think I can promise you 
something from M. Bcllac-. 

Jeanne — The Professor ! 

Mme. de CSran — Do you know him? 

Jeanne — What lady does not know him ? Oh, that will be 
charming ! 

Mme. de CSran — A familiar talk, ad usum mundi, — a few. 
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words only, but rare fruit ; and lastly, to conclude, the reading 
of an unpublished piece. 

Pavl — Oh ! in verse, perhaps ? 

Mme. de CSran — Yes, the first work of a young unknown 
poet whom they will present to me this evening, and whose 
work is to be accepted by the Theatre Fran^ais. 

Paul — These are pieces of good fortune wliich the refined 
encounter only with you. Countess. 

Mme. de CSran \to .Jeanne] — Does not all this literature 
frighten you a little, madame? For the truth is that a soiree 
like this is so much lost to your beauty. 

Jeanne [gravely'\ — What the vulgar call time lost is very 
often time gained, as M. do Tocqueville says ! 

Mme. de CSran [looking at her in astonishment, says in a low 
voice to Paul] — She is charming ! [Saint-Keault rises and 
goes toward the door.] Why, Saint-lleault, are you going? 

Saint- JtSault [as he goes] — To the station : excuse me. A 
telegram — I shall be back in ten minutes. 

Mme. de CSran — There is certainly something — [Searches 
on the table. — To Jeanne and Paul.] Pardon! [Itings; 
Fkancois appears.] The newspapers? 

Francois — M. do Saint-lleault took them this morning, 
your Ladyship. They are in his room. 

Paul [drawing the Journal A musant /rowi his pocket] — If 
you would be pleased. Countess — 

[Jeanne stops him abruptly, draws the Journal des Debats 
from her own, and hands it to Mme. de CSran. 

Jeanne — It is to-day’s. 

Mme. de CSran — With pleasure — 1 am curious — pardon 
me again. [ Opens the paper and reads.] 

Paul [low, to his ^vife] — Bravo ! Cood enough I Keep 
on ! That .Joubert was exquisite ! and the Tocqueville I 
Why, how — 

Jeanne [low] — It isn’t De Tocqueville, it’s myself. 

Paul— Oh \ 

3Ime. de CSran [reading] — “Revel very sick.” There 
now ! I was sure ! Saint-lleault doesn’t lose any time. [Pass- 
ing the journal to Paul.] I have learned what I wished to 
know — thank you. I will not detain you : you will be shown 
your rooms. We dine at six precisely: the Duchess is very 
exact, you know. At four, consomm4 ; at five, a walk ; at six, 
dinner. [Four o'clock strikes.] And stay, there is four now. 
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Scene VI. 

!Z%e Duchess enters^ followed by FRANgois who places her arm- 
chair and tapestry basket, and a Chambermaid who carries the 

consommi. She sits down in the easy-chair prepared for her. 

Mme. de Geran — My dear aunt, allow me to present to you — 

Duchess [installing herself]^ — Wait a minute — wait a min- 
ute. There! Now — present who to me? [Looks through 
her double eyeglass.'\ It isn’t Raymond, I don’t suppose? 
I’ve known him this many a year. 

Paul [advancing with Jeanne] — No, Duchess; but Mme. 
Paul Raymond, his wife, if you please. 

Duchess [eying over Jeanne, tvho salutes her"] — She is 
pretty I She is vei'y pretty I With my little Suzanne, and 
Lucy in spite of her glasses, there’ll be three pretty women 
in this house. Gracnous, that will be none too many. [Drinks 
soup. — To Jeanne.] And how did such a charming girl as 
you come to marry that dreadful republican? 

Paul [erclaiming^ — Oh, Duchess? I a republican ! 

Duchess — Well, you have been one, anyhow. 

Paul — Oil, well, like everybody else, when I was little. 
It’s the political measles. Duchess: everybody has to have it. 

Duchess [lawjhituf^ — I la, ha! the measles! That’s funny. 
[To Jeanne.] And you, are you a little gay too, my dear 
child, eh ? 

Jeanne [mth reserve^ — Mere}', your Grace, 1 am no enemy 
to proper enjoyment — and I — 

Duchess — Yes indeed, there's a difference between a lark 
and you, I see that. So much the worse ! so much the worse ! 
I like to have folks gay, for my part — especially at your age. 
[To the Chambermaid.] Here, take this away. [Pointing to 
her cup.l 

Mme. de Ciran [to the Chambermaid] — Will you conduct 
Mme. Raymond to her room, mademoiselle? [To Jeanne.] 
Your apartment is beside mine. 

Jearme — Thank you, madame. [To Paul.] Come, dear, 
this way. 

Mme. de C^ran — No, your husband I have put over there 
on the other side, with us workers ; between the count, my sou, 
and M. Bellac, in the pavilion that we call here — a little pre- 
tentiously, perhaps — the Pavilion of the Muses. [To Paul.J 
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Francois will show you the way : I thought you would be better 
situated for work there. 

Paul — Admirably, Countess, and I thank you. [j£ANN|; 
pinches him.'\ Aigh ! 

Jeanne \^softly'\ — Go on, dear ! 

Paul \loiv'\ — At least you will come and help me unpack 
my trunks. 

Jeanne — How ? 

Paul — Hy the corridons, above. 

Duchess [to Mme. i>e CkiiAN] — If you imagine you are 
giving them any pleasure by your “separation of bodies” — 

Jeanne [loto, to Paul] — 1 am too good-natured. 

Mme. de. C6ran [to Jeannr] — Why, does this arrangement 
annoy you 

Jeanne — T, your Ladyship? Not the least in the world. 
Moreover, you know better than any one else quid decent., quid 
non. 

Mme. de GSran [to Paul] — Altogether charming! 

[They go out, Paul to the right, Jeanne to the left. 

.Sc:knk VI J. 

Duchess [seated near the table on the left and working at her 
tapestry'] — Huh! she speaks Latin! Well, well! she won’t 
disfigure the collection. 

3Ime. de Ceran — You know, aunt, that Revel is at the point 
of death. 

Duchess — He doesn’t do Jiny thing but that; and besides, 
what has that to do with me? 

Mme. de CSran [seating herself] — Why, aunt ! Revel is a 
second Saint-Reault. He holds at least fifteen offices : that of 
director in the Junior School among others, a situation that 
leads to ev'erything; that’s what Roger must have. He has 
just come back to-day, and I have the secretary of the Minis^ 
try to dinner this evening, you know. 

Duchess — Ye^s, a new stratum called Tonlonnier. 

3Ime. de CSran — This evening I carry off the place. 

Duchess — 'rhen you are going to make a schoolmaster of 
your son, at pre.sent? 

3Ime. de C6ran — But it’s the first round of the ladder, 
aunt, don’t you understand ! ’ 

Duchess — To be sure, you’ve brought him up like a tutor. ■ 
H Mme. de Cdran — I have made a serious man of him? aunt; 
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Ducheis — Oh yes, talk of that! A man of twenty-eight, 
who has not yet even — got into one scrape, I’ll bet on it: if 
that isn’t shameful ! 

Mme. de CSran — At thirty he will be in the Institute; at 
thirty-five in the Chamber. 

Duchess — W ell, well ! actually, you are going to begin over 
again with the son what you did with the father ? 

Mme. de C6ran — Did I do so badly by him, then? 

Duchess — Oh, as for your husband, I’ve nothing to say : a 
dried-up heart, a mediocre intelligence — 

Mme. de Ceran — Aunt ! 

Duchess — Let me alone, will you : your husband was a fool ! 

Mme. de CSran — Duchess ! 

Duchess — A fool with Deportment! You shoved him into 
politics. He was a marked-out man. And yet all you could 
make of him was a minister of agriculture and commerce. 
That wasn’t much to brag of ! Well, let it pass for him : 
but for Roger, it’s another thing, — he is intelligent, he must 
have a heart or else he’ll have. got — oh, good gracious! or else 
lie won’t be my nephew. You don’t think of that, do you? 

Mme. de Ceran — I think of his career, aunt. 

Duchess — And of his haiipiness? 

Mme. de CSran — I have thought of that. 

Duchess — Oh yes, indeed ! Lucy, isn’t it ? They write to 
each other, I know : slie’s pretty — Imt pshaw I A girl with 
glasses and without any bust — do you call that tliinking of his 
liappiness ? ' 

Mme. de CSran — Duchess, you are dreadful. 

Duchess — A sort of aerolite who fell hero for a fortnight 
and has been here ten years, a ptsdant who corresponds with 
the great scholars and translates Schopenhauer. 

Mme. de CSran — A seri(»us, educated jierson, an orphan, 
extremely rich and well born, the niece of the Lord Chancellor, 
who recommended her to me — that will be a wife for Roger — - 

Duchess — That Knglish bankeress! — brrr ! Just by kiss- 
ing her he’ll get his nose frozen. Besides, you’re on the wrong 
track, you know. In the first place, Bellac is in love with her ; 
yes, the professor. Oh, he has wanted too many lessons of me. 
— And then, she is in love with him. 

Mme. de CSran — Lucy? 

Duchess — Yes, Lucy! exactly! Just like all the rest of 
you; too: you’re all crazy over him! — OJi, I know that^ 
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business better than you do, maybe. — No, no, it isn’t Lucy 
that is to be your son’s. 

Mine, de C4ran — Yes, it is Suzanne : I know your designs. 

Duchess — And I don’t liide them I Yes, if I brought Su- 
zanne to your house, it was so he’d marry her ; if I wanted him 
to be her tutor, and after a fashion her master, it was so he’d 
marry her ; and he will marry her, I count on it. 

Mme, de G4ran — You count without me. Duchess, for I will 
never consent to it ! 

Duchess — And why not ? A child — 

Mme. de C^ran — Disquieting in origin, disquieting in be- 
havior, without education, without breeding ! 

Duchess [bursting/ into a laughj — Just me, at her age ! | 

Mme. de C6ran — Without fortune, without birth 1 

Duchess — Without birtli I The daughter of my poor 
Georges, so beautiful, so kind, so bravo — your cousin, after all. 

Mme. de CSran — A natural child ! 

Duchess — Natural! Well, what of it? Natural! As if 
all children weren’t natural! — You make me laugh! And 
then, besides, he acknowledged her. And then — and then — 
you’ll come out nowhere, you know, if the devil mixes in it — 
and so I have to ! 

Mme. de C6ran — He has mixed himself in it. Duchess, but 
not as you hojm : it is you who are on the wrong track. 

Duchess — Oh, the professor! yes, yes, Bellac. You told 
me that. Then you think nobody can go to his lectures with- 
out falling in love with him? 

Mme. de C4ran — But Suzanne has never mis.sed one, aunt, 
and she takes notes, and she writes them out, and she works : 
Suzanne doing serious work ! And when he is there, she never 
leaves him for an instant — she drinks in his words. And all 
that for instruction, forsooth ? Oh, pshaw ! it isn’t the instruc- 
tion she loves, it’s the instructor ! that’s just as clear ! Be- 
sides, one has only to see her with Lucy : she’s jealous of her. 
And that coquetry that has come to her, and her character for 
some time since ? She sings, she sulks, she blushes, she turns 
pale, she laughs, she cries — 

Duchess — April showers : it’s the flower beginning to blow. 
She is bored, is that child. 

Mme. de CSran — Here? 

Duchess — -Here! Oh my, do you imagine people get any 
inn here? I myself, mind you, 1! do you suppose if 1 were 
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eighteen I’d be here, with all your old women and all your old 
men? Oh, yes, perhaps! — Why, I’d be always squeezed in 
with the young people, I would ! and the youngest possible, 
and the handsomest possible ! W e women, mind — there’s 
only one thing that never bores us, and that is to love and be 
loved I And the older I grow, the more I see there’s no other 
happiness in the world. 

Mme. de CSran — There are more serious things, aunt. 

Duchess — More serioiis than love ? Oh, come ! In other 
words, when you lose hold of that, you make out with others ; 
when we get old we have false enjoyments as we have false 
teeth, but there’s only one true sort ! just one ! it’s love, I tell 
you ! 

Mme. de C6ran — You are romantic, aunt. 

Duchess — That’s on account of my age, niece. Women are 
that twice ; at sixteeti for themselves, at sixty for others. — To 
sum up, you want Lucy to marry your son ; I want it should 
be Suzanne ; you say it is Suzanne that loves liellac, I tell you 
it is Lucy. Perhaps both of us are wrong. It’s Roger that 
must judge. 

Mme. de Cdran — What ? 

Duchess — Yes: I shall set forth the whole situation to 
him not later than immediately after he gets here. 

Mme. de C4ran — You will? 

Duchess — Oh, he’s her tutor! He’s got to know about it. 
[Aside.] And besides, it will stir him up a little, and he 
needs it ! 

Scene VIII. 

Enter Lucy, in full low-necked toilette and a tippet. 

Lucy — I think your son is here, madame. 

Mme. de (Jiran — 'I'lie Count ! 

Duchess — Roger ! 

Lucy — II is carriage is entering the court. 

Mme. de OSran — At last ! 

Duchess — W ere you afraid he wouldn’t come back ? 

Mme.^ de CSran — That he wouldn’t come back in time, yes 
— on account of that position. 

Lucy — Oh ! He wrote me this morning that he would 
arrive to-day, Thursday. 

Duchess — And you cut the Professor’s lecture to see him 
sooner? Well, that’s good. 
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I/ucy Oh, it isn’t for that, madame. 

Duchess [low, to Mme. de C^kan] — You see? [Aloud.'\ 
No? 

Lucy — No — I was hunting — I — it was something else 
that kept me away. 

Duchess — But it isn’t for the aforesaid Schopenhauer that 
jf'ou’ve got up that toilette, I imagine? 

Lucy — But aren’t we to receive here this evening, madame ? 

Duchess [low to Mme. de C/iRAff] — Bellac, it’s clear 
enough. [To Lucy.] My comjjlimeiits, moreover. There’s 
only those frightful glasses — why do you wear such infamies ? 

Lucy — Because 1 can’t see without them, madame. 

Duchess — A nice reason! [Aside.'\ She is practical. I 
have a horror of that ! All the same, she isn’t as thin as I 
imagined. These English are agreeable surprises. 

Mme. de 04ran — Ah I here’s my son. 

Scene IX. 

Enter Roger. 

Roger — Mother I oh, mother ! how happy I am to see you 
again. 

Mme. de Gh'an — And I the same, ray dear child. [Crives 
him her hand to Am.] 

Roger — How long it has been! Once more I [Kisses her 
hand again.'\ 

Duchess [a8ide'\ — They don’t choke each other. 

Mme. de C^ran [calling his attention to Mme. de Rj^viele] 
— The.Ducliess, my friend. 

Roger [<]oing to the Duchess] — Duchess ! 

Duchess — (.’all me aunt, and kiss me ! 

Roger — My dear aunt — to kiss her hand.^ 

Duchess — No ! no ! On tlie cJieeks for me, on the cheeks; 
those are the little perquisites of my age. Now look straight at 
me I You’ve still got your little tutorial air ! Well, you’ve let 
your mustaches grow : he’s every bit a darling like that, the 
boy is. 

Mme. de C^ran — I hope, Roger, you will cut those oflf. 

Roger — Yes, mother, don’t worry. Ah, Lucy ; good morn- 
ing, Lucy I ■ 

Lucy — Good morning, Roger 1 [They sihake hands. ^ Did 
you have a pleasant journey ? , . . j 
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Roger — Oh ! the most interesting kind : fancy a country 
almost unexplored, and as I wrote you, a veritable mine for the 
scientist, the poet, and the artist. 

Rucheu — And the women? Tell me a little about the 
women. 

Mme. de Cdran — Duchess 1 

Roger [m a»tonishment'\ — What women, aunt ? 

Duchess — The women of the East, who are so beautiful, it 
seems ah, you rascal ! 

Roger — I assure you, aunt, I lacked the time to verify that 

— detail'. 

Duchess \indignantly'\ — Detail ! 

Roger \smiling'\ — Besides, the government did not send mo 
out for that. 

Duchess — Well, what did you see, then ? 

Roger — You will read it all in the Revue ArchSologiqm. 
Lucy — On the funeral monuments of western Asia, isn’t it, 
Roger ? 

Roger — Yes. Oh, Lucy ! there are tumuli there — 

Duchess — Come, come, you can be sentimeiital when you 
are by yourselves. Talk to me a little : you must be tired. 
Have you just arrived? 

Roger — Oh, no, aunt! I have been in Paris since last 
evening. 

Duchess — Did you go to the theater ? 

Roger — No, I simply went to see the Minister. 

Mme. de Cdraii — That’s right ! and what did he say to you?- 
Lucy — I will leave you. 

Mme. de Ceran — Oh, you can stay, Lucy. 

Lucy — No, it is better manners to leave yo\i ; I will be back 
shortly; — good-bye, Roger. [^Gioes him her hand.^ 

Roger [pressing her hand^ — (lood-bye, Lucy. ; 

Duchess [aside] — As for those two. I’ll warrant them calm! 

— one couldn’t be calmer. 

[Lucy goes out, Rogkh accompanies her as far as door on right, 
Mme. de CkuAN seats herself in easy-chair beside table. 

• 

Scene X. 

Mme. de Qiran — Well, what did the Minister say to you ? 
Duchess — Ah, yes, that’s right, let’s talk a little about 
what’s happened this long while. 

Roger — He questioned me on the results of my voyage, and 
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requested my report with the briefest delay, assigning for the 
day of its deposit a recompense which you divine, do you not‘;(^ 
[Shows his button-hole, in which is the ribbon qf the Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. 

Mme. de Ciran — Officer? That is well, but I have better. 
And what next? 

* Itoger — And next, he charged me to present his respects to 
you, mother, begging you to keep him in mind for that bill in 
the Senate. 

Mme. de CSran — I will keep him in mind if he will keep 
us in mind. You must begin on your report without delay. 

Roger — At once. 

Mme. de C^ran — You sent cards to the President’s house ? 

Roger — Yes, this morning; and to those of General de 
Briais and Madame de Vielfond. 

Mme. de C6ran — Good ! People must know of your return. 
And I will have a note sent to the papers too. On that point, 
one observation : The articles you have sent from abroad are 
very well; only I have discovered with surprise a tendency 
to — what shall I say?- — to imagination, to style; there are 
descriptions of nature — digressions — there are even verses — 
[in a tone of sorrouful reproach'\ verses of Alfred de Musset, 
my child ! 

Rnchess — Yes indeed, it was almost amusing, on my word. 

Mme. de C4ran — The Duchess is jesting, my dear ; but 
guard yourself against poetry, I beg. You are treating of 
serious matters ; be serious. 

Roger — I didn’t suppose, mother — but how does one rec- 
ognize that an article is serious? 

Duchess [showing a pamphlet] — By its not being cut, my dear. 

Mme. de CVmn— Your aunt exaggerates, my child; but 
come, believe me, no poetry. And now, we dine at six. You 
have your report on the tumuli to do, and an hour before you. 
I will not detain you : off to your work, go ! 

Duchess — One instant! Now that your outpourings of 
the heart are through with, let’s talk business, if you please. 
And Suzanne ? 

Roger — Oh, that dear little girl, where is she ? 

Duchess — At the course of comparative literatures, my dear. 

Roger — Suzanne ? 

Duchess — Yes, at Bellac’s course. 

Roger — Bellac ? — Mm. — Bellac ? 
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Duchesi — A this-winter’s mushroom, the fashionable savant, 
one of those Normal School dan<ly abbes, who court women 
and are courted by them, and push themselves by that means. 
The Princess Okolitch, who is mad about him, — like all us old 
women, for that matter, — struck the notion of having him give 
twice a week, in her drawing-room, a course of which literature 
is the pretext and tittle-tattle the t)l)ject. Now, by dint of 
seeing all the upper-ten petticoats smitten with the genius of 
this young, amiable, fertile Vadius, it seems your pupil has 
done like the others, that’s all ! 

Mme. de CSran — This is useless, Duchess — 

Duchess — Pardon me, he is her tutor, and he ought to know 
everything. 

Roger — Hut what does all this mean, aunt? 

Duchess — It means that Suzanne is in love with this gentle- 
man ! There ! do you understand ? 

Roger — Suzanne ! — oh, pshaw : that half-grown girl ! 

Duchess — Oh, it doesn’t take long for a half-grown girl to 
turn into a full-grown woman, you must know. 

Roger — Suzanne! 

Duchess — Well, anyway, that’s what your nmthcr maintains. 

Mme. de Cdran — I maintain — I maintain that that — young 
lady is obviously seeking for the good graces of a man much 
too serious to marry her, but enough of a lady’s man to amuse 
himself with her ; and I maintain that in my house, this affair, 
which as yet is nothing more than an impropriety, shall not 
grow into a scandal. 

Duchess [to Roger] — You understand? 

Roger — liut, mother, you astouml me ! Suzanne ! a child 
that I left in short dresses, climbing trees ; a little girl I set 
tasks for, who jumped into luy la]), who called me “papa” — 
pshaw, it’s impossible ! — such precocious depravity — 

Duchess — Depravity, because she’s in love ! Oh, you are 
your mother’s son with a vengeance ! — And as to being preco- 
cious, at her age it was many a day since my heart had spoken. 
He was a hussai*, was mine ! Yes, blue and gold ! suj)erb ! He 
was as stupid as his sword I but at that age — I A new heart 
is like a new house — the ones that dry the plastering are not 
the true tenants ! — Well, it seems that IJellac — oh, it doesn’t 
seem likely, but girls — must be watched. [Aatde.] I don’t 
believe a word of it, but it will stir him up. [Aloud.'\ And 
that’s why you will please me by burying those tumuli of yours, 
and occupying yourself with her and nothing but her. 
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Scene XI. 

Suzanne [^entering stealthily behind and putting her hand over 
his eyes'\ — I’eekaboo ! 

lioyer [rising] — Eh ? 

Suzanne [coming around and standing before him] — Ah I 
there she is. 

Roger [in surprise] — But, mademoiselle — 

Suzanne — W retch ! not to recognize your daughter. 

Roger — Suzanne ! 

Duchess [aside] — He’s blushing. 

Suzanne — W ell ! aren’t 3 'ou going to kiss me ? 

Mme. de G6ran — Come, Suzanne, this is not becoming — 

Suzanne — To kiss my father ? — Well ! [ Goes to him.] 

Duchess [to Roger] — Oh, kiss her, why don’t you! [They 
kiss.] 

Suzanne — I’m so glad ! — Just imagine, I didn’t know you 
were coming to-day ! It was Mme. de Saint-Reault that told 
me at the lecture, just now ; then without saying a word — I 
was right close to a doo/ — I skipped out and ran for the rail- 
road station ! 

Mme. de C6ran — Alone ? 

Suzanne — Yes, all alone ! Oh, it was so amusing ! — But 
the funniest thing, you’ll see ! 1 got to the ticket window — 

no money, oh dear I When he noticed it, a gtuitleman that was 
getting his ticket offered to get mine — a very polite j^oung man. 
He was just going to Saint-Cerniain. And then another, a 
most respectable old gentleman ! And then a third, and then 
everjdnxly, all the gentlemen that were there — tliey were all 
going to Saint-Germain. “ But, mademoiselle, 1 beg you ! ” — 
“I could not suffer — ” “Me, mademoiselle, mo!” I gave 
the preference to the respectable old gentleman : you under- 
stand, it was more discreet. 

Mme. de Ciran — You accepted it? 

Suzanne — Why, I couldn’t stay there, you know. 

Mme. de G6ran — From a stranger ? 

Suzanne — What, when he was a respectable old gentleman ? 
Oh, he was ever so nice : he helped me get into the car — oh, 
ever so nice ! they all were, for that matter ; for they all got 
in with us. And so kind ! Tho^' offered me the corners, they 
raised the windows, and then they were so pressing — “ Here, 
jnademoiselle ! ” “No, 3 'ou will be riding backwards!” 
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Excuse me, sit there: not in the sun, mademoiselle!’* — and 
they made bows, just as they would to a lady. — Oli yes* 
it’s amusing to travel alone ! — It was only the respectable old 
gentleman, who kept talking to me about his immense property 
— I didn’t like that a bit. 

Mme. de C^ran — Why, this is monstrous ! 

Suzanne — Oh no; but the most surprising thing is that 
when wo got here, 1 found my j>ocket-book again ! in my 
pocket ! Then 1 paid back the respectable old gentleman, I 
made a handsome curtsy to the other gentlemen, and came out. 
Oh dear, they all looked tat me so — [To Rogku] — -like you, 
just ! — What ails him ? — Come then, kiss me again ! 

Mme. de G6mn [to the DmniKSs] — This is an indecorum 
that surpasses all the others. 

Suzanne — An indecorum ! 

DueheftH — Y<iu see well enough she has no consciousness — 

Mme. de Ceran — A young gii‘1 alone on the railroad ! 

Suzanne — hucy goes ojit all alone. 

Mme. de Gdran — Lucy is not eighteen. 

Suzanne — 1 should think not ! She's twenty-four if she’s a 
day ! 

Mme. de Cdran — Lucy knows liow to conduct herself. 

Suzanne — Why ? becaxise she weai's glassc^s? 

Duchenif [laui/hin^'\ — Oood, Suzanne I [AxiWe.] I do adore 
that child ! 

Mme. de Cdran — Lucy wasn’t sent home from the convent. 

Suzanne — Oh, that — that was an injustice, you’ll see in a 
minute. When I got too sick of — 

Mme. de Cdran — It is needless : your tutor knows it all. 

Suzanne — Yes, but he doesn’t know why. You’ll see if it 
wasn’t an injustice. When I got too sick of the class, I got 
myself sent outdoors — to tak<^ a walk in the garden, you know. 
Oh my! it was just as easy — I knew how. In the midst of a 
total silence. I’d exclaim, “Ah, what a genius Voltaire was ! ” 
Sister .Seraphine would say to me right away, “ L(*ave the room, 
miss!” It didn't take long, and it always worked. One day 
when tlje sun was just lovely, I looked out of the window, and 
all at once I said, “Ah, what a genius Voltaire was !” and 1 
waited. Not a word ! I said again, “ Oh, V oltaire was such — ” 
Still nothing — dead silence ! I was so astonished that I turned 
round. The mother superior was there ; I hadn’t heard her 
come in. Tableau ! She didn’t send me into the garden ; not 
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much ! She sent me back here ! Ah, well, worse luck ! — I’ve 
had enough convent like that — now I’m a woman ! So there ! 

Mme. de Giran — Your conduct scarcely proves it. Mme. 
de Saint-lleault must be dying of uneasiness. 

Suzanne — Oh, the lecture was nearly done; she’ll be here 
in a minute with the others and M. Bellac. Oh, didn’t he speak 
to-day ! Oh ! 

Duchess [looking at Roger] — Hm ! 

Suzanne — And how the ladies did applaud him I And in 
such toilettes ! It looked like a marriage at Saint-Clotilde. 
Oh, but he was [souriding a kiss on her fingers'] superb ! 

Duchess [looking at Roger] — Hm ! 

Suzanne — Superb! And you ought to have heard the 
ladies — “ Ah, charming ! cbanning ! ” Mme. de Loudan set up 
little guinea-pig sc^ucals over it. Aigh ! aigh ! aigh 1 I don’t 
like that woman at all ! 

Duchess [looking at Roger] — Urn ! [To Suzanne.] Then 
those are the notes you take of the lectures, are they? 

Suzanne — Oh, I take others. [To RorruH.] You’ll see. 

Duchess [to Roger, taking the packet of notes which SuzANNE 
has laid on the table on entering] — We can see immediately. 
[Five o'clock strikes.] Five o’clock ! Oh ! oh ! and my walk ! 
[Low, to Roger.] Well, do you see anything there — for 
Bellac? 

Roger — No, I — 

Duchess — Search ! • Examine ! Decipher ! She’s a palimp- 
sest well worth any other. After all, it’s your profession. 

Roger — I don’t understand it at all. 

Duchess — And it’s your duty ! 

Mme. de G^ran [aside] — What an amount of lost time ! 

Duchess [aside, looking at Roger] — It’s stirring him up! 

Suzanne [aside, looking at all of them] — What’s the matter 
with them? 

[Duchess and Mme. de Ceran go out. 
Scene XII. 

Suzanne — How you look at me! Because I came alone? 
Are you angry? 

Roger — No, Suzanne ; but still you ought to comprehend — 

Suzanne — But you don’t call me thou: isn’t that because 
you are angry? 
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Roger — No, but still — 

Suzanne — Then it’s because you find I’m a woman now — 
huh? — yes, isn’t it? Tell me, oh, do tell me! — it would 
please me so much. 

Roger — Yes, Suzanne, you are a woman now; and that is 
exactly why you must observe thinj^s more closely. 

Suzanne [^squeezing against him'\ — That’s it, scold me : I 
like to have you. 

Roger \jgently repulsing /ter] — There, stay so ! 

Suzanne — Now just wait, you don’t call me thou : don’t you 
want me to call you so either? 

Roger — It would be better not to. 

Suzanne — Oh, how amusing ! but it isn’t easy. 

Roger — There are many other proprieties to which you 
must bind yourself down henceforth, and that is precisely where 
the reproach — 

Suzanne — Yes, yes ! oh, I know : no deportment ! M . 

Bellac has told me enough about that. 

Roger — Ah ! M . — 

Suzanne — Hut what is it you want ! no means — it isn’t 
my fault, so there ; 1 tell you truly, truly. You see, it isn’t 
easy ; but I did honestly make a resolution that on thy — on 
your return, thou — you — oh dear ! I can’t do it ! worse luck 

— that will have to go for another time : — yes, I made a reso- 
lution that on thy return thou shouldst find me as stiff as Imcy, 
and that how I had studied ! There’s six montlis I study hard 

— and then, all at once I find you’ve got here, and, rattlety- 
bang ! six months lost, and my stage debut is a fizzle after all ! 

Roger [reproachfully'^ — “ My stage debut is a fizzle ! ” 

Suaanne — Ah yes, I’m glad you've got back I — 1 love you 
so much I Oh, so much ! I adore you I 

Roger — Suzanne! Suzanne! Drop this habit of yours of 
using words you do not realize the full import of. 

Suzanne — What ! I don’t realize — ! But I realize perfectly 
well ! I adore you, I say. Don’t you love me ? such a funny 
expression as you have ! Why do you have such a funny ex- 
pression.? Don’t you love me better than Lucy ? 

Roger — Suzanne ! 

Suzanne — That’s just it! You’re going to marry her, 
aren’t you? 

Roger — Suzanne — • 

Suzanne — They told me so. 

VOL. xzrii. — 19 ' 
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Roger — Come, come ! — 

SvLzanne — Then why did you write to her? — Yes, you 
wrote her twenty -seven letters — to her I Oh, I’ve kept count 
of them — twenty-seven. 

Roger — Thtsy were about matters — 

Suzanne^ — And another this morning — still about mat- 
ters, I suppose ? What did you write to her this morning, say. 

Roger — Why, merely that I was to arrive Thursday. 

Suzanne — That you wei-e to arrive Thursday? only that? 
very likely I Then why didn’t, you write to me ? I would have 
seen you iirst. 

Roger — But haven’t I written to you during ray absence? 
and often. 

Suzanne — Oh, often! — ten times! and even those, little 
sentences about nothing at all, at the bottom of a page, as you 
would to a baby. 1 am not a baby any more, there ! I have 
thought a great deal in these six months ; I have learned things ! 

Roger — What? what things? [Si:zanne learn on his 
shoulder and cries. Suzanne, what's the matter with you? 

Suzanne [wiping her eyes and trying to laugli] — Oh, and I 
have worked so ! oil, a lot ! You know, my piano — that hor- 
rible piano. — Well, 1 play Schumann, now: that’s pretty stiff, 
isn’t it? 

Rogei Oh ! — 

Suzanne — Don’t you want I should play it? 

Roger — No — later. 

Suzanne — You are good and right ! And I have grown 
/ery learned, too. 

Roger — Yes, you follow M. Bellac’s courses; it is Bellac 
that has replaced me, then? 

Suzanne — Yes. Oh, he has been so kind ! Oh, 1 love him 
a lot, too., 

Roger — Huh ! 

Suzanne [eagerly'] — Are you jealous of him? 

Roger — 1 — 

■ Suzanne — (^h, tell me so — I understand that I I am so 
jealous myself! — oh! — but why should you be? You and 
anybody else isn’t the same thing. You are not my father, are 
you ? 

Roger — Excuse me : your father — 

Suzanne — Then what are you? Come, pet me a little, as 
you used to. 
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Moger as I used to. 

Suzanne — Yes ! yes I as you used to. \^Croes to kiss him,^ 
Hoger — Suzanne ! oh no, not that any more. 

Suzanne — Why ? 

Roger — Come, keep oft'. Tck ! tck ! tck ! [/S'eafs himself 
on ike «<?/«.] 

Suzanne — I love to have you go “ Tck ! tck ! tck ! ” 

Roger [as before] — Be reasonable. 

Suzanne — Oh, there's been reason enough for to-day ! 

[Rumples his hair, laughing. 
Roger — Keep away with you ! — A big girl ! 

Suzanne [jealously] — 04i ! if it was Lucy — 

^ Roger — 'I'here, behave thyself ! 

Suzanne — You called me thou! a forfeit! [/SiY# doum in 
his lap and kisses him.] 

Roger — Suzanne, once more — 

Suzanne — Yes, once more. [ him.] 

Roger [repxdsing her and rising] — This is unbearable I 
Suzanne — I am a jdague, ain't I? Pshaw! I’m going to 
look over my buncli of notes, that will make us friends again. 
[Stops at the door and looks.] Ah, there are the ladies and 
M. Bollac ! What — Lucy is in low neck ! Wait a minute;. 
[Hurries out.] 

Roger [alone, much agitated!] — Unbearable I 

SCKNE XI 11. 

Enter DuciiESS. 

Duchess — W ell ? 

Roger — Well ? 

Duchess — How agitated you are ! 

Roger — VYell ! — She has been very affectionate —-perhaps 
too much so ! 

Duchess — I promise to commiserate you. Then you haven’t 
found anything ? But I’ve foinid this. [Drakes a card portrait 
from Su'/jA^’Sk’h package of notes.] 

Roger. — The photograph — '! 

Duchess — t)f the professor — yes. 

Roger — Among her notes ! 

Duchess [airily] — Yes, but that — 

Roger — Ah ! pardon me, that — 

The Ladies outside — An admirable lecture ! Magnificent I 
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Duchesi — There he is, the beautiful object ! with his body- 
guards I 


Scene XIV. 

JEnter Bbllac, Mme. Arriego, Mme. de Loudan, Mme. de 
Saint-REault, Mme. de CEran, Lucy. 

Mme. de Saint-RSatdt — Superb — it was superb ! 

Bellac — Mme. de Saint-Reault, spare me ! 

Mme. de Loudan — Ideal ! do you hear ? ideal ! 

Bellac — Marquise ! 

Mme. Arriego — Beautiful I beautiful ! Oh I I feel im- 
passioned ! 

Bellac — Mme. Arriego ! there ! 

Mme. de Loudan — In short, ladies, say the word: it was 

— dangerous ! but isn’t that his besetting habit ? 

Bellac — Oh, pray, Mme. de Loudan. 

Mme. de Loudan — Oh ! to begin with, I am mad over your 
talent — yes, yes, mad ! and so are all of you I Oh, I don't 
hide it I I tell it everywhere ! cynically ! — You are one of 
the gods of my Olympus ! — it is fetishism ! 

Mme. ArriSgo — You know I have one of his autographs in 
my locket. [^Points to her neck.~\ There. 

Mme. de Loudan [pointirig to her bosom^ — And I one of his 
pens, there ! 

Duchess j[to Roger] — Old cats ! 

Mme. de Loudan {to Mme. de CEran] — Ah, Countess, why 
were you not at this lecture ? 

Mme. de C6ran {presenting Roger] — Here is my exeuse ! 
My son, ladies. 

Ladies — Ah, Count ! 

Mme. de Loudan — So that is the returned exile ! 

Roger {howing'\ — Ladies ! 

Mme. de CSran {presenting Bellac to her son] — M. Bellac, 

— Count Roger de C6ran. 

Mme. de Loudan — I knew the obstacle was insurmountable 

— but you, Lucy, you — 

Lucy — I ? I had business here. 

Mme. de Loudan — You absent, his Muse failed him. 

Bellac {gallantly'\ — Ah, Marquise, I could answer you ; you 
are another of them. 
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Mme. de Loudan — He is charming. Lucy.] Ah, you 

don’t know wlmt 3 'ou lost. 

Lvicy — ^ Oh, I know — 

Mme. Arri^yo — No, she does not know ! A flame ! A 
passion ! 

Mme. de Jjoudan — A sweetness of language! A delicacy 
of thought I 

Bellac — Before such an auditory, who would not be elo- 
quent ? 

Bucdiesit — And what did he talk about to-day ? 

All — Love ! 

Duchees [^0 Uookh] — Of course ! 

Mme. Arrieyo — And like a poet ! 

Mme. de Loudan. — And like a savant! a psychologist 
coupled with a rlrcanier ! a lyre and a scalpel ! — It was — ah ! 
there was only one thing I cannot accept, and that is that love 
has its source in instinct. 

Bellac — But, Marquise, 1 said — 

Mme. de Loudan — Ah ! not that — no, no 1 

Bellac — I spoke of love in nature. 

Mme. de Loudan — Instinct — i)ah ! Ladies, help me, de- 
fend me ! Luc}'^ ! 

Bellac — You choose ill. Marquise, — Miss Watson holds by 
instinct. 

Mme. de Saint-Tleault — Is it possible, Lucy I 

Mme. de Loudan — Instinct ! 

Mme. Arrieyo — In love ! 

Mme. de Loudan — But that is to rob the soul of its most 
beautiful blossom : why, then there is no longer either good or 
evil, Lucy — 

Lucy \coldly~\ — The problem here is neither of good nor 
evil, madaiue, but of the very existence of the species. 

Ladies [protestiny^ — Oh-b-h ! 

Duchess [wsiWe] — Decidedly she is practical ! 

Mme. de Loudan \with indiynation'\ — Stop, you <lebaloizo 
Love ! 

Luey--^ Hunter and Darwin — 

Mme. de Loudan — No! no! no one knows better than I 
the fatalities of the body ! Matter dominates us, oppresses us, 
I know it ! I feel it ! but leave us at least the psychical refuge 
of pure ecstasies ! 

Bellac — But, Marquise — 
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Mme. de Loudan — Be silent ! you are a groveler ! I will 
not strike my God — that would be a sacrilege, — but I refuse^ 
to follow suit. 

Duchens [asidel — Little old flyaway ! 

Bellac — We shall be reconciled, I hope, when you read my 
book. 

Mme. de Loudan — But when ? oh, when ? Ah, that book, 
the whole world is waiting for it ! and he won’t tell us any- 
thing about it, not even the title ! 

All — 'riie title, at least the title ! 

Mme. Arri^go — Lucy ! you ! you insist on it ! 

Lucy — VV ell — the title ? 

Bellac [to Lucy, after a time~\ — “Melanges 1 ” 

Mme. de Loudan — Oh, how nice that is ! — but when ? 6h, 
when ? 

Bellac — I am hastening the publication, feeling assured 
that it will give me one more claim to the position I solicit. 

Mme. de Ceran — You solicit ? 

Mme. Arri^go — What more can he desire ? 

Mme. de Loudan — lie, the nursling of the fairies ! 

Bellac — Well, poor Revel is at the point of death, you 
know. And in any ease, I confess without shame, I have put 
in my candidacy for the headship of the Junior School. 

Duchess [to Mme. CkiiAN] — No. 3. 

Bellac — Ladies, if it so happen that it does not please God, 
I commend myself to your omnipotence. 

Ladies — Be calm, Bellac. 

Bellac [turning toward the DucHESSj — And you. Duchess, 
may I hope — 

Duchess — Oh! I? My dear sir, you mustn’t ask any- 
thing of me before dinner : the fatality of the body dominates 
me, as Mme. de Loudan says. [A clock strikes.'\ There, that’s 
the first stroke, — you haven’t over a quarter of an hour. Go 
and dress : we’ll talk about this at the table. 

Mme. de C6ran — At the table I but M. Toulonnier has not 
arrived. Duchess 1 

Duchess — Oh, goodness, it’s all the same to me : at six pre- 
cisely, with or without him — 

Mme. de OSran — Without him ! a Secretary-General ! 

Duchess — Huh I under the Republic ! 

[Suzanne enters with her note packet under her arm^ and 
puts it on the table at the right. 
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Mme. de CSran — I am going to meet him. [To Bkllac.] 
My dear professor, you will be shown to your room. [Rings ^ 
FKANgois enters-l 

Bellao — It is unnecessary, Countess, I have the happiness to 
know the way. [Low, to Lucv.] You received my letter? 

JLucy — Yes, but — [I1elTjA<! makes her a sign to he silent^ 
bows, and goes to the door of the apartment on the right.'\ 

Mme. de Loudan — And us, ladies, let us beautify ourselvea 
for God ! 

Mme. Arri^go — Come! 

Mme. de CSran — Will you come with me, Lucy? 

Lucy — With pleasure, madame. 

Mme. de Loudan — In that toilette? Aren’t you afraid of 
the treacherous beauty of spring evenings, iny dear ? 

I/ucy — (.)li. I'm not cold. 

Mme. de Lotidan — You are a daughter of the fogs, that is 
true. As for me, I am in terror of these blue dampnesses. 

[Goes out with Mme. Akriecjo hy the door of the apartment 
on the left.~\ 

[At the moment Lucy starts to follow Mme. de (!hiiAN intO’ 
the garden she is held back by FitANgois. 

Francois [to Lu(3V] — I haven’t found that pink paper yet, 
miss. 

Suzanne [picking up a pink paper which she has just let fall 
on the table while moving the papers that litter it, to put her notes 
there : aside^ — A pink paper ! [Stands looking at it.'\ 

Lucy — Oh yes, that letter of this morning. 

Suzanne [aside, hiding it quickly behind her'] — That letter 
of this morning ! 

Lucy [going] — Oh well, don’t hunt any more, there’s no 
use. [<jfoe« out through the garden door. FuANgois goes out 
behind her.] 


Scene XV. 

Suzanne [aside, looking at Lucy and then at Roger] — That 
letter of this morning! 

Duchess — What, you arc not ready yet — nor you ? But 
what have you just been doing here ? [Suzanne looks at Roger 
without answering.] 

Roger [to the Duchess] — Ah, those are the notes. Give 
them to me, Suzanne. [Goes to her; Suzanne holds out 
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the package to him, still eying him without speaking. '\ What’s 
the matter with her? 

Duchess — Let me see those notes a minute 1 
[Roger goes over to the Duchess seated on the left. Suzanne, 
on the right near the table., tries to open the paper she holds in 
her left hand without being seen. 

Roger [looking at Suzanne;* aside., in surprise'^ — This is 
singular. 

Duchess [to Roger, drawing him toward /ter] — Here, conie 
nearer ! Oh dear me, my eyes ! 

Roger the notes droop while furtively regarding SuzANNE, 
and all at once grasps the Duchess’ arm — Zow] — Aunt!. 
Duchess [low, to Roger] — What’s the matter with you? 
Roger — I.ook ! Don’t raise your head. She’s trying to 
read something ! A letter! Do you see? She’s hiding it : do 
you see ? 

Duchess — Yes ! 

Suzanne [«'/io has opened the paper, reads'] — “I shall arrive 
Thursday.” [In astonishment.] From Roger! His letter of 
tins morning lo Lucy ! [Looks at the paper.] But why is it 
written like that, every which way and not signed? [/?«ad«.] 
“ This evening, at ten, in the conservatory. Have a sick head- 
ache.” Oh! 

Duchess — Why, what can it be? [Calling.] Suzanne! 
Suzanne [surprised, puts the hand that holds the letter behind 
her back, and turning toward the Duchess, says] — Aunt? 
Duchess — What arc you reading tliere? 

Suzanne — I, aunt? Nothing. 

Duchess — Seems to me — Come liere. 

Suzanne [slipping the letter under the books on the table she is 
leaning against, with the left hand she holds behind her back] — 
Yes, aunt. [ Walks toward the. Duchess.] 

Duchess — Huh ! timre’s something queer in this, 

that’s certain. 

Suzanne [near the Duchess] — What do you want, aunt? 
Duchess — Go and find me a cloak. 

Suzanne [hesitatingly] — But — 

Duchess — You don’t want to? 

Suzanne — Yes — yes, aunt. 

Duchess — I’here in my chamber. Go on I [SuzANNB^oc*. 
Duchess, to Roger.] On the table, quick I 
Roger — What? 
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Ducheis — The letter ! She hid it ! I saw her ! 

Roger — Hid it ! [Goes to the table and hunts. 

Duchess — Yes, in the corner there, under the bhvck book! 
Don’t you see anything? 

Roger — No — Ah, yes ! A pink paper ! \Takes the let- 
ter and carries it, reading, to the Ducukss. ] Oh! 

Duchess — What is it ? 

Roger [readhig^ — “I shall arrive Thursday.” From Bellac ! 

Duchess [snatching the letter from him and inspecting — 
From! But it isn’t signed! And such writing! 

Roger — Topsy-turvy, yes. Oli, the gentleman is prudent! 
But “ I shall arrive Thursday ” is he or I ! 

Duchess [readirfg'\ — “ Tliis evening at ten, in the conserva- 
tory. Have a sick headache!” An appointment ! [Holding 
out the letter to him. '\ Quick! quick! put it back! 1 under- 
stand it. 

Roger [with a troubled air"] — Yes — the letter back 

where he took it from. 

Duchess — And now come back here ! 

Roger [still troubled^ — Yes, yes! 

Duchess — Quick, 1 say ! quick ! [Roger resumes his place 
beside his aunt. '\ Quiet, now ! tliere slie is ! [Suzanne 
Duchess, aloud, turning over the notes~\ — Well, really, this is 
very good indeed, very good ! 

Suzanne — Mere’s your cloak, aunt. 

Duchess — Thank you, dear, [ic/c, to Roger.] You talk. 
[Suzanne goes to the tablte, takes up the letter again, and keeps 
casting her eyes on it while turning around as bifore, as Roger 
talks. ^ 

Roger [in a troubled waij\ — 'J'hci'c is really, here — Jih — 
astonishing progress — and - — ah — I am astonished — [Low, 
to the Duchess, indicating Suzanne.] Aunt ! 

Duchess [low"] — Yes, she picked it up again; I saw her. 
[Clock strikes. Duchess, a?o«<?.] Second bell ! Now go and 
dress, Suzanne, you’ll never be ready ! 

Suzanne [aside, eying Rocjeu] — An appointment with 
Lucy I Oh! [Coes over to Roger without speaking to him, 
and, still eying him, takes her notes from his hand, tears them up, 
throws them angrily on the floor, and goes out. 
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Scene XVI. 

Roger \in a dazed way, turning toward the DtJCHfilSs] — 
Aunt? 

Duchess — An appointment I 

Roger — From Bellac ! 

Duchess — Rubbish ! 

Roger [dropping into a chair'\ — I’ve neither arms nor legs 
any more ! [ Voices heard outside ; door at the rear Opens. 

Duchess [looking out'\ — Ami there’s the Toulonnier ! and 
everybody ! and dinner ! 'riiere, go and put on your evening 
dress, that will cpiiet you down ; yon are pale — 

Roger — Suzanne — it isn’t possible, really ! 

Duchess — Huh? No, it isn’t possible ; — and yet~ ! 


Scene XVII. 

Enter Mmb. db Cbran, Toulonnier, M. and Mme. de 

Saint-Reault. 

Mme. de G^ran [presenting Toulonnier to the Duchess] — 
The Secretary-General, aunt. 

Toulonnier [bowing^ — Your Grace ! 

Duchess — ’Ron my word, my dear M. Toulonnier, I was 
going to dine without you. 

Toulonnier — You must pardon me. Duchess, but business — ! 
We are literally overwhelmed. You will kindly permit me to 
retire early, will you not? 

Duchess — Why, certainly, with pleasure. 

Mme. de Ottran [embarrassed^ — Hm ! Ah ! [As Bellac 
enters, surrounded by Luev, Mme. de Loudan, and Mme. 
AiiRifoo.] M. Bellac ! 

Toulonnier [to tvhom Mme. de CkuAN presents Bellac] — 
Pleased to meet you ! [Bellac and he shake hands and talk. 

Mme. de CSran [returning to the DuciiESs] — Make much 
of him, aunt^ please. 

Duchess — Your Republican ? Get out I A man who gives 
us twenty minutes, like the King I Fancy that I 

Mme. de Giran-^ At least you will accept his . arm to the 
table ? 

Duchess — Not a bit of it! Keep him for yourself 1 I’ll 
take little Raymond for my share : he’s livelier. 
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Roger [comitig out dressed., says with a frightened air to the 
Duchess] — Aunt ! 

Duchess — What is it now? What — 

Roger — Oh, something — ! I just heard in the corridor I 
Upstairs — oh, it isn’t to bo believed ! 

Duchess — W ell, wliat ? 

Roger — I didn’t see anybody, but I positively heard-— I 
Raymond and Jeanne enter stealthily. 

Duchess — But what ? what ? 

Roger — Well, the sound of a kiss, up there 1 

Duchess [jumping uy\ — Of a — 

Roger — Oh, but I heard it ! 

Duchess — But who — 

Mme. de C^ran [presenting Raymond to Toulonnier] — 
M. Paul Raymond, sub-prefect of Agenis. [They how.'\ 

Raymond — jNI. Secretary-General [presenting Jeanne], 
Mme. Paul Raymond. 

Enter Suzanne in low neck. 

Mme, de Loudun [seeing Suzanne] — Oh I oh I 

Bellac — Ah, there’s my young pupil. 

[ Low murmurs of astonishment. 

Roger [to the Duchess] — A unt, see, low-necked! oh, this 
is appalling. 

Duchess — I don’t find it — [Aside.^ She has been crying. 

Eranfois [announces^ — 'I’lie Duchess is served. 

Roger [going over to Suzanne, who is talking with Bellac;] 
— Oh, 1 wish to know — [Offering her his am.] Suzaune ! 
[Suzanne eyes him haughtily, and takes the arm of Bellac, 
who is talking to Lucy.] 

Bellac [to Suzanne] — That gentleman will make me very 
envious, mademoiselle. 

Roger [to himself — Oh, this is too much I 

[Offers his arm to Lucy. 

Duchess [aside] — What docs all this mean? [Aloud.'\ 
Here, Raymond, your arm. [Raymond comes up to her.^ Ah, 
dear me — 'one must suffer to be a prefect, my friend. 

Paul — The penance is sweet. Duchess. 

’ Duchess -^Yon will sit beside me at table, and we’ll talk 
about government corruption. 

Paul — Oh, Duchess I I, an official, to talk of that t Oh 
no — but 1 can listen to it I 
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ACT n; 

Scene I. 

Present: SA1NT-1^^:AULT, Uellac, Toulonnier, Rogee, Paul, 
Jeanne, Mme. de (’kkan, Mme. AKKifeoo, Mme. de 
Locdan, Duchess, Suzanne, JjUCY. All seated in a row 
to listen to SAiNT-lifeAui/r, who is finishing his reading. 

Saint-licault — And ltd no one mistake ! Profound in their 
strangeness as tlieso legends may appear, they are only — as 
wrote in 1834 my illustrious father — they are only poor fan- 
cies compared with the superhuman conception of the Brahmans 
collected in the llpanishads, or even in the eighteen Paranas 
of Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas. 

Jeanne \low^ to — Arc you asleep? 

Paul — No, no — J hear sometliing like an Auvergnat 
brogue \i.e. full of broad a’s]. 

Saint-li^ault [^continuing^ — Such, in plain terms, is the con- 
cretum of tlie Buddhic doctrine, and it is there that I will end. 
[_Applau8e. All r/se.] 

Several Jluees [fieehlg] — Excellent ! excellent ! 

Saint- R^ault — And now — [_Si(dden silence. They sit 
doion again, \ And now — [Clne/Zts.] 

Mme. de Ceran [eagerly^ — Are you tired, Saint-Reault ? 
Saint-lUavlt — Not at all, C/Ountess. 

Mme. ArriSgo — Yes, you are tired : take a i*est, and we will 
wait I 

Numerous Voices — Yes, take a rest ! take a rest ! 

Mine, de Loudan — You cannot always hover on the wing. 
Alight upon the earth ontjc more, Baron. 

Saint-RSault — Thank you, but — Besides, I have finished 1 
[^All mp.j 

Several Voices ^amidst a general buzz] — Most interesting I 
A little obscure ! Extremcl}^ good ! Too long I 

Bellac \tQ the Ladies] — Materialistic 1 too materialistic I 
Paul [to Jeanne] — It’s a fluke ! 

Suzanne [very loudly^ — M. Bellac I 
Bellac — Mademoiselle ? 

Suzanne — Come over beside me. [He goes to her.] 

Roger [low] — Aunt ! 

Duchess [same tone] — I should certainly say it looks as if 
she was doing it on purpose 1 
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Saint- R4avlt \returmng to the tahle'\ — Only one word more ! 
\_Astonuhment. They seat themselves again in dismayed silence.'] 
— or, to express myself better, one vote. — 'I’heso studies, of 
which, despite the contracted limits and tlie slight form which 
the nature of my audience has imposed upon me — 

Duchess \aside] — -Well ! ho is polite ! 

Saint- 114 ault — — you will perhaps have glimpsed the 
immense range — these studies, I say, had in 1821, now nearly 
sixty years ago, for initiator, — 1 will go farther : for in- 
ventor, — the man of genius of whom 1 have the weighty honor 
to be the son — 

Paul [to Jeannk] — He is playing corpse in this act. 
Saint-li4ault — In the path he traced, 1 have myself followed 
him, and not without luster, I venture to say.^ Another, it is 
true, after us, has attemjjted like us to snatch a few words of 
the eternal truth from the Sphinx until our advent unpenetrated 
by the primitive theogonies — T mean Jtevel, a considerable 
savant, a eonsidtirahle man. My illustrious father is dead. 
Revel will soon have followed him to the tomb — if he has 
not already done so. 1 therefore remain alone on this new 
continent of the science of which (luillaiime Eriel de Saint- 
Reault, my father, Avas the first occupant ! Alone ! May our 
rulers [looking at Toulonniek] ; may the depositaries and 
dispensers of power, on whom «levolves tlic perilous charge of 
Selecting a successor to the lamented brother whom we shall 
perhaps have to weep to-morrow ; may these eminent men 
[looking at Rhllac, who is speaking to 'I'oi'noNNiKu], despite 
the solicitations more or less legitimate wJucli beset them, 
make a choice enlightened, impartial — and determined solely 
by the triple authority of age, of a|)titudes, and of acquii'ed 
rights; — in a word, a choice worthy of my illustrious father, 
and of the great science which is his work, and which 1 am, I 
repeat, alone in representing to-day. 

[All rise. Applause and great hustle. Buzz of voices in the 
drawing-room. Servants enter and circulate around, carry- 
ing plates ; and meantime — ] 

Distinct Voices, in the hum — First-rate ! bravo ! bravo ! 
Paul — Ah, that’s right to the point; good enough! 

Mme. de OSran — It is a candidacy for tlie succession to 
Revel. 

For the Academy, for the Junior School, for every- 
thing I 

Mme. de C4ran [aside'] — I suspected as much. 
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Servant [announcing'] — General Count de Briaig I — 
M. Virot! 

Qeneral [kieeing Mme. db Cbban’s hand] — Countess I 

Mme. de Cdran — ’Ah, Senator — 

Virot [kieeing Mmk. i>e CSiran’s hand] — Your Ladyship! 

Mme. de C^ran [to ViuoTj — And you, my dear Deputy, 
too late ! you arrive too late ! 

General [gallantly] — One always arrives too late in your 
drawing-room, Countess ! 

Mme. de Oiran — M. de Saint-lleault had the floor : that 
tells the whole story ! 

General [to Saint-R^:ault, bowing] — Oh I ah I how sorry 
1 am ! 

Virot [taking his arm and going to the left] — Then if the 
Chamber passes the bill, you will reject it ? 

General — Why, certainly — at least the first time, hang it I 
The Senate owes that to itself ! 

Virot — Ah, Duchess I 

[They bow to her. Paui. Raymond and Jeanne slip out 
of the drawing-room into the garden. 

Mme. de C4ran [to Saint-Reault] — Truly, you surpassed 
yourself to-day, Saint-Reault. 

Mme. ArriSgo — Yes, yes, surpassed ! There can be no finer 
eulogy. 

Mme. de Loudan — Ah, Baron ! Baron ! what a world yoU 
have opened to us, and how captivating are these first lispings 
of the faith I Ah, your Buddhic Trinity I At the very out- 
set, I am mad over it. 

Lucy [to Saint-Reault] — Excuse my boldness, monsieur, 
but it seems to me that in your enumeration of the sacred books 
there is one lacuna. 

Saint- It^ault [piqued] — You think so, mademoiselle ? 

Lucy — I did not hear you quote either the Mahabharata or 
the Ramayana. 

Saint- RSault — That is because they are not books of reve- 
lation, mademoiselle, but simple poems, which their antiquity 
renders an object of veneration to the Hindoos, it ia true, but 
simple poems. 

Lucy — Nevertheless, the Academy of Calcutta — 

Saint-Reault [ironically] — Ah ! that is the opinion of the 
Brahmins, at all events! — -If you hold another about it— 

Suzanne [very loud] — M. Bellac? 
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Sellao — Mademoiselle ! 

Suzanne — Please give me your arm ; I want to take the air 
a moment. 

Bellac — But — mademoiselle — 

Suzanne — Don’t you wish to ? 

Bellac — But do you think that at this moment — 

Suzanne — Come, please ! come ! 

[Draws him away. They go out. 

Roger [to the DuciiKSs] — Aunt I she is going out with him I 

Duchess — Well, follow them. Wait, I’ll go with you. I 
need a bit of a walk, anyhow ; he has made me sleepy with his 
Brahma, that old bonze. [ They go out. 

Toulonnier [to Saint-RbauLiTJ — Full of new views and 
erudition. [Lmv.'\ I perfectly understood that allusion at the 
end, my dear Baron; but it was not needed. You know well 
enough we arc all yours. [They press each other s hands. 

Mme. de. Ct-ran [to SAiNT-RioAi'i/rJ — Excuise me. [Low, to 
Toulonniek.] You will not forget my son ? 

Toulonnier — I do not forget my promise any more than 
yours, Countess. 

Mme. de O^ran — You will have your six votes in the Sen- 
ate, that is agreed : but it is agreed also that after its publishe 
report — 

Toulonnier — Countes.s, you know we are all yours. 

Paul [to Jeanne, stealthily returning from the garden] — I 
tell you we were seen. 

Jeanne — Too dark under the trees. 

Paul — Even before dinner we were near being caught. 
Twice is too much ! I don’t want any more of it. 

Jeanne — Indeed I Didn’t you promise to kiss me in the 
corners — yes or no ? 

Paul [with animation] — And you, do you want to be pre- 
fect — yes or no ? 

Jeanne [^with equal animation] — Yes, but I don’t want to 
be a widow. [Mme. de Ceuan approaches them.] 

Paul [low, to Jeanne] — The Countess ! [Aloud.] Really, 
Jeanne, do you prefer the Bhagavata? 

Jeanne — Good gracious, ray dear, the Bhagavata — 

Mme. de C6ran — What ? you understood something of all 
that science, madame ? Our poor Saint-Reault seemed to me 
this evening, however, particularly prolix and obscure. 

■ Paul [aside] — What a coincidence I 
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Jeanne — Toward the end, nevertheless, Countess, hp became 
clear enough. 

Mme. de CSran — Oh yes, his candidacy ; then you under- 
stood that ? 

Jeanne — And then, tlie science that rejects faith, has not 
that itself a little need of faith? — as M. de Maistre wrote. 

Mme. de CSran — Extremely fine ! — I must present you to 
some one who will be very useful to you : General de Briais, 
the senator. 

Jeanne — And to the deputy, your Ladyship ? 

Mme. de C&ran — Oh, the senator is the more powerful. * 

Jeanne — But isn’t the deputy the more influential ? 

Mme. de 06ran — Ileally, my dear Raymond, you have been 
most fortunate. .Ikannk’s A nd so have 1. 

[2b Jeannk,] So be it ! to both of tlicm, then ! 

Pa'id [/oZWm/y Jeanne, Mme.de CtuAN; lotv] 

— Angel ! angel ! ' 

Jeanne [sarne'\ — Shall we go into corners some more ? 

Paul—Y es, darling! but when thei*e isn’t anybody — 
Why ! during the tragedy. 

Servant [announein(i'\ — ’Fhe Baroness de Boines, M. Mel- 
chior de Boines. 

Baroness \to Mme. de CfeuAN, who goes to receive her'\ — Ah, 
my deal’, liave 1 arriveil in time ? 

Mme. de C6ran — If it is for science, it is too late ; if it is 
for poetry, it is too early. I am still waiting for my poet. 

Baroness — Who is that ? 

Mme. de C&ran — \\\ unknown. 

Baroness — Young ? 

Mme. de C6ran — I know nothing about him. But I am 
sure — It is his first work. It is Gaiao who brought him to 
me. You know Gaiac of the Conservateur. They ought to be 
here by nine — I don’t understand — 

Baroness — I shall benefit by the opportunity. But it’s 
neither for the savant nor the poet that I’ve come : it’s for 
him, my dear, for Bellac, — I don’t know him, fancy. He’s so 
charming, it seems. The Princess Okolitch is crazy aver him, 
you know. Where is he ? Oh, show him to me. Countess. 

Mme. de CSran — Why, I’m looking for him, and I — 
[Seeing Bellac enter mth Suzanne.] There ! 

Baroness — Is that he who is coming in there with Mile, de 
Villiers ? 
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Mme. de Ciran [in mrpriie] — Yes, the very same. 

Baroness — Oh, how nice he is, my dear, how nice he is! 
And do you let him go like that, with that little girl ? 

Mme. de G4ran [a«tde, contemplatituj Suzannk and Bellac] 
.— This is singular. 

Melchior — And Roger, Countess, may I press his hand? 

Mme. de CSran — I doubt if you can just now: he must 
be in the midst of work. [Duchess and Rogek enter. Aside.] 
Hm ? with the Duchess. Wliat’s going on now ? 

Roger [to the Duchess, ta — There! did 

you hear, aunt? 

♦ Duchess — Yes, but I didn’t see. 

Roger — It was certainly a kiss tliat time ! 

Duchess — Yes, and a tight one! Mercy! wlio can it be 
that kisses like that here ? 

Roger — Who ?. Avho ? 

Duchess — [seeing Mme. de (^kuAN approach] — Here’s your 
mother. 

Mme. de C6ran — What, Roger, not at your work ? 

Roger — ^io, mother, I — 

Mme. de Cdran — ^ Well, but your tumuli? 

Roger — I have time enough; I’ll spend the night at it, 1 — 
and then, one day more or less — 

Mme. de Cdran — Do you think so? The minister is wait- 
ing, iny dear boy. 

Roger — VYell, mother, let liiin wait ! [Draws off.] 

Mme. de G6ran [stupefied] — Duchess, what does this mean? 

Duchess — Say, isn't there going to be some insanity read to 
us this evening — a tragedy or that sort of thing? 

Mme. de Gtiran — Yes. 

Duchess — Well, and your reading is in the other drawing- 
room, isn’t it? Get mo rid of it. I need it done, and the 
sooner the better. 

Mme. de GSran — But why? 

Duchess — I’ll tell you that during the tragedy. 

Servant [announcing] — '^L’he Viscount de (laiac ; M. des 
Millets I 

Duchess — There ! that’s your poet now. 

Murmurs from the Dadies — 'I’lie poet ? it is the poet ! the 
young poet ! Where ? where ? 

Galac — I have to excuse myself to yon. Countess ; but my 
paper detained me. [Low.] I was preparing a notice of your 
VOL. xxvu. — 20 
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party. \^Aloud.^ M. des Millets, my friend, the tragic poet, 
whose talent you are immediately to have the power of 
appraising. 

Dei Juliets \bowing'\ — Your Ladyship — 

Duchess [to Rogeu] — Is that the young poet? Well, he is 
entirely new. 

Mme. ArriSgo \low^ to the other Ladies] — Hideous I 

Baroness [same'] — Quite gray I 

Mme. de Saint-R^ault [same] Raid ! 

Mme. de Loudan [same] — No talent I He is too ugly, my 
dear ! 

Mme. de CSran [to Des Milt.ets] — We are most fortunatft, 
my guests and I, monsieur, in the favor you are willing to do 
us. 

Mme. de Loudan [approaching] — The virginity of a sue* 
cess ! Monsieur ! how grateful we are I 

Des Millets [confused] — Ah, madame ! 

Mme. de C^ran — Then this is your first work, monsieur ? 

Des Millets — Oh, I have written poems. 

Qa'iac — And poems crowned by the Academy, your Lady- 
ship. — We are Laureate. 

Jeanne [low, to Paul, with admiration] — Laureate ! 

Paul [to Jeanne] — Mediocritas ! 

Mme. de C&ran — And this is the first time you attempt the 
theater ? For that matter, maturity of age guarantees matu- 
rity of talent. 

Des Millets — Alas, Countess, it is fifteen years since my 
piece was written. 

Ladies — Fifteen years ! Is it possible? Truly I 

Gaiac — Oh, what faith Des Millets has ! We must uphold 
those who have faith, mustn’t we, ladies? 

Mme. de Loudan — Yes, that is right, certainly. — We must 
encourage tragedy, mustn’t we, Gcmeral? tragedy — 

General [interrupting his conversatiqn tv ith Y iROl] — Huh? 
Ah, yes, tragedy! “Horace”! “CUnna”! [liy Corneille.] 
We must I Certainly I A tragedy for the people must — 
[To Des Millets.] May wo know the title ? 

Des Millets — “ Philip Augustus.” 

General — Very fine subject indeed I Military subject I — 
It is in verse, of course ? 

Des Millets • Oh, General — a tragedy I [always in verse in 
French.] 
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Q-eneral — And in several acts, probably ? 

Dbb Millets — Five I 

General [very Zoixd]— -Ha! Hoh ! [Softly. So much 
the better I so much the better 1 

Jeanne [low to Paul] — Five acts I IIow fortunate! We 
shall have time to — 

Paul — Hush ! 

Mme. de Loudan — A well-sustained work I 

Mme. de SaitU-JtSauU — Great effort ! 

Mme. Arri^go — It must be encouraged ! 

^ [Suzanne is heard to laugh. 

Mme. de CSran — Suzanne! 

Puchess [to Mme. de CI^RAN] — Tiiere, take away that sec- 
ond Euripides — come, and his showman, and the lot of them! 

Mme. de CSran — ■ Well, ladies, come into the large drawing- 
room for the reading. [To Dks Millets.] Are you ready, 
monsieur ? 

Des Millets — At your orders, Countess. 

Paid [low., to Jeanne] — Young ladies first! 

Mme. de Ceran — Come, ladies ! 

Mme. de Ijoudan [stoyinny her'] — Oh, first. Countess, do let 
us carry out our little con.s[)iraey, the.se ladies and me. [Going 
up to Bella c, says beseechingly'\ — M. Bellac? 

Bellac — Marquise ? 

Mme. de Loudan — We imidore one favor of you. 

Bellac [graciously'] — The favor you do me in asking me 
for it. 

All the Ladies — Oh, how sweet ! 

Mme. de Loudan — This poetical work will probably take 
up the entire evening; it will be its last radiance, (live us 
something beforehand. Oh, just as little as you please! We 
won’t tax genius ! But something ! Talk I Your words will 
be received like the Biblical manna ! 

Suzanne — Yes. Oh, M. Bellac! 

Mme. ArriSgo — Do be nice I 

Baroness — We are at your feet ! 

Bellac [deprecatingly] — Oh, ladies — 

Mme. de Loudan — Help us, Lucy; you, his Muse! You 
ask him to ! 

J/ucy — Certainly, I ask it. 

Suzanne — And as for me, I want it ! 

Murmurs-^ Oh I oh! 
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Mme. de CSran — Suzanne ! 

Bellas — Now that violence is used — 

Mme. de Loudan — Ah, he consents! an easy-ohair! 

[^The Ladies crowd around him. 

Mme. Arri4go — yV. Lahle? 

Mme. de Loudan — Would you like us to draw back a little ? 

Mme. de O^ran — A. little room, ladies ! 

Bellac — Oh, pray, nothing that recalls — 

Virot \to the GENERAL] — Ah, but take care: the law is 
popular. 

All — Hush ! 

Bellac — I beg of you, no stage setting — nothing that pro- 
claims — 

Virot — ■ Y es, that’s so. But the electors ? 

General — 1 am irremovable! [Senator for life.] 

Ladien — Hush ! oh, hush ! yVh, General ! 

— Nothing that smells of the lesson, the lecture, the 
pedant. Pray, ladies, let us chat together : simply ask me 
questions. 

Mme. de Loudan [wit/t clasped kandsli — Oh, Bellac ! some- 
thing from your book ? 

Mme. Arriego [^samel — From your book, yes! 

Suzanne [s('^>y^e] — Oh, M. Bellac ! 

Bellac — Irresistible entreaties! Yet suffer me to resist 
them. Before being everybody’s — my book shall not be any- 
body’s. 

Mme. de Ijoudan \meaningly~\ — Not even — one solitary 
person’s ? 

Bellac — Ah, Marquise, as Fontenelle says to Mme. de Cou- 
langes, “Take care ! perhaps there is a secret there.” 

All the Ladles — yVh, charming ! oh, charming ! 

Baroness \lotv, to Mme. de Loudan] — He has a great deal 
of wit. 

Mme. de Loudan [mwiff] — Something better than wit. 

Baroiess [«««ye] — What do you mean? 

Mme. de Loudan [^snme'\ — Wings ! You’ll see, wings ! 

Bellae — This is neither the place, nor indeed the hour, 
you will agree, ladies, to sound the depths of any of those 
eternal problems in which delight the soaring souls like yours, 
unceasingly tormented by the mysterious enigmas of life and 
the Beyond. 

Ladies — Ah, the Beyond, my dear, the Beyond ! 
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Bellac — But with this reserve, I am at your commands. 
And stay — at the very thought there comes back to me one of 
those questions forever agitated, never solved, upon which I 
would request your permission to express myself in a word or 
two. 

Ladies — Yes, yes ! speak ! 

Bellac [^seating himself^ — I will speak, then, with an aim at 
a triple target: to obey you first, ladies ; [looking at Mmb. de 
Loudan] to bring back a wandering spirit — 

Murmurs from the Ladies — Tdiat is Mme. de Loudan. 

Baroness [loiv, to IMmic. de I^oudax, who modestly droops 
her eyes~\ — That’s you, my dear. 

Bellac [looking at Lucy] - And to combat an adversary 
who is most dangerous — in every way. 

Murmurs f rom the Ladies — That’s Lucy ! Lucy ! Lucy ! 

Bellac — It concerns Love! 

Ladies — Ah-h ! ah-h ! 

Duchess [aside'] — For a change ! 

Suzanne — Bravo ! [Low murmurs.] 

Jeanne [to — That girl is getting on finely ! 

Bellac — Love! Weakness which is a strength! sentiment 
which is a religion ! the only one, perhaps, which has not one 
atheist ! 

Ladies — Ah-h! ali-h ! (’harming! 

Mme. de Loudan [to the Baroness] — II is wings, my dear 
— see them ! 

Bellac — I was led this morning to si)eak — before the 
Princess, apropos of (lerman literature — about a certain [ihi- 
losopliy which makes instinct the base and the rule of all our 
actions and all our thoughts. 

Ladies [protesting] — Oh ! oh-h ! 

Bellac — Well, I seize this occasion to declare vehemently 
that that opinion is not mine, and that I repel it with all the 
energy of a soul that is proud of existing ! 

Ladies — First-rate ! That is admirable ! 

Baroness [low, to Mme. de Loudan] — What a pretty hand ! 

Bellac. — No, ladies, no ! Love is not, as the (ierman philos- 
opher says, a pure species-passion, a deceptive illusion whereby 
Nature dazzles man to achieve its own ends; no, a hundred 
times no, if we have a soul 1 

Ladies — Y es, yes I 

Suzanne — Bravo ! 
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Duchess [Zow, to Rogeu] — She is certainly doing this for a 
purpose. 

Bellae — Let us leave to the sophists and to vulgar natures 
those theories which abase the heart : let us answer by silence, 
that tongue of oblivion ! 

Ladies — Charming ! 

Bellae — God forbid that I should go so far as to deny the 
sovereign influence of beauty on the wavering will of men ! 
[Looking around him.] 1 see too much before me wherewith 
to refute myself victoriously ! 

Ladies — Ah-h ! ah-h 1 

Roger [to the Duchess] — He looked at her! 

Duchess — Y cs. 

Bellae — But above that perceptible and perishable beauty 
there is another, unvanquished l)y time, invisiljle to the eyes, 
and which only the pnrilied spirit oonteinplates and loves with 
an immaterial love. I'liat love, ladies, is L-l-love ; that is to 
say, the coupling of two souls and the winging of their flight 
far from terrestrial mire — into the infinite blue of the Ideal ! 

Ladies — Bravo ! bravo ! 

Duchess [to herself, half audibly] — There’s a rigmarole for 
you. 

Bellae [looking at her] — Tliat love, mocked at by some, 
denied by others, unknown to the greater number, — I too 
could say, with my hand upon my heart, “ and yet it exists I ” 
In the souls of the chosen few, as Proudhon says — 

Several Voices [protesting] — Oh ! oh ! I’roudhon — 

3fnte. de Loudan — Oh, Bellae ! 

Bellae— A writer I am astonished at myself and apologize 
for quoting here [as a revolutionary] — in the souls of a 
chosen few, love has no organs. 

Ladies — Ah! oh! noble! charming! 

Duchess [breaking forth] — Well ! there’s twaddle for you, 
with a vengeance ! 

Ladies — Oh-h ! oh-h ! Duchess ! 

Bellae [botving to the Duchess] — And yet it exists ! Noble 
hearts have felt it, great poets have sung it, and in the apothe- 
otic heaven of dreams may be seen radiantly seated those im- 
mortal figures, immaculate proof of an immortal and psychic 
love, — Beatrice, Laura de Noves — 

Duchess — Laura 1 But she had eleven children, my dear 
sir ! 
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Ladies — Duchess ! 4 

Duchess — Eleyen ! You call that psychic, do you 1 
Mme. de Loudan — They were not Petrarch’s, you know, 
Duchess : wo must be just. 

Bellac — Heloise — 

Duchess — llo ! she — 

Bellac — And their sisters of yestei-day : Elvira, Eloa 1 and 
many others still, unknown or known : for it is more numer- 
ous than wc should think, thsit phalanx of chaste and secret 
loves. I leave it to every woman’s judgment I 
Ladies Ah ! yes ! that's true, my dear ! 

Bellac — No ! no I the soul has its language which is its 
own, its aspirations, its pleasures, and its tortures, which are 
its own, in a word its life. And if it is attached to the body, 
that is only as the wing is attached to the bird : to buoy it up 
to the heights I 

Ladies — Ah ! ah-h ! ah-h-h ! Tiravo ! 

Bellac [rising'] — This is what modern science must compre- 
hend [looking at Saint-Kicaui.t] — she whom a leaden nuite- 
rialism rivets to tlie eartli ; and I would add, since our revered 
master and friend has just made an allusion — a little premature, 
it is true — to a loss which science, I trust, will iiot soon have 
to mourn, I would add [gazing at ToiiLONXiKH, to whom Saint- 
R^hvl;LT is just then talking] — speaking for myself also, to 
our rulers : this is what should be taught to that youth which 
llevel has instructed with his words, by him, Avhoever he may 
be, who may be chosen to instruct it after him ; and not alone 
— I ask pardon from our illustrious brotJicr — not with tlie 
insufficient authority of acepdred rights, of erudition, and of 
age, but with the irresistible might of a voice still young and 
of an ardor that is not extinct ! 

All — Bravo ! Charming ! Excpiisite ! Delicious I 

[All rise. A deep hass ham of I'oiees. The Ladies surround 
Bellac. 

Duchess [aside] — One on you, Saint-Beault I 
PauV[same] — Second candidacy I 
Mme. de Loudan — Oh, M. Bellac I 
Suzanne — My dear professor ! 

Baroness What a liead for wit I 

Mme. ArriSgo — It is beautiful ! beautiful ! beautiful I 

Bellac — Ah, ladies, 1 have only rendered your ideas ! 
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Mme, de Louda'^f ^ — Ah, charmer, charmer I 

Bellac — Then we are reconciled. Marquis ? 

Mme. de Loudan — Could any one remain stern with you ? 
[Preee7iting the Bakoness.] The Baroness des Boines, this 
is : one whom you have just enchanted and who is altogether 
yours. 

Baronesi — I have been weeping, monsieur I 

Bellac — Oh, Baroness ! 

Mme. ArriSgo — Wasn’t it superb ? 

Baroness — Superb ! 

Suzanne — And how hot it is ! [ Bellac / or his hand- 
kerchief.^ Haven’t yoti one? Here ! [(rives him her own.'] 

Bellac — Oh ! mademoiselle I 

Mme. de C6rnn — Suzanne, what are you thinking of ? 

Suzanne [to Bellac, who starts to return her handkerchief] 
— No, no, keep it, I am going to get you something to didnk. 

Mme. de Loudan [going up toward the table before which 
Saint- life AULT has spoken, and on which is the salver with glasses 
of enn sucree] — Yes, yes, sometliing to drink ! 

Roger [low, to the l)uciii«s] — Aunt, look ! 

Duchess [same] — All that — that, all of it, is too reckless 
to be guilty. 

Bellac [low, to Lucy] — And you — are you convinced? 

Lucy — Oh, I think the concept of love — No, later — 

Bellac [same] — Directly ? 

Lucy — Yes. — Will you have a glass of water? [Croes up 
the stage.] 

Mme. de Loudan [arriving with a glass of water] — No ! I ! 
Mercy on me, it's pure water ! The secret of nectar is lost. 

Mme. Arri^go [arriving with a glass of water] — A glass of 
water, M. Bellac ? 

Mme. de Loudan — No, no ! Take mine ! me I 

Mme. ArriSgO — No, me ! me ! 

Bellac [with embarrassment] — But — 

Lucy [holding out another glass to him] — Here ! 

Mme. de Loudan — It’s going to be Lucy, I’m sure — >Oh, 
but I am jealous ! — No, me, me ! 

Suzanne [arriving with another glass of water and pressing it 
on him ] — Not at all! I am to be the one — ah, ha! the 
fourth thief ! [i.e. the one in the story who comes last and 

succeeds.] 

Lucy — But, mademoiselle — 
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Mme. de Loudan — That chit is cheeky enough — 

Roger \to the Duchess, indicating Suzanne] — Aunt I 

Duchess — Well, what’s she at now ? 

Roger — It’s since Bellac’s arrival. 

[Doors at rear open; the large dran'ing-room appears lit up. 

Duchess — Now for it! [To Mme. db CkuAN.] Take 
away your crowd : mind, this very minute. 

Mme. de CSran — Come, ladies, — the reading of our trag- 
edy ! Let us pass into the largo drawing-room I After which 
we will go and take tea in the conservatory. 

Lucy., Bellac, nnd Suzanne [each aside] — In the conserva- 
tory ! 

Roger [loio, to Duchk.ss] — Did you see Suzanne? She gave 
a start. 

Duchess [same^ — liellac positively jumped. 

Mme. de Loudan — ('oine, ladies, the Muse calls us ! 

[All begin slotvly to j)ass into the great dratving-room in the 
rear. 

General [to Paul] — What, my dear sul.'-prefect, three 
years 1 

Mme. de CYiran — (lome, (Jeneral ! 

General [who is talking with I’AUJ.] — All, yes. Countess, 
yes, tlie trageily! Y^ou are rigid, wo must encourage that ! — 
Five acts — come I 

Jeanne [low, to Paul] — It’s an understood thing — right 
off I 

Paul [same] — Yes, yes! It’s understood. 

General [turning again to Paul] — So you’ve been three 
-years sub-prefeet in the same place ? And yet they say this 
government isn’t conservative ! 

Paul — Oh, that’s very good, senator, very good ! 

General [modestly] — Oh — • ! 

Toulonnier MiUE. t>e L<nH)AN] — That is understood, 
Marqui^se ! [To Mme. AKUif:(jo.] At your disjjosal, dear 
madame ! 

Bellac [to Toulonnieu] — Then, M. Secretary-General, I 
may hope — ? 

Toulonnier [giving him his hand] — Why, my dear friend, 
that comes to you by right : you know we are all yours. 

[They go out through the rear. 
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General [to Paul, going up] — And what is the spirit f po- 
litical] of your department, my dear sub-prefect ? You ought 
to know, by George ! in three years. 

Paul — Good heavens, General, its spirit ^ — I’ll tell you 
— its spirit — it hasn’t any ! 

[They go out through the rear. Suzanne in passing brushes 
the keys of the open piano with a loud clang. 

Mme. de Ciran [to Suzanne, severely] — Well, Suzanne, 
really ■— ! 

Suzanne [with an air of surprise] — Wliy, what is it, cousin? 

Duchess [stopping her and looking her in the face] — What 
does ail you ? 

Suzanne [smiling nervously] — Me I I’m having a good 
time, I’m sure ! 

Duchess — What ails you? 

Suzanyie — Nothing, aunt, for I’m having a good time, I tell 
you. 

Duchess — What ails you? 

Suzayine [with a choking soh] — I’m sick at heart, so ! [Pinters 
the large drawing-room and slams the doors violently.] 

Duchess [to herself] — It’s love, though, or 1 don’t know 
the symptoms — and 1 do know ’em I 

Scene II. 

Present: Roger, the Duchess, Mme. de Ckran. 

Mme. de Ciran [to the Duchess] — ( Vnne, say, what is the 
matter with him? [To Roger.] Why aren’t you at your 
report? What’.s going on, I want to know? 

Roger — You were too near right, mother I 

Mme. de CSran — Suzanne ? 

Roger — Suzanne — and that man ! 

Duchess — Be still I you are just talking folderol. 

Roger — But — 

' Duchess [to Mme. de CfcRAN] — See here 1 you caught her 
with a letter in her hands. 

Mme. de CSran — Fi'om Bellac? 

Duchess I don’t know anything about it I 

Roger — What I 

Duchess — Disguised hand, not signed. I don’t know any- 
thing about it ! 

* The real play in the original is on esprit, wit. 
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Roger — Yes, yes. Oh, he doesn’t compromise liimself — 
but listen — 

Duchess — Ho still! Mmk. de Ceran.] Listen: I 

shall arrive Thursday — ” 

To-dtiy ! Consecpiently it's he or 1 ! 

Duchess — Will you, be still, 1 say! “Thursday: evening, 
at ten, in the conservatory.” 

Roger — “ Have a sick lieadache.” 

Duchess — ‘Oh yes, I forgot: “Have a sick headache.” 

3Ime, de CSran — Why, it’s an appointment! 

Duchess — Yes, that’s evident. 

Mnie. de C^ran — With her ! 

Duchess That I don’t know anything about. 

Roger — Oh, I believe, for all that — 

Duchess — Oh, you believe* ! you believe ! When it eoines 
to accusing a woman, — mind, a woman! — it isn't enough to 
believe, you've got to see, and when you’ve seen and seen again 
and again — then ! — uh — then — well, then it isn’t true yeti 
Ah-h! [^Aside,'] It’s always well to say those things to young 
folks ! 

Mme, de (J^ran — An assignation ! Didn’t I say so? Well, 
Well! she doesn’t belie her birth! In my house! Oli, the 
trollop! Now, Duchess, wliat are you going to do? Say 
quick I T have asked them to begin without me; but I 
can’t stay here forever ! There, they’ve begun : I hear the 
poet. What arc you going to do. I’d like to know? 

Duchess — What am I going to do ? Why, stay here — just. 
A quarter to ten. If she goes to that appointment, she’s got to 
pass by here, and I shall see her, 

Roger — And if she does go to it, aunt? 

Duchess — If she goes to it, nephew? Well, T shall go too, 
and say nothing; and 1 shall see how far tliey have got; and 
when I’ve seen how far they have got — why, then it will be 
time enough to do something. 

Roger \seating hmiself^ — Well ! let us wait. 

MniQ. de 0crau—0\h there’s no need of you, my dear: we 
take care of this. You have your report, your tumuli — go on ! 
[Rushes him toward the door.^ 

Roger — Pardon me, mother, it concerns — 

Mme. de OSran — It concerns your position. There, go on 

— go ! 

Roger [holding bach] — Pardon me for disobeying you, but—- 
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Mme. de CSran — Well, indeed, Rogex* — I 

Roger — Mother, 1 beg of you — besides, this evening it 
would be impossible for me to write a line : I am too — I don’t 
know — I am much disturbed ; — 1 have a feeling of not having 
done for that girl what 1 ought to have done. 1 am greatly 
stirred up — but just think, mother — Suzanne ! — Why, it 
would be dreadful ! — My situation is frightful ! — 

Ruchesi — Oil, come, you exaggei’ate i 

Roger [with a sudden start^ — Great heavens ! 

Mme. de G6ran — Roger ! what is in your mind ? 

Roger — Why, I am her tutor; indeed, I have charge of 
her soul I — Oh, just think of my I'osponsihility ! the honor of 
that child ! — WJiy, it is a sacv’eil deposit I have guard over ! 
— Oh, I might have let her fortune be stolen and be less 
criminal ! And vou talk to me about tumuli! Ugh ! the tu~ 
muli! the Hmmli! — It’s a question of tumuli, isn’t it? To 
the devil with the tumuli ! 

Mme. de Ct-ran [terrified^ — Oh ! 

Duchess [aside^ — Well ! w'ell ! 

Roger I mean to say that if this is true, if that 

scoundrel has dared to forget all he owed to himself, to hei', to 
us — then 1 go straight to him, and slap his face in public — 
do you hear me ? 

Mme. de C6ran — iMy son ! 

Roger — Yes, in public ! 

Mme. de CSran — But this is wandering in your mind — 
Duchess — pardon — 

Duchess — What! Why, 1 love him better than that — 
you know — 

Mme. de C^ran — Roger ! 

Roger — No, mothei’, no ! this concerns me — I will wait — 
[>SYat« himself. 

Mme. de Ceran — Very well — I will wait too. 

Roger — You ? 

Mme. de C^ran — Yes, and I will talk to her — 

Duchess — Ah, now, take care — 

Mme. de C^ran — Oh, not right out, don’t worry ; but if 
she persists, it shall be at least with full knowledge why ! — 
I will wait. [Sits down.l^ 

Duchess — And not for long. Five minutes to ten ! If 
she is to have a sick headache, it won’t hold off much longer. 
[As the rear door of the drawing-room opens softly. ^ Hush I 
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Roger — There she is ! [//t proportion aa the door opens, 

the poet's voice is more clearly heard declaiming ;]) 

“ Earth from that villain brood my arm shall purge 1 
And as my vengeance to the death I urge, 

Recoiling not before the very tomb — ” 

[Jeanne appears. The voice dies gradually out as the door 
closes.^ 

Duchess [aside^ — The siib-prefectess ! 

Scene III. 

Jeanne [stopping abashed on seeing them'] — Oh ! — 

Duchess — VVhat’s here ! — So you’ve liad enough already, 
it seems? 

Jeanne — Oh no, your (irace. — lint it’s because — 

Duchess — It’s because you don’t love tragedy. I see that. 

Jeanne — Yes — oil yes ! 

Duchess — Oh, there's no need of defending yourself, there 
are more than seventeen others just like you. [Aside.] 
What’s she up to? Tlieu it's bad, is it? 

Jeanne — Oh, just the contrary. 

Duchess — “Just tlie contrary,” as you’d say if somebody 
trod on your toes? 

Jeanne — No, no I — Tliere are even things — things — 
there’s one admirable line ! 

Duchess — Already ! 

Jeanne — And one that was greatly applauded. [Aaide.] 
What am 1 to do? 

Duchess — Oh! Ah! And what were' the words of that 
admii'able line? 

Jeanne — “ Honor is like a god. — It is like a god that — ” 
I am afraid of spoiling it by (juoting it badly. 

Duchess — Mph ! Now take care, ebild, take care! And 
you are going away in spite of that admirable line? 

Jeanne — Indeed, it is to my great regret. [Aside.] What 
am I t6 say? [As an idea strikes her.] Ah! [Aloud.] The 
fact is, I am not sure but the fatigues of travel — or the heat 
— I — I don’t feel very well ! 

Duchess — Ah ! 

Jeanne — Yes, my eyes — I don’t see very clearly — I think 
— I — I’ve got a sick headache ! 
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Mme. de CSran^ Duchess^ and Roger [all rt«tn^] — A sick 
headache ? 

Jeanne [in dizmay^ aside] — What’s the matter with them 
now ? 

Duchess [after a silence] — Well, that doesn’t surprise me ; 
it’s in tlio air. 

Jeanne — Oh, have you got one, too ? 

Duchess — I ? Oh ! — they don’t come any more at my age 
— Ah, so you have it — well, but that must be cured, child. 

Jeanne — Yes, I’m going out for a little walk — you’ll ex- 
cuse me — won’t you ? 

Duchess — Oo aliead — go ahead ! 

Jeanne [holding her head as she goes] — It’s making me 
quite sick — oh dear! [Aside.] That makes it straight! 
gracious me, Paul would had a fine time getting out of it. 
[Goes out hy the garden door.] 

Scene IV. 

Duchess [to Roger] — Oh ! hull ! you believe, do you ? come 
now, you believe? 

Roger — Oh, aunt, this is just a coincidence! 

Duchess — A coincidence, perhaps; but you see how one 
can get on the Avrong track, and that he must never — [Draw- 
ing-room door opens; same effect as before.] Ah now, this 
time — 

[ Voice of the poet Des Millets heard through the half-open 
door and gradually growing faint as the door closes: 

“ And be there dozens, e’en a thousand spears,” — 

• Duchess — What a voice that old Tyrtauis has! 

“ I’d go alone, and brave their futile wrath, 

To ask tlie i-eason of their coward fears — ” 

Lucy appears., going toward the garden door, 

Mme. de CSran and Roger — Lucy ! 

Scene V. 

Duchess — What, Lucy, you taking yourself off! 

Lucy [stopping] — Excuse me : I didn’t see you. 

Duchess — That was an admirable line indeed. 


“ Honor is the god—” 
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Lucy [corrects^ resuming her courte'\ — : 

“ Like a god which — ” 

Duchess — Yos indeed, it’s the veiy same. \^Ten o’clocTc 
strikes. Lucy reaches the door.'\ And you are going to quit 
in spite of it ? j 

Lucy [turning round'] — Yes, I need to take the air. I’ve 
got a sick headaclic ! [Crors out.] 

All three [sitting doion] — Oh I 


Scene VI. 

Duchess — Well I really, something queer is going on. 

Mme. de Oeran — It’s another coincidence ! — 

Duchess — Another ! Oh no, not this time ! What, every- 
body, then, everybody — except Suzanne I Come now, there’s 
something — she won’t come. I’ll bet she won’t come. [Drmo- 
ing-room door suddeidg opens, letting through a hurst of tragic hut 
rapid and confused voice; and Sujjannk enters precipitately, as 
if she wished to rejoin some one.] Here she is I 

Scene VII. 

Mme. de Ceran [rising] — Ai‘c you leaving the drawing- 
room, mademoiselle? 

Suzanne [trying to escape] — Yes, cousin. 

Mme. de C^ran — Stay here. 

Suzanne — But, cousin — 

Mme. de C6ran — Stay here — and sit down! 

Suzanne [dropping on a piano-stool, on which she ttoirls to the 
side of the speaker at each reply she 7 nakes] — d'here ! 

Mme. de Ceran — And why are you leaving the drawing- 
room, i)ray? 

Suzanne — Well, because 1 got tired of what that old gentle- 
man is reciting in there. 

Royer — Is that the r(!al reason ? 

Suzanne — I’m going out because Lucy has gone out, if you 
must have another ! 

Mme. de C^ran — Miss Watson, mademoiselle — 

Suzanne — Oh, of course! She’s perfection, the ideal, the 
rare bird, Miss Watson is! She can do everything — whil« 
I — I 

Roger — While you, Suzanne — 
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Mme. de C&ran — There, let me talk to her. While you, 
mademoiselle, ruu the streets alone — 

Suzanne — Like Jmcy ! 

Mme. de 06ran — You dress in the most extravagant 
fashion — 

■Suzanne — Like Lucy 1 

Mme, de CSran — You monopolize Bellac, you make a show 
of talking with liim — 

Suzanne — Like Lucy ! Doesn’t she talk to him — [turning 
toward RocjKil] and to this gentleman, too? 

Mme. de CSran — Oh, but in private ! You know very well 
what I mean. 

Suzanne — Oh, as for privacies, one doesn’t need to talk 
them, he can write them — [loolcing at Hogkk and speaking in a 
low voice'\ disguising his handwriting ! 

Mme. de CSran — What? 

Roger [low. to the Duchess] — Aunt! 

Duchess [sanuS] — Hush ! 

Mme. de CSran — Indeed — ! 

Suzanne — Indeed, Lucy talks to whoever she likes; Lucy 
goes out when she likes ; Lucy dresses as she likes. I want to 
do what Lucy does, seeing that everybody thinks so much of 
her ! 

Mme. de CSran — And di> you know why they think so 
mucli of lier, niademoiselle ? It is because, in spite of the in- 
dependent ways of her nationality, she is reserved, serious, 
educated — 

Suzanne — Oh, indeed ! and now what about me ? 

So I haven’t been all that, have 1 ? Ye.s indeed, for six months, 
till this very evening at live o’clock, I kept at work, I held 
myself in, and I studied, and as much as she did ! and I knew 
as much as .she did ! and the objective and tlie subjective and 
all that stuff! Well, and what good lias it done me? Does 
anybody care any more for me? Don’t they treat me as a little 
girl just the same? And everybody, yes, everybody ! [Rook- 
ing askant at lioGEU.] Who pays attention to just me? 
Suzanne ! lio I Suzanne ! As if Suzanne amounts to anything! 
And all because I’m not an old Englishwoman ! 

Roger — Suzanne ! 

Suzanne — Oh yes, stand up for her, you ! Oh, I know very 
well what one has got to be to please you — so! [Taking the 
Duchess’ eyeglasses and putting them on her nose. ] .Esthetic ! 
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Schopenhauer I Tlie l^go ! the nou-Ego ! et cetera ! — iiyah I 
nyali ! nyah ! 

3Ime. de C^ran — Make an eutl of your hoydcnish perform- 
ances, mademoiselle ! 

Suzanne [making a curls y"] — Thank you, cousin ! 

Mme. de C6ran — Yes, your hoydenisli performances! And 
these senseless things you do — 

Suzanne — Seeing I’m only a hoyden, it isn’t surprising I do 
senseless things. [Growing excited. Well, yes, there, I do 
senseless things ! and 1 do them on purpose, and I’ll do them 
again ! 

Mme. de C6ran — No more with me, I’ll warrant you. 

Suzanne — Y’es, 1 went out with JM. liellac ; yes, I whispered 
with M. Bellac ; yes, I have a secret with M. liellac ! 

Roger — You dare — I 

Suzanne — And he is a greater scholar than you ! And he 
is better than you ! And 1 love him better than you ! Yes, 1 
love him, so ! I love him 1 

Mme. de C6ran — I wish to believe that you do not know 
the gravity — 

Suzanne — Y es ! yes ! I know the gravity I yes ! 

Mme. de (J&ran — 'I'lien listen to me ! Before committing 
the new folly you threaten us with, stoj) and think I The ])ub- 
licity, the escapades, the scandal, become you less than anybody 
else. Mile, de Villiers ! 

Duchess — Ah now, take care I 

Mme. de Ceran — Indeed, Duchess, at least she ought to 
know — 

Suzanne [repressing her tears] — Oh, I knoAV ! 

Duchess — What ! 

Suzanne [thro-wing herself into the Duchkss’ arms and weep- 
ing] — Oh, aunt, aunt ! 

Duchess — Suzanne, there, there, child. [To MjME. du 
C tuAN.] A lot of need there was to beat that bush, truly. 
[To Suzanne.] There, what is it you know? what is it? 

[Takes her in her lap. 

Suzanne [crying as she talks] — Oh, what ! I don’t know ; 
but I know very well there’s something against me, so now — 
and has been for a long time ! 

Duchess — Who told you so? 

Suzanne — Oh, nobody — everybody — the people that stare 
at you, that whisper, that stop talking when you come in-^ 
TOL. xxvii. — 21 
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that kiss you, that call you “ poor little thing ! ” — If you think 
children don’t notice all that — ! 

Ducheu [wiping her eyes] — There, dearie, there — 

Suzanne — And at the convent too ! I saAv very well I 
wasn’t like the others, there now ! — Oh yes, I saw it 1 They 
were always talking — about “ iny father ” and “ my mother ” 
— what for? because I liadn’t any ! And once at recess I was 
playing with a big girl : I don’t know what I did to her — - she 
got mad — and all at once she called me “Miss Illegitimate I” 
She didn’t know what that meant, nor I either I — Her mother 
had said it before her. She owned as much to me afterward, 
when we had made up. — Oh, but I was miserable I [<S'o66fn^.] 
We hunted in the dictionary, but we didn’t find anything — or 
nothing we understood. [Angrily.^ lint what does it mean, 
anyway? — What is it I’ve done that I am not like other 
people? that everything I do is wrong? Is it my fault? 
Duehess [kissing her^ — No, my pet. No, my dearie — 
Mme. de Ciiran — ■! am sorry — 

Suzanne [sohMng~\ — W ell then, why am I reproached with 
it, if it isn’t my fault? Oh, 1 am a burden to everybody here ! 
I know it very well; I don’t want to stay here any longer; 1 
want to go away ! — Nobody here cares for me, nobody I 

Roger [^nuch agitated^ — Why do you say that, Suzanne ? 
It isn’t so ! on the contrary, everybody here — and I — 

Suzanne [rising in a tempest^ — Y on ! 

Roger — Yes, 1 I and I .swear it to you. 

Suzanne — You? oh, stop I — Let me alone! I hate you! 
I never want to see you again ! never! — Do you understand? 
[Goes toward the garden door.'\ < 

Roger — Suzanne I no, but Suzanne ! where are you going? 
Suzanne — Where am I going? I’m going to take a walk. 
I’m going where I please, and right away I 

Roger — What for, just now? WJiat are you going out for? 
Suzanne — What foi-? [Co9nes down toward him.'] What 
for? [Looking him square in the eyes.] I’ve got a sick head* 
ache ! I ! 

[All rise. Suzanne goes out hy the garden door. 
Scene VIII. 

Roger [in great agitation] — Well, aunt I is it clear novr ? 
Duchess [rising] — Less and less ! 
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Roger — Very well, I’m going to see! 

Mme. de CSran — Roger! where are you going? 

Roger — Where am I going! Well, to do what my aunt 
said, find out how far they liave got I and I swear to you that 
if it is true — if that man lias dai'ed — 

Mme. de C6ran — If it is true ! — I will turn liini outdoors ! 
Roger — Well ! if it is true — I will kill him ! [ Goes out by 

the garden door.'\ 

Duchess — And if it is true, I will make them get married! 
— Only it isn’t true. — Well, wo shall see pretty soon : come ! 
[Tries to draw Mme. dk (hoiiAN away. They hear loud applause 
in the drawing-room. Noise, of chairs and conversation.^^ 

Mme. de C6ran \lieHitathi(f\ — -But — 

Duchess — Eh? what? another admirable line? No, it’s 
the end of the act 1 Quick before they get here ! 

Mme. de Ceran — But my guests? 

Duchess — Huh? your guests? They’ll go to sleep again 
all right without you ! — come, come I [They go out.\ 

Various Voices — Most beautiful ! Grand art ! So lofty ! 
Raul [at the rear door'\ — > Charming, that act ! W asn’t it. 
General ! 

G eneral [yawning very audibly'] — Charming ! scored another 

hit ! 

[PauTj adroitly slqys away, gains the garden door, and disap- 
pears. Curtain falls. 


ACT III. 

Scene : Large conservatory drawing-room lighted with gas. 
Fountain with basin, furnishings, chairs, clumps of shrubbery, 
clusters of growing plants, behind which one can easily run and 
hide. 

Scene I. 

The Duchess and Mme. de Cekan enter by right rear, and 
hesitate, first looking around, then speaking in a low voice. 

Duchess — Nobody ? 

Mme. de Ciran — Nobody. 

Duchess — Good! [Comes down front and stops.] Three 
sick headaches I 

Mme. de G4ran — It is unheard-of, though, that I should 
have to leave the poet in this way — 
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DucJiesi — Oh, pshaw — your poet reads his verses I A 
poet, you know, so long as it can read its verses — 1 , 

Mme. de C6ran — But Roger’s passion frightens me I I 
have never seen him so, never I — W hat are you doing there, 
aunt ? 

Duchesi — I’m shutting off this fountain, as you see. 

Mme. de CSran — What for? 

Duchess — So as to hear better, child I 

Mme. de (Jiran — He’s in the garden, I don’t know where — 
Whoever watches her, whoever follows her — What’s going 
to happen ? Oh, the little wretch ! — What, Duchess, are you 
shutting off the gas ? 

Duchess — No, I’m turning it down. 

Mme. de G&ran — What for ? 

Duchess — Why, so as to see better, child I 

Mme. de CCran — So as to — 

Duchess — Good gracious ! tlie less they can see us, the 
better we can see. — Three sick headaches ! and only one 
appointment. — Do you get hold of anything in it ? 

Mme. de C^ran — What I do 2 i’t get hold of is that M. Bel- 
lac — 

Duchess — And I, that Suzanne — 

Mme. de Ceran — Oh! she — 

Duchess — She ? W e’re going to see, anyway. They can 
come now, everytliing is ready. 

Mme. de Cdmn — If Roger finds them here — together — he 
is capable of — 

Duchess — Pshaw ! pshaw I we’ve got to see — we’ve got to 
see ! 

Mme. de C^ran — But — 

Duchess — Hush I Do you hear? 

Mme. de C^ran — Yes. 

Duchess [pushiny Mme. de CkuAN toward the clump on the 
right., front wing^ — It was time ! Come 1 

Mme. de CSran — Why, do you want to listen? 

Duchess [from her hiding-place'] — Really, if we are to hear, 
there’s nothing else to do, don’t you see ? There, now, in this 
corner we shall be like fairy queens. We’ll leave when it’s 
necessary, don’t worry. Has anybody come in? 

Mme. de CSran [also in hiding, looking through the branches] 
— Yes. 

Duchess — Which of the two? 
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Mme. de Cdran — It’s she — 

Ihiehess — Suzanne ? — 

Mme.de C&ran — Yes! [In surprise. No I 
Duchess — What, not she 't 

Mme. de CSran — Nol not low-necked 1 It’s somebody 
else ! 

Duchess — Somebody else ? Who ? 

Mme. de Oeran — I can’t make out. 

Jeanne — Come on now, Paul I 
Mme. de GSran — The sub-prcfcctess I 
Duchess — Again I 


Scene II, 

Jeanne \to Paul] — What arc you doing at that door, any- 
way? 

Paul [entering at right door : speaks from the side seene~\ — 
Prudence being tlic mother of seciirity, I am prudently placing 
us in security I 

Jeanne — How ? 

Paul — Like this — of door creaking."^ 

Jeanne [ia alarm'\ — Hah? 

Paul [enter ing'\ — (Ircat success! 

Jeanne — What’s that ? 

Paul — That? It’s a flight indicator I’ve just put in. Yes, 
a bit of wood — in the door hinge. I5y this mcaiis, if anybody 
— I don’t say lovers like us, that’s unlikely in this precinct, but 
somebody escaping from a tragedy — takes refuge in this quarter, 
against all probability — no more danger I He opens the door, 
it gives out a screak, and we by another door — j)st ! Is that 
well enough calculated, hey? Ah, we statesmen 1 — And now, 
niadame, as we are slieltered from indiscreet observation, I slough 
off the public man, the private individual reappears, and giving 
free rein to sentiments too long represseil, 1 permit you to call 
me thou. 

Jeanne — That’s nice ! thou art charming here I 

Paul — I am charming here, because I am easy in my mind 
here; but to kiss in the halls, as we did lately, you know — 
when you came to help me open my mail — ? 

Duchess [aside~\ — It was they ! 

Paul — Or as we did this evening, in the garden — 
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BueTiesi — They again ! 

Paul — No more of that ! Too imprudent for this house — 
huh ? Wliat a house ! Did I deceive you? It takes the ambi- 
tion of being a prefect to make a man come and bore himself in 
such yawneriea I 

Mme. de C^ran — Hah ? 

Duchess [to Mmk. dk Cbuan] — Listen to that I Listen to 
that ! 

Jeanne [malciwi him sit beside her'] — Come here. 

Paul [sitting down, then rising again and walking about agi- 
tatedly] — No, but what a house! Hosts, and guests, and 
everybody I And Mme. Arriego! And the poet’ And the 
Marqnise ! And tliat icy Englishwoman! And that wooden 
Roger I There isn’t anybody but the Duchess that’s got com- 
mon sense. 

Duchess [to Mmk. db CkiiAN] — One for me I 

Paul [with conviction] — Rut the rest — ugh 1 

Duchess — One for you! 

Jeanne — Oh, como here, now ! 

Paul [sits down, then rises and walks about as before] — And 
the reading, and tlic literature ! and tl>e candidacy ! Oh, that 
Revel candidacy! Imagine, a crafty old fellow who dies — 
every evening, and comes to life again every morning with an- 
other office! [Starts to sit down, then resumes,] And Saint- 
Reault ! Oh, Saint- Reault ! and the Rama-Ravanas and all that 
Buddlia balderdash ! 

Mme, de C6ran [indignantly] — Oh ! 

Duchess [laughing] — He’s so funny ! 

Paul — And say, the other one, that ladies’-Bellac, with his 
Platonic love ! 

Jeanne [dropping her eyes] — He is a fool ! 

Paul [sitting down] — So you found it out, too ? [Rising in 
fresh rage,] And the tragedy — oh, the tragedy ! — 

Jeanne — Why, Paul, what ails you? 

Paul — And that old Philip Augustus with his admirable 
line ! Lord, everybody has made some of those admirable 
lines — that’s no excuse for reading them. — I’ve made some 
myself. 

Jeanne — You? 

Paul — Yes, I! When I was a student and not rich. I 
even sold them! 

Jeanne — To an editor? 
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Pcml — No, to a dentist ! “ The Filliad, or the Art of Ij'ill- 

ing Teeth.” Poem, three hundred lines! Thirty francs. — 
Listen to this : — 

Jeanne — Oli no, please don’t I 

Paul-^ 

“ Muse, if amongst the many ills that Heaven 
In wrath to blacken all the worhl has given, 

One o’er the others most aj)j»alls good taste, 

’Tis that whose scat within the month is placed.*' 

Jeanne \trying to stop him'] — Oh, there, Paul I 

Paul — 

“ Ah, how alluring seems extraction then ! 

Imprudent ! Heal the tooth, bnt do not drawl 
Ah, i)ull it not, e’en thotigh it be decayed I 
Who knows but some day skillful hands of men 
May lill and save it, whicthsoe'er its jaw, 

This lure of smiles and sound dig(!stion’s aid.” 

Duchess {laughing] — ITa, ha ! Isn’t he amusing ! 

Jeanne — What a regular boy you are ! Wlio would believe 
it, to see you in the drawing-room! {Mocking him.] “Hood 
Heavens, senator, tlio democratic flood — the treaties of 1 815 — ” 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

Paul — Well, and your own self, say! You come pretty 
close to it with the mistress of the liouse ! 

Mme. de Ceran — Eih? 

Paul — My compliments ! 

Jeanne — But, my dear, 1 Avas doing what you told me. 

Paul {mocking her] — “1 Avas doing Avhat you told me ! ” 
Oh, you hypocrite, Avith your .soft little voice! All, you gave 
it to the Countess: Joubert, and Latin, and 'Focqueville ! and 
made it all up your.scif ! 

Mme. de Ceran — What! made it up herself! 

Duchess — That reconciles me to her. 

Jeanne — Oh, I’ve no remorse, so there ! A woman that 
lodges .us at the tAvo ends of the house ! 

Mme. de OSran {rising] — If 1 had only asked her to leave 

it! 

Duchess — Keep still. 

cTeawfte— -And it was just spite! Yes! yes! I’m sure of 
it. A woman knows well enough what new-married people are, 
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doesn’t she? They always h$ve something to say to each other, 
I mean. 

Paul [tenderly'\ — Yes, always. 

Jeanne — Always, really and truly? — always, like that? 

Paul — What a lovely voice you have ! I was listening to 
it just now — while I was talking about the treaties of 1815. 
Fine, sweet, enveloping — ah, the voice is music to the heart, 
as M. de Tocqueville says. 

Jeanne — Oh, Paul ! I don’t want you to laugh at serious 
things. 

Paul — Ah, well, let me be a little frisky, please : I’m so 
happy here ! Lord ! but it’s a toss-up to me whether I’m pre- 
fect of Carcassonne or not, just this moment ! 

Jeanne — lt’si,always a toss-up to me, sir : that’s the differ- 
ence ! 

Paul — Dear little woman ! [AVssrs her /wads.] 

Mme. de Ch'an \lotv, to the DuciiEss] — But this is an in- 
discretion. 

Duchess [same] — I don’t dislike it myself! 

Paid — Ah, but I’ve such a stiff lot of arrears to make up — 
you understand ! — not counting payments in advance. When 
shall we be free at present ? Darling little girl, you don’t know 
how much I adore you. 

Jeanne — Yes, 1 know — by myself — 

Paul — My Jeanne ! 

Jeanne — Oh, Paul ! Always like that, keep saying it over, 
always ! 

Paul [very close to her and very tenderly'] — Always ! 

Mme. de CSran [loto., to the Duchkss] — But, Duchess — 

Duchess [same] — (Jh, they’re married ! 

[Door squeaks. Paul and Jeanne rise in alarm, 

Paul and Jeanne — Hah ! 

Jeanne — Somebody’s coming I 
«Paul — Fly ! — as they say in the tragedies. 

Jeanne — Quick, quick ! 

Paul — You see, don’t you? — -my precautions — 

Jeanne — Already ! What moan luck ! 

[They escape at the left. 

Mme. de Ciran [passing to the left] — Well, it’s lucky they 
were interrupted. 

Duchess [greeting her] — My goodness, I’m sorry ior it I 
Yes indeed : there’s an end to our laughing now. 
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Scene III. 

BelXiAC enters hy right rear* 

Bellac — What a noise that door makes I 

Mme. de OSran {low^ to the Duchess] — Bellac I 

Duchess \^same'\ — Bellac 1 

Bellac — Well, you can't see very well here. 

Mme. de G&ran — It was true ! You see it was all true. 
Duchess — All ? no, there’s only half of it yet ! 

Mme, de OSran — Oh, the other lialf isn’t far off, you’ll seel 
Duchess — Anyhow, it can’t be anything more tlian a prank, 
a schoolgirl’s imprudence — it isn’t possible. \^Door creaks.’\ 
There she is I Oh, dear me, my heart is beating — in matters 
like this there’s no use being sure, you’re ne^er certain — do 
you see her ? 

Mme, de OSran [looking out~\ — Ah ! it’s she ! — And very 
shortly Roger, who is waU^hing her, will be here too. Hadn’t 
we better show ourselves. Duchess? 

Duchess — No — no — 1 want to know how far they’ve got ; 
I want to have a clean breast imide of it. 

Mme, de OSran [still looking outT^ — I am half dead with 
uneasiness — low-necked — it’s she, it’s really she — 

Duchess — Oh, the little jade! — Let me see — [Looks 
through the leaves,, then after a moment says :] Hah I 
Mme, de OSran — What now ? 

Duchess — Look. 

Mme, de OSran [looking^ — Lucy ! 

Duchess — Lucy. 

Mme, de OSran — What in the world does this mean? 
Duchess — Oh, I don’t know yet, but I like it better 
already. 

Scene IV. 

BeLiLiAC and Lucy searching for each other at the right ; MMfe. 
DB CfeRAN and the Duchess hidden on the left; Paul re-- 
entering at left rear,, followed by .Jeanne, holding him hack, 

Jeanne [low,, to Paul] — No, no, Paul ! no ! 

Paul [same^ — Yes — yes! stoj) a minute to see I here at 
this hour it can’t be anybody but lovers, I tell you— In this 
house I No ! that would be too funny — 

Jeanne — Look out ! 

Paul — Hush I 
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I/ucy — Are you there, M. Bellac ? 

Paul — The Englishwoman ! 

Bellac — Yes, mademoiselle 1 

Paul — And the professor — “ The Englishwoman and the 
Professor : A Fable ! ” Didn’t I tell you ! An intrigue I An 
appointment ! Huh ! I guess I’m not going away, not much I 

Jeanne — Why not? 

Paul — After that, do you want to go away yourself ?• 

Jeanne — No I don’t ! 

\_They hide behind a clump at left tear. 

Lucy — Are you on this side ? 

Bellac — Over here ! I beg your pardon — the conservatory 
is generally better lighted — I don’t know why, this evening — 
toward 

Mme. de CSran [low^ to the Duchess] — Lucy! But then 
what about Suzanne? I’m clear off now. 

Duchess [^same'] — VV{iit a bit ; 1 fancy we’re going to get on 
again. 

Lucy — But, M. Bellac, what does this kind of appointment 
mean? And your letter of this morning? Why should you 
write to me ? 

Bellac — Why, to talk with you, dear Miss Lucy. Xhis is 
not the first time we liave isolated oui*selves to exchange our 
though t.s, is it? 

Paul [bursts out laughing; says low, to Jeanne] — -Ho! — 
exchange — ! 1 didn’t know it was called that — 

Bellac — I lemiued iii as I am here, what other means had I 
of talking with you, all by yourself? 

Luey — What other? You merely had to give me your arm 
and leave the drawing-room with me. I am not a young French 
girl. 

Bellac — But you are in France. 

Lucy — In France, as elsewhere, I do what I like ; I have 
no need of secrecy, and still less of mystery. You disguise 
your handwriting — you don't sign it — even to your pink 
paper itself — - Oh, how thoroughly a Frenchman you are I 

Paul [lotv, to Jeanne] — Born sly. 

Bellas — And how thoroughly you are yourself the austere 
Muse of learning, the superb Polyhymnia ! the cold and proud 
Pierian — Come, sit down 1 

Lucy — No I no I And look how all your precautions have 
turned against us : I have lost that letter. 
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Ikieketv [rather hudi — Fm on ! 

[Lucy moves toward the 

JBellac- — What is it?’ 

I/my — Didn’t you hear anything ? 

JBsli'ae - — Noi Ah! you lost — ? 

Lucy — And what do you wish him or her to think that 
might find it ? 

Duchess [low, to Mme. de CisRAx] — Are you on now ?' 

Lucy — True, there was no envelope — consequently no 
address-— 

5<?Wac-*-Not my handwidting, nor my signature — so you 
see Fve done the right thing. Anyway, I meant well, clear 
Miss Luoy pardon your professor, your friend, and — sit 
downs please — 

Lucy — No ! tell me wliat ycm leave to say to me in such 
secrecy, and let’s go in again. 

Bellac [detaimny her] — Wait ! Why didn’t you come to 
my course to-day ? 

Lucy — Freci.sely because I pa.ssed my time hunting for tliat 
letter, What had you to talk to me about ? 

Beilae — How impatient you are to leave me ! [Gives her a 
package', of papers tied with a pink rihhon.^ There ! 

Lucy — I* roofs I 

Bellae [with emotion'] — Of my book. 

Lucy [moved in turn] — Yours ? — O I^ll'ae ! 

Bellae — I wanted you to be alone in knowing it before 
everybody, alone ! 

Lucy [taking his hands with effusion] — Ah, my friend, my 
friend ! 

Paul [holding in his laughter] — Oh, no! such a love-gift 
— whew ! [Bellas: moves to the left. 

Lucy — What ails you ? 

Bellae — No, nothing — I thought — You will read this 
besok in which I have put my thoughts, and you will find us 
in perfect communion, I am sure, except on one point — Oh ! 
that one ! 

Luey > — Which ? 

Bellac [tenderly] — le it possible you do not believe in Pla- 
tmue love? 

Lucy — I ! oh, not in the least. 

Bdllae [graeianslyj — Well ! — But with ua two? 

Lucy [innocently] — No, that is Irieodahip. 
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Belloc {»entimentally'\ — Pardon me I it is more than litend* 
ship and less than love ! 

I/ooy — Then if it is more than the one and less than, the 
other, it is neither the one nor the other. And now,, thank you 
once more, thank you a thousand times : but let’s go back in, 
won’t you ? to leave.^ 

Belloc [itUl detaining her] — Wait I 
Lucy — No, no I let’s go in. 

Paul [to JbanneJ — She doesn’t bite. 

Belloc [holding her hack] — Oh, do wait, pray I One word 1 
One word I Enlighten me or enlighten yourself I — The prob- 
lem is worth the trouble. Now see, Lucy — 

iMcy [growing excited and paeeing over to the right] — Now 
see, Bellac ! See, my friend, your Platonic love — I Philo- 
sophically, I say, it cannot be maintained ! 

Bellac — Permit me : that love is a friendship — 

Zjuey — If it is friendship, it is no longer love 1 
Bellac — But the concept is double ! 

Lucy — If it’s double, it isn’t single ! 

Bellac — But there is a confusion I [Sits doum.] 

Lucy — If there is a confusion, there is no longer a char- 
acter ! — And I go farther I down.] 

Paul [to Jeanne] — She has bitten I 

Lucy — 1 deny that confusion can be possible between love, 
which has individuation for base, and friendship, a form of 
sympathy — that is to say, of a thing where the Ego becomes 
in some sort the non-Ego. I deny it absolutely, oh, absolutely I 
Duchess [low., to Mmb. de CfeRAN] — I have heard people 
talk love often enough, but never like this. 

Bellac — Oh, come, Lucy 1 

Lucy — Come, Bellac I Yes or no ? The principal factor — 
Bellac — Come, Lucy, take an instance. Suppose a certain 
two beings — two abstractions — two entities — a certain man, 
a certain woman — both loving each other, but with the vulgar^ 
physiological love — You understand me ? 

Lucy — Perfectly 1 

Bellac — I will suppose them in a situation like this, alone 
in the night, together, what will happen ? 

Duchess [to Mme. de C^ban] — I can guess myself — can’t 

you ? 

Bellac — - Fatefully — follow me close — fatefully, it will pro- 
duce the following phenomena : — 
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Jeanne \to Paul] — Oh, isn’t it comical ! 

Pavl — W ell, madame — ? 

Bellac — Both of them, or more probably one of the two, 
the first, the man — 

Pavl [to Jeanne] — The male entity ! 

Bellac — Approaches her whom he believes himself to love — 

[Approachee her. 

iMcy [drawing hack a little'^ — But — 

Bellac [eoftlg detaining Aer] — No, no 1 — You will see! 
They dart their glances into each other’s glances ; they mingle 
their sighs and their tresses — 

Imcy — But, M. Bellac — 

Bellac — ^And then ! — And then — there will pass into their 
Ego — independently of their Ego itself — an uninterrupted 
series of unconscious acts, which, by a sort of progress of 
slow but inescapable processm^ will hurl them, if I dare say 
so, into the fatality of a foreseen catastrophe, where the will 
counts for nothing, the intellect for nothing, the soul for 
nothing ! 

Lucy — Allow me ! — That processus — 

Bellac — Wait, wait! — Suppose now another couple and 
another love: in place of the physiological love, the psycho- 
logical love ; in place of that certain couple — two exceptions 
— do you follow me still? 

iMcy — Yes. 

Bellac — They, too, seated near each other, approach one 
another. 

Lucy [still edging away'] — But then it’s the same 
thing ! 

Bellac holding her hack] — But wait ! there is a shade 
of difference. Let me show you the shade. They too may 
dart eyes into eyes and mingle their tresses — 

Lucy — Oh, indeed ? [Pises.] 

Bellac [making her sit down again] — Only I — Only ! — 
It is no longer their beauty which they contemplate, it is their 
soul ; it is no more their voices which they hear, it is the very 
palpitation of their thought ! And when at last, by a processus 
entirely different though cognate, they too shall have arrived 
at that dim and embarrassed point where being knows itself 
not, a sort of delicious torpor of the will which seems to be at 
once the summum and the terminus of human felicity —they 
will wake not upon the earth, but in the midst of heaven ; for 
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their love soars far beyond the -stormy cloiiHs of 'ooimaon 
passions into the pure ether of sublime idealities I 

[^SU^nce. 

Paul [to Jeanne] — He’s going to kiss her I 

Bellac — Lucy! dear Lucy, do you not undemtand me! 
Oh ! say that you 'understand me ! 

Lucy [distm‘bed\ — But ! — It seems to me the two con- 
cepts — 

Paul — Huh ! the concepts! Ob, aren’t they too funny I 
- Lucy [still disturbed^ — The two concepts — are identical I 

Paul — ( )li ! identical — 

Bellac [passionately'^ — Identical ! — Oh, Lucy, you are 
cruel ! — Identical ! ! ! But just realize that everything here 
is subjective ! 

Paul — vSuhjective ! Oh, I must do some crazy thing ! 

Bellac [conquered by passion^ — Subjective ! Oh, Lucy, do 
comprehend me ! 

Lucy [co7iquered by emotion'] — But, Bellac! — Subjective! 

Jeanne I’aul] — He's not going to kiss her! 

Paul — 'riieii I’m going to kiss you ! 

Jeanne [defending herself] — Paul I Paul ! [Sound of kisses.] 

Bellac and Jjuey [rismg m alarm] — • Hah ? 

Duchess [in astonishment, rising also] — What? How? Are 
they kissing each other? 

Lucy — Somebody — somebody is there ! 

Bellac — Come, come ! take inj'’ hand I 

Lucy — They’ve been listening to us 1 O Bellac, I told 
you St) I 

Bellac — Come ! 

Lucy — But T am horribly compromised ! 

[ Goes out by left rear. 

Bellac [following her] — 1 will make reparation, my dear 
miss, 1 will make reparation I 

Scene V. 

Jeanne and Paul leave their hiding place., laughing. 

Paul — Oh, Platonic love ! Ha, ha, ha I 

Duchess [aside] — Raymond ! 

Jeanne — And the Ego, and the processus and the terminus I 

fla, ha, hal 
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IhickeM \l6aving her hiding-place in turn : ande'] — Ah, you 
rogues ! Wait a little ! [ Walks softly toward them.'\ ■ 

Paul — Huh ? the gay old Tartufe, with his double-ender 
declarations fitted with escapement! [Imitating Bellac.] 
“ But, deal* miss, ' the concept of love is double ! ” 

Jeanne [imitating Lucy] — But the principal factor — I 

Paul — Now see, Lucy ! 

Jeanne — Now see, Bellac ! 

Paul — But there is a shade of difference ! Let me show 
you the shade ! 

Jeanne — But then it is identical — 

Paul — Identical ! Oh, cruel — just realize that everything 
here is subjective ! 

Jeanne — O Bellac ! subjective I 

of kisses which the Duchess smacks upon her hand. 

Paul and Jeanne [^rising in alarni\ — Hah ! 

Jeanne — Somebody ! 

Paul — (Jaught I 

Jeanne — They’ve been listening to us. 

Paul [draiving her away'] — (’ome, come ! 

Jeanne [as she goes] — O Paul, perhaps in the beginning we 
too — 

Paul — I’ll make reparation, dear .‘ingel, I’ll make repamtion ! 

[They disappear on the left. 


Scene VI. 

Duchess [laughing] — Ha, ha, ha I the comical things! — 
They are dears — but they deserve a lesson. — Ha, ha ! — I can 
laugh — now. — Ila, ha I — Now then, Lucy. [To Mme. de 
C feuAN.] Your daughter-in-law is getting along ! What did 
1 tell you? — Well, are you on now? Suzanne — that appoint- 
ment — that letter ? 

Mme. de Ciran — Yes, it was that letter of Bellac to Lucy 
that Suzanne found ! 

DucUess — And that she took for a letter of Roger to Lucy. 
That’s why she was so furious, the jealous little thing I 

Mme. de OSran — Jealous? Duchess, you don’t mean to 
say she’s in love with my son? 

Duchess — - Huh I maybe you’ll keep on wanting to make 
him marry the other one? Well! and the processus? 
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Mme. de Ciran — The other one? No, certainly n<»t<«-btit 
Suzanne, never, aunt, never ! 

Jhicheas — We haven’t got that far yet — unluckily. Mean- 
while, go and find your tragedy and your Revel candidacy agiun. 
Go on I As for me, I’ll take the job of recapturing your son, 
and making him put up his big sword. All’s well that ends 
well. Mph ! Ah ! All the same, I feel easier I Much ado 
about no great matter — but it’s over ! over ! over I Let’s go 1 
[ They start to leave from the left. Door on the right creaks. 

Both [stopping'}^ — Huh ? 

Duchess — Another! Oh, I see, your conservatory! It’s 
Figaro’s chestnut trees, your conservatory ! — Oh, well, this is 

gay- 

Mme. de Ciran — But what one can this be? 

Duchess — Who? [^Strnekwith an idea.'\ Oh ! [To Mme. 
DE Cekan, pushing her toward the left.'] Go back into the draw- 
ing-room, 1 tell you. 

Mme. de Ciran — Why not stay here? 

Duchess [a« before] — You can’t leave your guests forever, 
can you? ' 

Mme. de Ciran [straining her eyes to see] — But really, who 
is it? 

Duchess [as before] — So long as I’ll tell you — go quick, 
before whoever it is — you can’t any longer — 

Mme. de Ciran — That’s true; besides, I shall come back 
for the tea. 

Duchess — For the tea ! that’s it. Go on, go on ! and quick, 
quick I [Mme. de C^iuan goes out at the left. 

Scene VII. 

Duchess — Who can it be? Either Roger watching Su- 
zanne, or Suzanne watching Roger. [Q-azing to the right.] 
Yes, yes, it’s he, sure: it’s ray Bartholo [jealous guardian]. 
[Looking to left.] And now Miss Jealous, who thinks Roger 
is with Lucy, and wants to see a little of what’s going on. 
That’s it. Third sick headache. My count is *straight! 
Ah, if Fate doesn’t do something with this, she’s an awkward 
huzzy ! [Softly lowering her eyes.] Let’s help her a little. 

Suzanne [entering and hiding] — I know his walk around 
the conservatory has got to take him past here. I was embar- 
rassing him. 
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Roger [«ame] — She took a walk around the conservatory ; 
she’s in it. 1 saw her come in. Well, at last I shall know 
what conclusion to come to. 

4 Rucheee — They are playing hide-and-seek I 

Suzanne [listening'^ — I'hat Englishwoman seems to be late ! 

'Roger — Hm ! Isn’t Bcllac here yet ? 

Ihteheas — 'i'hey won’t end it up — not unless I take a 
hand. — St ! 

Roger — She’s calling him. Oh ! if T dared take his place, 
as long as he isn’t here. That would be a good way to find 
out how far they’ve got. 

Duchess [aside] — Now then I now then !, — St 1 

Roger — Hang it, that will last till it stops. As he doesn’t 
come, 1 shall have learned something any way — St 1 

Duchess — 'I’liere ! 

Suzanne [aside] — He takes me for Lucy. — Oh, how I’d 
like to know what he is going to say to her. 

Roger [in a suppressed voice] — Is that you ? 

Suzanne [in a suppressed voice] — Yes ! [Aside, resolutely 
Worse luck ! 

Roger [aside] — She takes me for Bellac. 

Duchess — Oh, good — now! (Jo on, my dears, go on I 
[Disappears behind the clumps at left rear,] 

Roger — Did you get my letter? 

Suzanne [aside, in a rage, speaking into his face without his 
seeing or hearing her] — Yes, 1 did get your letter I — Yes, 1 
got it, and you don't much suspect it either. [Aloud, softly.] 
Why, unless I had, should I have eome to your appoint- 
ment I 

Roger [aside] — Yours! — Well, is it clear enough this 
time ? — Oh, unfortunate child ! — We shall see, at all events. 
[Aloud.] I was so afraid you might not eome — dear. 

Suzanne [aside] — “ Dear ! ” — Oh ! [Aloud.] But you saw 
me leave the drawing-room immediately — dear. 

Roger [aside] — They are certainly on a familiar footing 1 
— There’s no more to say ! — But I must know absolutely — 
Aloud.]' Why do you keep so far away from me? [Goes 
toward her.] 

Suzanne [aside] — Oh, he’ll see I am smaller than Lucy. 
[Sits down.] There! like that — 

Roger — Don’t you want me to come and sit beside you ? 

Suzanne — I should like it. 

VOL. xzva. — 22 
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Roger [a«We, going totoard Acr] — Oh ! she’d like it I — • 
What astonishes me is that she should take me for Bellac ; fo* 
Tve neither his voice nor — Anyway, it will last till it stops t 
let’s make use of it. down near her^ turning his back to 

her; aloud.'\ How good it was of you to come 1 Then you 
do love me a liltle, dear? 

Suzanne [idm turning her back to /«’//«] — Yes, dear, 

Roger [n'st/t/y and u'ldklng about; aside^ — She loves him I 
— Oh, the scoundrel ! 

Suzanne — What ails him ? 

Roger [returning to his seat beside her~\ — Ah — well, then, let 
me be near you as at other times. 

Suzanne \n.side, indlgn(xntlg'\ — lie taki!.s her hand ! 

Roger [aside, indigHantlg\ — Slie actually lets him take her 
hand ! — It is shocking ! 

Suzaiine [sanie'\ — Oh — ! 

Roger [aloud] — Arc you trembling ? 

Suzanne — It’s — it's you that are trembling — 

Roger — No, no, it's ytni ! — Are you — [Aside.'] We shall 
see — worse luck ! [Aloud,] Are you afraid ? 

Suzanne [aside, in a fur g. rising] — You — ! 

Roger [aside, drawing a long beeathi] — They haven’t got 
there ! [Suzanne returns, after a determined gesture, and seats 
herself beside him without saging a word,] 

Roger [terrified, aside ] — What? — farther? — But then — 
[Aloud,] Ah ! you are not afraid? 

Suzanne — Afraid — with you ? 

Roger [aside] — “With” I — But how far has that scoundrel 
carried his misconduct? Oh, I’ll find out — 1 want to know — 
I want — I ought — I have charge of her soul — [Aloud, with 
decision.] Well, then, come ; if you are not afraid, wiiy do you 
avoid me? [Draws her toward him. 

Suzanne [indignantly] — Oh ! 

Roger — Why do you turn away from me? 

[Puts his arm around her waist, 

Suzanne [as before] — Oh ! 

Roger — Why do you shield your face? 

[Bends toward her, 

Svoianne [springing to her feet] — Oh ! this is too much I 

Roger — Yes, it is too much! 

Suzanne-^ Look me in the face, now I Suzanne I Not Lucy 
•—Suzanne, do you understand? 
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Roger — And I am Roger I Not Bellac — Roger, do you 
understand ? 

Suzanne -r- Bellac? 

Roger — Oh, unhappy child! So it was true? — Ah, Su- 
zanne, Suzanne ! How shameful it is! llow shamefully you 
have treated me ! — At any rate, he will come, and 1 will wait I 
Suzanne — W hat ? VV'ho ? 

Roger — Then you don’t perceive yet that I read your 
letter? 

Suzanne — That letter 1 — It was I that read it—— y<mr 
letter ! 

Roger — My letter? - — Bellae's letter I 
Suzanne — Bellae’s ? — Y ours I 
Roger — Mine ? 

Suzanne — Y ours ! — To Lucy ! 

Roger — To Lucy ? — 'I’o ycju ! to you ! to you I 
Suzanne — To Lucy ! to liUcy I to Lucy ! — who lost it 1 
Roger [etupefied'\ — Lost it I 

Suzanne — Ali, ha I I was there when she claimed it back 
from the servant! You can't say — And I found it myself I 
Roger [in sudden ifluniination ] - Found it I 
Suzanne — Yes, I did — found it, and the appointment-— 
and the sick headache — and everything! — I knew every- 
thing. And 1 wanted to see, and I came - - and you took me 
for her — 

Roger — I ? 

Suzanne [Aer tears beginning to master Aer] — Yes, you! Yes, 
you I — You took me for her, and you told her you loved her ! — 
Yes I — Yes ! — Then why did you tell me you didn’t love her? 
— Yes — me — a little while ago — you told me so, and said 
you weren’t going to marry her. — Why did you tell me so? 
There was no need of telling me so. Marry her if you want 
to, I don’t care, but there was no need of telling me that ! — You 
deceived me — you lied to me! It isn’t right! If you loved 
her, it wasn’t necessary — it wasn’t necessary — [Throwing 
herself into his am*.] Ah, don’t marry her I don’t marry her ! 
don’t nfarry her! 

Roger — Suzanne — Oh, my dear Suzanne 1 how happy I am 1 
Suzanne — Ah — ? 

Roger — So you found that letter ? It wasn’t to you ? 

To me ? 

Roger — Well I no more was it to me — I swear it to yon ! 
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Suzanne — Bat — 

Roger — Don’t I swear it to you I I* was to Lucy I — to 
Bellac ! — to the rest of them ! What does it matter ! Oh, I 
understand now! — You thought — Yes — yes — like me — 
I understand ! Ah, dear child — dear Suzanne ! — How afraid 
I have been — great Heavens, how afraid I have been ! 

Suzanne — Why, what of ? 

Roger — What of ! Yes, that’s true 1 — It’s absurd ! — No, 
no! don’t hunt. — It’s hateful! — Forgive me, do you under- 
stand ? I ask your forgiveness — 

Suzanne — Then you are not going to marry her? 

Roger — Why, didn’t I tell you — 

Suzanne — - Oh, 1 don’t understand a thing about that. Just 
tell me you are not going to marry her, and I’ll believe 
you — 

Roger — No, indeed ! — no, indeed ! — What a child it is ! 

— I'here, don’t cry any more — wipe your eyes, dear little girl, 
dear Suzanne. We are not angry any more — don’t cry any 
more. 

S'uzanne [tn the center^ — I can’t stop myself. 

Roger — Why not? 

Suzanne — I haven’t anybody but you, Roger. I don’t want 
you to leave me. 

Roger — Leave you? 

Suzanne [^etill crying'] — I am jealous, you know very well — 
You dor/t understand that yourself — no — no — Oh, I saw 
that well enough this evening, when I tried to make you mad 
about M. Bellac — You weren’t looking at me all by myself 

— Bellac was nothing to you. 

Roger — He? But I wanted to kill him ! 

Suzanne — Kill him ! [ Throws her arms around his neck . } 

Oh,. how sweet you are ! Then you believed — 

Roger — Be still — don’t let us talk any more about that — 
it’s done with — it’s forgotten, nothing ever happened ! Let’s 
begin all over again ! at my arrival, at yours, a little while ago. 

— Good morning, Suzanne, good morning, my dear girl — how 
long it has been since I have seen you! Come here* — come 
close to me — as you did just now. \_Sits down, and makes her 
sit beside him.] 

Suzanne — O Roger, how good you are now ! How you tell 
me things ! You love me better than you do her, then, really, 
truly? 
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Roger \gradually warming up\ — Love you ? Why, isn’t it 
my duty to love you? my duty as relative, as tutor? my duty 
as an honest man above all? Love you ! See here, when I 
read that letter — I don’t know what went on inside me — oh ! 
it was then I understood what serious affection — oh yes, I 
love you, dear little girl, dear purity, and more than 1 thought 
myself, and I want you to know it. \yery tenderly. 1 You 
do know it, don’t you ? Don’t you feel that I love you ever so 
much — dear little Suzanne? 

Suzanne [somewhat surprised'^ — Yes — Roger — 

Roger — You look at me — I surprise you — I don’t con* 
vince you — I am so little tised to outbursts of tenderness, so 
awkward at caresses — I don’t know how to say these things — 
I — The education of the heart is <1one by mothers, and you 
don’t know mine — she has made me a dig, a learned man. 
Learning has filled my life. You have been its one rest, its 
one smile, its one youth! You have no one but me, do you 
say ? Well ! and I, my own little dear, what have 1 had to 
love but you, you alone — and I didn’t realize it, no I didn’t! 
You captured me as children do capture you, without their 
knowing it or your suspecting it ; by the powerful expansion 
of their being, by the obsession of their grace, by the entice- 
ment of their weakness, by everything that makes ()ne love it, 
because he yields himself uj) and submits himself to what he 
protects. I was your master, but I was your pupil too. 
While I shaped your soul to thought, you shaped mine to 
tenderness. I taught you to read — you taught me to love. 
It was on your little pink fingers, it was on the golden silk of 
your baby hair, that my ignorant heart spelled its first kisses. 
You came there a tiny mite — into tlie heart where you have 
grown up, and which now you fill entirely, do you comprehend? 
entirely. [Silence.^ Well, are you reassured? 

Suzanne [rising in a quiver, says in a low voice] — Let’s go ! 

Roger [in surprisel — Why ? Where ? 

Suzanne [deeply agitated'^ — Somewhere else. 

Roger — But why ? 

Suzmine [same'\ — It’s dark. 

Roger — But just now — ! 

Suzanne — Oh, just now — I didn’t see, 

Roger — No, stay here — stay here! Where shall we be 
better off than here? 1 have so much yet — My heart is so 
full — I don’t know why 1 tell you all this — it’s true — but 
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it isn’t right to tell of it — O Suzanne — stay here awhile 
—•dear Suzanne — [^Holdn her hack. 

Suzanne [trying to free herHelf\. — No — no — please — you — 

Roger [in mrprise'^ — You? — You don’t call me thou any 
more ! 

Suzanne [still more agitated '^ — I — please! 

Roger — But just now — 

Suzanne — Oh, but not now any more — 

Roger — But why ? 

Suzanne — I don’t know — I — 

Roger — Well ! — once more I You are crying — Havel 
made you feel bad ? >* 

Suzanne — N o — ( »h, no ! 

Roger — 'riien — 1 have offended you without meaning it — 
I’ve - 

Suzanne — No — no — I don’t know — I don’t understand — 
I’m — let's go away, please — 

Roger — Suzanne — but 1 don’t understand any more — I 
don’t see what — 


. Scene VIII. 

The I)ucHE.ss appears. 

Ihichess — And do you know Avhy? It’s because neither 
one of you sees clear. [Turns on the gas. The seem lights up.'\ 
There ! 

Roger — Aunt ! 

Duchess — Oh, my dear bantlings, how happy you make me ! 

— Oome, kiss your wife, j'ou I 

Roger [stunned at first\ — My wife! — Suzanne! [Looks 
at his aunt., looks at Si’zanne; then with a cry.~\ Oh, it’s true 

— I Ipve her ! 

Duchess [joyfully~\ — There now 1 That makes one that sees 
clear. [To Si zanne.] Well — and you? 

Suzanne [dropping her eyes'] — Oh, aunt ! 

Duchess — Oh, you .saw it already, it seems. Women 
always have quicker eyes — Huh ? What a fine mvention 
gas is. — Is everything all right? — There’s nobody left but 
your mother — 

Roger — What ? 

Duchess — Oh dear, that will oome hard, — There she is! 

— There’s the whole of them ; the whole tragedy ! — Not a 
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word — Let me fix it — I’ll take charge of that 1 — But 
what’s going on out there? 


Scene IX. 

Mme. de CfeiiAN enters joyfully in advance; then^ one after 
another through all the doors, Des Millets surrounded hy 
ladies, the (jenebal, Bellao, Lucy, Mme. de Loudan, 
Mme. Auttikoo, Paul, and Jeanne, — all the characters of 
Act IL 

Mme. de Gdran — Great news, aunt I 
Duchess — W hat ? 

Mme. de CSran — Revel is dead 1 
Duchess — Are you jt)king? 

Mme. de Ceran — It’s in tlie evening laipers. Look I 

[^Tlands her a paper. 

Duchess — Beally now ! \_Takes the paper and reads, 

Mme. ArriSyo [to the poet\ — Most !>eaiiliful ! Superb 1 
Mme. de. Londan — Most beautiful work ! and so lofty ! 
(renernl — Very remarkable! 'rUore’s one admirable line! 
Des Millets — Oil, General ! 

Goieral — Yes! 3 'es ! — Most admirable line! Er — how 
does it go? — “Honor is now like a god who can no longer 
have a single altar.” Er — most admirable line! 

Paul [to Jeanne] — Kaiher long ! 

Bellac [to Lucy, as he holds a paper^ — He died at six. 
Saint- li^ault [O his wife, as he also holds a paper'^ — Yes, at 
six — oh, I’ve got M. 'roulonnier’s promise. 

Bellac [to Lucy] — 'I'oulonnier j>romi.sed me solemnly — 
Mme. de C^ran [to the Duche.ss] — Toulonnier is ours 
entirely ! 

Duchess — Well, where is your Toulonnier, then? 

Saint- BSault — They have just sent him a dispatch. 

Mme. de G4ran [aside'\ — Confirmatory ! — that’s all right 
— but why? [Seeing him enter. Ah! at last! 

All together — It’s he ! Oh ! Ah ! 

[Toulonnier comes down in front. They surround him. 
Mme. de Giran — My dear Secretary-General ! 

Saint-RSault — My dear Toulonnier I 
Mme. de Giron — Well! that dispatch —■ ? 
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Belloc — It’s about poor Revel, isn’t it? 

Toulonnier [with embarramment] — About Revel, yes. 

Belloc — W ell, what does it say ? 

Ihichese [looking at Toulonnier] — It says he isn't dead, 
on my word ! 

Mme. de OSran, Belloc, Saint-Riault [ehotoing their paperi\ 
— But the newspapers ? 

Duchess — They sot fooled ! 

All — Oh \ 

Duchess — For once ! [To Toulonnier.] Didn’t they? 
Toulonnier [cautiously\ — He isn’t dead, that’s a fact ! 
Saint-liSault [dropping into a chair'] — Again 1 
Duchess — And they’ve even appointed him to something 
else, I’ll bet ! 

Toulonnier — Commander of the T.iegion of Honor. 

Saint- liSault [springing to his feet] — Always 1 
Toulonnier [showing his telegram] — It will be in to-morrow’s 
Officiel — look ! [Mournfully, to Saint-RIsault.] 1 am deeply 
concerned — 

Duchess [aside, looking at Toulonnier] — He knew it when 
he came : he is exceedingly clever. [Alo\id.'\ And I have 
great news of my own to announce to you, likewise. 

All — Ah 1 [They turyi toward the Duchess.] 

Duchess — In fact, I have two pieces of it. 

Lucy — Indeed ? 

Mme. de Loudan — Two? What are they. Duchess? 

Bellac — What ones ? 

Duchess — First, the marriage of our friend Miss Lucy 
Watson to Professor Bellac. 

All — To Bellac ? What ? 

Bellac [low] — Duchess ! 

Duchess — Ah ! rejiaration must be made ! 

Bellac — Rej) — Oh, but with delight ! Ah, Lucy I 
Lucy [in astonishment] — Pardon me, madame — 

Duchess [low] — Oh, reparation must be made, child 1 
Lucy [samf] — There can be no reparation here : there is 
no offense, madame, and you are wrong in saying “must.” 
Bellac — How is that ? 

Lucy — My feelings are in accord with my will. 

[Q-ives Bellac her hand.] 

Bellac — Oh, Lucy 1 

Duchess — Come, so much the better! No. 1! 
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Mme. de Loudan — Ah, Lucy I yx>u are happy among all 
women ! 

Duchesi — Second piece of news ! 

Mdte. de Loudan — Another marriage ! 

Ihiehess — Another one, yes ! 

Mme. de Loudan — Why, this is the feast of Hymen I 

JDucheBS — The marriage of my dear nephew, Roger de 
Ceran — 

Mme. de Cdran — Duclie.ss! 

Duchess — I'o a girl I love with all roy heart — 

Mme. de CSran — Aunt ! 

Duchess — My sole legatee ! 

Mme. de CSran — Your — 

Duchess — The heir of my property and my name ! My 
adopted daughter, in a word, — Mile. Suzanne de Villiers de 
Reville. 

Suzanne {throwing herself into her arms'\ — ( )h, mother ! 

Mme. de CSro/n — But, Duchess — ! 

Duchess — Find one of a richer and better family, then. 

Mme. de CSran — I don’t say that. But still — {To 
Roger.] Consider, Roger. 

Roger — I love her, mother ! 

Duchess — No. 2! {Looking about her searchingly.'\ I still 
have on hand — {To Paul.] Ah ! come here a minute, you. 
How are you going to make reparation, eh ? 

Paul {abashed^ — Ah, Duchess, was it you ? 

Jeanne pn confusion'] — Oh, madanie, you heard — ? 

Duchess — Yes, little masquerader, yes, I heard. 

Paw/ — Oh! 

Duchess — But as you two didn’t say anything very bad 
about me. I’ll forgive you. And you shall he a prefect, there f 

Paul — Oh, Duchess! {Risses her hand.] 

Jeanne — Oh, madame ! Gratitude, as St. Fvremond 
says — 

Paul {to Jeanne] — Oh, there’s no need to bother about 
that any more now 1 
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THE MAN IN BLACK, 

By J0S6 ECHEGARAY. 

Played for the first time in the Teatro Espafiol, Madrid, April 22, 1898. 

(Translated for this work by Ellen Watson.) 

[Joftf: Eoiie(;arav, the one <?reat n?cent Spcanish dramatist, was born at 
Madrid in 1882, but spent liis early years and received his education in Murcia. 
His specialty wns iiiaMiematies and Ids profession civil engineer ; after practical 
study in several provinctis, he was mad(^ inatheinatical professor in the School 
of Engineers, and publislu*d scientific works, but was interested also in political 
economy. In the revolutiou:u*y government of 18(>8 he was cabinet minister 
and Director of Public Works ; and Minister of Finance in 1872-1873, under 
Amadeus, resigning on the prixilamation of tlie republic. Ih*, then went to 
Paris ixnd wrote a one-act play, ‘‘I’he Check-Book,” represented anonymously 
ill Madrid two years later, the author having meantime become cabinet minister 
again. This was followed at short intervals by four others, “The Avenger’s 
Bride,” “The Last Night,” “ In the Hilt of the Sword,” “ How it Begins and 
How it Ends,” which made no special mark. But “ Madman or Saint” (1877) 
was universally recognized as showing that the middle-aged politician, mathe- 
matician, and engineer had become the greah’St dramatic force in Spain. He 
has written many oth(‘r.s simx*, the most fain(>ns being tlie historical drama, 
“The (beat Gah*ofo,” aeeonnted in Sp;iiii as ranking him iwxt to Sliakespeare, 
but hardly feasible to iiitiodin e him to an English audience ; among others are 
“What Cannot Bo I'old,” “A Shoreless Sea,” “In the Bosom of Death,” 
“Conflict between Two Duties,” “A MeiTy Life and a Sad Death,” “The 
Sublime in the Comnionjilace,” — mostly etbieal tragedies, with motives and 
characters often hardly intelligible except to a Spaniard, but with emotional and 
ethical situations of immense ])ower, if shrouded in glot>m. The one here given 
is one of his latest and most cliaractcristic : it is singular that the artist-liero is 
the precise counterpart of Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy,” and his final self- 
analyses might almost liave been taken bodily from the book or its sequel. The 
occasional quaintness of the stage directions are the author’s own, and left 
undisturbed. It may be mentioned that Echegaray has also written comedies of 
merit, “ The Embryo Critic ” being ranked first of these.] 


Persons of the Drama. 


Eleanor. 

Arnold. 

FAbian. 

Albert. 


Jacinth. 

Trinidad, 

Paulina. 

Camilla. 


Leonardo. 
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ACT I. 

A luxuriously furnished reception-room. Daytime. 

Scene I. 

Fabian — It is Leonardo’s voice. What can have luvppened 
to him ? [ does to rear of stage. 

Jacinth' — I don’t know. He doesn’t sound happy ! 

[Follows F All! AN. 

Fabian — It does not take much to over excite liim, poor 
fellow ! I believe he’s hound to lose his mind, some day. 

Jacinth — And they say he’s a great artist, a genius! It 
makes me laugh I 

Fabian — A genius ! the idea ! Any eccentric artist passes 
for a genius, nowadays. And what docs his work amount to, 
after all ? Has the fellow performed any miracles yet? 

Jacinth — 'Fhat’s just wliat I say! WHiat is his wonderful 
work ? He merely chisels out of a block of marble these statues 
that are more or less beautiful. It’s astonishing, Fabian ! 

Fabian [returns to rear of stage'\ — He’s at it again, wran- 
gling like mad ! These geniuses have no regard for others. 
And on Eleanor’s birthday, too. She is receiving, and the 
parlor is full of peo2)le ; the coii.scrvatory, too, full of ladies 
and all her young girl friends. 

Jacinth — And gcuitleinen as well, gentlemen of good fam- 
ily, like yourself, Fabian ! 

Fabian — Thank you, Jaeiiith ! But in spite of all thus, 
Leonardo is crying out as if he weie at a bull-fight ! He is 
impossible ! 

Jacinth — He is so used to liandling his marble and his 
chisel that he treats human beings as if they were of stone, too, 
and hammers away on us ! 

Fabian — And Arnold cannot endure' him. 

Jacinth — Well, for that matter, Arnold is another odd 
type. He makes me laugh, too ! 

Fabian — He seems to be a man of good standing in society. 

Jacinth — He is a sinister, mysterious being. “The man in 
black,” I call him 1 

Fabian — Well, this “man in black,” as you call him, has 
great influence with Eleanor. Whoever wishes to find wel- 
come in this house must keep on the right side of Arnold. 
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Jacinth — And Leonardo makes himself very much at home 
here. No doubt some day he will be lord and master of the. 
house, and of its mistress too. But how he does hate Arnold I 
It makes me laugh, when they begin their discussions I 

Fabian — Leonardo is an exception : at all events Arnold 
was Eleanor’s guardian, when she was left an orphan. She 
looks up to him as if he were her own father, and her confi- 
dence in him is absolute. 

Jacinth — Oh, of course no one can doubt that he is an 
honorable and serious nian. 

Fabian — And besides that, lie is deeply religious. 

Jacinth — No one doubts that either. 

Fabian — He has managed Eleanor’s immense fortune with 
the utmost integrity. She must be worth some four millions I 

Jacinth — What ! A fortune for a pi’ince or a princess. 

[^He 9iffh$. 

Fabian — Ah, ha I That does not make you laugli, eh. 
Jacinth ? 

Jacinth — Not at all ! It makes me sigh with envy I 

Fabian — Yes \jimiling\, Arnold has administered Eleanor’s 
affairs with the sauui interest he would devote to his own — 
that is to say, Arnold’s very own ! 

. Jacinth — Ah, ha I now you make me laugh again ! 

[^Laughi maliciorMly. 

Fabian [at rear\ — But do you hear? There he is, at it 
again I 


Scene II. 

Leonardo enters^ at rear^ greatly excited. 

Leonardo — No, no! we must come in here. There is no 
other way! 

Jacinth — But what’s the matter with you? Some great 
crisis? Has the* Parthenon been destroyed, or have you and 
Eleanor come to blows? 

Fabian — What were all those cries we heard? 

Leonardo — .What’s the matter, indeed ! Everything’s the 
matter ! Everybody has conspired to torture me ! That is, 
they are striving to destroy my illusions, and for a man of my 
temperament that is the greatest possible torture. 

Jacinth — Something serious, then ? 

Leonardo — I should say so I Is not this Eleanor’s birthday ? 
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Fabian — To be sure. 

Leonardo — And I, in secret, in most perfect secrecy, have 
prepared a surprise for her. Such a surprise ! 

Jadnih — A birthday present? 

Leonardo — A present! How prosaic you are. Jacinth I 
Listen to me [with an air of greateet myetery\ F'rom a block 
of purest marble, without a flaw, without a shadow of stain, — 
an ideally perfect marble — I have chiseled Eleanor’s divine 
form 1 Never before have I been so ins})ired with my work. 
Never before has my chisel wrought sucli true lines in the 
unyielding stond! Never, never have I come so near to actual 
truth and beauty! It is her very self. The execution per- 
haps is not so perfect, but the very soul is there ! No, never 
mind what they say, that marhle (iontains a soul ! For once in 
my life 1 have attained my desire, my ideal ! 

Fabian — 'riiose who ought to know about such things say 
you have great talent. 

Leonardo — Oh, I am a mere nobody! My work amounts 
to nothing ! Probably I shall never rise above mcdioci’ity ; — 
but for all that, Eleanor is there, in the marble. [Hie tone is 
half tragic^ half comic. And Eleanor’s bust is there, in the 
corridor! And there it must wait until a good-for-nothing, 
worthless, treacherous door is opened ! Oh, this locked door, 
this accursed door ! 

Fabian — But how is this? I don’t understand. 

Jacinth — No more do I! Listen to this! A divine bust 
of heavenly pure marble standing out in the cold of a prosaic, 
every-day corridor ! Here’s a pretty state of things ! It makes 
me laugh ! 

Leonardo — Yes, do laugh! Laugh, as you are sure to do 
at everything, for now you have a reason for it ! 

Fabian — How so ? 

Leonardo — It’s all simple enough. Eleanor knows nothing 
about her present, of course. 

Jacinth — As I undei’stand it, that’s where the surprise 
comes in ! 

Leonardo — Of course. So Louis and I dragged in the bust 
without a word to any one, and got it safely as far as the door to 
Eleanor’s apartments. My plan was simply this : to enter with- 
out being seen, and place the bust in the center of her . favorite 
room. Then I meant to half draw the curtains and close the 
shutters of the balcony so that the light should be perfect, neither 
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too strong nor too dull. One direct ray was to light up the fore- 
head, the hair, and the eyes ; while the background was to be 
left somewhat dark. In short, everything was most carefully 
planned out. Then you see, I leave it tliere, and Eleanor 
comes in; “Ah, what is this?” she cries, “a bust, of me? It 
is I, myself I Leonardo must have made it!” Her eyes fill 
with tears, and I — I am great, immortal! No longer Leo- 
nardo de Monforte, but Leonardo da Vinci ! The Raphael, the 
Michel Angelo of sculpture! And, moreover, I am happier 
than tlie elect of tlie elect, those \\ Jk> are nearest the throne of 
God! \^With ever increasing/ exaltation.^ * 

Fabian — And at this rat(;, where are you going to stop? 

Jacinth — Oh, no, not going., since you remember he’s left in 
the corridor I 

Leonardo — So — you have said it ! W ith your sharp tongue 
and Avith malice aforethought, as usual you have hit the mark ! 
In the corridor ! That is the prosaic, wretched, mocking truth ! 

Jacinth — And my dear Ijconardo, you must see what will 
happen. Eleanor comes out to bid good-bye to some friend, 
stumbles against the block of marble, and says crossly : “ Why, 
what is this ? they seem to be leaving odd bits of furniture 
round in tlic ])assagcway ! ” 

Leonardo \j}erg serious and much troubled^ — True ! That is 
just wliat's sure to iiappen ! 

Jacinth — Tlien she will turn to her servants and say : 
“ Have it taken out of the way at once ! ” 

Leonardo [^repeats^ — “ Taken out of the way at once ! ” 

Jacinth — “ How careless, to leave such bulky things in the 
corridor ! ” And then she will walk by with her friends down 
the passageway, and the divine bust is left standing! And 
our illusions, our hopes, our love, are left there, out in the cold, 
blocking the way! [//c laughs. 

Fabian — • Such is life, my dear Leonardo ! 

Leonardo — Such is life, to be sure ! Hut I am not resigned 
to it. I shall struggle, and — I shall conquer. 

Jacinth — But for this once you must acknowledge you are 
conquered. 

Leonardo — Not at all ! A strong will may work wonders. 

Jacinth — But Arnold. can do more, as it seems. He has 
locketl all the doors of Eleanor’s apartments, that you may not 
profane them ! 

Leonardo — You are right ! It must be he has done this.. 
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Jacinth — “ The man in black ! ” 

Leonardo — If I were only a jiainter, I would put Arnold in 
a mortar and grind him to powder! 

Jf’abian — What for ? 

Leonardo — ^ 'I'o i)aint in my blackest backgrounds, in pictures 
that were full of shadows! 

Jacinth — Now you may just as well confess you are afraid 
of him. 

Fabian — And that lie inspires y'on with respect. 

Leonardo — .Me? Watch, and yon shall see. 

[frees to itide door and knocks. 

Jacinth — He does not answer. 

Leonardo — If he is there, he is bound to answer. 

\_Knocks again. 


SOENK III. 

Arnolt) appears in the dooneag, and remains standing tluire., 
blocking the entrance, lie is dressed in black., and is 
somewhat ministerial in appearance. 

Arnold — You called ! 

Leonardo — I did. 

Arnold — And why? 

Leonardo — Because I desire to enter. 

Arnold — These are Eleanor’s apartments. 

Leonardo And that is why I desire lo enter them. 

Arnold — But no one is allowed to enter here. 

Leonardo — You seem to be there! 

Arnold — It is my prerogative. 

Leonardo — And mine, too ! 

Arnold — Not yet. 

Leonardo — Let us not discuss tliis point. 

Arnold — I have no desire to. \_Would close door. 

Leonardo — But do not fasten the door. 

Arnold — 7\nd why not, pray? 

Leon dr do — Because I object to it. 

Arnold — You ? 

Leonardo — Yes, I ! [A pause., during -which they look at each 
other fixedly. Come, Arnold, let us have done with this ! I 
must go in there. 

Arnold — For what purpose ? 
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Leonardo — It is easy enough to tell you, but I do not rec- 
ognize your right to ask me. 

, Arnold — But I have the right ! 

Leonardo — Then keep it ! — and stand aside 1 And ih any 
case, if you care to go in with me, you can put an end to your 
doubts. 

Arnold — I am not in the least curious. 

Leonardo — Don’t drive me into doing something I shall be 
sorry for ! \^Advaneea toward Aunold with great violence^ but 
still with self-control.^ 

Arnold — To use force? 

Leonardo [^coldly^ — No, not that, but — begging you most 
resj)ectfully to allow me to pass. [Looks at him as he advances^ 
in such a way that Aunot.d steps to one side.^ 

Arnold [watching him as he. ente.rs~\ — Very well ! 

Jacinth — A good subject for a picture : “ Darkness forbid- 
ding Light to enter ! ” 

Fabian — No, no ! Say rather : “ Prudence forbidding 
Folly to enter I ” 


Scene IV. 

Fabian — Well, Arnold, Leonardo’s a bit weak in his mind, 
is he not ? 

Arnold [botving'\ — Ijike all the rest of us — or almost all. 

Jacinth — But he surely more than any one else — the 
privilege of his artistic temperament. 

Arnold — He is more violent than the majority, it is true. 
But at heart we find everywhere the same passions, the same 
wretchedness, the same blindness ! And where shall we seek 
for a remedy ? If you will allow me — [Exit slowly at rear. 


Scene V. 

Jacinth — Now he will go and tell Eleanor what has hap- 
pened. 

Fabian — And Eleanor will say that Leonardo' is right 
about it. 

Jacinth — Of course she will. 

Albert [enters hastily'\ — Ah, good day, Fabian I how do 
you do, Jacinth ? [They shake hands. 

Jacinth — You look excited. What’s up 
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Albert — You may well say so I I am all but in for two 
affairs ! 

Fabian — With whom, with whom ? 

Albert — With Alcaraz and Poveda. How they went, for 
Leonardo ! 

Fabian — But they are great friends of his ! 

Albert — Perhaps that’s why they pitcli into him so I Ac- 
cording to them he’s a fool without talent, his marriage with 
Eleanor is a disgraceful speculation, he’s an adventurer, and 
more of the same sort. I was' ready to slap them in the face ! 

Jacinth — I don’t agree to all this, of course, but as for his 
being crazy, Fabian says he is, and Arnold, too. And as to 
the marriage, it’s not a disgraceful speculation, no — hut still, 
it’s plainly a speculation. 

Albert — What ! you, too ! I tell you Leonardo has a great 
talent and a noble heart. As to the speculation, you must 
know that in his own right he has m»)ro than five thousand 
dollars for his yearly income, and his art brings him in fifteen 
or twenty thousand every year. So he is neither a beggar, a 
swindler, nor an adventurer ! 

Jacinth — Very true ! But for all that, hetween Leonardo's 
somewhat doubtful twenty thousand and Eleanor’s perfectly 
certain six millions, there is a margin for specjulation ! 

Fabian — Really, friends, this sort of discussion is shocking ! 

Jacinth — I would like to know what Arnold thinks. 

Albert — Arnold is a sworn enemy of Leonardo’s, and what 
is more, he is a hypocrite of the first water. 

Fabian — Little by little you are taking Leonardo’s part, 
and 1 am going to stand up for Arnold. He is an honorable, 
upright man, severe and devoted to his church, a man whose 
equal it would be difficult to find. He does' not approve of 
Eleanor’s marriage with Leonardo because he would have Elea- 
nor lead a spiritual life, and Leonardo lives such a sensuous, 
worldly one. She is a true Christian and an angel of light, and 
he a pagan artist ! Arnold longs to see her a sister of charity, 
and not a sculptor’s model. He would strive to save her soul — 

Jacinth — And her millions, at the same time, eh ? Fabian, 
you will make me die of laughing I In .some great final burst 
of laughter I shall breathe my last I So our friend Arnold is 
an anchorite, a missionary, a mystic, a — transcendentalist, is 
he? Well, then, let me tell you what he really is. 1 won’t 
say he is not a man of honor, I grant you that, but stupid 

VOL. XXTII. — 23 ' 
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Tather than honorable. He dresses in blaek because it is so 
much simpler than to wear colors, and adheres to his plain ways 
to save the trouble of being elegant. He says little because he 
has, few ideas, and he is religious because his fathers were be- 
fore him. He opposes Eleanor’s marriage because he is as 
jealous as a cat. In short, he is an insignificant fellow, well 
fitted to be King-at-arms, a royal usher, or to play some such 
foolish role. 

Albert — No, no! You are wrong there. He is a most 
dangerous man, and you have not understood his true char- 
acter. He is a man of violent, uncontrolled passions, and in 
his fiftieth year, the dangerous period for vigorous natures 
such as his. Thro’ the torrid zone he is passing to the frozen 
poles of old age, but oh ! this crossing the equator I Let me 
tell you [niysteriouHlyl,, with all his years, his homeliness, his 
severe aspect, he is in love with Eleanor! Yes, I tell you, 
madly in love witli her. 

Fabian — Angels and ministers of grace, defend us ! You’re 
madder than Leonardo himself. 

Jacinth — My dear fellow, you’re as mad as a hatter ! The 
love-atfairs of the “man in black” ! tlie last thing out! 

Albert — Oh, yes ! you may laugh if you like. 

Fabian — ( )h, what a lover ! A lover that is constantly 
taking Eleanor to visit the poor, to dry their tears, exposing 
her to all manner of contagious diseases I He, in love ! Truly, 
an ideal lover ! 

Jacinth \to Fabian] — It’s blind ignorance if nothing worse, 
to drag this beautiful and sensitive girl almost every day thro’ 
workhouses and hospitals, exposing lier to every kind of fatal 
disease. 

Fabian — Is it better to take her, as Leonardo does, to listen 
to immoral plays and sensuous music, or to visit museums whose 
glory is the nude in art, a mere mockery of modesty? 

Jacinth — And what if one of these days our poor Eleanor 
shouhl take some infectious disease? 

Fabian — Arnold goes with her, and is equally exposed to 
all danger of that kind. 

Jacinth — Much harm would it do if he did ! 

Albert — Ah, how blind you are! Can you not see thro' 
the cruel conduct of this jealous wretch? Do you not see that 
the villain is exploiting Eleanor’s exquisite sensitiveness? that 
be is attempting to separate this saintly girl from all earthly 
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passion? And if Eleanor should die as the I'esult of one of 
these charitable visits, Arnold would feel it greatly, for he loves 
her. Yet I believe he would rather see her in her grave than 
at the altar I 

Fabian — Better stop there, Albert. 

Albert — And why not say what was on my mind to say ? 

Jacinth — After all, we none of us know what Arnold 
really is. 

Fabian — A saint 1 

Jacinth — A fool I 

Albert — A jealous lover I 

Jacinth — Well, we’re just where we were before I 

Fabian - — We shall see when we get to the end. 

Albert — Here comes Leonardo. 


Scene VI. 

Leonardo enters. ‘ 

Leonardo \to himself, not noticintj the othprs~\ — Well, it’s all 
right now, and I've placed it just as 1 wanted to. But what 
will Eleanor say ! The background ought to he darker. 

Albert — Well, Leonardo ! 

Leo^iardo — Ah, you here! Thanks, I — [Shakes hands 
' ahsent-mmdedly 

Jacinth — Did you lind the right place, and a gootl light for 
the bust ? 

Leonardo — Pi’etty fair — I did what 1 could. \IIe is 
Still buried in thought.'] 

Albert — A bust? 

Jacinth — Yes, of Eleanor — a surprise. He has just placed 
it in the room of his beloved, like the sta'tue of a goddess in her 
temple. 

Leonardo — Yes, like the statue of a goddess! And what 
of Arnold? 

Fabian — He went away very much vexed with you. 

_ Jacinth — Perhaps to tell Eleanor all about everything... 

Leonardo — What more is there to tell? But 1 am sorrj 
not to have met him ! 

Fabian — To give him satisfaction ? 

Leonardo — Or to offer him an insult. 

Albert — I vote for the insult. 
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Fabian — You traat him but with slight respect I 

Leonardo — Did he commission you to say so to me ? 

Fabian — No, he did not. 

Leonardo — In that case you will excuse my not answering. 
What are you talking about, Albert? 

Albert — Something that interests you. 

Leonardo — Me ? Only two things in this world are of 
interest to me, — my father and Eleanor. And then a few 
friends — very few. 

Albert — Then I can tell you at once a great deal that will 
interest you. 

Leonardo — Your telling them is sure to interest me. 

Albert — Listen then, Tjeonardo. [ Would take him to one aide. 

Leonardo [to Albert] — Wait, 1 believe Arnold is coming, 
and it would be a great favor to me if you would leave me 
alone with him. [Aload.^ Why will you not all go in and 
see Eleanor’s bust ? — not at all because it is my work, but 
for the sake of her whom it represents. And I hope you will 
tell me your opinion frankly. 

Jacinth — With the greatest pleasure I [To the othere.'\ 
Come, shall we go in ? 

Albert — Of course we will ! A bust of Eleanor, and by 
you? Let’s go to see it at once, and admire it. 

Fabian — This way then, please ! 

Arnold appears in doorway, at rear, and stops there. 

Leonardo — Thank you ! Go in, go in ! I am not so strict 
as Arnold is, and would let every one in I Especially when 
I want to be left alone ! 


Scene VII. 

Leonardo — Arnold, would you kindly come nearer, and 
have a talk with me? 

Arnold — Certainly. 

Leonardo — I am frank and loyal, and hope you will be so 
with me. 

Arnold — I am so with everybody. 

. Leonardo — All the better! In that case you will prob- 
ably find that this is no occasion for getting — over-excited. 

Arnold — I never allow myself to become over-excited I 
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Iteonardo — r I do then, and very often I 

..dmoZd— A bad mistake 1 But you were going to say — ? 

Leonardo — Yes, I will begin without preamble. You are 
opposed to my marriage with Eleanor, and show it in the most 
determined manner. You gain nothing by this, and yet you 
are doing your very worst. 

Arnold — Certainly I am. 

Leonardo — You confess it then? [^Restraining his fury. 

Arnold — Why not ? 

Leonardo — I do not — no, this frankness is just what I want. 
And why do you oppose our love in this way ? 

Arnold — Because it seems to me disastrous. 

Leonardo — For whom? 

Arnold — For her. Your father did not leave you in my 
charge as Eleanor’s father left her, and so I am not responsible 
for you as I am for her. 

Leonardo — Can you tlnnk for a moment that I would not 

— that is, that I shall not — make her happy? 

Arnold — Exactly, you would not make her happy. 

Leonardo — Am 1 not a man of honor ? 

Arnold — Possibly — as honor is understood in your class 
of society. 

Leonardo [xmlently'\ — Good Heavens ! 

Arnold — I do not doubt you are, according to that code. 

Leonardo — Enough ! Do I not love Eleanor with all my 
heart, and with all my soul? 

Arnold — With all your heart, — yes, as hearts go, perhaps 
you do. But with all your soul, as souls love — no ! 

Leonardo — You would presume to read my soul, perhaps? 
Listen ! [A pause. ^ A soul is not what you imagine it to be 

— a convenient mask for pretended severity and sanctity. If 
a soul exist, it must feel, aspire, and love. And so I swear to 
you that I love Eleanor with my whole soul, with all that 
within me is capable of feeling, of a.spiration, and of love! 

Arnold — These are but words — 

Leonardo — Perhaps I do not make my meaning clear, but 
at all events I speak with perfect sincerity. 

Arnold — We are never so deceived as by our own selves. 

Leonardo — But what do you take me to be ? 

Arnold — An artist — a man who is in love with beauty — 
and what you love in Eleanor is her beauty. You love this 
woman as you might love a beautiful picture or a divine statue. 
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if they should come to life. It is a love inspired by your i^yes, 
which revel in light and color ; by your ears, which absorb 
sweet harmonies; by your touch, anticipating all manner of 
soft delights. In short, a love of the senses, nothing more nor 
less. 

Leonardo [restraining himself\ — Arnold, you lie ! 

Arnold — If you think you can provoke me, you are merely 
wasting your time. 

Leonardo [barely concealing his contempt] — I know it I 

Arnold — Then we have done. 

Leonardo — No, Arnold, T would have you know that I am 
ready to give my life for Eleanor. 

Arnold — Yes, suddenly, in some great emergency, in a 
moment of delirium, you might. But slowly, hour by hour, 
day by day, year in, year out, 1 doubt it, Leonardo ! [Laughs 
harshly K ] 

Leonardo — A little more, and you’ll succeed in making me 
lose my temper! 

Arnold — Ah? I thought it already was partially so I 

Leonardo — Arnold I no more of this ! I feel a wave of hot 
blood rushing to my brain ! 

Arnold — To your studio, then ! — quick, your marble, your 
chisel I Tlieso are your moments of inspiration ! 

[Would go, but Leonardo detains him, 

Leonardo — So then, it is to be war to the knife between us ? 

Arnold — No. 

Leonardo — Still, you mean to do your utmost to persuade 
Eleanor to give me up? 

Arnold — Yes. 

Leonardo — It is a struggle for life or death between us two, 
then ? 

Arnold — It is a struggle in which I fight on the Lord’s 
side. 

Leonardo — Enough! But listen to this. You may deny 
me every virtxie, but you can hardly deny that 1 have a most 
determined will. 

Arnold — Y es, yes, you are obstinate enough. A strong 
will is one thing, and obstinacy is quite another!. 

Leonardo — You may call it what you please, but you must 
learn to know me before we begin our truggle. [A pause.] 
I used to be weak, and I made up my mind I would' make 
myself strong. I am strong ! I used to be awkward, and I 
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determined to learn the use of all the diflferent weapons — 
and now I use them all with skill. An obscure artist, and an 
idle one at that, I resolved to win a name for myself — and 
I have won name and fame ! I was nineteen years old when 
I saw this woman for the first time. I stiw her, and she took 
immediate possession of my soul — this soul which you would 
deny me ! She was driving swiftly by in a carriage, and was 
passing out of sight ; — I might have lost her forever, but 
I felt I must not, nor did I. Do you know what followed? 
As I could not enter the carriage by force 1 threw myself in 
front of the horses, so that they might trample me under their 
feet. I fell, covered with blood — the driver pulled up, and 
recognized me. Thro’ her and for her 1 desired to win fame, 
and won it. I strove to win her love, and it is mine. I have 
dreamed of making her my wife, and she shall marry me ! 
Obstacles? I shall conquer them all, destroy them, annihihite 
them. For life or death ! You are forewarned ! 

Arnold — i am, indeed ! 

Leonardo — Two words more. As it is the only talk we 
need have together, it does not matter if it is a little long. 

Arnold — It does nt)t tire me. 

Leonardo — I am more than weary with it all, but here 
again my strong will comes in play — to conquer my fatigue. 
Kindly listen to what I have to tell you. A friend of mine, 
almost a bi’other to me, fell in love with Eleanor. I broke off 
all connection with him, and would have fi^ught a duel with 
him, but he would not consent. You see that even friendship 
does not hold me back ! d’hey say in Madrid that my marriage 
with Eleanor is a shameful speculation. My fortune is modest, 
and she is very rich, I know, and af)pearance8 are against me. 
My honor is at stake, but you see that even dislnmor is unable 
to hinder me. My father I love with all my soul — do you 
hear? — with all my soul, and in this case even you cannot 
deny me a soul ! My father is opposed to the marriage, but 
though he should beg me with tears in his eyes, and with threats 
of his everlasting displeasure to give Eleanor up, I would not 
consent! • My life — yes, 1 would gladly give him my life, but 
my love — no, not my love. And so you see my father himself 
is powerless to prevent me. Now you may infer how much im- 
portance I am likely to place on what you think and on what 
yon say r . 

Arnold — You have done? 
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Leonardo — I have. 

Arnold — Then I will say no more. 

Leonardo — Your coolness irritates me beyond words I El^^ 
nor loves me, and her heart is mine. Do you not feel your own 
weakness in this battle? On what do you depend ? 

Arnold — On God ! But you will not understand that. I 
will put it in other words. I pin my faith on what you call 
fate, — destiny, — chance, or — what not 1 

Leonardo — Enough! till later. 

Arnold — Till later, then. 

Leonardo — We will end our talk here, if you please. " 

Arnold — It suits me perfectly. 

Leonardo — Your servant, sir ! 

Arnold — And I yours — in so far as it is consistent with 
my duty. 

Scene VIII. 

Albert {enters^ full of enthusiasm^ — Admirable I divine I 

Leonardo — So you like it? 

Albert — Like it? Why, man, it is Eleanor herself! This 
marble is Eleanor ! In it she is alive, she breathes, and smiles ! 
A very nxiracle ! 

Leonardo — Really ? really ? 

Arnold [apart] — Poor fool ! 

Leonardo — And the others ? What do they say ? 

Albert — They were all — somewhat against their wills, to 
tell the truth — filled with astonishment and admiration ! 

Leonardo — They, too! 

Albert — That’s the greatest triumph! But now Eleanor 
must come. She must see it herself. Shall I call her? 

Leonardo — Yes. 

Albert — Then I will go and get her and all her friends. 

Leonardo — But do not tell her what it is. Be careful, won’t 
■ you? Say a surprise, and nothing more. 

Albert — You think me so stupid as to tell ! 

Leonardo — Oh, I know you’re not, — but do go^ — go at 
once. 

Albert — You will see how she will stand before it, lost in 
deep admiration I — how she will cry out with delight ! 

[Q-oes out eagerly. 

Leonardo — May God grant it I . 
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SCENB IX. 

Abnold Mated in large arm-chair, cold and impaeeive ae if of 
stone. Leonardo at some distance from him. 

Leonardo — How my heart beats! Whatever Albert may 
say, the unhappy bust can hardly give Eleanor any real pleasure. 
She will say it does, for the sake of not hurting iny feelings, but 
my work does not satisfy me. Something is surely lacking I 
At first I deceived myself — but now I know it is but marble, 
a bit of marble, that resembles Eleanor, but is not Eleanor’s 
own self. What a fool I have been I And how dull my chisel 
is ! I am but a vain, ignorant fellow, after all ! If there were 
time I would remove it. {^Perceives Arnold.] Ah! still that 
evil shadow, determined to destroy all my illusions! He is 
probably thinking over his plan of campaign — preparing for 
the battle. What will his schemes be? He said he wjis count- 
ing on chance, on fate, or something of the sort. \_Pauses and 
approaches him apprehensively. Arnold? 

Arnold — Ah, it is you again? 

Leonardo — Why, why did you say you depended upon 
chance ? 

Arnold — Did I ? 

Leonardo — Yes. 

Arnold — I do not know. 

Leonardo [aside, moving away from him'] — He is deceiving 
me, I know. There was some real reason for it. Ah ! here is 
Eleanor I 

Scene X. 

At the rear are heard confused sounds of animated talking and 
laughter. Enter Eleanor, Trinidad, Paulina, Camilla, 
and Albert. Eleanor is a splendid vision of beauty, 
elegantly dressed; the other ladies, young, beautiful, and 
exquisite in their freshness, form a brilliant union of light, 
color, joy, and youthful beauty. 

Trinidad [to Albert] — But why will you not tell us what 
surprise you are preparing for us ? 

Paulina — Do not torment us so. 

Camilla — Pray tell us, Albert ! 

Eleanor no, do not tell us I If you do, there’ll be no 
surprise left. 
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Leonardo — Eleanor I 

Eleanor — Leonardo! \_They shake hands, and LEONARDO 
hows to the other ladies.^ 

Camilla — Jiut you have had a share in the surprise, Leo- 
nardo. 

Eleanor — One has only to look in his face to see that he has I 
Paulina — But do talk about it ! Tell us something about it t 
Albert — I cannot say a M:ord. They have forbidden me! ■ 

Eleanot And you, Leonardo ? 

Leonardo — I cannot ! 

Eleanor — How pale you are ! 

Paulina — And how excited I 

Trinidad [to Aunold] — An<l are you in this surprise? 
Arnold — No, madainc. [Rises, boivs, and goes to rear of 
stage.'] 

Trinidad — Look, Arnold is offended I 

Eleanor [to Leonardo] — lieally, there is nothing the mat- 
ter?" You are not vexed? 

Leonardo — I, vexed with you? 

Eleanor — Come, let’s have done with it. Where is this- 
tvonderful surprise ? 

Albert — 

“ She who loves me, 

Let her follow me ! 

[Turns to right: all draw back, joking and laughing.' 
: Pauliha [langhing] — Just listen to this piece of presump- 
tion ! “ She who loves ” him, indeed I 

Camilla — See, you are left alone ! No one loves you I 
Albert — Well, that is a surijrise to me I 
^ Eleanor — lint where are you going to ? 

Albert — To your apartments, which Ijconardo has taken b^ 
assault, treading Arnold under foot on his way to victory 1 
Eleanor — What does all this mean? 

Albert — Inside there is the mystery, and the surprise, and 
the — 

Leonardo — Silence I 
Albert — i- And now ; 

“ She who loves mystery 
Has but to follow me.” 

Eleanor — So say we all of us I [All together erg, All of us, 
idl of us." • Albert- enters the room and after him press eagerly 
Trinidad, Camilla, and Paulina, Eleanor vs last, and 
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a* %he Bees Leonardo is not following her.'\ And you, 
Leonardo ? Aren’t you coining ? 

Leonardo — I cannot ! 

' Eleanor — I^ut, it is your surprise ! 

Leonardo — Go in, Eleanor dear, you first of all. 

Eleanor [tw doorway^ about to enter'] — A mystery. 

Leonardo — Oh I worthy of Paradise I 
Eleanor — I will enter, then I 


Scene XI. 

i 

Leonardo [listens at door] — Tliey must bo looking at it 
now. I hear no sound. But Avhat can tliis mean? Are tlicy 
coming back already? [Kaiiian and Jacinth come from 
room.] Ah ! it is you. 

Fabian — We retired in favor of the ladies. 

Leonardo — And have they seen the bust yet? 

Jacinth — As wo came out they were just going in. 

Fabian — It's a wonderful likeness, no doubt about it I 

Jacinth — Somewhat idealized. 

Fabian — In fact, it’s a most beautiful work of art — a real 
masterpiece ! 

Jacinth [shakes hands }vlth Leona njx.)] — Afy best congratu- 
lations, Leonardo ! 

Fabian — And mine, too. [Shakes hands.] You liave done 
works of greater boldness of execution, perhaps, but this has 
real merit — it is charming ! 

Leonardo — Notliiiig that 1 liave done lias cost me so much 
thouglit and hard work. 

Jacinth — Do you feel sure the eyes are quite alike? 

Leonardo [somewhat alarmed] — I don’t know ! 

Fabian — I did not notice that, but I did think that perhaps 
a few more strokes of the chisel would improve the hair — 
give it more the feeling of life — of motion ! 

Leonardo — Possibly. 

Fabian — In every way it is a most remarkable bust. 1 
repeat my congratulations. 

Jacinth — Your hand trembled a bit — do not deny 1 1 1 It 
is nothing more than natural. In every Avay it is ah exquisite 
Work of art. We will go and tell them all in the reception- 
room. The doors must be opened in spite of Arnold I 
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Fabian — Until later then, Leonardo. 

Jacinth [acide to Fabian, as they go out'\ — Frankly, Fabian, 
what do you think of it? 

Fabian [^aside to Jacinth] — It’s not bad, not at all bad. 
Still, it’s not equal to some of his other work, not worthy of his 
reputation. 

Jacinth — I believe myself that the bust and his reputation 
— are just about on a par I 

Scene XII. 

Leonardo — They are not satisfied with it, and perhaps they 
are right about it. But if Eleanor is not pleased — Ah, here 
she comes ! Now I shall know at last ! Eleanor ! 

Eleanor — Leonardo ! [ They greet each other as the actors 

may think best. Eleanou is deeply moved.'\ How beautiful 
it is ! 

Leonardo — Really? You think it is beautiful, then? Yon 
think it is a good likeness ? 

Eleanor — It is my very self! But as you see me, with the 
eyes of love, as you imagine me, Leonardo, the Eleanor of your 
innermost soul ! Oh, how happy it makes me I How I love to 
think that you imagine I am as lovely as that, although I know 
I am not. No, no, I am not the one to undeceive you 1 [Lov- 
ingly and with a bit of coquetry.'] 

Leonardo — You would never succeed! That is the only 
thing in which you could possibly fail with me ! Eleanor, you 
are beautiful, divine ! — a thousand times more beautiful than 
this bit of marble wrought with these clumsy hands! Your 
eyes shine, and they say — oh, so many things ! — but these are 
blind ! When you smile with those dear lips of yours I feel as 
if heaven itself were caressing me ; but the lips of the statue — 
when all is said and done, they are but marble. Y our hair is 
so soft and so light ! If I come near you, it stirs with my 
breath, while that I cut with the cliisel was so stiff, so solid, so 
heavy ! Forgive me, Eleanor, it was a profanation I 

Eleanor [gazes at him passionately] — Oh, Leonardo ! Do 
you really feel these lovely things you say ? 

Leonardo — You can doubt me ? 

Eleanor — I doubt you? Never! But I am only a poor 
weak woman, you know, dear, and I do so love to hear you say 
these sweet things ! Your life is so much broader, living as 
you do for art, for fame, for immortality I While I — my one 
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art is to make you love me, my greatest glory is your love. I 
long for no other immortality than that which God may grant 
me at your side. [ Tenderly. 

Jjeonardo — But to me, too, all this fame and applause are as 
nothing! My only desire is for your love — and having your 
love I am happy, proud, immortal, here or under the earth or 
in heaven — wherever you may be, dear Eleanor 1 

Eleanor [listene with joy'\ — Whatever Arnold may say, it 
is very dear, this great love of ours. 

Leonardo — And what does the fellow say? 

Eleanor — Arnold? Oh, I don’t know. He is very saintly, 
and says things that any saint might. You do not love him, 
but you will some day. You must listezi to his advice, for it is 
always very wise and good. 

Leonardo — Never ! You should not heed what he advises ; 
he will advise you not to love me ! 

Eleanor — That is true! [^Smiling misckievoualy.'\ But 
never mind ! The poor man is trying to make a saint of me, 
and what harm is there in that? I, a saint ! No, 1 shall never 
be that ; but the better I grow under Arnold’s influence the 
more content my God will be with me — [xvith look of dreamy 
my 9 ticiam'\ and the greater happiness He will bestow upon me ; 
and — as there is only one thing I really long for He will make 
you love me more and more. And He is all-powerful. 

Leonardo — Eleanor, Arnold has great influence over you ! 

Eleanor [almost whispering~\ — You have greater ! 

Leonardo — He will devote himself to convincing you that 
I do not love you. 

Eleanor — To be sure our saint is izot very clever in that 
respect. In love affairs we do not need his advice I 

Leonardo — He will try to prove to you that I love you 
only for your beauty ! 

Eleanor — Poor man! Yes, he has told me that. And 
perhaps I am not sure that you Avould love me just the same, 
even if I were downright ugly? 

Leonardo — Look here, Eleanor, — it Alls me with a great 
joy to feel that you are so fond of me, — and still, I fear that 
man ! Do you know wlmt they call him ? “ The man in 

black ! ” 

Eleanor — What a child you are! T am perfectly easy 
about it injny own mind. And what could he do to harm us? 

Leonardo — Nothing, while I am here — but — 

Eleanor [8adly~\ — Are you going to leave me ? 
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Leonardo — For a few days. You know I told you**- 

Eleanor — At last your father has summoned you ? 

Leonardo — Yes, dear. I did not dare tell you. i 

Eleanor — The days will be full of tears, but it is your duty 
to go. 1 

Leonardo — You know why he wants me ? 

Eleanor \^filled with anguish^ — Yes, I know ! It is to con* 
vince you that you ought to give me up ! 

Leonardo — But he will never succeed in convincing me. 
You feel sure of that, love ? 

Eleanor [gazing at him with wide-opened eyes] — Never, in 
any way ? 

Leonardo — Never ! No human power can separate me frond 
you, not even my father. 

' Eleanor— -Do you swear it? 

Leonardo — To him and to you ! 

Eleanor — Tliis promise made, you must do the duty that 
lies before you — you must go when you are called. 

Leonardo — To-night — 

' Eleanor [embracing hini] — Oh, so suddenly I But never 
mind — go to-night, love ! 

Leonardo — Dear Eleanor — 

• Eleanor — I shall count the minutes with my tears, until 
you come back. 

' Leonardo — No, no, it will redden your dear eyelids. 

[Aunoi.d appears in rear. 

Eleanor — And will you love them less when they are 
swollen and red ? 

Leonardo — Ah, cruel girl, how can you ask such a question ? 
[He sees Ahxolu.] I see, it is only natural for you to say 
such things in this man’s presence ! 

Eleanor — Do not let it vex you I 


Scene XIII. 

Arnold enters. 

Eleanor — Do come this way. 

Arnold [di'awing ncar'\ — At jmur service. 

Eleanor — If you two really wish to do me a pleasure you 
will become good friends. 

Arnold — I am no man’s enemy. 
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"Leonardo — And if I have enemies, it is not because I seek 
ihem I 

Well then, I think if one of you has no enemies, 
and the other seeks none, we may all dwell in peace together. 

Arnold — In peace, — and may God grant it in llis great 
mercy. 

Leonardo — With your permission, Eleanor, I will go and 
make my farewells to the ladies. 

Eleanor — But before you go — 

Leonardo — I will come back to say good-bye to you. 

\_Botvs to Arnold, and goes out at right. 


Scene XIV. 

Eleanor — I think Leonardo is quite justified in mistrusting 
you. 

Arnold — How so? 

Eleanor — Because you do not do him justice. 

Arnold — 1 have already told you many times, and a moment 
ago I told Leonardo also, that for mo life is a very serious mat- 
ter, and I desire tliat it should be so for you too. For Leo- 
jiardo life is nierely a sort of comedy, in wliicli lie plays a role 
without responsibility. Deceiving even liiinself, lie is eonstantl}’- 
feigning emotions which he does not really feel. 

Eleanor — I have such respect for you, and am so indebted 
to you, Arnold! You have been like a second father to me. 
Still, I cannot allow that in my presence you should ofhmd the 
man who is so soon to become my master — who is so already, 
indeed. I love him, I respect him, I have faith in liim, — and 
you will kindly refrain from talking about him to me. [ With 
^nergy.~\ 

Arnold — 1 did but answer your questions. 

Eleanor — Pardon me, Arnold, but it pains me so that two 
2 )ersons who hold such high i>laces in my heart should be so un- 
just to one another ! That is, you are so unjust to him ! He, 
poor feljow, never speaks except to defend himself. 

Arnold [with a certain violence and vexation in his nianner^ — 
And you think he is in the right? 

Eleanor — Yes, I always speak the truth. 

Arnold — You really believe that he is in the right? Well, 
I will wait,' hoping that the future will prove me to be so I 
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Mleanor — Again I 

Arnold [mth hitter deipair'\ — To-day he is stronger than 1 1 
I will wait ! \_Tum» to rear. 

Eleanor [follows him] — You love me so much, and your 
affection exaggerates things ! You would like my husband to 
be — who knows what? An angel, a saint, the highest perfec- 
tion ! Hut the world and men are not made that way I And 
think what concessions I make for your sake? Leonardo is 
very good, very noble, very generous, and I love him much bet- 
ter than if he were an angel, a saint, or one of those pieces of 
perfection of which you dream ! There may be these ideal 
marriages of divine beings, in heaven perhaps I But on earth, 
they are like my marriage with Leonardo ! 

Arnold — How sad you make me! How your wings cling 
to the soil of this earth, Eleanor ! You must not complain if, 
when you would fly upward, the clay clings to the feathers ! 

Eleanor — I sJiall not complain ! 

Arnold — Nor will you have a right to ! You are no longer 
what you once were. When hours of bitterness come, ask not 
for God’s justice. Ask for His mercy I 

Eleanor — Have 1 done wrong, then ? 

Arnold — To avoid doing good is to do wrong. 

Eleanor — Would you have me shut myself up in a convent? 
If I felt a vocation, it would be the riglit thing to do; but lov- 
ing Leonardo as I do, it would be treason to him, cruelty to 
myself, and to God ! — a falsehood ! 

Arnold — T have never demanded of you impossible perfec- 
tions. I know you are good — but deplorably weak ! 

Eleanor [meaningly] — You would bo glad pei’haps if I were 
weaker ! 

Arnold — Eleanor ! 

Eleanor — You say what you think, and so will I. Would 
you rather have me play a part? 

Arnold — No, no ! Show me your heart, for I must learn to 
know it. 

Eleanor — You know it well ! 

Arnold — No! until to-day I have never known it entirely. 

[Falls into chair hy table., and hides his face in his hands. 

Eleanor — Come, Arnold, do not be angry, and do not let 
this sadden you. You should take into consideration that I 
have not your firmness. I will do all that you may require of 
me, aside from what concerns my love for Leonardo. And 1 
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will try not to bo selfish. You can always count upon me 
for help in your chai’ities. Have I ever turned with disgust 
from aiding the poor, the sick, or those who suffer ? Has fear 
ever frightened me away from danger of contagion ? No ; in 
those cases one should trust in (lod, and in Him I have put my 
faith 1 [A pause. Aknold looks at her in thotightf ul silence. 

Arnold [in milder tone^ — Yes, Eleanor, you are right — I 
asked too much. After all, you are but a child, and I who am 
older and wiser should be more prudent, lltnue was not built 
in one day, and the road to perfection is a long one. It cannot 
be helped I Hut have no fear. In the future I will say not a 
word to trouble you. Farewell, Eleanor ! — 

Eleanor [hii7nhly'\ — 1 fear you sire angry with me. 

Arnold — No, I assure you. 

Eleanor [coaxin(jly\ — Then do not go ! 

Arnold — I must. 

Eleanor [holding him back'] — Oh, do stay I 

Arnold — Really, I must go. 

Eleanor — Why, where are you going? 

Arnold [smiling] — Where? where? I, too, have my duties. 

Eleanor — And you do not tell me what they are. 

Arnold — Why should I not ? 

Eleanor — Well, tell me, then. 

Arnold — Y’^ou remember that sister of charity, Maria de los 
Dolores ? 

Eleanor — Yes, the one who took care of me with such devo- 
tion, three years ago, when 1 was at the point of death. 

Arnold — The poor woman is very unhappy, and I am going 
to visit her. 

Eleanor — Won’t you wait a little, and when all the callers 
have gone we will go together. 

Arnold — Eleanor, you cannot go. 

Eleanor — Why, am I not worthy to go with you? 

Arnold — No, not that, but because the poor sister’s illness 
is something terrible — contagious. Y'ou cannot go. 1 could 
not take you there. 

Eleanor — It would not be for the first time ! 

Arnold — No, but it would be cruel of me. You are so fond 
of life, and — your beauty! No, Eleanor, I could not consent. 

Eleanor — If this is a punishment, it is a very cruel one! 

• Arnold — For Heaven’s sake, Eleanor 1 Leonardo is com- 
ing. Silence ! 

VOL. XXTll. — 24 
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Eleanor — But you will take me with you ? 

Arnold — No, I cannot. \^He stands apart from Eleanob.} 

Scene XV. 

Enter Leonabdo. 

Leonardo — Eleanor 1 [/» low tone.] This man is still 

here ! [Goes up and takes her hand.'] 

Eleanor — You are going then? [In low tone.] You are 
going, dear? 

Leonardo — Yes, I must be off. [In low tone.] Yes, my love,, 
my life ! 

Eleanor — So soon ? [In low tone.] Must you go so soon, 
dear? [Aw^oim watches them. 

Leonardo — I must. This very night I leave for Granada. 
[In low tone.] Heart of my heart ! 

Eleanor — But you will come back soon? [/n lo^v tone.J 
You will come back to me soon, love ? 

Leonardo — At once. [In low tone.] So quickly that I 
believe I will not go, after all ! 

Eleanor [to Leonabdo] — But you must, your father ex- 
pects you. 

Leonardo — And Arnold ? — 

Eleanor — Have no fear. He is convinced that we are 
right. 

[He turns awajf from Eleanor to left. She folloios him with 
her eyes. Arnold watches their farewell words, some said 
aloud in politely indifferent tones, and others in low whispers 
full of passion. The method of hrinyiny out this contrast, 
their exchanye of meaniny ylanees, etc., is left to the discretion 
of the actors. At this moment all the others come in and sur- 
round Eleanor, who hardly notices them, so ahsorhed is she 
in watchiny Leonardo. The yroup forms a hackyround full 
of splendor, light, .youth, and beauty, in the center of which 
Eleanor stands out clearly. 

Camilla — It is divine, T tell you ! What beauty I 
Paulina — A real miracle ! It is Eleanor herself ! 

Trinidad — It is as fair as the fair original, Eleanor 1 
Arnold [aside] — Earthly beauty, that must some day turn 
to dust I 
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Farewell, Leonardo ! itarU to go to ■ 

Leonardo — Good-bye, Eleanor ! — 

ACT II. 

The etage-eetting remains unchanged. 

Scene I. 

Present: Jacinth, Camilla, a Servant. 

•Jacinth — So the travelers have not arrived yet ? 

Servant — No, sir. And some ladies and two gentlemen 
have already been here to ask for them. 

Jacinth — More ladies than gentlemen, eh? 

Servant — Yes, sir. 

Jacinth — Naturally I [Xa?/ < 7 Just what I told you, 
sister dear ! 

Camilla — Tliey have probably gone to the station, brother 
dear. [^Meaningly.'] They are more impatient than wo. 

Jacinth \to the Servant] — Well, as they will be here soon, 
we will wait. 

Servant — Y es, sir. 

Jacinth — You heard what he said, — more ladies than 
gentlemen ? 

Camilla — But you’d better believe me, men are every bit 
as curious as women ! 

Jacinth — Not a bit of it! You have not left me a 
moment’s peace all this morning, with your “Jacinth, how 
late it’s getting ! Jacinth, Eleanor must liave arrived by this 
time! Oh, how 1 long to see her. Jacinth ! ” Oli, 1 know you 
all ! 1 know you too, little sister mine ! 

Camilla — Why, this impatience to see poor Eleanor only 
shows one thing, — that we women are morti feeling, more 
tender-hearted than you men. I am just wild to see her, to 
hug her and cat her uj) with kisses ! 

Jacinth \ironically'\ — Oh, this tenderness you women 
feel for each other would melt the heart out of a stone ! Oh, 
mysterious depths of a woman’s heart ! 

Camilla — What do you mean by all this? 

- Jacinth — That because Eleanor has been away for more 
than three months her girl friends are dying to welcome her 
back; nothing more than that! Why should I think other- 
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wise ? But tell me this : if your dear little friend interests 
you so much as all that, why did you not go to see her, not 
even once, in the two long mouths her terrible illness lasted? 

Camilla — ITow should I know? We sent every day to ask 
how she was getting on. 

Jacinth — But you did not go yourself. 

Camilla — I had no one to go with me. 

Jacinth — No, that’s not the real reason. Shall I tell you 
what it is ? 

Camilla — Say what you please. 

Jacinth — Listen, and confess. Eleanor went with Arnold 
to see Maria de los Dolores. 

Camilla — Yes, I know. 

Jacinth — The unhai)py woman was dying, and finally died 
of — smallpox — the most terrible malady of all, which puts 
an end to life, or to beauty, leaving its loathsome seal on its 
victim’s face. 

Camilla — Stop, stop, for mercy’s sake! You make me 
shudder ! 

Jacinth — And Eleanor’s soft, rosy skin was ruined by this 
terrible sign manual ! 

Camilla — Poor little thing ! 

Jacinth — And therefore you come with such eagerness, with 
such concern, with such love, [//i? whispers. \ 

Camilla — To see if she is fully restored. 

Jacinth — And at the same time — for after all, life is prose 
—-to see if she is greatly disfigured I \_Still in a low tone.'\ 

Camilla — For heaven’s sake, be silent, you wretch ! 

Jacinth — Well, then I will, — as I have had my say I 

Scene II. 

Enter Paulina. 

Paulina \_speaking to Servant] — Very well, very well then, 
I will wait. Dear Camilla ! [Kisses her.'] Good day. Jacinth. 

Camilla — 1 thought you would come. 

Jacinth — And 1 too. 

Paulina — I am so wild to sec Eleanor, poor little dear I 
How she must have suffered ! How many kisses I have for 
her! But — Camilla, do you think we can kiss her without 
danger ? 

’ Camilla — Why, yes. 
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Jacinth — It is four months now. 

Pavlina — The fact is, I am so afraid of it I You see, 
Camilla, if it were a question of charity, now — 

Jacinth — In case of need you would risk your life, but not 
your pretty face ! 

Paulina — Come now, I am no hypocrite. I say just what 
I feel. The very thought of this malady fills me with horror 
and fright ! Every one has but the face God has given him, 
and I should hate to have mine made liideous before my time. 

Jacinth — Brava ! This frankness is worth a good deal I 

Paulina [to Camilla] — Don’t you think so, too? 

Camilla — I hate to think of such things ! 

Paulina {very curious^ — And what news have you of 
Eleanor? How has it left her? Is she beautiful still? 

Camilla — I do not know. No one has seen her. She has 
lived very quietly in Seville. 

Paulina — But I am just dying to see how her face looks. 

Jacinth — Paulina, you are a rare girl, and if at any time 
you break off with Paquito, just let me know, for I like you 
awfully for your goodness, your sweetness, and your frankness ! 

Paulina — Thank you, Jaeinth ! 1 do not know how to 

make believe ! 

Camilla — Has your mother come ? 

Paulina — She is not quite well, but it’s nothing serious — 
her nerves again ! 1 disposed of my teacher, and here I am, 

waiting for Eleanor to come. My dear, how dreadful it will 
be, if she has lost her beauty ! 

Camilla — Yes, it would be terrible ! 

Jacinth — A tragedy for her, and a comedy for the others ! 

Paulina — Not for all ! For Leonardo it will be a tragedy ! 

Camilla — And where is Leonardo? Do you know ? 

Jacinth — Leonardo went to Granada, because his father 
summoned him. You know he is opposed to the marriage, and 
so he wrote for him to come. According to all accounts there 
were terrible scenes. The poor old man has a fiery temper, 
and Leomirdo is liis father’s own son. So the result of all 
the trouble was that the good old gentleman had an attack of 
vertigo. Of course Leonardo could not leave him. It was 
during this time, while Eleanor was near dying, that Arnold 
took advantage of her weakness to cut the telegraph wires ! 
He ^•eally ppt an end, or nearly so, to all communication ! At 
last Leonardo learned through Albert that Eleanor is to come 
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to-day, and he will come to-day too. You may look forward 
to two moments full of emotion I 

Camilla — That is, when Eleanor arrives. 

Paulina — And again, when Leonardo comes, and then, 
when they meet 1 How exciting ! 

Scene III. 

Trinidad and Fabian enter at rear. 

Trinidad [to Servant] — You need not announce us. 

Paulina — My dear ! 

Trinidad — Camilla ! So you did not go to the station, after 
all? Good day, .Jacinth ! [They shake hands, 

Camilla — No, deai*, 1 thought Td better wait for tliein here. 

, [Fafuan greets the Ladies. 

Fabian — At your service, ladies ! — good day. Jacinth. 

Camilla [to Trinidad] — But you went down to the 
station ? 

Trinidad — Indeed I did. And there I met Fabian, who 
was so kind as to accompany me. 

Fabian — Which was a great honor and most especial 
delight, believe me ! 

Camilla — So you saw Fleanor and Arnold arrive ? 

Trinidad — Yes, we saw them. 

Paulina — But why are they not here? I do not under- 
stand this at all ! 

Camilla — WJiere are tliey, that they do not show them- 
selves? 

Jacinth — Don’t keep us waiting like this. [They all sur- 
round Trinidad, full of interest a7id curiosity,, and she smiles 
with the air of one who knows all about t<.] 

Trinidad — Patience, my children ! Be very calm and very 
patient, and I Avill explain everything ! 

Paulina — Do pray begin, tlien ! [ They draw closer. 

Trinidad — Well, my dears, you must know that our sweet 
Edcauor has looked death in the face ! And that gives one 
ideas about duty, and the like, you understand ? Religious 
feelijig that has lain dormant comes to life again, and Eleanoi^, 
before coming home, has gone with Arnold to fulfill a sacred 
duty, paying a visit of thanks to her favorite Virgin, the 
Virgin of Sorrows. ■ • 

Jacinth • — At all events, they will be here soon now? 
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Trinidad — Directly. 

jPaulina \_curioxisly'\ — Come, tell us — 

Camilla — You saw her? 

Trinidad — Did 1 not tell you so ? 

Paulina — And how is she? 

Trinidad — Well rested, did you not think so, Fabian? 

Fabian — Yes, quite recovered, and in good spirits. 

Paulina-— 1 don’t mean that. 

Trinidad — What do you mean, dear? 

Paulina — Wo want to know how Eleanor’s face looks. — 
Kow I have said it ! 

Trinidad — Her face? She is pale, very pale. 

Paxdina — One may be ])ale and still very beautiful. How 
tantalizing you are ! 'I'cll us, is she still beautiful or not? 
Has her illness destroyed her bc^auty, or is she still the divine 
Eleanor wo all know, whose marvelous bust is in her room 
here ? 

Trinidad — Alas, that I must tell yon! Such a terrible 
sorrow ! My dears, 1 wept like a IMagdalen ! And you will 
weep too when you see her I 

Camilla — She is so changed, then? 

Paulina — Poor dc'ar, ])oor little Eleanor I 

Fabian — Camilla, Paulina, you must realize this truth. 
Beauty is but skin deep, and there’s an end to it all ! 

Paulina — On tlie contrary, Fabian, that is why it is so 
valuetl ! Because it is so rare and frail, and so easily ruined 1, 

Camilla [crt/zcr///] — But tell us more, go on ! 

Trinidad — I have told you everytliing ! 

Jacinth — In a word, — a short, sad word and one that 
is very hard to believe, — our Eleanor is — homely! 

Camilla — But tell us more in detail, my dear, not all in one 
word ! 

Paulina — Yes, is her color — ? 

Trinidad — 'I’hat lovely cream and rose complexion is faded, 
and in its place an ashen gray — 

Paulina — 1 low horrible ! 

Camilla — And what more? 

Paulina — That perfect jn-ofile? 

Trinidad — That has gone too. Her profile is so sharp 
now, and her cheek-bones stand out ! Oh, it is sad to see her. 

Paulina — How distressing I To think of Eleanor thin and 
wretched I 
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Camilla — Gracious heavens ! It is awful to think of I 

Jacinth — Trinidad, you’re positively funereal. 

Paulina — And her eyes ? Do her eyes shine as they used 
to? 

Trinidad — No, they are faded, too. At times they glow 
with their old fire, and then they shine again, but that is even 
worse, for their light shows \ip all the ravages that the disease 
has made in that fair face. They are but fiery suns, shining on 
a desert of sand ! 

Jacinth — So poor Eleanor looks like an old woman, does 
she ? 

Trinidad — It is even worse than that! Old age keeps a 
certain beauty, whereas one can still see clearly that Eleanor is 
young. 

Paulina — And — her hair ? lias she lost her hair ? 

Trinidad — No, her hair is just as it always was, and that is 
painful, too, because the glorious setting makes such a contrast 
to the faded, lifeless face. 

Paulina — And tell me, her figure — 

Trinidad — It has lost its charming elegance, and is bowed 
down with her sufferings ! 

Jacinth — A complete wreck, then ? 

Fabian — Yes, complete, you may take my word for it. I 
did not recognize her when I saw her getting out of the train. 
A.ctually, I did not know her ! I’m not a man to be easily 
affected by these things, but really I was very much moved ! 
Very much moved! 

Paulina — You felt like crying ? Ah, the poor girl! 

Fabian — Paulina ! 

Camilla — Silence, some one is coming ! £ Croea to rear. 2 

Trinidad — It must be she I 

Jacinth — Is it Eleanor ? 

Fabian — No, it is Albert. 

Paulina — How late it is I 


Scene IV. 

Albert enters. 

Albert — lie has not come yet. That’s good, — a calm' 
before the storm ! Good day, ladies. 

\_He shakes hands with them all. 
Paidina — Good day, Albert. 
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Albert — Fabian, Jacinth, some of you have been to the 
station. Did you see Eleanor? 

Paulina — Yes, Trinidad saw her. 

Jacinth — And Fabian. 

Albert — And how is she ? 

Trinidad — She is quite recovered. 

Albert — That’s the main thing. And Arnold? 

Paulina — Yes, to be sure ! How is Arnold? 

Trinidad — The same as ever ! 

Albert — Always the same black shadow ! 

Trinidad — Now I have told you all I know, — your turn 
next, Albert. 

Albert — My turn ? 

Paulina — Of course, it’s your turn to tell us the news. 
What else did we come for ? 

Albert — But what news are you after ? — of what things or 
what persons ? 

Paulina — Why, of Leonardo, to be sure. Has he arrived 
yet? When is he coming here? and — [P aulina speaks 
always wiih levity ; her manner is always somewhat frivolous^ 
ingenuous^ and sympathetic. 

Albert — Well, to begin with, he has arrived. 

[ They all surround A lbjsut, full of curiosity. 

Pavlina — Then he will be here by and by. 

Albert — Yes, he will be here later on. 

Paulina — But tell us more ! Tell us everything you know 
about Leonardo, everything ! 

Jacinth — From the time when he learned that Eleanor was 
seriously ill. 

Albert — When he heard of that he could not leave his 
father, who was dangerously weak. I wrote him as reassur- 
ingly as possible, and concealed the real nature of the- dis- 
ease, calling it a persistent fevei*, with typhoid symptoms — 
nothing dangerous. Finally 1 wrote him that Eleanor was 
getting better, and going to Seville or to the country, to com- 
plete her cure. 

Pavlina — I suppose Eleanor wrote him as often as she could? 

Albert — I suppose so, yes, but I’m not sure of this. When 
I wrote him they were coming to-day he took the train, and an 
hour and a half ago I gave him a warm welcome at the station 
— a warm, hearty welcome, such as you will soon give our 
dear Eleanor ‘here. 
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Pavlina — But why is he not here ? 

Albert — He came here as soon as he arrived, not stopping 
even to refresh himself after the journey. But the servants 
told us Eleanor had not arrived ; then we went to the station, 
where wo learned they had come and gone away again ! Then 
when we got back here, they told us Arnold had taken Eleanor 
to the church. Oh, how mad Leonardo wjis ! 

Fabian — Why so? There was no reason for it. 

Albert — No reason, I grant you,*but he was furiously angry 
for all that ! 

Fabian — I believe you ! 

Paulina — Of course he was impatient! 

Albert — Then he wanted to go and look up Eleanor, but I 
knew the first time he met Arnold there was sure to be a row, 
and T would not let liini. 

Fabian — But why this feeling of antagonism towards so 
worthy a man ? 

Albert — Because I hold him responsible for Eleanor’s ill- 
ness. 

Paulina — And you are right ! — a thousand times right ! 
It is malice aforethought to take such a beautiful girl to visit a 
smallpox patient I 

Trinidad — No, no, clear. Nothing more than carelessness. 

Albert — And Leonardo believes firmly that it was an in- 
famous, horrible plot on Arnold’s part: an attempted murder, 
nothing more nor less ! 

Fabian — (food heavens 1 The man is crazier than ever ! 

Paulina — Listen, is not that a carriage? 

Camilla — Yes, it has stopped at this door. 

[^Looks out on itreet. 

Jacinth — Yes, it is Eleanor herself ! Now all hands ready 
to give her a warm welcome ! 

Paulina — At last wo are going to hold her in our arms 
again ! 

Fabian — Now, do be careful ! Not too much emotion ! 

Albert — You are quite right, Fabian. The poor girl must 
be quite weak still. 

Scene V. 

Eleanor and Arnold enter. Eleanor, as Trinidad has 

described her., weak, pale, emaciated, her face showing traces 

of the smallpox, her beavty and gayety gone. ' In short, she 
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tihowi a pit^vl lack of heaxity^ but is in no wise a earicature. 

Dressed as a nun of the Carmelite order^ or of that of our 

Lady of Sorrows, whiehever is considered most artistic, she 

makes a striking figure, framed in the doorivay. 

Eleanor — At last! at last! At home once more! Heav- 
enly Father, I thank thee ! [aS!A<j stretches forth her arms, or 
expresses the deepest emotion in xvhaferer ivay the actress mag 
think hest,'\ Ah! you are all here! How j^eod of you to 
come ! \_She greets her friends, who all press around /ter.] 

Paulina \_emhraces /ter] — Dear, dear little Eleanor! 

Camilla — My own sweet Eleanor ! 

[^Embraces her, vying with l*ArJTiTNA. 

Trinidad — And where do 1 come in? Do 1 not count? 
Give me a kiss, too. 

Eleanor — Oh, let me kiss you all! How j^ood you arc I 
How often I have thought of you ! Oh, how I love you, love 
you ! Jt seems like a dr<!am, a resurretdion ! I could not 
believe — I thought I should never see you again! 

[»S7te is deeply moved and weeps, xvhile her friends all make 
much of her. 

Arnold — Come, Eleanor, you know all this emotion is bad 
for you. Allow me, ladies. — Now you must sit down quietly, 
and then to rest. 

Trinidad — Arnold is quite right. 

Paulina — Are you well, dear? 

Eleanor — Yes, yes, but — yes, very strong. It is all over 
now. 1 am myself again. \,They make her sit down. 

Camilla- — The same old Eleanor! 

Eleanor — Now let me see you all ! \Ijooking at the men.'] 
My faithful friends! Fabian, Jacinth! \_They come up and 
shake hands with her.] Albert? Yes, Albert, and no one else? 
[Evidently looking for Lh<)NAUi>o.] 1 have spoken to you all? 
There is no one else? [Sadly.] 

Fabian — You have greeted us all, Eleanor dear. 

Eleanor — There is no one hidden? 

[She. looks round in every direction. 

Jacinth — No one. 

[A pause. Ele anoii continues her search sadly and passively. 

Albert [aside] — Poor little girl ! Slie is looking for Leo- 
nardo ! [They watch her curiously. 

Trinidad, — Well, dear, you must be very tired. We all 

longed to welcome you, and now we ought to be going. 
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Eleanor — Not at all! Are you tired of me so soon I 1 
cannot allow it. You must all of you stay to lunch with me. 

Fabian — Oh, Eleanor I 

Jacinth — Why, how could we, Eleanor! 

Eleanor — No resistance, please ! Be silent, and obey orders! 
I am so happy with you all I so strong, so full of courage ! It 
seems as if everything else had been a bad dream I And my 
looks are improved, too, are they not ? 

Pavlina — Yes, dear, your face is, — your face is all right, 
you know. 

Trinidad — You are much better, oh, so much better! 

Eleanor — Yes, 1 know, but let me look, let me look. \_Ri8eB 
and goes toward mirror. 

Paulina — Where are you going to ? 

Eleanor — To look at myself — to see for myself. I don’t 
want you to deceive me. Ah ! [^She steps hack, and covers 
her face with her hands.] No, no, I am not all right yet. 1 do 
not remember how I used to look, but I am not the old Eleanor ! 

Camilla — A little pale, perhaps, but that only makes you 
the more interesting. 

Arnold — Come, this is worse than foolish ! 

Eleanor — Well, I will not talk any longer. Do go on 
laughing and jesting together as you always used to. You are 
staring at mo so, as if you found something strange in me ! Am 
I so changed ? Do I shock you so ? But it is so little ! A 
trifle paler, a trifle thinner, a trifle weaker, and that’s all. In a 
week I shall be myself again. Come, do not look at me so ! 
You frighten me. Give me your arm, Albert, and take me for 
a little turn about the room. \Through all this speech her man- 
ner is nervous and agitated. She takes Albert’s arm and walks 
about, while the others stand in groups and talk together, but with- 
out losing sight of her. ] 

Albert — With pleasure, Eleanor. 

Eleanor — And whei’e is Leonardo ? 

Albert — He knows you have come. 

Eleanor — And when is he coming, when? Tell me the 
truth now. 

Albert — Presently. 

Eleanor — Presently ! — and what does that mean ? Next 
month, next week, to-morrow, to-day? Do not torment me 
80 I 

Albert — But are you strong enough to bear a great joy ? 
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Eleanor — Then he will come to-day? 

Albert — But do not faint ! 

Eleanor — Please go on ! seizes his arm,'\ 

Albert — Ah, what strength! Well, then, he has come 
home, and will be here within ten minutes. 

Eleanor — Merciful heavens 1 \^They all covm to her side. 

Paulina — What is the matter ? 

Camilla — Are you ill ? 

Arnold — Eleanor ! 

Eleanor — Leave me ! leave me, all of yon. Why should I 
be ill ? Let us go on, let us go on with our walk, [»S7te moves 
away from them energetically, half gay and half vexed, and clings 
to Albeut.] In ten minutes ! But it is a shame to receive 
him in this costume ! However, there is nothing to be done 
about it — it is a promise. Leonardo is sure to be shocked, 
thinking I am very ill. \^Smiling.'\ And so 1 want to ask 
you, — tell me the truth, please, — how do I strike you ? Will 
Leonardo bo very much shocked when he sees me, do you 
think ? 

Albert — And do you suppose that Leonardo is going to 
mind about that sort of thing ? 

Eleanor [thought f nil y'^ — Leonardo is an artist. He loves 
beauty and hates what is ugly. He cannot help it I 

Albert — But, Eleanor, 1 swear to you by all that is holy 
that Leonardo loves you with his whole soul. 

Eleanor — Arnold says no, he does not, Albert low 
voicej, I almost hate Arnold 1 It may be just one of my sick 
fancies, but I do not want to think of him ! I will think of no 
one but Leonardo, How I long to see him I But now, 1 do 
not know why I am so afraid ! Is it because you all of you 
stare at me so eagerly ? Am I so very much changed, then ? 
Please do not deceive me ! As I see myself every day I can- 
not tell how much I have changed. 

Albert — Why, Eleanor, what put such fancies into your 
head ? 

Eleanor [looks at him sharply'\ — Ah ! you arc not frank 
with mej But I shall Hud out yet. Come with me. 

Albert [laughiny'\ — Where are you going to take me ? 

Eleanor — To see my bust — the one that Leonardo made. 
It is in here, and I want to ask it what it thinks of me. It 
will not hide the truth ! It is marble, and does not suffer I 
It is marble, and will not lie I It is marble, and will say to 
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me: “In me you behold your former self I” We will stand 
face to face, both of us reflected in the mirror, and then I can 
compare. Come, come quickly. \_Leads him off with her, and 
then suddenly changes her ideaJ^ No, stay here, and I will go 
alone — alone. 1 will stand face to face with the marble por- 
trait, and then I shall learn what it can teach me. And then ? 
— What more ? — My face must brave its marble counterpart, 
and — when all is said and done, they are left to gaze on each 
other for all eternity I \^Enters room.] 

Scene VI. 

All surround Albeet. 

Arnold — What is the matter with her? 

Paulina — What was she saying ? 

Camilla — Is she ill? 

Albert — I told her Leonardo might come at any moment, 
and then — 

Arnold — And is he coming? 

Albert — He is. 

Arnold — Indeed ! 

Eleanor [is heard from inner room] — Oh I My God I 

Paulina — A cry I 

Camilla — It is Eleanor ! 

Trinidad — AVe will go and see what has happened. 

Albert — Yes, da, for heaven’s sake ! [Much alarmed.] 
Do you know why she went? She wanted to look at the 
bust. 

Jacinth — Good heavens ! 

Albert — Here she comes. 

Scene VII. 

Eleanor enters sadly, convinced that she has lost all her beauty^ 
a yictnre of utter dejection. 

Eleanor [m a low tone to Ai.bert] — It has told me the 
truth ! I know all now I [She passes slowly by them ai},d throws 
herself down on the sofa.] Arnold, tell me, the soul may still 
preserve its beauty, though the face be ugly, may it not? Speak 
to me, tell me all these tilings that used to comfort me I Well, 
dear girls, I must just give up everything ! No, no, not you — 
you are as lovely as ever ! [ Caressing them and endeavoring ta 
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Took happy."] Ahl I am surrounded by beauties! A cboir of 
Angels! [Arnold comes tip too., and takes her hand. 

Fabian [aside to Jacinth] — It seems to me that she is 
anything but resigned ! 

, Jacinth — And she will be still less so when she sees Leo- 
nardo, and — he sees her 1 

Trinidad — I think you really ought to rest now. 

Eleanor — Yes, you are right. But I cannot bear to have 
you go I No, let us lunch together. But you may leave me 
alone for a half hour — that is quite enough. And now off 
with you, to the garden, to the conservatory, to my apartments, 
wherever you choose ! 

Paulina -*-W q will do as you say. 

Eleanor — And you, gentlemen, will bear the ladies com- 
pany. 

Fabian — With the greatest ideasure ! You have but to 
say the word ! 

Albert — Poor dear ! [Exeunt in groups., leaving Arnold. 


Scene VIII. 

Eleanor [seeing Arnold] — You must go too. 

Arnold — Are yon annoye<l '! Are you angry with rare? 
Eleanor — I? Why so? On the contrary, I am deeply 
grateful to you. Who ever had a better^ nurse ! 

Arnold — Wliy should I go, then ? 

Eleanor — I must l)e alone. [Harshly.] Leonardo will be 
here soon, and I desire to be alone. 

Arnold — So you still — ? 

Eleanor — Always ! — 

Arnold — Until the moment of disenchantment comes! 
Eleanor — What moment of disenchantment? 

Arnold — What you foresetf already ! 

Eleanor — If it comes, I will turn to you for help. 

Arnold — Then — I shall expect you ! 

Eleanor — Yes, but uow — [Exit Arnold slowly. 


SCJENB IX. 


Eleanor r- He will be here soon ! How I have longed for 
this moment, and yet — how I dread it ! He is so kind-hearted 
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that he is sure to hide his real feelings, but I shall guess them! 
This room is so full of light, and I am so afraid of light, now ! 
I must make it a little darker. But within, I am unchanged — • 
the same love, the same tenderness, the same heart ! It is fool- 
ish to let these thoughts haunt me so, but what cowards we all 
are! Ah, some one is coming. It must be he. {^Pame: ahe 
rises and takes a few steps, then leans against the wall, a chair, 
the door, wherever seems best.^ Yes, it is he ! \_Remains stand- 
ing, shrinking timidly hack into dark corner. 

Leonardo — At last ! They told me she was in this room, 
but 1 do not see any one. [^^Looks round.'\ Eleanor, my own 
Eleanor ! I am really going to see her again, after all these 
months ! Ah 1 [/ft* sees /ter.] Excuse me, inadame, but they 
told me I should find Eleanor here. [Aside.^ Who can this 
be? If you will allow mo — [Goes totvnrd Eleanor’s room.'] 
[Aside.] How strange of this woman ! She does not say a 
word ! [He is standing with his back toward her.] 

Eleanor [her voice choked with tears] — Leonardo I 

Leonardo [^t/rws srviftiy] — Who (ialls me? 

Eleanor — Leonardo ! [<S7te hursts out crying and hides her 
face in her hands.] 

Leonardo [going nearer to her] — This voice ! Who .are 
you? Is it you, my love ? 

Eleanor — Oh, Leonardo ! [She opens her arms wide.] 

Leonardo — Eleanor ! [*S7ie falls weeping in his arms, and 
he presses her passiorbately to his heart.] My love ! My life ! 

Eleanor — At last, thank God, at last I It has all seemed a 
horrid dre.am I 

Leonardo — At last, yes ! After many days I hold you 
again close to my heart ! 

Eleanor — I thought I should never, never see you again! 

Leonardo — And I have not seen you yet ! [Attempts to see 
her face, but she hides it against his breast.] 

Eleanor [half laughing and half crying, fondly] — No, no, do 
not look .at me I You will think me so ugly you will not love 
me any more ! 

Leonardo — You, ugly I Ah, let mo see I — I want to see 
you. 

Eleanor — I have changed very much. I h,ave grown so 
wretched looking ! You will not know me. Really, you did 
not recognize me, you know. 

Leonardo — But the room was almost dark 1 Now you will 
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gee. Now [he ruihe% to open the balcony ihutterit\ you will see 
if I know you ! 

Eleanor — Oh, don’t do that ! That is too much light ! 

Leonardo — For you, perhaps, but not for me. Let me have 
light, the full light of day I 1 have been blinded for too long. 
[J3e takee her handkerchief a^oay from her face and looks straight 
at her. ^ Eleanor! Eleanor! \_He utters these two cries after 
having seen her., the first full of wild passion, the second of 
surprise and grief] My own dear little Eleanor, how you must 
have suffered ! \Emhraces her again : she hides her face.] 

Eleanor — Yes, I have suffered terribly. ] feared I should 
lose you ! I have not recovered my strength yet. 

Leonardo — Come, come with me, poor little dear, here close 
by my side, never to leave me again. 

Eleanor — Never again? You really mean it? 

Leonardo — Never, soul of my soul ! [From this point on 
he is very loving, but his words are mere repetitions of what she 
says, without spontaneity.] 

Eleanor — And you can love me just as you always have? 

Leonardo — Even more, even more ! 

Eleanor — We must make up now for all we have had to 
suffer, by loving each otlier even better than before. 

Leonardo — Yes, dearest, we must surely make up for lost 
time. 

Eleanor — I wrote to you as often as I could, you know. 

Leonardo — And what a comfort your, first letter was to 
me I All of them were, of course, but especially the first. And 
I answered at once. 

Eleanor — IIow kind, to be sure! Do you expect to bo 
praised for answering my letters? 

Leonardo [carelessly] — Still doubting my love ! At leiist 
you’ve not changed in that respect. 

Eleanor — Then I have changed in some way? Tell me 
how. 

Leonardo — In no way! You are as good as ever, as loving 
as ever ! An angel, Eleanor dear ! 

Eleanor — And nothing more ? Kind, loving, angelic, and 
nothing more? [Laughs bitterly.] Not beautiful ? 

Leonardo — For me you are always divine ! There are 
many kinds of beauty, of loveliness. 

Eleanor — And what more ? Go on ! 

Leonardo' — And what if I do not know what to say, — 

VOL. xxvii. — 26 
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if I find no words, — my joy is so overwhelming ! [All thU 
*eene, as we have already mid, is somewhat forced. Leonakdo, 
in spite of his efforts, cannot briny himself to speak freely. 

Eleanor [in low tons'] — In old times you always had dear 
things to say to me — but now, Leonardo, you do not love 
me any more — oh, I can tell I I feel you love me no longer ! 
[Almost in tears.] 

Leonardo — 1 ! You can think tliat I love you less I [More 
<ind more angry with himself.] If I were capable of loving you 
less, 1 should despise myself, hate myself, loathe myself ! So 
Arnold was right, then. To hold you in my arms, and not feel 
every fiber quiver with delight ! If you believe 1 love you less, 
eall Arnold, call him, and bid him turn me from your house I 
[He is well-nigh desperate, feeling vaguely that his love has grown 
weaker, and indignant with himself : all this tvith the greatest sin- 
cerity.] 

Eleanor — Do you see? do you see? Now 1 am no longer 
afraid to look at you ! Look at me now, — I am your own 
Eleanor. This heart that beats for you now is the same heart 
that has ever beat for you. The voice that tells you I love you 
is the voice that has told you so so many times. Does it not 
sound the same ? 

Leonardo — The very same! Your voice is unchanged! 

Eleanor — And my heart I You would not forget my heart ! 

Leonardo — Your heart, too, is faithful. 

Eleanor — And my eyes — no, my eyes no longer shine as 
they did once. And yet they see you still, unchanged. They 
cannot be very different, can they, if they see you just the same? 
[Tenderly and lovingly.] 

Leonardo — Yes, you are still beautiful, still my own dear 
Eleanor. [Speaks without conviction.] And after all, what 
does heautv matter ! 

4 / 

Eleanor — You used to consider it all-important. 

Leonardo — 'I'here is a beauty that comes with suffering too. 
And you have suft'ered so much. But for heaven’s sake, Elea- 
nor, don’t let’s talk of this any longer, — it is belittling our 
great love. You are what you are, and as you are I, love you. 
What does it matter if the outer form be fair or ugly? Within 
is the soul that I adore ! Let your inner light shine, for that 
is what my soul worships. 

Eleanor — If you really feel all that you say, I am a happy, 
liappy woman ! — even happier than before I 
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Leonardo — If I feel it? You doubt me again, and your 
doubt makes me despair ! I do not wonder at it, though ! It 
is all Arnold’s work. 1 know him, I see what his plot is I Oh, 
the wretch ! 

Eleanor — What do you mean? ! 

Leonardo — I mean that I see through his plot, his cunning 
scheme, and that I shall find a way of punisliing him. [He 
paces up and down, irate and threat ening.'\ As sure as there is 
a God in heaven, I will punish him! 

Eleanor — What plot is this? 

Leonardo — He took advantage of my absence I 

Eleanor — How, and why? 

Leonardo — How? Jly ruining your beauty. Why? lie- 
cause he hates rnc — because he hated your beauty, and said to 
himself, “We will destroy it.” The villain ! 

Eleanor \_dismayed'\ — Destroy it I So it is quite, quite lost? 

Leonardo — I mean — that is, he wanted to destroy it, but 
he could not succeed — of course he coidd not. 

Eleanor — No, no, he did succeed ! And 1 knew it, and now 
you know it too. It does not matter, for myself. I was nei- 
ther beautiful nor vain. Hut I care on your account. You 
cherished an illusion, and — it is vanished ! 

Leonardo — Do not say such things, or you will drive me 
mad I Do not say that I have lost iny eherished ideal, for you 
do not know what I am capable of doing. No, tliis man must 
not remain unpunished! You are mine, mine only, — and now 
I will look after Arnold. Hut you must rest now, a long, quiet 
rest. Soon we shall be united forever, but first I must settle 
matters with Arnold. You shall sec, you shall see I [Goes 
madly toward bell, and rings. 

Eleanor — What are you going to do ? 

Leonardo — He shall come here. [A Servant comes.'] Tell 
Mr. Arnold that ho must come here at once — that your mi.s- 
tress desires to see him. [Exit Servant. 

Eleanor — Dear Leonardo, do be calm ! — for heaven’s sake, 
be calm ! 

Leonardo — Impossible ! Listen, I believe I shall feel again 
all the pleasure I took in seeing you, when I see this wretch 
again ! He shall make up now for all that he has made you 
suffer ! 

Eleanor — But perliaps he did not bring about all my suffer- 
ing. What if it were my fate ? 
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Leonardo — Fate! What a notion! How innocent and 
unsuspicious you are I He knew what he was about. 

Eleanor — No, no, Leonardo, he is incapable — 

Leonardo — But some one is responsible for the evil that 
has fallen upon you. God alone knows who. But in my mind 
he, Arnold, is responsible. And I must — ah, he is coming. 

Scene X. 

Arnold enters. 

Eleanor — Alas! alas! \Throws herself on sofai\ 

Arnold — You sent for me, Eleanor ? 

Leonardo — No, it was I. 

Arnold — They told me Eleanor. 

Leonardo — I ordered them to say so, because I thought if 
you knew I wanted you — you would not come. 

Arnold — Quite possible ! 

Leonardo — It is quite certain you would not have come — 
for fear ! 

Arnold — I, afraid of you ? I think not ! 

Leonardo — Ah, you are not afraid of me? So much the 
better ! 

Arnold — ’Tis the truth. 

Leonardo — And it should be true, too. You are still 
young, almost young, that is, — not an old man, by any 
means. And you are strong, — you should be no coward, — 
all of which I appreciate in you. 

Arnold — Thanks for the good qualities you are pleased to- 
discover in me ! 

Leonardo — And now for the bad ones ! 

Arnold — Oh, they are many ! 

Leonardo — Still, we can condense them into one word — 
you are a scoundrel ! 

Eleanor — Oh, Leonardo 1 For heaven’s sake, — 

Leonardo — Let me alone ! You see he takes it quietly f 
You can say anything to him with impunity, — anything* 
anything ! 

Arnold — Certain persons may, yes ! 

Leonardo — Myself, for example ? 

Arnold— Ye&y you. 

Eleanor — Oh, Arnold, you tool 
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Leonardo — Do not interrupt him ! Arnold, are you per- 
fectly aware of what you have done ? 

Arnold — And what have I done, pray? 

Leonardo — Eleanor was left in your care. You wei’e like 
a father to her, responsible to God and responsible to me 
for this girl ; — for thougli a woman, she was still a girl, who 
obeyed you like a timid child. You took possession of Iier, 
body and soul, — understand me clearly, of her body and 
of her soul! And now you have proved a traitor to your 
trust, — a villain and a coward in your treatment of her. 
For what have you made of her, of our Eleanor? 

Arnold — I will tell you. Her soul is more pure than ever 
before, because suffering always piirifies, and even more 
when in a holy cause ; — her body — but for you who love 
her so, what does this earthly beauty matter? Her health is 
daily improving, and she will soon be strong again. I have 
saved her, and 1 bring her here to give her into yoiir bands, 
into her husband’s care. I do not oppose it I But why are 
you annoyed? 

[Leonardo stands in silent dismay; Eleanor goes up to him. 

Leonardo — He has the cunning of all malicious people, but 
there is an evil purpose lurking beneath it. My heart is loyal, 
and tells me so ! 

Arnold — Eleanor’s heart will tell you the contrary I 

Leonardo — Well, what is done, is done ! Let us never speak 
of it again. But what of the intention — if Eleanor had died? 

Arnold — But she did not. I took great care of her, and 
God could not abandon her. 

Leonardo — A malicious traitor, of most refined cunning, 
sly and fallacious in your arguments, you still have the better 
of me, and I acknowledge it. I confess you say things that I 
cannot answer ; you hold me as in a vice, and yet, in spite of all, 
though I may be a fool, and a pitiable sort of fellow, — still I 
am a man of honor, and you — you are not! This I consider 
to be proved beyond dispute, that you are at heart a villain ! 
In short, sir, as you have failed to inspire me with confidence 
in your honesty of purpose, I do not wish you to remain a day 
longer, no, not an hour, in Eleanor’s presence ! 

Arnold — You would turn me out of the house ? 

Leonardo — Precisely ! 

Eleanor — Oh, Leonardo, how can you 1 How can you wish 
to send him from the house? 
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. Arnold — When you are her husband you will have this 
right, but not now. Until then I cannot comply with your 
wishes. 

Eleanor — Leonardo, Arnold, would you kill me with grief? 

Leonardo — No, my love, no; — but this man must leave 
you I 

Eleanor — Leonardo ! 

Leonardo — You do not dare, and yet you really think as I 
do. Tell him to go ! Have no fear of him 1 

Arnold — Afraid? And why should she be? She is mis- 
tress of herself and of her own house. 

Eleanor — Oh, Arnold ! 

Arnold — My child, do not grieve over this. I can love you 
and pardon you. Speak out your whole thought with perfect 
freedom, — you will neither offend me nor annoy me. 

Leonardo — Eleanor! You can licsitate between him and 
me? 

Eleanor — No, Leonardo, you first of all I [She embraces 
Aim.] 

Leonardo — This time I have won ! 

Arnold — You have won, and it is only natural. I will 
leave this house at once, but openly and proudly, as is my 
right. [He ri«//s.] 

Eleanor — What would you do? 

Leonardo — What does it matter to you? 

Arnold [fo Servant] — Ask the ladies and gentlemen here 
to kindly step this way. [Exit Servant. 

Eleanor — For heaven’s sake, Arnold, pray think — con- 
sider — 

Arnold — Have no fear. 

Leonardo — Do not be afraid, dear. 

Arnold — You cannot remain alone here until the marriage 
takes place. I will suggest to one of the gentlemen here, 
Fabian, perhaps, that he should come here with his wife, or 
that you should go to them. I liave summoned them to 
arrange this and to say good-bye to them all, nothing more. 

. Eleanor — You are treating me cruelly, both of you,- 
cruelly 1 

Arnold — I, Eleanor ! • 

Leonardo — I am treating you cruelly, Eleanor, and you say 
this on his account? Ah, Eleanor, this is not love I — 

Eleanor — You were never angry with mej^before. 
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Leonardo — I am mad I Pardon me I It is because of him, 
and he is smiling at it I My God, give me calm I 


Scene XI. 

Paulina, Camilla, Trinidad, Fabian, Jacinth, Albert, 
all enter hy twos and threes. 

Arnold — You will pray excuse me for having interrupted 
you in this way, but I find I must leave this house forever, and 
I do not wish to slip away like a thief in the night ! Besides, 
I must talk over something of great importance with Fabian, 
and would beg liim to go witli me to my rooms. 

Paulina [to Camilla] — What’s this he’s saying? 

Trinidad [to Albert] — Wliat is it all about ? 

[They speak in low murmurs together, showing great surprise, 

Fabian — I am at your service. 

Arnold — Good-bye, liileanor I 

Fleanor — -Arnold, it is impossible! [She rushes to his 
arms, unable to restrain herself.'] I owe you to'o much for us 
to part in this way 1 [ Weeping.] 

Leonardo — No, no! All of you will understand how 
things are, and you will guess that Eleanor’s excessive gen- 
erosity will not allow her to say what you all of you know. 

Arnold — I accuse her of no sort of ingratitude. 

Leonardo [to Arnold] — How dare you talk of accusing, 
and of accusing her ? 1 will try to restrain myself, but my 

patience has its limits ! [Turns to them all.] This man is to 
leave this house, not because of Eleanor, wlio is still capable of 
a friendly feeling toward him, but because I have demanded 
that he should. I cannot allow in her presence a man who is 
capable of sacrificing her, as he has lately done, in so pitiful a 
manner ! In short, I would have you all know that I turn him 
out of this house ! And if this is an insult, Arnold, if this is 
an affront, know that 1 hold my person ready to answer for my 
words ! 

Eleanor [goes to him, and endeavors to restrain him] — Silence, 
Leonardoi for God’s sake, silence I 

Arnold — - 1 could hold you in no way responsible for your 
precipitate words 1 Good-bye, Eleanor. You will call upon 
me when you are in need, and God grant that it may not be 
soon! . Arnold awi Fabian. 

Eleanor — Oh, Leonardo, how grieved I am ! 
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‘Leonardo — For whom ? For him or for me ? 

Eleanor — For both, and alas ! for myself as well. 

Leonardo — Ah, this fellow leaves the house, but his evil 
spirit still haunts her mind ! Away, away ! O evil spirit of 
the “ man in black.” [ Waves his hands in frantic passes over 
Eleanor’s brow; all surround her, striving to console her.^ 


ACT III. 

The stage-setting remains unchanged. 

Scene I. 

Albert — So Miss Paulina and Miss Camilla are here ? 

Maid — Y es, sir, they are with Mrs. Fabian and Miss 
Eleanor. 

Albert — And no one else ? 

Maid — No, sir, no one else. 

Albert — 'I'hen do me tins favor. I know you are very dis- 
creet — 

Maid — Oh, Mr. Albert ! 

Albert — Well, of course you are! Then make some ex- 
cuse for going in, and in a low voice you must beg Miss 
Paulina and Miss Camilla to come into this room, because I 
have to consult them for a moment about something very 
important. 

Maid — With pleasure, sir. \^Ahout to go.'] 

Albert — But listen — no one but the two young ladies are 
to know about this. You understand ? 

Maid — Yes, sir, and perhaps the young ladies have gone 
into the conservatory — they wanted to get some flowers. 

Albert — So much the better ! Well, you will go at once. 

Maid — Yes, sir, at your service, sir. [Exit at right.] 


Scene II. 

Alheri — Paulina and Camilla are very kind and frank, 
and will tell me all 1 would like to know. They are very 
sympathetic and devoted to Eleanor, and deeply interested in 
Leonardo, too. Here they are, now ! How promptly they 
answer their summons ! [They enter very hastily. 

Paulina — W ell, Albert. 
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Camilla — Good day, Albert. 

Paulina — The maid told us with a great show of mystery 
that you wanted to speak to us, and in the most strict privacy ! 

Albert - — Quito right, and to both of you 1 

Paulina — You see, dear, he is joking ! 

Camilla — Yes, it is all some joke of his. 

Albert — On the contrary, it is something very sei'ious — of 
the greatest importance. 

Camilla — Yes ? — 

Paulina — Tell us, do ! 

Albert — (]oine over here, then, with me. [Leads them to 
softty and sits down between them.^ A most private conference ! 
J ust we three in the secret ! 

Paulina — Oh, do begin ! 

Albert — You two are here almost all day long, and know 
about everything that goes on, — you understand, — everything ! 

Paulina — I think so. I think so! Since Arnold went 
from here — that is, since they drove him away — a month, 
now, isn’t it ? — 

Camilla — A little more. 

Albert -- Go on, I understand. 

Paulina — W ell, since then both of us have been here pretty 
much all the time — we lunch with Eleanor, and dine with her 
and Leonardo. In fact, we ju.st about live hei’e with her! 

Camilla — What else eouUl we do, Albert ? We must keep 
the poor girl company. She is so sad, tlie dear thing ! 

Paulina — And how could she be anything else? Her 
constant companion is Fabian’s wife, Gertrude, and you 
know ! — 

Albert — Yes, I know, — she came to stay until the day 
of the marriage. 

Paulina — Yes, the poor lady! She means well, and we 
have the greatest regard for her, — l)\it, my dear, she is 
harder to get along with than Fabian himself; you may 
imagine how poor Eleanor feels ! 

Camilla — Leonardo (uimes every morning and every even- 
ing, but Of course he can’t be here all tlie time. And as 
Gertrude never leaves Eleanor for a moment, poor Leonardo 
is naturally bored to death! And Eleanor, poor soul, grows 
sadder every day. 

Pavlina — -If it Averen’t for us, they would die! These 
unhappy lovers would die I They really would. Hut look 
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here ! you called us in to tell us something, and instead of 
that we seem to be telling you all we know! 

Albert — I can’t get a word in, just because you are telliug 
it all I 

Paulina — Well, not another word from us I 

Camilla — Not one, sir ! 

Albert — My dear friends, now let us begin at the very 
beginning. First, when is the wedding to be? What have 
you heard about it? What can you tell me? 

Paulina — Why, surely you, who are Leonardo’s best friend, 
ought to know more about it than we. 

Albert — That’s just it ! I.eonardo does not know himself, 
and that’s the greatest pity of all. Between us, in perfect 
confidence you understajid, Leonardo is going mad. You do 
not know how desperate he is I I am really afraid of his 
reason. 

Paulina — So he does not know when he is to be married? 

Camilla — And has he asked you to ask us? 

Albert — No, I came on my own account, witliout saying a 
word to Tjeonardo, to make out what the troidde is here — 
for there is someth ing Avrong, and seriou.sly so. They are 
conspiring against Leonardo and against Kleaiior, in order to 
separate them. There is no. doubt possible — they are trying 
to separate them 1 It is infamous, and I’m not joking about 
this, you know. 

Paulina — You are quite right, thei-e is something wrong. 
There is a plot, an outrageous one, and we are on your side ! 

Camilla — Paulina and I have said so time and time again. 
They are placing some difficulty in the way of the wedding. 

Albert — We shall see 1 Give us your proofs 1 

Camilla — Well, in the first place you must know that 
Fabian, Gertrude, and Arnold are all one I They are just hand 
and glove I 

Paulina — They’ve stepped in between Leonardo and 
Eleanor with some evil design, and are deliberately trying to 
separate them ! 

Camilla — And then another thing is — they’vd made it 
impossible for Eleanor to fix the date of her own wedding day ! 

Albert — Yes, I know. When Leonardo asks her she avoids 
answering his question. 

Pavlina — And again, I have often found her crying, in her 
room. 
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Camilla — But what I am going to tell you next is even 
more important. One evening when Leonardo was going away, 
after talking some time with Eleanor, I followed him quietly 
because he was so pale 1 was afraid he might do himself some 
harm. Well, when he came in here he just .pressed his head 
between his clenched fists, and I am certain he was sobbing to 
himself ! I did feel so sorry for the poor fellow ! 

Paulina — But what I am going to tell you now is even 
worse, and [to Camilla] I have not even told you yet. 
draw nearer in their desire to hearJ^ Arnold and Eleanor write 
to each other I And Fabian arranges about it, and perhaps 
even encourages this mysterious correspondence ! I know it 
for a fact ! 

Albert — I was afraid of this, and so was Leonardo. If 
Leonardo should meet him ! — but God grant they may not 
meet. 

Paulina — Silence, here comes Eleanor I 

Albert — We will have our talk out later on. 


Scene III. 

Eleanou enters. 

Eleanor [comes in as if lost in thought., her head sunk on her 
breast ; she walks mechanically and is talking to herself^ — Y es, 
this very day we must decide! Why prolong the agony? 
What must be, must be I Neither he nor I can hold out against 
them any longer! [iiees the other s.'\ Ah, you are hero? 
Good day, Albert. 

Albert — And very much at your service, Eleanor ! 

Eleanor — Yes-, I know. You’re a true, good friend. 

Albert — You seem pensive, and full of care! 

Eleanor — I, pensive? CUi, no, just as usual. 

Paulina [slyly~\ — I know what she is thinking of I 

Camilla — And I, too ! Who will guess ? 

Eleanor — You dear girls arc always talking nonsense! 

Paulina — May I tell? You will not be angry ? It is not 
too indiscreet ? 

Albert — Do let us know I 

Paulina — She was thinking of fixing her wedding-day j 
now, weren’t you? 

Camilla — That was it, but she need not confess. 
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Albert — How happy Leonardo will be, if it is only true ! 

Eleanor — Do you think it would make him so very happy? 

Albert — What a question 1 And how it would pain him to 
think you could ask it. 

Eleanor — Why so? 

Albert — Because — because if you do not make up your 
mind to appoint the solemn day the poor fellow is — well, 
you know how he feels. 

Eleanor — lie is very sad? Yes, he must be, I am sure. 

Paulina — Now, Eleanor, you must listen to us! We are 
both of us very angry with you, and Albert, too! — all three 
of us ! 

Eleanor — Angry, with me? Why are you? « 

Paulina — You can be very mad with me if you want to, 
and call me imprudent, indiscreet, prying, and wdiatever else 
you like — but we are angry because you are so ungrateful and 
cruel — so veiy cruel I 

Eleanor — 1, cruel ! 

Paulina — Now don’t make believe you do not understand, 
and in addition to everything else play the hypocrite! Yes, 
a thousand times yes, you are ungrateful and cruel to poor 
unhappy Leonardo. 

Camilla — And I say tlie same, too ! 

Albert — And I refrain from repeating it solely out of respect 
for you ! 

Paulina — You do not love him as he loves you! 

Eleanor — You say I do not love Leonardo! 

Camilla — No, you do not. Paulina is right. 

Albert — And lie does not deserve your coldness, on my word 
of honor. 

Paulina — And we tliink so, too! 

Eleanor [looks at them fixedly with ill-concealed 'pain; at 
length she begins to answer them, her emotion growing deeper and 
deeper as she continues'] — You say 1 do not love him ? — 
that he loves me better than I do liim ? I ought not to make 
this confession, and yet, why should I not, as you are all like 
sisters to me, and Albert my dearest friend ! And saraetimes 1 
feel the need of hearing my own thoughts spoken aloud 1 This 
talking to myself, day and night, is getting to be an intolerable 
torture. I must tell you now that you are wrong ! I love him, 
and I love him now more than ever, as faithfully as ever mortal 
loved. I do not know — angels may love more deeply, but 
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of womankind, women who have human hearts, not one loves as 
Ido! 

Paulina — Ah, what would Leonardo g'ive to hear you I 

Camilla — It would drive him wild with joy! 

Paulina — You can tell him, word for word ! You have 
only to learn your lesson perfectly. 

Albert — 1 ? 

Eleanor — No, no, I forbi<l 3 'o\i — I entreat you! Now I 
can never bo frank with you again. 

Albert — Eleanor, of cour.se I will obey you. [*S'rt{?L/.] Evi- 
dently you have some reason for not wishing him to know it, 
but I cannot guess why. 

• Eleanor — Because — Well, I have my reasons. 1 want 
Leonardo to live calmly, peacefully, without remor.se. 

Paulina — What curious ideas you are bringing to light! ■ 
Remorse, because one is greatly loved ! It is the first ca.se on 
recoi'd ! 

Camilla — And you really love him more than ever? 

Eleanor — Oh, much more ! Before I loved him calmly, and 
now — I love him to distraction! 

Paulina - Another riddle ? 

Eleanor — No, it is no riddle, as you call it, but tbe natural 
result of circumstances. Formerly, as every one told me 1 was 
pretty, — Leonardo oftener than any one else, — and as my luxu- 
rious surroundings helped the illu.sion, — my mirror flattered me, 
and I was little more than a child, I believed it. So I was torn 
between love for Leonardo and a certain selfish and vain love 
of my own person. But now — now my vanity, my beauty — 
if it over existed — all, all have vanished, and Leonardo stands 
alone, without a rival in my love. At pre.sent, in tlie whole 
wide worhl, there is for me no love, no dream of happiness, no 
thought, beyond Leonardo. And if he ahme is left to me, what 
can*l do but cling firmly to my one hope? For him is left my 
pain-racked body,' my pale, thin face, all the.se ruins of a woman’s 
beauty, — but the soul is untouched, entire ! there is no pallor, 
no stain ! not even that fell di.sease had power to rack the soul ! 

Paulina — Oh, you are grand ! 

Camilla — This is true love ! 

Albert — If only Leonardo could hear you say this! 

Eleanor — It would torture him, perha]).s. But ho must 
never hear iL never ! Let me look. [ Coes to left, pulls aside 
drapery, and looks into room.] 
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Camilla — What are you doing ? What are you looking 
for? [She lets curtain fall. 

Eleanor — I thought he might have come, but there is no 
one there. [Smiles sadly.'] He spends hour after hour in that 
room. He has placed ray bust there, my birthday gift, and has 
improvised a sort of workshop — a studio. The poor fellow 
persists in thinking the bust must resemble me, that with two 
or three strokes of the chisel we shall turn out . alike, and yet 
he dares not toucli it. 1 find him almost constantly here, gaz- 
ing and gazing at the marble, his eyes filled witli tears. [Show- 
ing great excitement again.]- No, no, there is no use in trying 
to deny it. The blow has struck me hard, but for Leonardo 
and his love it lias been — fatal ! Courage is of no further 
avail ! I must put an end to it all. 

Albert — Eleanor, I beg of you — 

Eaulina — Hush, 1 think 1 liear Fabian coming! 

Camilla — Fabian always comes opportunely I 
Albert — Yes, he never fails to ! 


Scene IV. 

Fabian enters. 

Fabian — Paulina, Camilla, we have met before to-day. 
Paulina — Yes. 

Fabian — Ilut not my good friend Albert. 

[They shake hands. 

Albert — No. 

Fabian [goes to Eleanor and speaks in loiv tone., with great 
mystery] — Arnold is here. As yon sent for him to come — 
Eleanor — Certaiul 3 % You need make no mystery of so 
simple a matter. 1 was told that Arnold was waiting to see 

me, and I asked him to come. 

’ , • 

Albert — Eleanor, T regret it, on Leonardo’s account. 
Paulina — After what has hapxiened — if Leonardo should 
meet him — 

Eleanor — What difference does it make? He must learn 
it this very day, — I must tell him, and so I must* see him. 
Fabian, if you will be so kind as to call him. 

Fabian — Certainly, he is waiting in this room. [Exit in 
search of Arnold.] 

Albert — I do not know just how to express it, but I fore- 
see — 
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Eleanor — Something very sad ? — and I too I 

Albert — Well, good-bye, dear Eleanor. 

Eleanor — Good-bye, Albert, you will always be my friend. 

Albert — Always! to rear.'\ 

Paulina — Then we will leave you with Arnold. Fabian 
bores us to death, but Arnold frightens us to death I 

Eleanor — Poor man ! 

[Paulina and Camilla Albert. 

Paulina \to Alhp:rtJ — Arc you going to tell I^'oriardo 
everything? 

Albert — I don’t quite know yet. I am going to wait for 
him — to detain him if he comes. 

, Albert, Paulina, Camilla. They pase KutsOhit 

at door, and all botv.^ 

. Scene V. 

Arnold — You sent for me, and here I am. 

Eleanor — Thank you, you arc always so good to me. 

Arnold — 1 do my best to be. 

Eleanor — I shall trouble you to-day for the last time. 

Arnold — Ilow so, the la.st time ? 

Eleanor — Because I must put an end to the Avhole situation, 
and I will do so to-day. This torture cannot continue. 

Arnold' — You suffer greatly, then? 

Eleanor — Yes, greatly. But my sulTeriug is of little im- 
portance. I wish to prevent all further unhappiness in Leo- 
nardo’s life. 

Arnold — You are still thinking of him ? 

Eleanor — Yes, always. He is always my first thought. 

Arnold — Then why am I liere? 

Eleanor — Possibly to bring about what you desire most, — 
that my marriage witli Leonardo should be definitely given up, 
— that I should leave this house with you, and hide myself in 
the shadow and the silence of the cloister. 

Arnold — And the great peace — 

Eleanor — No, not for me! For me there is nothing left 
now but everlasting despair ! 

Arnold — Then you stay here ? 

Eleanor — No, now that I have thought it all over, it can* 
not be. Leonardo loves all that is noble, all that is pure, all 
that is beautiful — for beauty is but a form of what is good — • 
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only mean, low minds hate what is beautiful. Leonardo is fond 
of me, but how can he love me now ! When I look in the glass 
I feel no love, not even sympathy for myself — nothing but 
hatred! And why demand the impossible of Leonardo? 

Arnold — This is vanity, Eleanor, vanity and vexation of 
spirit 1 You will perfect the greatest of all sacrifices, but not 
in purity of spirit, not without dragging it through the mire of 
human nothingness I Hut tell me just what you have decided 
upon. 

Elenmr — Leonardo is struggling dcs])erately ! 

Arnold — Yes, I know. He feels this wild desire to flee 
from you, sees that it would be a base action, and so refrains 
— from pity ! 

Eleanor — No, not that either. If you use the expression 
“from pity” in order to wound my pride, you make a mistake. 
I neither feel the blow, nor does it leave a wound. Leonardo 
does not hesitate, nor has he hesitated.’ If I say “to-morrow is 
our wedding-day,” to-moiTow it will be. lie is in despair be- 
cause he hopes for that first fresh love, and cannot find it. We 
love the pure snow, the fresh rose, the fair light of day, but 
who could cherish a lieaj) of gray ashes, or love them — or kiss 
them? It is the will of (Jod ; — as (lod willed, so He made us, 
and one can hardly expect of Leonardo that he should improve 
on God’s own work ! 

Arnold — Hut even now your desire is not quite clear 
to me? 

Eleanor — I desire Leonardo's happiness, nothing more than 
that. And our Heavenly Father is Avitness that I speak the 
truth. 

Arnold — His happiness — I Yes! There is no word in 
the human language that is not a lie ! Do you know what you 
will finally do? 1 will tell you. You will struggle, knowing 
that you are not to conquer. You will luxuriate deliciously in 
your sacrifice, knowing all the while that you arc not going to 
sacrifice yourself. And at the end you will go to the altar 
with Leonardo, you Avill become his wife. And as he does not 
really love you, he will be the victim of your cruel sport ! 
Then the day will come when you receive your punishment — 
the day Avhen his beauty -loving eyes shall light upon a fairer 
woman ! Then, as you have said God has ordained that we 
should love snow and roses and all that is bright and lovely, 
and that tears alone are shed on the pale ashes of our fires, on 
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that day you will be an object of pity to Leonardo, if not a 
troublesome burden, an odious obstacle ! 

Eleanor No, no, not that ! How well you know the sore 

spot in my heart! Another woman? A’^ever! May I never 
live to see that day! No, I w^ould sooner die than incur his 
contempt, his hatred. 

Arnold — Do not speak of dying. While there are still 
duties to fulfill we have not (ho right to die. While there 
exists selfishness w'hieh should bo punished, the chastisement 
should not be withheld. So long as there is a sacrifice to be 
made, we must not Hindi. 

Eleanor — Yes, you are in the right. It is strange that 
when you wring my soul the hardest, then you are most surely 
in the right. I must not hesitate, I will decide at once. 

A mold — Yes, but when ? 

Eleanor — N^ow, at once ! 

Arnold — Have you the courage? I very much doubt it. 

Eleanor — I shall find it. 

Scene VI. 

Enter Paueina and Camilla. They come in hastily, talking 

together. Then Paui.ina goes to Arnold, as if to divert 

his attention, while Camilla and Eleanor taJlc in low tones. 

Paulina \to Arnold] — Arc ive interrupting you? Do wo 
disturb you ? 

Arnold — Not in the least. 

Paulina — Leonardo is coming with Albert. I warn you 
so you may not meet each othci'. It seemed to me — 

Eleanor — You arc right. Aniolil, come this way, please. 
I have something more to say to you. 

Arnold — Just as you say. [_They all turn to right; as 
Arnold allows the ladies to pass first, Leonardo enters and 
recognizes him. He starts forward, hut Albert holds him 
hack; exit Arnold.] 


Scene VII. 

Leonardo — It is he ! I am sure of it ! I feel it in my 
heart ! 

Albert — Whom do you mean? 

VOL. XXVII. — 20 
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Leonardo — That, man ! His influence makes itself felt 
directly. Why is he such a coward, or why. is he so cold? 
It is useless to provoke him, useless to insult him. Ah, if he 
were only willing, how quickly wc might end this affair I 

Albert — I believe you exaggerate. Your tragic genius 
constantly lures you on to imagine some great catastrophe I 

Leonardo — I feel it is coming! It is very near now — 
very near — perhaps this very day. 

Albert — But why are you possessed' with this idea? 

Leonardo — -Why? Why are things as they arc? Simply 
beeauso they are so ! And it is all one to mo now. I wish to 
put an end to it, come what may ! Perhaps Arnold is here for 
that purpose. I would like him to remain with Eleanor, that 
he may poison her soul, and then I too, with them — and at 
last, tho final struggle. 

A Ibert — But 1 see in this no catastrophe, no final struggle, 
nothing of tho sort. It is quite natural he should call on 
Eleanor. Then to-morrow the wedding-day will be fixed upon, 
and you marry Eleanor, and that is the only tragic denouement 
possible to your comedy 1 

Leonardo — Eleanor does not yield — she doubts me, and 
shuns mo. She no longer loves me — perhaps even despises 
me. 

Albert — She loves you better than her own soul, and does 
not attempt to conceal it. She said so, not long ago, on this 
very spot, and with words that rang with passion and with 
truth. If you could only have heard her ! 

Lconoirdo — She is so good that she will not deny me her 
love, but at heart she despises me, — and she is quite right to. 

Albert — You are unreasonable, Leonardo. Why should she 
despise yon ? 

Leonardo — Because I deserv'e it, and because I despise ray- 
self — because I hate myself! For whom do you imagine 1 
hate worst in this world? Arnold? Not at all, but my own 
self. Arnold may be a low-minded fellow and a hypocrite — 
I believe he is — still he is a man of penetration and talent and 
knows mo well — better than I know myself, perhaps. 

Albert — Do not say that sort of thing ! 

Leonardo — I am a wretch, a vulgar, heartless being. My 
affections are false, my enthufiiasra but a mll-o’-the-wisp, my 
tenderness a mere mask, which I wear for my ovm benefit I — • 
and so foolish am I that I can always deceive myself at will ! 
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How sad you are, I say to myself, aud then I weep 1 How 
happy you are! — and I laugh ! I am but a ridiculous puppet, 
and my feelings pull tho strings. My whole being is governed 
by the external, the superficial, tho coloring of things. The 
worthless tinsel of nature fascinates me, my mind is filled with 
tinkling nonsense, in my hands art is but a child’s rattle! 

Albert — Stop, stop, Leonardo. I will not listen to another 
word! 

Leonardo — And what do I care if you do not listen, if I 
must keep on I’cpeating it, day and night, above all, at night! 
As a mother piits her baby to sleep with a drowsy sing-song, so 
I, after long sleepless hours, can only make sleo]) come by re- 
peating aloud : I despise myself, I despise myself, T despise my- 
self — and so, by dint of despising myself, 1 fall asleep! 

Albert — It’s certainly enough to drive you ci*azy. And do 
explain the whole case to mo, for I have never understood — - 

Leonardo — But nothing can be simpler. Did 1 not love 
our Eleanor with a love which I believed to be deep, true, — 
endless? Then Arnold foresaw — it was an illusion, notliing 
but an illusion! For listen, when Eleanor ran the cruel risk 
of losing her beauty, and I, when I saw her, was so dismayed, 
so sad ! — I can never toll you how sad 1 — at that instant I 
felt that I despised myself to siuF a degree that I would gladly 
have fled from myself, flinging to tho winds heart, brains, 
feelings, taking with me the ono thing f rocognized to bo mine, 
— black nothingness — for 1 am naught! 

Albert — But, Leonardo, then yon do not love Eleanor? 

Leonardo — That is the point' — and that is tho on© thing 
that has kept me alive. When T think that I shall lose her, 
the agony is terrible, my despair grows blacker, and ’way down 
in the depths, in the very depths of my being, an unexpocte<l 
tenderness is springing into life! 

Albert — Then you love her! 

Leonardo — Bnt do 1 not tell you I have lost all confidence 
in myself ? How can I know — 

Albert-^ These are the vagaries of an artistic, temperament. 

Leonardo — T cannot tell. But listen. T will not give her 
up, and I am ready to sacrifice my life, if necessary. To ho 
sure, it’s no great thing — 

Albert — You do yourself an injustice, Tjoonardo. You’ro 
a good-hearted fellow. 

Leowaerdd — • Ho, I am not modest. I have a firm will, firm 
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and invincible, and for this reason I shall fulfill my duty. I 
shall punish myself for this when the time comes for punish- 
ment, and for this I will fight until I conquer. Eleanor shall 
be mine, because she loves me and her happiness depends upon 
it. Whether I am happy or not is of little consequence. I 
will make believe ! 

AlbeH — So that — 

Leonardo — So that to-day everything shall be decided. I 
have no fear concerning myself. My will only counts in that 
I make it obey me. Eleanor sliall l)e happy. 

Albert — Slie herself said a short time ago, ‘‘ Leonardo first 
of all ! ” She sacrifices herself for you, thinking you do not 
love her. You have doubts about your love for her, but she 
has none! She knows she worships you! 

Leonardo — So much the better ! This puts new life in 
me! 

Albert — And now for the struggle. I think she is coming. 

Leonardo — Alone 'i 

Albert — Yea, alone. I will leave you together, 

'[Exit at left. 


SCBNK VIII. 

Eleanor enters. 

Eleanor — Leonardo ! 

Leonardo — Eleanor ! [ Goes to meet her."] 

Eleanoi We are alone? [She looks around in every 

directioit.'\ I do not sec clearly, as it is growing late — as it 
begins to grow dark in here. [Her voice trembles.^ 

Leonardo — And as your eyes are full of tears ! 

Eleanoi 1 will not try to deceive you. It is true, I have 

been crying and — I am crying still ! 

Ijeonardo — Did Arnold make you cry ? 

Eleanor — Ah, you knew that he was here ? 

Leonardo — I knew it. Look, what a proof of my confi- 
dence in you ! I let him poison your soul against me, and said 
no word ! ' 

Eleanor — No, he was only giving me advice. 

Leonardo — Oh, you go to another man when you need ad- 
vice ? Do you love me less then — or perhaps not at all ? 

Eleanor [passionately'] — You can ask me that ? Listen ! 
I have loved you, always, but now I love you moire than ever 
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before. I shall die, still loving you! With my last sigh I 
shall strive to breathe your name — “ Leonardo,” and if I can- 
not finish it, and if God lets me enter His heavenly kingdom, — 
in heaven, before our Heavenly Father, I will at last utter the 
whole dear name, “ Leonardo I ” 

Leonardo — Oh, Eleanor 1 

Eleanor [aside] — IIow selfish I have been 1 If I tell him 
this, he will sacrifice himself to me. My love is very great — 
not passionate, as it used to be, but it is deeper. 

Leonardo — I cannot bear to have you feign a feeling — 
either exaggerating your love or making me believe that you 
lovo me less. 

Eleanor — But indeed, I tell you the truth. Our love has 
changed its nature, but how can wc seek to remedy that ? — I 
live as by a miracle, without strength, nor beauty, nor youth — 
my love was like a flaming fire, that blazed for a brief moment 
——now the heat has gone, and only the light remains. Suppose 
our marriage had taken place before this misfortune, for we 
cannot deny that it is a great misfortune — and suppose that 
years and years had passed, that 1 had grown old — then you 
could not love me as yoii. once did, nor could I love you with 
the old warmth. [dVifs with resigned sadness and then continu- 
ing with passion.^ And yet, I should love you warmly; 1 de- 
sire no other good, wish for no other happiness than to think of 
yo\i always, to be with you always in dreams, ■ — to die with all 
the tortures of the Inferno if I doubt your love 1 

Leonardo — You really loved me before, Eleanor, — your 
love has not. changed ? 

Eleanor — No, no; in spite of myself I say these things 
that I ought not to say. You see — they are so fresh in my 
memory — those ha.])py days 1 [Aside.] My God, give me 
courage 1 

Leonardo — Eleanor, we must decide now, instantly. You 
are suffering greatly, and I feel it will drive me mad I Really, 
at times I feel my mind is failing! 

Eleanor — Yes, we must come to a decision. For this I 
came to you here, and for this — I am weeping ! 

Leonardo — Oh, Eleanor, because of what you are going to 
say to me ? 

Eleanor — Yes. 

Leonardo — Were they tears of joy or tears of grief ? 

Eleanor — Of grief — of great grief. Still, we must go 
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through with it, for your sake and for mine — for your future, 
which I hop© will be full of happiness and fame, — and for my 
calm, which is all that is left to mo now 1 

Leonardo — I do not understand you. 

Eleanor — Leonardo ! you must know — 

Jjeonardo — Yes, I understand ! Yes, you are planning to 
flee from me — this man is taking you from me ! And do you 
think I can tamely resign myself to that ? Eleanor, would you 
b(! happy at my side ? Then we will both l)e hai)py. If you die 
of grief, then I will die with you. W or© you no longer a fair 
woman, dear, but a lifeless form of clay, it were all one to me. 
Dead, I would lift yoxj from your shroud, hold you in ray arms, 
and then — lot God do with us as He will. 

Eleanoi Ho, Leonardo, do not say this, for my strength 

begins to fail me. It may not be ! It may not be ! 

Leonardo — T^et this man come, and let me stand out 
against you both ! Arnold ! Arnold ! 

Eleanor — Yes, lot him come I Alas, I can hold out no 
longer. 

Leonardo — Arnold ! Arnold ! — at last 1 


Scene IX. 

Abnou) enters. 

Arnold — You called me? 

Eleanor — Yes, because I am at the end of my strength ! 
[Hhe throws herself in his arms. Leonaki>o remains at a dis- 
tanoe.^ 

Leonardo — Yes, I leave her in your arms for the moment 
— what can it matter? But T swear that I shall win her from 
them, that she shall bo mine forever ! 

Arnold [<o Ei.eanor] — Have you made up your mind to 
follow my advice ? 

Eleanoi Yes. 

Leonardo — You see, I make no objections, — I wait pas- 
sively. Go on ! go on ! 

Arnold — You will come with me to the place where all 
earthly griefs arc forgotten ? 

Eleanor {lifting her head and looking at Mruj—Ho, I 
shall never forget them I 
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Leonardo [laughs harshly'] — She does not forgot them ! 

Arnold — But without forgetting them, since that is impos- 
sible, you give them up ? 

Eleanoi Yes. 

Arnold [to Leonardo] — You hear ? 

Leonardo — I hear. If I wore not so sure of conquering 
could I listen so calmly? Would I not rather have tom out 
your heart ! — 

Arnold — This is no calm ! It is the excitement of fever ! 

Leonardo — You are right ! I feel that every nerve (juivers, 
striving to force me to attack you. “ Down with the man in 
black,” I hear them wliisper in my heart, but my will is 
stronger, and I say: Ko, no, this is not the right way; it 
leads to nothing, — silence, silence ! ” I feel a wave of hot 
blood rush to my brain, and there it throbs and throbs, but I 
bid it bo still. It almost blinds me, but still J see clearly 
enough to know where Eleanor is, and that contents me. I am 
at peace witliin, — and so, go on, go on ! 

Ai'nold — My dear Eleanor, we must end this for your sake 
and for his. 

Eleanor — Yes, we must — for his sake — anything for his 
sake. 

Ai'nold — Then go, say good-bye to every one, and come 
back here, where y(ni will find me waiting for you. Then we 
will leave this house. 

Eleanor — Yes, we will leave this house! 

Arnold [vexed] — You say yes, but you still linger. 

Eleanor — I am going! Yet a liftle more, and — courage! 

Leonardo — 01)ey! I say nothing! He is waiting, and I 
am waiting! Have no fear! 

Eleanor — Well, then, if it must be — [Exit slowly.] 


Scene X. 

Arnold — It is for your own good, Leonardo. Make up 
your mind to it. 

Leonardo — To what ? 

Arnold — To lose her. 

Leonardo [aside] — And what if I do not lose her % 

Arnold —7 Her memory is still left you. 

Leonardo [aside] — And she herself ! 
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Arnold — I pity you so, and would not grieve you further 
— you still have a future, and fame ! 

Leonardo — Fame ? No, not that, hut Eleanor, — yes ! 

Arnold — You are raving ! 

Leonardo — Possibly. My words may rave, hut my will is 
calm. I see nothing and understand nothing ! Everything 
seems to whirl before my eyes, yet my will stands as firm as 
the earth’s axis. You would have me yield? You believe you 
may conquer ? This is really your thought ? What an illu- 
sion ! In this supremo struggle 1 shall come out victor — I, 
Leonardo ! 

Arnold — Poor fellow ! 

Leonardo — No, yon arc the one to be pitied, for you are 
going away in tlie pride of conquest. As Satan fell fi’om 
heaven, so you will fall ! 

Arnold — This poor fellow has really lost his mind! 

Leonardo — You are afraid ! Confess it I 

Artwld — Put what do you intend doing? Are you going 
to uso force ? 

Leonardo — I do not know — force ? — no, that is a poor 
way ! 

Arnold — What then? 

Leonardo — I know that Eleanor is mine, that she must 
be, — that my duty exacts it, that my will demands it. Put 
how? I know not! f Paces back and forth wildly.^ Let her 
come I Let her but try to leave me, and we shall see. Py what 
means ? All means are good — even to tearing out my heart — 
or yo\irs ! 

Arnold — Put there she is ! 

Leonardo — And here am 1 1 


Scene XL 

Eleanoe enters in street dress. 

Eleanor \io Ahnold] — Give me your arm — I cannot — 
Ai'nold — Courage, my dear. 

Eleanor — Farewell, Leonardo ! 

Leonardo — Eleanor, you are going to leave me ? 

Eleanor — I do it for vour sake — I swear it ! 

C/ 

Leonardo — And you will go from this house with this man, 
and I shall never sec you again? 
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Eleamor — Nor shall I see you ! 

Leonardo — You will be sorry for it. 

Arnold — Uo not listen to him. These are idle threats. 

Leonardo — I repeat, you will be sorry for this 1 

Arnold — He is trying to intimidate you ! Come ! 

l^They take a few steps toward door. 

Leonardo — I tell you for the last time, — yon will live to 
repent it. [Elkanou and Aknold arc already at the door. 

Eleanor — Eai*ewcll, forever ! 

Leonardo [m a trayic voice thot thrills one with /terror] — 
If you take another step 1 shall never s(‘o you again ! — ah, 
mad girl, you would not have me see yon ? Then I never shall 
again ! Wait, I tell you, Avait ! [He rushes madly to his studio 
at left.'} 


Scene XII. 

Eleanor — What can ho mean ? — I shall repent — hut why? 

Arnold — Come, child, come. | He fries to lead her away.} 

Eleanot No, 1 could not leave him in this way — I could 

not ! Do you not sec I could not ? 

Arnold — ^We must. If we do not go now wo never shall! 

Eleanor — lie said I should regret it. lie has some attom})t 
in his mind — some design — do you not ft‘ar something ? 

Arnold — Yes, I fear you will regret your sacrifice I [Tries 
to lead her to door.} 

Eleano) But I will not go Avithout seeing him — for the 

last time 1 [»S7je resists his efforts.} I tell you it is for the last 
time 1 

Arnold [he continues the struggle ] — No! 

Eleanor — This is obstinacy on your part ! 

Arnold — Yes, of your ])assion ! 

Eleanoi Of your OAvn ! 

Leonardo [a. terrible cry of pain is heard from the studio} 
— Eleanor ! — 

Eleanor — Ho is calling me ! Do you not hoar that horrible 
ciy? . 

Leonardo [from studio} — Eleanor ! 

Eleanoi What desperate cries of pain ! They freeze my 

blood! 

Arnold — You must not go ! 

Eleanor — Yes, he is calling to me! 
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Arnold [with expression of despot"] — Eleanor, I call 
upon you, too. 

Eleamr — But he is first, ^rst above all ! [iSAe tears her- 
self away and rushes to room at lefi.~\ 

Leonardo [he appears at the door, vacillating, stumbling, 
and learning on door-frame: his hair is in wild disorder, his 
dress also. His eyes and cheeks are covered with blood: he 
comes forward blindly, his hands stretched forward as if seeh- 
ing some support.^ — Eleanor, Eleanor, where are you ? 

Eleanoi Here, Leonardo! [Hushes to his arms.] 

Arnold [retires to rear of stage, filled with horror] — 
Heavens, what have you done? What have yon done? 

Leonardo — I have punished iny wicked eyes 1 I am blind 1 
blind ! 

Eleanor — I see nothing but blood! 

Leona/rdo — And I, nothing, not even blood ! My chisel has 
made its last stroke — in h\unan flesh ! 

Eleanoi My soul! My love! Oh, Leonardo! 

Leonardo — And would you leave me now ? 

Eleanor — Never, dear, never! [She clings to Aim.] I 
am yoTirs forever, to all eternity! 

Leonardo — To all eternity ! She has said it — I have won 
the battle! And the “ man in black ” is defeated! And now, 
may ho fall far, may he destroy himself, may he lose all that 
is worth the having in this life, the “ man in black ’’ 1 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NOVEL 

Bt Henrt James 


Beginnings, as we all know, are usually small things, but con- 
tinuations are not always strikingly great ones, and the place 
occupied in the world by the prolonged prose fable lias become, in 
our time, among the incidents of literature, the most surprising 
example to be named of swift and extravagant growth, a develop- 
ment beyond the measure of every early apjicaranec. It is a form 
that has had a fortune so little to have been foretold at its cradle. 
The germ of the comprehensive epic ivas more recognisable in the 
first barbaric chant than that of the novel as we know it to-day 
in the first anecdote retailed to amuse. It arrived, in truth, the 
novel, late at self-consciousness; but it has done its utmost ever 
since to make up . for lost op])ortunitic8. 'J'he flood at present 
swells and swells, threatening the whole field of letters, as would 
often seem, with submersion. It plays, in what may be called the 
passive consciousness of many persons, a part that directly marches 
with the rapid increase of the multitude able to possess itself in 
one way and another of the hool\ The book, in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, is almost everywhere, and it is in the form of th(! volumin- 
ous prose fable that we see it penetrate easiest and farthest. 
Penetration appears really to be directly aided by mere mass and 
" Fulk. There is an immense public, if public be the name, in- 
articulate, but abysmally absorbent, for whi(*h, at its hours of ease, 
the printed vo'lume has no other association. This public — the 
public that subscribes, borrows, lends, that picks up in one way 

And another, sometimes even by purchase — grows and grows each 

xiii 
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year, and nothing is thus more apparent than that of all the 
recruits it brings to the book the most numerous by far are those 
that it brings to the “ story.” 

This number has gained, in our time, an augmentation from, 
three sources in particular, the first of which, indeed, is perhaps 
but a comprehensive name for the two others. The diffusion of 
the rudiments, the multiplication of common schools, has had 
more and more the effect of making readers of women and of the 
very young. Nothing is so striking in a survey of this field, and 
nothing to be so much borne in mind, as that the larger part of 
the great multitude that sustains the teller and the publisher of 
tales is constituted by boys and girls; by girls in especial, if we 
apply the term to the later stages of the life of the innumerable 
women who, under modern arrangements, increasingly fail to 
marry — fail, apparently, even, largely, to desire to. It is not too 
much to say of many of these that they live in a great measure by 
the immediate aid of the novel — confining the question, for the 
moment, to the fact of consumption alone. The literature, as it 
may be called for convenience, of children is an industry that 
occupies by itself a very considerable quarter of the scene. Great 
fortunes, if not great reputations, arc made, we learn, by writing 
for schoolboys, and the period during which they consume the 
compound artfully prepared for them appears — as they begin 
earlier and continue later — to add to itself at both ends. This 
helps to account for the fact that public libraries, ei?pccially those 
that are private and money-making enterprises, put into circula- 
tion more volumes of “ stories ” than of all other things together 
of which volumes can be made. The published statistics are ex- 
traordinary, and of a sort to engender many kinds of uneasiness. 
The sort of taste that used to be called “good” has nothing to do 
with the matter: wo are so demonstrably in presence of millions 
for whom taste is but an obscure, confused, immediate instinct. 
In the flare of railway bookstalls, in the shop-fronts of most book- 
sellers, especially the provincial, in the advertisements of the 
weekly newspapers, and in fifty places besides, this testimony to 
the general preference triumphs, yielding a good-natured corner at 
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most to a bunch of treatises on athletics or sport, or a patch of 
theology old and new. 

The case is so marked, however, that illustrations easily over- 
flow, and there is no need of forcing doors that stand wide open. 
What remains is the interesting oddity or mystery — the anomaly 
that fairly dignifies the whole circumstance with its strangeness: 
the wonder, in short, that men, women, and children should have 
so much attention to spare for improvisations mainly so arbitrary 
and frequently so loose. That, at the first blush, fairly leaves us 
gaping. This great fortune then, since fortune it seems, has been 
reserved for mere unsupported and unguaranteed history, the 
inexpensive thing, written in the air, the record of what, in any 
particular case, has 7iot been, the .account thfit remains responsible, 
at best, to “ documents ” with which we are practically unable to 
collate it. This is the side of the whole business of fiction on which 
it can always bo challenged, and to that degree that if the general 
venture had not become in such a manner the admiration of the 
world it might but too easily have become the derision. It has 
in truth, I think, never philosophically met the challenge, never 
found a formula to inscribe on its shield, never defended its 
position by any better argument than the frank, straight blow: 
‘^Why am I not so unprofitable as to be preposterous? Because I 
can do that. There ! ” And it throws up from time to time some 
purely practical masterpiece. There is nevertheless an admirable 
minority of intelligent persons who care not even for the master- 
pieces, nor see any pressing point in them, for whom the very form 
itself has, equally at its best and at its worst, been ever a vanity 
and a mockery. This class, it should be added, is beginning to be 
visibly augmented by a different circle altogether, the group of the 
formerly subject, but now estranged, the deceived and bored, those 
for whom the whole movement too decidedly fails to live up to its 
possibilities. There are people who have loved fhe novel, but who 
actually find themselves drowned in its verbiage, and for whom, 
even in some of its approved manifestations, it has become a terror 
they exert every ingenuity, every hypocrisy, to evade. The in- 
different and the alienated testify, at any rate, almost as much as 
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the omnivorous, to the reign of the great ambiguity, the enjoyment 
of which rests, evidently, on a primary need of the mind. The 
novelist can only fall back on that — on his recognition that man’s 
constant demand for what he has to offer is simply man’s general 
appetite for a picture. The novel is of all pictures the most com- 
prehensive and the most elastic. It will stretch anywhere — it will 
take in absolutely anything. All it needs is a subject and a 
painter. But for its subject, magnificently, it has the whole 
human consciousness. And if we are pushed a step farther back- 
ward, and asked why the representation should be rccpxired when 
the object represented is itself mostly so accessible, the answer to 
that appears to be that man combines with his eternal desire for 
more experience an infinite cunning as to getting his experience as 
cheaply as possible. lie will steal it whenever he can. He likes 
to live the life of others, yet is well aware of the points at which it 
may too intolerably resemble his oxvn. The vivid fabl(\ more than 
anything else, gives him this satisfaction on easy terms, gives him 
knowledge abundant yet vicarious. It enables him to select, to 
take and to leave; so that to feel he can afford to neglect it he 
must have a rare faeidty, or great opportunities, for the extension 
of experience — by thought, by emotion, by enorg}'— at first hand. 

Yet it is doubtless not this caxise alone that contributes to the 
contemporary deluge; other cireumstances operah*, and one of 
them is probably, in truth, if looked into, something of an abate- 
ment of the great fortune we have been called upon to admire. The 
high prosperity of fiction has marched, very directly, with another 
“sign of the times,” the demoralisation, the vulgarisation of 
literature in general, the increasing familiarity of all such methods 
of communication, the making itself supremely felt, as it were, of 
the presence of the ladies and children — by whom E mean, in 
other words, the reader irreflective and uncritical. If the novel, 
in fine, has found itself, socially speaking, at such a rate, the book 
par excellence, so on the other hand the hook has in the same 
degree found itself a thing of small ceremony. So many ways of 
producing it easily have been discovered that it is by no means the 
occasional j)rodigy, for good or for evil, that it was talmn for in 
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simpler days, and has therefore suffered a proportionate discredit. 
Almost any variety is thrown oft* and taken up, handled, admired, 
ignored by too many people, and this, precisely, is the point at 
which the qiiestion of its future Ixicomes one with that of the 
future of the total swarm. How are the generations to face, at all, 
the monstroiis multiplications ? Any sY)Cculation on the further 
develojiment of a jiarticular variety is suidect to the reserve that 
the generations may at no distant day he obliged formally to decree, 
and to execute, great clearings of the deck, great ))eriodical eftace- 
inents and destructions. Tt fills, in fact, at moments the expectant 
ear, as we watch the progress of the Khi}) of civilisation — tlu^ huge 
sidasli that must mark the rcsY)onse to many an iniYierutive, 
unanimous “ Overboard ! ” What at least is already very Y^lain is 
that })racticji]ly the great majority of volumes printed within a 
year cease to exist as the hour passes, and give uji by that circum.. 
stance all claim to a career, to being accounted or ])rovided for. 
In SYieaking of the future of the novel we must of course, therefore, 
be taken as limiting the inquiry to those types that have, for 
criticism, a present and a jiast. And it is only supcirficially that 
confusion seems here to reign. 'Phe fact that in England and in 
the United States every specimen that sees the light may look for 
a “ review ” testifies merely to the Y>oint to which, in these countries, 
literary criticism has sunk. The review is in nine cases oiit of ten 
an effort of intelligence as undeveloped as the ineptitude over 
which it fumbles, and the critical spirit, which knows where it is 
concerned and where not, is not touched, is still less compromised, 
by the incident. There are too many reasons why newspapers 
must live. 

So, as regards the tangible type, the end is that in its un- 
defended, its positively exposed state, we continue to accept it, 
conscious even of a pecixliar beauty in an appeal made .from a footing 
"Tlo precarious. It throw's itself wholly on our generosity, and very 
often indeed gives us, by the reception it nuicts, a u.seful measure 
of the quality, of the delicacy, of many )nind.s. There is to my 
sense no work of literary' or of any' other, art, that any human 
being is under the smallest positive obligation to “ like.” There 
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is no woman — no matter of what loveliness — in the presence of 
whom it is anything but a man’s unchallengeahly own affair that 
he is " in love ” or out of it. It is not a question of manners ; 
vast is the margin left to individual freedom ; and the trap set by 
the artist occupies no different ground — Eohert Louis Stevenson 
has admirably expressed the analogy — from the offer of her charms 
by the lady. There only reniain infatuations that we envy and 
emulate. When we do respond to the appeal, when we are caught 
in the trap, we are held and played upon ; so that how in the 
world can there not still be a future, however late in the day, for a 
contrivance possessed of this precious secret ? The more we 
consider it the more we feel that the prose picture can never he at 
the end of its tether until it loses the sense of what it can do. It 
can do simply everything, and that is its strength and its life. Its 
plasticity, its elasticity are infinite; there is no colour, no 
extension it may not take from the nature of its subject or the 
temper of its craftsman. It has the extraordinary advantage — a 
piece of luck scarcely credible — that, while (iapable of giving an 
impression of the highest perfection and the rarest finish, it moves 
in a luxurious independence of rules and restrictions. Think as 
we may, there is nothing we can mention as a consideration out- 
side itself with which it must square, nothing we can name as one 
of its peculiar obligations or interdictions. It must, of course, hold 
our attention and reward it, it must not appeal on false pretences ; 
but these necessities, with which, obviously, disgust and dis- 
pleasure interfere, are not peculiar to it — all works of art have 
them in common. For the rest it has so clear a field that if it 
perishes this will surely be by its fault — by its superficiality, in 
other words, or its timidity. One almost, for the very love of it, 
likes to think of its appeiiring threatened with some such fate, in 
order to figure the dramatic stroke of its revival under the touch 
of a life-giving master. The temperament of the artist can do 
much for it that our desire for some exemplary felicity fairly 
demands even the vision of that supreme proof. If we were to 
linger on this vision long enough, we should doubtless, in fact, be 
brought to wondering — and still for very loyalty to the form 
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itself — whether our own prospective conditions may not before too 
long appear to many critics to call for some such happy coup on 
the part of a great artist yet to come. 

There would at least be this excuse for such a reverie : that 
speculation is vain unless we confine it, and that for ourselves the 
most convenient branch of the question is the state of the industry 
that makes its appeal to readers of English. From any attempt 
to measure the career still open to the novel in France I may be 
excused, in so narrow a compass, for slirinking. The French, as a 
result of having ridden their horse much harder tlian w'e, are at a 
different stage of the journey, and we have doubtless many of their 
stretches and baiting-places yet to traverse. But if the range 
grows shorter from the moment we d|;op to inductions drawn only 
from English and American material, I am not sure that the 
answer comes sooner. I should have at all events — a formidably 
large order — to plunge into the |)articulars of the question of the 
present. If the day is approaching when the respite of execution 
for almost any book is but a matter of mercy, does the English 
novel of commerce tend to strike us as a production more and more 
equipped by its high qualities for braving the danger ? It would 
be impossible, I think, to make one’s attempt at an answer to that 
riddle really interesting without bringing into the field many 
illustrations drawn from individuals — without pointing the moral 
with names both conspicuous and obscure. Such a freedom would 
carry us, here, quite too far, and would moreover only encumber 
the path. There is nothing to prevent our taking for granted all 
sorts of happy symptoms and splendid ])romi8es — so long, of course, 
I mean, as we keep before us the general truth that the future of 
fiction is intimately bound up with the future of the society that 
produces and consunuis it. In a society with a great and diffused 
literary sense the tahmt at play c^an only be a less negligible thing 
..tlMin in a society with a literary sense barely tUscernible. In a 
world in w'bich criticism is acute and mature such talent will find 
itself trained, in order successfully to assert itself, to many more 
kinds of precautionary expertnoss than in a society in which the 
art I have named holds an inferior place or makes a sorry figure. 
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A community addicted to reflection and fond of ideas will try 
experiments with the “ story ” that will be left untried in a com- 
munity mainly devoted to travelling and shooting, to pushing 
trade and playing football. There are many judges, doubtless, 
who hold that experiments — queer and uncanny things at best- 
are not necessary to it, that its face has been, once for all, turned 
in one way, and that it has only to go straight before it. If that 
is what it is actually doing in England and America the main 
thing to say about its future would appear to be that this future 
will in very truth more and more define itself as negligible. For 
all the while the immense variety of life will stretch away to right 
and to left, and all the while there may be, on siich lines, per- 
petuation of its great mistake of failing of intelligence. That 
mistake will be, ever, for the admirable art, the only one really 
inexcusfible, because of being a mistake about, as we may say, its 
own soul. The form of novel that is stupid on the general question 
of its freedom is the single form that may, a friori, be un- 
hesitatingly pronounced wrong. 

The most interesting thing to-day, therefore, among ourselves 
is the degree in which wo may count on seeing a sense of that 
freedom cultivated and hearing fniit. What else is this, indeed, 
but one of the most attaching elements in the great drama of our 
wide English-speaking life ! As the novel is at any moment the 
most immediate and, as it W'ere, admirably treacherous picture of 
actual manners — indirectly as well ns directly, and by what it 
does not touch as well as by what it does — so its present situation, 
where we are most concerned with it, is exactly a reflection of our 
social changes and chances, of the signs and portents that lay 
most traps for most observers, and make up in general what is 
most “amusing” in the spectacle wo offer. Nothing, I may say, 
for instance, strikes me more as meeting this description than the 
predicament finally arrived at, for the fictive energy, in consequenec- 
of our long and most respectable tradition of making it defer 
supremely, in the treatment, say, of a delicate case, to the in- 
experience of the young. The j)articular knot the coming novelist 
who shall prefer not simply to beg tho question, will have here to 
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untie may represent assuredly the essence of his outlook. By 
what it shall decide to do in respect to the “ young ” the great 
prose fable will, from any serious point of view, practically see 
itself stand or fall. What is clear is that it has, among us, 
veritably never chosen — it has, mainly, always obeyed an unreason- 
ing instinct of avoidance in which there has often been much that 
was felicitous. While society wfis frank, was free about the in- 
cidents and accidents of the human constitution, tlie novel took 
the same robust ease as society. The young then were so very 
young that they were not table-high. But they begjin to grow, 
and from the moment their little chins rested on the mahogany, 
Ilichardson and Fmlding began to go under it. There came into 
being a mistrust of any l»ut tlie most guarded treatment of the 
great relation between men and women, the constant world-renewal, 
which was the conspicuous sign that wliatever the prose picture 
of life was prepared to take upon itself, it w'as not prepared to take 
upon itself not to be superficial. Its position became very much: 
" There are other things, don’t you know ? For heaven’s sake let 
that one pass 1 ” And to this wonderful propriety of letting it 
pass the business has been for these so many years — with the con- 
sequences we see to-day — largely devoted. These consequences are 
of many sorts, not a few altogether charming. One of them has 
been that there is an immense omission in our fiction— which, 
though many critics will always judge that it has vitiated the 
whole, others will continue to 8j)eak of as signifying but a trifle. 
One can only talk for one’s self, and of the English and American 
novelists of whom I am fond, T am so superlatively fond that I 
positively prefer to take them as they are. I cannot so much as 
imagine Dickens and Scott 'without the “ love-making ” left, as 
the phrase is, out. They were, to my perception, absolutely right — 
from the moment their attention to it could only be perfunctory — ■ 
'i^ctically not to deal with it. In all their work it is, in spite of 
the number of pleasant sketches of affection gratified or crossed, 
the element that matters least. Why not therefore assume, it 
may accordingly be asked, that discriminations which have served 
their purpose so well in the past will continue not less successfully 
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to meet the case ? What will you have better than Seoul and 
Dickens ? 

Nothing certainly can be, it may at least as promptly be 
replied, and I can imagine no more comfortable prospect than 
jogging along perpetually with a renewal of such blessings. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that two of the great conditions have 
changed. The novel is older, and so are the young. It would 
seem that everything the young can possibly do for us in the 
matter has been successfully done. Tliey have kept out one 
thing after the otlier, yet there is still a certain completeness we 
lack, and the curious thing is that it appears to be they themselves 
who are making the grave discovery. “ You have kindly taken,” 
they seem to siiy to the fiction-mongers, “ our education off the 
hands of our parents and pastors, and that, doubtless, has been 
very convenient for them, and left them free to amuse themselves. 
But what, all the while, pray, if it is a question of education, have 
you done with your own ? These are directions in which you 
seem dreadfully untrained, and in whiel- can it be as vain as it 
appears to apply to you for information ? ” The point is whether, 
from the moment it is a question of averting discredit, the novel 
can afford to take things quite so easily as it has, for a good while 
now, settled down into the way of doing. There are too many 
sources of interest neglected — whole categories of manners, whole 
corpuscular classes and provinces, museums of character and con- 
dition, \invisited ; while it is on the other hand mistakenly taken 
for granted that safety lies in all the loose and thin material that 
keeps reappearing in forms at once ready-made and sadly the 
worse for wear. The simple themselves may finally turn against 
our simplifications ; so that we need not, after all, be more royalist 
than the king or more childish than the children. It is certain 
that there is no real health for any art — I am not speaking, of 
course, of any mere industry — that does not nmve a step ilT' 
advance of its farthest follower. It would be curious — really 
a great comedy — if the renewal were to spring just from the 
satiety of the very readers for whom the sacrifices hawe hitherto 
been supposed to be made. It bears on tliis that as nothing is. 
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more salient in English life to-day, to fresh dyes, than the 
revolution taking place in the position and outlook of women — and 
taking place much more deeply in the quiet than even the noise 
on the surface demonstrates — so we may very well yet see the 
female elbow itself, kept in increasing activity by the play of the 
pen, smash with final resonance the window all this time most 
Buperstitiously closed. The particular draught that has been 
most deprecated will in that case take care of the question of 
freshness. It is the opinion of some observers that when women 
do obtain a free hand they will not repay tlieir long debt to the 
precautionary attitude of men by unlimited consideration for the 
natural delicacy of the latter. 

To admit, then, that the great anodyne can ever totally fail to 
work, is to imply, in short, that this will only be by some grave 
fault in some high quarter. Man rejoices in an incomparable 
faculty for presently mutilating and disfiguring any plaything 
that has helped eremite for him the illusion of leisure ; nevertheless, 
so long as life retains its power of projecting itself upon his 
imagination, he will find the novel work off tlic impression better 
than anything he knows. Anything better for the purpose has 
assuredly yet to be discovered. He will give it iip only when life 
itself too thoroughly distigrees with him. Even then, indeed, may 
fiction not find a second wind, or a fiftieth, in the very portrayal 
of that collapse ? Till the world is an un])eopled void there will 
be an image in the mirror. What need more immediately 
concern us, therefore, is the care of seeing that the image shall 
continue various and vivid. There is much, frankly, to be said 
for those who, in spite of all brave pleas, feel it to be considerably 
menaced, for very little reflection will help to show us how the 
prospect strikes them. They see the whole business too divorced 
on the one side from observation and perception, and on the other 
from the art and taste. They get too little of the first-hand 
impression, the effort to penetrate — that effort for which the 
French have the admirable expression to fomller — and still less, if 
possible, of arty science of composition, any architecture, distribu- 
tion, proportion. It is not a trifle, though indeed it is the 
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concomitant of an edged force, that "mystery ” should, to so many 
of the sharper eyes, have disappeared from the craft, and a facile 
flatness he, in place of it, in acclaimed possession. But these are, 
at the worst, even for such of the disconcerted, signs that the 
novelist, not that the novel, has dropped. So long as there is a , 
subject to be treated, so long will it depend wholly on the treat- 
ment to rekindle the fire. Only the udnistrant must really 
approach the altar; for if the novel is the treatment, it is the 
treatment that is essentially what I have called the anodyne. 




THE PASSION PLAY 

AT OBER-AMMEllGAU. 

Translated by Maria Trench. 

PART I. 

PROM CHRIST’ ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM TO HIS BEING TAKEN 
CAPTIVE IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 

ACT 1. 

Prologue. 

Enter the Chorus or Schutzoetsteu. The CHOHAraxs {or leader of the 
Chorus) exhorts the spectators to a devout contemplation of the hobj 
drama^ explainhuj Us great lesson — (Hod reconciled to man through 
Christ, All hail / he says, ‘Hcekome to the. Ixind. of brothers, 
whom love divine hath here assembled, who v:ish to share the sorrows 
of their Saviour, and to follow Him, step by step, in the vmy of His 
sufferings to the cross and the sei)alchre, '^ lie intones and sings — 

In holy wonder cast thee down, 

O race oppressed by God's own curse! 

Peace bo to ijiee ! From Sion peace once morel 
He is not wrotli for aye, 

The ofFendod One — His wrath is ever just. 

desire not,” thus saith 
-The Lord, the sinner’s death — I will 
Forgive him — he shall live again ! 

My Son’s own blood .shall reconcile him.” 

Praise, worship, tears of joy to Thee, Eternal I 
Yetj Holiest, shall the dust now dare 
Into the Future’s Sanctuary to gaze ? 

25 
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The curtain rues and discloses the First Tableau : The Expulsion 

from Paradise. 

The Ohorus sings — 

From Eden’s groves mankind is driven, 

Sin’s night and death’s dread terror bound him, 

To the Tree of Life, his way is barred. 

With flaming sword threatens the Chex'ub’s hand. 

Yet from afar, from ('alvary’s height, 

A morning gleam shines through the night. 

From the branches of the Tree of shame 
Through all worlds flow airs of balmy peace. 

God of Mercy ! sinners to forgive 
Who Tliy law have shamefully despised. 

Thou dost give, to free them from the curse. 

Unto bitter death Thine only Son. 

Second Tableau: The Adoration of the Cross. 

Chorus [kneeling^ — 

Eternal ! hear Thy children’s falt’riiig prayer! 

Only with stamm’ring li])s a child can pray. 

They who gather round the mighty offering 
In holy veneration worship Thee. 

Follow the Atoner now beside, 

Until He His I'ough and thorny path 
Hath fully run, — and in flercest strife 
Bleeding fought for us, and won the fight. 

Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. 

Scene I. 

A multitude of people enter singing. Jesus enters Jerusalem 
amid the rejoicing of the followed by the Disciples, 

who each carry a pilgrim's staff. The Children and 
People sing: 

Hail to Thee ! Hail ! O David’s Son ! 

Hail to Thee ! Hail ! The Father’s throne 
Belongs to Thee. 

Who cometh in the Highest’s Name, 

Whom Israel onward throngs to meet, 

Thee we adore ! 
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Hosanna 1 He who dwells in Heaven 
All gracious favor pour on Thee. 
Hosanna ! He who reigns above 
Preserve Thee ours for evermore. 

Hail to Thee, etc. 

Blessed be He who now restores 
Our father David’s seed and reign ! 
Ye people, bless, pi’aise, and exalt 
The Son, His Father’s image true. 

Hail to Thee, etc. 

Hosanna to our royal Son ! 

Resound on every breeze afar ! 
Hosanna ! On the Father’s throne 
Let Him in majesty aye rule. 

Hail to Thee, etc. 


Scene II. 

Christ, the Apostles, and the People, Priests, Pharisees, 
and Merchantmen, in the Court of the Temple. 

Christ — What do I behold? Sliall My Father’s House be 
thus dishonored? Is this the House of (lod ? Or is it a 
market-place ? Shall strangers, who come from heathen lands 
to worship (lod, perform their devotions here amidst this 
tumult of usury ? And ye, O Priests, guardians of the sanctu- 
ary ! ye behold the iniquity, and suffer it? Woe unto you! 
He, who searcheth the heart, knows wherefore ye permit this 
wrong. 

Traders — Who, then, is this ? 

People — It is the great Prophet of Nazareth in Galilee. 

Christ [^o f/teTuAUEUs] — Gohence, ye servants of Mammon I 
I command it. Take that which is yours and depart from the 
Holy Place. 

Priests — ■ Wliy troublest Thou this people ? All this is for 
sacrifice. How canst Thou forbid what the High Priest’s 
Council permits ? 

Traders — Are men no longer to offer sacrifices ? 

Christ — • Without the Temple are places sufficient for your 
business. My House, thus saith the Lord, shall be called a 
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House of Prayer for all people ! But ye have madei it a den of 
thieves. [He overthrows the tables.^ Take all this hence ! 

Traders — My money, alas, my money ! My doves ! [The 
doves fly away.'\ Who will make good the loss to me ? 

Christ [tvith a scourge of fords] — Go hence ! 1 will that 

this consecrated place be given back to the worship of the 
Father ! 

Priests — What signs showe.st Thou that Thou hast power 
to do these things ? 

Christ — Ye seek after signs? Yea, a sign shall be given 
unto you : destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it 
up. 

Priests — What boastful words ! Forty and six years was 
this temple in building, and wilt Thou raise it U]) in three days? 

— Blessed be He that cometli in the name of the 

Lord : 

Priests — llearest Thou what these say ? Rebuke Thy 
disciples. 

Christ — T say unto you, If these should hold their peace, 
the stones would cry out. 

Children — Hosanna to the Son of David ! 

Pharisees — Will ye be silent, ye simple ones? 

Christ — Have ye never read. Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise ? The things which 
are hidden from the proud are revealed unto babes. And the 
Scripture must be fulHlled : the stone which the builders re- 
fused is become the liead stone of the corner : the Kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you, and shall be given unto a people 
that .shall bring forth the fruits thereof. But that stone — 
whosoever shall fall upon it shall be broken, but on whomso- 
ever it shall fall, it shall grind him to powder. Come, my 
disciples ! I have done as the Father gave me commandment, I 
have vindicated the honor of His House. The darkness 
remains darkness ; but in many hearts the day star will soon 
arise. Let us go into the sanctuary, that we may there pray 
unto the Father. [Exit. 

People — Praise to the Anointed 1 • . 

Priests — Be silent, ye worthless ones ! 

Pharisees — Ye shall all fall with Him. 

People — Blessed be the Kingdom of David, which again 
appears ! 
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Scene III. 

Priests and People. 

Nathanael — Let him who still holds with our Fathers 
Abraham, Isaac, and .Jacob, be on our side ! Let the curse of 
Moses be on all otliers ! 

Rabbi — lie is a Deceiver! 

People — Why have ye not taken Him? Is Ho not a 
Prophet? [^Some of the People go out after Jesus. 

Priests — He is a teaclicr of evil ! 

Nathanael — O thou, blind peo})lo ! wilt thou go after one 
who is new, and wilt thou forsake Moses, the Prophets, and thy 
Priests? Fearest thou not the curse which falls upon deserters? 
Will ye cease to be the chosen people? 

People — We will not ! 

Nathanael — Who has to watcli over purity of teaching? Is 
it not the holy Sanhedrim of the people of Israel? Whom will 
ye hear, us, or Him who gives Himself out as the proclaimer of 
a new teaching? 

People — Wo will hear you — we will follow you 1 

Priests — The God of your Fathei’s will bless you for it. 

Scene IV. 

Enter the Traders, the “Chiek Trader” Datfian at their 

head, making a tumult. 

Traders — This fellow must be imnished. Vengeance ! I le 
shall pay for His audacity. Money, oil, salt, doves — He must 
make good everything ! Wherever He is He shall feel our 
revenge ! 

Priests — He has dc2:)arted. 

Traders — We will go after Him. 

Nathanael — Stay, friemds ! The following of this Man is 
still too great ; a dangerous light might take jdace, to which 
the sword of the Uonians would make an end. Trust us : He 
shall not escape His ijunishment. 

• • Priests — With us, and for us, that is your welfare. 

All — Our victory is near 1 

Nathanael — We are now going hence to inform the Council 
of the High Priests of to-day’s events. 

Traders — We will go with you. W e must have satisfaction. 
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Nathanael — In an hour come to the Court of the High 
Priests. I will bring your complaint before the Council and 
plead for you. [Exeunt the Priests. 

Traders and People [as they are departing'^ — Moses is our 
Prophet ! Praised be our father I 


ACT TI. 

Council of the High Priests. 

Prologue. 

The Chorus enter from either side of the proscen ium. The Choragus, 
after dwelling on the envy tohieh moves the Pharisees to conspire 
against our Tjurd, and exhorting the spectators to give their hearts 
in thankfulness and attention to the drama, recites, in allusion to the 
last scene : — 

The wicked wretches now are gone — 

In the full light the hideous shape unmasked — 

The rags of virtue from sin’s garment torn — 

By gnawing eonscieneo torn and scourged, 

“ Up, let us think on vengeance! ” wihl they cry; 

“ Let us the long-determined plot begin.” 

First Tableau: Joseph cast into the Pit by his Brethren, 
Chorus — 

Open, O Lord, to us Thy sanctuary ! 

Old times present to us deceiver’s plans ; 

As .Tacob’s sons ’gainst .Toseph do conspire; 

So shall ye of this viper brood 
Full soon for Jesu’s death and blood 
The tigerish, vengeful outcry hear. 

“ See there, the dreamer comes ; 

He wills,” unshamed they cry, 

“ To rule us as a king. 

Away with this fanatic ! 

“ Ha ! there in that deep pit 
May he his plan unfold.” 

Thus for the just one’s blood 
Thirsteth that viper brood. 
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" He is,” they cry, “against us, 

Our honor is at stake ; 

All are gone after Him, 

They follow us no more.” 

0 God, destroy this evil band. 

Who against Thee now rise up ; 

And to murd’rous league, in scorn 
Of Thine only Son, swear faith. 

Let Almighty thunders peal, 

Let Thy righteous lightning burn. 

That they feel Thine anger’s strength; 

Strike them downward into dust ! 

A single Seliutzj^eister sings : 

No ! never came He to destroy 
From the Father’s Majesty. 

Sinners shall through Him inherit 
Pardon, grace, and endless bliss. 

Chorus — 

Humbly then we here adore 
The great j)lan of Thy dear love. 

We Thy children, O our God ! 

Scene I. 

The Members of the Sanhedrim. 

Oaiaphas — Venerable Brothens, Fathers, and Teachers of 
the People ! An extraordinary occurrence is the extra- 
ordinary occasion of to-day’s consultation. Hear it out of the 
mouth of our worthy brother. 

Nathanael — Marvel not, () Fathers, that at so late an liour 
ye are called together for action. It is only too well known 
to you, what we have, to our shame, been forced to-day to 
behold with our own eyes. Ye have seen the triumphal pro- 
cession of the Galilican through the Holy City. Ye have heard 
the Hosanna of the befooled people ; ye have heard how this 
proud One has arrogated to Himself Higli Priestly dignity. 
What yet is wanting for the destruction of all civil and ecclesi- 
astical order?. Yet a few steps further, and the holy law of 
Moses is destroyed through the novelties of this teacher of 
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error. The institutions of our fathers are despised, fasts and 
purifyings done away with, the Sabbath desecrated, the priests 
of God despoiled of their office, the holy sacrifices at an end. 

All — Yea, verily, it is true. 

Caiaphas — And yet more. Encouraged by His followers, 
He will give lliinself out as King of Israel ; then will there be 
division in the land and rebellion against the Homans, and 
these will not delay to destroy both land and people. Woe to 
the children of Israel, to the Holy (hty, to the Temple of the 
Lord ! It is full time that the evil be exterminated. The 
responsibility lies upon us ; even to-day a resolution must be 
taken, and what is resolved upon must be carried out without 
hesitation or looking back. Will ye put your hands to this 
work ? 

All — We will. 

First Priest — A stop must be piit to the doings of the 
Seducer. 

Second Priest — We ourselves .are partakers in the guilt in 
that it has gone so far. Against this overwhelming destruction 
too mild moasuz’cs were used. What have onr disjzulings with 
Him availed? What fruit has there been from our putting 
Him in a dilemma by question ? What has even been done 
by the excommunication pronoune-ed upon any one who should 
acknowledge Him as Messias? if there is to be peace, we 
must make sure of His person, and put Him in prison. 

All — Yea, that must be done. 

Third Priest — If He is once in prison, the credulous people 
will be no longer fascinated by the attraction of His presence 
and the magic of His words ; and if they have no longer any 
wonder to gape at, all will soon bo forgotten. 

Fourth Priest — In the darkness of the dungeon He can let 
His light shine, and announce Himself as Messias to the prison 
walls. 

First Pharisee — Long enough has He led the people astray, 
and branded as hypocrisy the strict virtue of the holy order of 
the Pharisees. IjCt Him expiate His misdeeds in bonds ! 

Seco xd Pharisee — It will cool the fanaticism of His follow- 
ers if He, who promised them freedom. Himself lie bound. 

Annas — Now, venerable priests, a ray of comfort and joy 
once more warms my heart, since I see your unanimous resolu- 
tion. Alas! an unspeakable sorrow weighed upon my soul 
at the sight of the onward course of the wrong teaching of this 
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GalilsBan. Have I, a miserable old man, only lived so long, in 
order to behold the overthrow of the sacred law ? But now I 
will not lose courage. The God of our fathers still lives and 
is with us. If ye, fathers of the people, quit you like men, 
salvation is nigh. Have courage to be the saviours of Israel. 

All — We are of one mind. 

JPriests — Isi-ael must be saved. 

Caiaphas — Tlojior to your unanimous resolution, worthy 
brethren. But now a.ssist me with your wise counsels us to the 
surest way of getting this Deeeiver into our power. 

Fir»t Pharisee — To take. Him now, on tlie feast day, would 
be too dangerous. In the streets and in the Temple, eveiy- 
where He is surrounded by a troop of insensate followers. 

Priests — And yet it must be done at once ; tlie matter allows 
of no delay. Perchance during the time of the feast He might 
raise an insurrection, and then it might haj)pen that we should 
take the place which we have arranged for Him. 

Other Priests — No delay ! 

Second Pharisee — W'e cannot now set to work altogether 
with open force, we must overcome Him (puetly with guile. 
We must find out where He commoidy spends the night, and so 
He could be surprised and brought into safe keeping without 
witnesses. 

Nathanael — People will soon be found to track the fox to 
his hole, if it pleased the Council to offer a suitable reward. 

Caiaphas — If ye, assembled fathers, think it good, I will, 
in the name of tlie (k)UJicil, giv^c the order that any one who 
knows His nightly resort should inform us of the same, and 
also a reward should b(! secured to the informant. 

All — We agree entirely. 

Nathanael — Doubtless those men could serve us as informers 
whom the (lalihean to-day, in the sight of all the people, has 
deeply injured. Before this they were jealous adherents of the 
law, and now they arc thirsting for revenge against Him who 
has made such an unheard-of attack upon their privileges. 

Oaiaphas — Where are the traders to be found ? 

Nathanael — They are ready in the outer court. I have 
pefsuaded them to be the defenders of their rights before the 
holy Sanhedrim, and they await your orders. 

Caiaphas — Worthy priest, announce to them that the 
Council is inclined to take up their grievance, and bring them 
in. l^Exit Nathanael. 
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Scene II. 

Caiaphas — The God of our fathers has not yet withdrawn 
His hand from us. Moses yet watches over us. If we succeed 
in gathering around a knot of men out of the people, I shall no 
longer fear. Friends and brothers ! let us be of good courage, 
our fathers look down upon us from Abraham’s bosom. 

PrienU — God bless our High Priest I 


Scene III. 

Nathanael — High Priests and chosen Teachers! These 
men, worthy of our blessing, appear before tliis assembly, in 
order to bring a complaint against the well-known Jesus of 
Nazareth, who to-day in the Temple in au unheard-of manner 
has troubled them and caused them loss. 

Traders — Wc beseech the Council to procure us satisfac- 
tion. The Council must protect our righteous demand. 

Priests and Pharisees — Ye shall have satisfaction ; we will 
be your sureties for that. 

Traders — Has not the Council given us leave to set out 
openly in the court all that is necessary for sacrifice? 

Priests — Yes, that wc have permitted; woe to him who 
disturbs you in this your right ! 

Traders — And the Galilman has driven us out with a 
scourge ! And the tables of the money-changers has He 
overthrown, and emptied the dove-cagcs ! VYe demand 
satisfaction ! 

Caiaphas — 'Phat ye should have satisfaction the law de- 
crees. Your loss shall meanwhile be made good to you out of 
, the treasury of the Temple. But that the culprit himself 
should be punished, for this we need your cooperation. What 
can we do to Him so long as He is not in our power? 

Traders — He goes daily into the Temple; there He can 
easily be taken prisoner and led away. 

Caiaphas — That will not do. Ye know that Jle has a 
crowd of excited followers, and therefore a dangerous uprcJal* 
might take place. It must be done quietly. 

Traders — It would be best done in the night. 

Caiaphas — If ye find out whither He withdraws Himself 
at night, He will soon be in our hands without any tumult. 
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Then ye will not only have the joy of seeing Him chastised, 
but also a considerable recompense will be awarded to you. 

Nathanael — Ye shall also gain merit concerning the law of 
Moses. 

Traders — On our part there shall be no failure. We will 
shun no trouble. 

Chief Trader — I know one of His followers through whom 
I can easily accomplish something if I can offer him a corre- 
sponding reward. 

Oaiaphas — If thou findest out such a one, make all promises 
to him in our name. Only delay not, in order that we may 
accomplish our end before the feast. 

Annas — And observe strictest silence. 

Traders — We swear it. 

Caiaphas — If, however, good fellows, ye wish that the long- 
ing for vengeance should be full}'^ satislicd, take also every pos- 
sible trouble to kindle in many others the holy zeal which burns 
in you. 

Traders — Since that occurrence, we have made use of every 
moment for this purpose, and many are already on our side. 
We will not rest till all the people rise up against Him ! 

Annas — By these means ye will lay the Council under an 
obligation of greatest gratitude. 

Caiaphas — Ye will then be openly honored by the whole 
people, as ye have been openly jmt to shame before them. 

Traders — Our lives for the law of Moses and the holy 
Sanhedrim ! 

Caiaphas — The God of Abraham guide you! 

Traders — Long live Moses! Long live the priests of the 
holy Sanhedrim ! Even to-day may the Galihean have played 
out His part. [^Exeunt. 

SCKNE IV. 

Caiaphas — As though strengthened by a sweet sleep I live 
once more ! With such men all can be carried through. Now 
we shall see who will conquer : He, with His followers, to 
.whom He unceasingly preaches love — a love which is to in- 
clude even publicans and sinners ; yea, and the heathen also — 
or we, with this troop, animated by hatred and revenge, which 
we send against Him. 

Annas — May the God of our fathers grant us victory I 
How then will joy in my old age renew my youth 1 
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Caiaphaa — Let us break up. Praised be our fathers 1 
All — Praised be the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacobi 


ACT III. 

* 

The Parting at Bethany. 

Prologue. 

The Choragus explains the rdation of the two tableaux to the leave- 
takinfj of Christ — ivho with dear fjaze pierces the veil of the future^ 
and already sees the (fathering storm at handy which threatens to 
discharge itself upon His head, Whib^ still amongst Ilia own lie 
speaks trords to His beloved friends eoni^ia'uing separation — vfprdSy 
alas I which most bitterhj iron ml His devoted ^Ioth(n'''s sonL See 
with what deep trouble the mother of Tobias (jazes ajler the departing 
son of her heart, and jnjurs out her gri<f in streaming teixrs of tender 
love ! Thus also the Mother of the Son of G(yd laments her Beloved, 
rvho departs, deUnmiined. to efface the sins of mankind throuijh lords 
expiatorg death! Behold the bride in the great Song of Solomon, 
how she conqdains, ‘‘The Bridegroom has disappeared!^^ How 
she calls and s(wks and gives hersdf no rest till she Jitid Him! 
Calmer is the anguish in Marjfs soul ; as a sword piercing her 
whole heart, yet softenea through the pious resignation of trust in 
Ood, 

Chorus — 

All, they come, the jiarting hours! 

Deepest wounds they now inflict, 

Mary, on thy heart ! 

Ah, thy Son must leave tliee now, 

On the cross to faint, to die; — 

Who (*an weigh that Motlier's woe? 

First Tableau . The Departure of Tobias from his Home. 
Chorus — 

What a bitter grief, O friends, 

Agonized the mother’s heart, 

As Tobias — Raphael 

His guide — at his father’s word 

Hastened to a foreign land! 

With a thousand woes and sighs 
Oft on her beloved she calls : 

Come, ah come, and tarry not. 

Light and comfort of my heart, 

Come, return full soon again I 
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Ah, Tobias, dearest one ! 

Haste thee to mine arms again. 

Dearest son ! in thee alone 
Can my heart again rejoice — 

Joy in fairest happiness. 

Comfortless it now laments. 

Never of existence glad, 

Till a bright and blissful hour 
To his mother’s breast once more 
Her beloved son shall bring. 

Second Tableau : The hmmnCuuf Bride of the Canticles, with 
Eight, Daughters of Jerusalem. 

Chorus — 

Whither is he gone, () whither? 

Fairest of tiie sons of men ! 

Ah, mine eyes run down with tears — 

Tears of tender love for him. 

Come, () come, return again! 

See my ever flowing tears : 

What, beloved ! thou dost delay 
Me to thy dear heart to clasp ? 

Everywhere T look for thee, 

Seek for thee in every place, 

With the sun’s first ray of light 
Hastes my heart to metd, thy steps. 

Ah ! what feel T ! my beloved ! 

With what anguish breaks my heart! 

Chorus of Daughters of Jerusalem — 

Beloved com[)anion, comfort take ! 

Thy friend again will come to thee. 

O wait, dear maid, he cpiickly comes. 

And clasps thee to his licart again : — - 
No cloud can ever darken more 
The bliss of that reunion. 

m 

Both Choruses — 

O come into my arms, O come ! 

And clasp me to thy heart again ; 

. And no cloud ever darken more 
The bliss of that reunion ! 
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Scene I. 

Christ and the Twelve Disciples. 

Christ — Ye know, beloved disciples, that after two days is 
the feast of the Passover. Let us then now take our last rest 
with our friends at Bethany, and then go up to Jerusalem, 
where in these days all will be fulfilled, which is written in the 
Pro])hets concerning the Son of man. 

Philip — Has the day then come at last when Thou wilt 
restore again the kingdom of Israel ? 

Christ — The Son of man shall be delivered up to the Gen- 
tiles, and shall be mocked and spitted upon, and they shall cru- 
cify Him, but on the third day He shall rise again. 

John — Master, what dark, f<!arful words s])eakest Thou I 
How shall these things come to pass ? Tell us plainly. 

Christ — The hour is come that the Son of man should be 
glorilicid. Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it 
bringeih forth much fruit. Now is the judgment of this world; 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. 

Thaddeus — What meaneth He by these words? 

Simon — Wherefore doth He liken Himself to a corn of 
wheat ? 

Andrew — Lord, Thou speakest at once of shame and of vic- 
tory. I know not how to reconcile these in my thoughts. 

Christ — That which is dark as night to you will become 
clear as day. 1 have told you before that ye may not lose 
courage, whatever may happen. Believe and hope. When the 
tribulation is over, then sliall 3’^c see and understand. 

’ Thomas — I cannot consent to that which Thou speakest of 
suffering and of death. What can Thine enemies do to Thee ? 
One single word from Thee will grind them to powder. 

Christ — Thomas, adore the secret counsel of God which 
thou canst not fathom. Yet a little while is the light with you. 
W alk while ye have the light, lest darkness come upon you. 

Scene II. 

Pnter Simon, Lazarus, Martha, and Mary Magdalene. 

Simon — Dearest Master, I greet thee. 

Christ — Simon, for the last time, I, with my disciples, claim 
thy hospitality. 
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Simon — Not so, Lord. Often again shall Bethany secure 
to Thee a short repose. 

Christ — Lo, Lazarus, our friend ! 

Lazarus \emhracing Hini] — My Lord, conqueror of death I 
Magdalene — Rabbi ! 

Martha — Hail, Rabbi ! 

Christ — The blessing of God be upon you ! 

Martha — Shall I dare, O Lord, to serve thee ? 

Magdalene — Wilt Thou also not despise a token of love 
from me ? 

Christ — Do that which is in your heart to do, dear souls. 
Simon — Dearest Master, enter under my roof and refresh 
Thyself and Thy disciples. 


Scene III. 

The guest-chamber in Simon’s house. 

Christ — Peace be to this house ! 

Disciples — And to all who dwell therein ! 

Simon — Lord, all is prepared. 

Christ — Let us then, beloved disciples, with thankfulness 
enjoy the gifts which the Father from heaven vouchsafes to 
us through His servant Simon. O Jerusalem! O that my 
coming were as dear to tliee as it is to these my friends ! But 
thou art stricken with blindness. 

Lazarus — Y ea. Lord, the Pharisees and teachers of the law 
watch for 'I’hy de.struction. 

Simon — Tarry here ; here Thou art in safety. 

Peter — Lord, it is good to be here. Tarry here till the 
storm which will gather has broken. 

Christ — Get thee beliind me, tempter! Thou savorest 
not the things that be of God, but those that be of men. 
Shall the reaper tarry in the shade Avhen the fields are ripe unto 
harvest ? The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give Ilis life a ransom for many. 

Jridas — But, Lord, what will become of us when Thou 
giyest iip 'I'hy life ? 

An Apostle — Alas ! all our hopes have, then, come to 
nothing. 

Christ — Calm yourselves. I have the power to lay down 
my life, and I have power to take it again. This command* 
ment have I received of my Father. 
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Magdalene [advanoee and pours ointment upon the head of 
Christ] — Rabbi ! 

Christ — Mary! 

Thomas — What a costly odor ! 

Bartholomew — It is a costly, precious ointment of spikenard. 

Judas — To what purpose is this waste ? The cost of it 
might liavo been better laid out. 

Thomas — To me also it seemeth thus. 

[Magdalene kneels and anoints the feet 0/ Christ. 

Judas — To pour away such a costly ointment ! What waste I 

Christ — Friend .ludas, look me in the face I Waste on Me, 
on thy Master? 

Judas — I know that Thou lovest not useless expense. Tlie 
ointment might have been sold and the poor thereby supported. 

Christ — Judas, lay thy hand upon tliy heart. Is it only 
sympathy for the poor which so greatly moves thee? 

Judas — Three hundred ])cncc at least could have been got 
for it. What a loss for the jjoor and for us I 

Christ — The poor j^e have always with you, but me ye have 
not always. Let her alone, she hath wrought a good work on 
me, for in that she poured this ointment on me she did it 
for my burial. Verily 1 say unto you : wheresoever this 
Gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world there 
shall also that which she hath done be told foj- a memorial of 
her. [2h Simon.] I thank thee, thou beneficent one, for thy 
hosj)itality. The Father will reward thee for it. 

Simon — Master, speak not of thanks. I know what I owe 
to 'J'hee. 

, Christ — It is time to go hence. Farewell to all, O dwellers 
in this hospitable house! Follow me, my disciples. 

Peter — Lord, Avhithei’soever Thou wiliest, only not to 
Jerusalem. 

Christ — I go whither my Father calls me. Peter, if it 
please thee to remain here, do so. 

Peter — Lord, where Thou abidest, there also will I abide, 
where Thou goest, there also will I go. 

Christ — Come, then ! 


Scene IV. 

Christ \to Magdalene and Martha] — Tarry here, be- 
loved 1 Once more, farewell ! Beloved, peaceful Bethany I 
Never more shall I tarry amid thy still valleys. 
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Simon — Master, wilt Tliou then indeed depart hence ? Ah, 
fearful forebodings oppress me I 

Qhrifit — Stand up, Mary! The night cometh, and the 
storms of winter howl around I Yet — be comforted ! In the 
early morning in the spring-garden thou shalt see me again. 

Martha — Alas ! dost Thou depart ami mwer more return? 

Christ — 'rhe Father wills it, my beloved ones! Where 1 
am 1 bear you in my heart, and where ye are there will my 
blessing follow you. Farewell ! 

[As He is going, Mary enters with her companions. 

SOENlfl V. 

Mary — Jesus, most dear Son, Avith desire have T hastened 
to Thee with my friends to see Thee again before, alas! 'I'lioii 
goest hence. 

Christ — Mother! 1 am on the way to Jeinisalem. 

Mary — To Jerusalem! There is the Temple of Jehov.ah, 
whither once I bore thee in my arms, to oif(n- Thee to the Lord. 

Christ — Mother, now has the hour come when I, according 
to the Father’s will, shall offer Myself. I am ready to accom- 
plish tlie sacrifice whi(!h the Father rc(piires from mo. 

Mary — Ah, forebodings tell me what an offering this will 
be ! ' 

Magdalene — Oli, how greatly have we longed to keep back 
the Master with us ! 

Simon — His resolve is steadfast. 

Christ — Mine hour is come. Now is my soul troubled, and 
what sliall 1 say: Father, save me from tliis hour? Hut for 
this hour came I into the world. 

Mary — () Simeon, venerable old man ! now will that which 
thou didst propliesy to me be fullilled : “A sword shall piei'ce 
through thine own soul.” 

Christ — Mother! the Father’s will was ever sacred to thee 
also. 

Mary — It is so to me. I am the handmaid of the Lord. 
Only for one thing, my Son, I pray Thee. 

Christ — What desirest thou, my Mother? 

Mary — That I may die with Thee. 

John — What love 1 

(7An8t - 7 - Thou wilt suffer with me, beloved Mother, thou 
wilt combat with me, and then also rejoice with me in my vic- 
tory. Therefore be comforted ! 
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Mary — O God, give me strength I 

Holy Women — Dearest Mother, we weep with thee. 

Mary — I go, then, with Thee, my Son, to Jerusalem. 

Women — Dearest Mother, we go with tliee. 

Qhrut — Later ye may go thither ; but now abide with our 
friends at Jiethany. 1 commend to you, () faithful souls, my 
beloved Mothei’, with those who have followed her hither. 

Magdalene — There is none dearer to us after Thee than 
Thy Mother. 

Lazarus — If Thou, O Master, couldst but tarry ! 

Christ — Comfort ye one another ! Bvit after two days ye 
may together take your way to Jerusalem in order to be there 
upon the great day of the feast. 

Mary — As Thou wiliest, my Son. 

Women — Alas, how sadly will the hours pass by far from 
Thee ! 

Christ — Mother ! Mother! For the tender love and moth- 
erly care which thou hast shown to me during the thirty-three 
years of my life, receive the wannest gratitude of thy Son. 
The Father calls me. Farewell, dearest, dearest Mother ! 

Mary — My Son, where shall 1 see Thee again? 

Christ — '^rhei'C, dearest Mother, where the Scripture shall 
be fulfilled: He was led us a lamb to the slaughter, and He 
opened not Ilis mouth. 

All — What atlliction is before ns all ! 

Christ — Be not overcome in the iirst struggle I Hold ye 
still in me. [Hxit. 


ACT IV. 

Christ’s Last Journey to Jerusalem. 

Prologue. 

People of God! behold, thy Redeemer is at hand. The long-promised 
One has come. 0 hear Him! Follow His leading. Life and 
blessing will He bring thee, yet Jerusalem shows herself deaf and 
blind, and puts back the offered hand. 'Therefore the Highest turns 
away from her, and lets her sink into perdition. 'The pride of 
Vashti disdains the King's banquet, therefore the King, grievously 
provoked, batiishes her from His Presence, and choo,ses a nobler soul 
as His consort. Thus will the synagogue he cast out, and the king- 
dom of God, taken from it, tcill be given to other nations, which shall 
bring forth the fruits of righteousness. 
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Chorus — 

Awake, Jerusalem, awake ! 

And know what yet belongeth to thy peace ; 

But waverest thou — the hour of vengeance comes, 
Unhappy one I with awful sound it strikes. 

Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 
lieturn thee to thy God ! 

Scorn not, with evil mockery, 

The warning call of grace; 

That not unhappy one, on thee 
In measure full one day be poured 

The anger of our God most High! 

But ah, — alas ! the i)rophet — murd’ress, 

With evil mind she rushes on. 

Therefore, thus saith the Lord, 

This people I reject. 


Tableau ; Vashti rejected hy Ahasuerus, and Esthbu chosen 

Queen. 


Chorus — 

See Vashti — see the j»roud one is cast out I 
Figuring God’s purpose for the Synagogue. 


“ Remove thee now from off Ihy throne, 
Proud Queen ! deserving not the crown,” 
Ahasuerus speaks in wrath. 


“ Thine, fairest Esther, thine it is 
This day beside the king to reign. 

Here chosen for the royal throne. 


“The time of grace hath pass’d away; 

I will cast out this nation proud, 

Even as T live,” thus saith the Lord. 


“A better people I will choose — 
Espouse to me for evermore. 

As Esther Ahasuerus chose.” 


Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 

Ye sinners ! hear the word of God. 
Even still would ye find grace. 

• Destroy from out your inmost hearts 
The leaven of your sins. 
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, Scene I. 

Christ and the Twelve on the way to Jerusalem, 

John — Master, behold Avhat a splendid outlook towards 
Jerusalem ! 

Matthew — ^ And the majestic Temple. What a stately 
building ! 

Christ — Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! O that thou hadst known, 
oven in this thy day, the things that belong unto thy pea’ce ! 
liut now they are hid from thine eyes. ^He weeps. 

Peter — Master, Avherefore grievest tliou so sorely ? 

Christ — iVIy Peter ! tlie fate of this unhappy city goes to 
my heart. 

John — Master, tell us, what will be this fate ? 

Christ — The days Avill come Avhcn her enemies shall make 
a trencli about her and close her in on every side, and they 
shall lay her even Avith the ground, and her children in her : 
and they shall not leave one stone upon another. 

Andrew — Wherefore shall the city have so sad a fate ? 

Christ — lleeause she hath not knoAvn the day of her visi- 
tation. Alas ! the murderers of the Prophets Avill kill the 
Messiah Himself. 

All — What a fearful deed ! 

James the Great — Clod forbitl that the city of God should 
lay such a curse upon itself ! 

John — blaster, for the hoi y city’s sake, for the 'I’emple's 
sake, I pray Tliee go not thither, so that the opportunity may 
be Avanting to evil men to accomplish the worst. 

Peter — Or go thither, and manifest Thyself to them in 
Thy full majesty, that the good may rejoice, and the evil 
tremble. 

Philip — - Strike doAvn Thine enemies ! 

All — And set up the kingdom of God amongst men ! 

Christ — Children, what ye desire Avill come to pass in its 
time, but my ways are appointed unto me before of my Father, 
and thus saith the Lord : My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are my Avays your Avays. To-day is the first day of 
unleavened bread, on Avhich the hiAV commands that the paschal 
meal, shall bo held. Do ye both, Peter and John, go before, 
and prepare us the paschal lamb, that we may eat.it in the 
evening. 
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Peter and John — Where wilt Thou, Lord, that we should 
prepare it ? 

Chrigi — When ye shall come unto the city, there shall a 
man meet you bearing a pitcher of water ; follow him into the 
house whither ho goeth, and say to the master of the house : 
The Master saith unto thee. Where is the guest-csliamber where 
1 shall eat the passover with my disciples ? ^Vnd lie will show 
you a large upper room, furnished and prepared ; there make 
it ready. 

Peter — Thy blessing, dearest Master. 

[Pktek and John kneel. 

Chrigt — God’s blessing be upon you ! 

[^JExeunt the Two Apostles. 

Scene 11. 

Chrigt — And ye — follow me for tlie la.st time to my 
P’ather’s house ! To-day ye still go thither with me. To- 
morrow — 

Judag — But, Master, let me say, if in truth 'rhou wilt leave 
tis, make at least some arrangement for our future sustenance. 
See here \1ie ghotvg the /><///], this is not sullicient for one day 
more. 

Chrigt — Judas, be not more careful than is needful. 

Jtidag — Ilow well might the worth of that ointment be 
therein 1 Three hundred pence ! How long we might have 
lived without anxiety ! 

Christ — Nothing has ever been wanting to thee, and, be- 
lieve me, nothing will at any time be wanting to thee. 

Judas — Yet, Master,- when Thou art no longer with us our 
good friends will soon draw back, and then — 

Christ — Friend Judas, see to it that the tempter overtake 
thee not ! 

All — Judas, trouble not then the Master so sorely. 

Judag — Who will take thought if I do not? Have I not 
been appointed by the Master to carry the bag ? 

> Christ — That thou art, but I fear — 

Judas i-—! also fear that it will soon be empty, and will 
remain so. 

Christ — Judas, forget not my warning! Now let us gi 
on. I long to be in my Father’s house. 

\Pxit with the DrscrPLE.s. Judas remains behind. 
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Scene III. 

Judas [alone] — Wherefore should I follow Him ? I have no 
pleasure therein. The Master’s behavior is to me inexplicable. 
His great works give hope that He will again raise up the king- 
dom of Israel. But He seizes not the opportunities which ofFer 
themselves, and now He si)eaks of separation and death, and 
comforts us by mysterious words about a dim future. I am 
weary of believing and of hoping. There is nothing in pros- 
pect with Him, except approacliing poverty and humiliation, 
and, instead of the expected participation in His kingdom, per- 
secution, perchance, and prison. I will withdraw myself. 
Happily, I was always i)rovident, and have laid aside a little 
here and there out of the bag, on the chance of distress. If 
that fool had put the worth of the ointment into the bag, now, 
when our company must, as it seems, break up, the three hun- 
dred pence would remain in my hands, then 1 should be secure 
for a long time. Now, however, 1 must think of means by 
which I may be able to make some profit. 


Scene IV. 

.Tudas and the Trader Datiian. 

Dathan [aside] — Judas — the occasion is favorable, he is 
alone, he seems much i^erplexed. I must use all means to win 
him. Friend .Tudas ! 

Judas — Who calls ? 

Dathan — A friend. Has something sad happened to thee ? 
Thou art so deep in thought. 

Judas — Who art thou? 

Dathan — 'I'liy friend, thy brother. 

Judas — Tliou ? 

Dathan — At least I wish to become so. How is it with 
the jMaster? I also might enter Ilis Society. 

Judas — His Society ? ... ' . 

Dathan — Hast thou perchance left Him? Is it ill with 
Him ? Tell me, that I may rule myself accordingly. 

Judas — If thou canst be silent — 

Dathan — Be assured of it. 

Judas — Things no longer go well with Him. He says it 
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Himself, that His last hour is come. I will leave Him. I 
have charge of the bag — look and see how things are here. 

Daihart — Friend, then I remain as I am. 

Scene V. 

Dathan’s Companions %teal in. 

Judas — Who are these? I will say no more. 

Traders — Stay, friend, you will not rue it. 

Judas — Wherefore have ye come hither? 

Traders — We desire to return to Jeru.salem and bear thee 
company, if it please thee. 

Judas — Will ye perchance go after the Master? 

Traders — Has He gone to Jerusalem? 

Judas — For the last time, as He say.s. 

Traders — Will He then leave Jiidaja? 

Judas — Why ask ye so eagerly? Will ye become His 
followers ? 

Traders — Wherefore not, if favorable i^rospects are in that 
quarter ? 

Judas — I see nothing of that sort. He ever says to us, 
take no thought for the jiiorrow — biit if to-day any mischance 
befall Him there, we are all beggars. Doth a master care thus 
for his own? 

Traders — Truly the outlook is bad enough. 

Judas \^relates the story of the ointment^. 

Traders — And thou canst yet be friends Avith Him? Thou 
oughtest to take thought for thine own future, were it only 
now. 

Judas — I am thinking of it even now. But how to find a 
good livelihood at once? 

Dathan — Thou iieedst not long seek that 3 the fairest 
opportunity offers itself. 

Judas — ■ Where — how ? 

Traefers— Hast thou heard nothing of the proclamation of 
the High Priest’s t!ouncil? A fairer oiiportunity thou wilt 
not in thy whole life again find. 

Judas — What proclamation? 

Traders — Whosoever informs concerning the nightly resort 
of Jesus of Nazareth Avill receive a large reward. 

Judas — ; A large reward ! 

Traders — Who can deserve it easier than thou ? 
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Dothan [atide] — Wo are near our aim. 

Traders — Brother, trifle not with thy fortune. 

Judas [aside'] — A fair opportunity — shall 1 let it slip from 
my hands? 

Dothan — And consider : the reward is not all. The Coun- 
cil will take further thought for thee. Who knows what thou 
mayest become? 

Traders — Make up your mind, friend ! 

Judas — W ell, so be it ! 

Dathan — Come, Judas, we will bring thee at once to the 
Council. 

Judas — Just now I must go after the Master. I will first 
get information, in order to act more securely. Report me 
beforehand to the Council. In three hours you will find me in 
the street of the Temple. 

Dathan — Brother, one word — 

Judas — A man ! [Exeunt the Tbaders. 


Scene VI. 

Judas [alone'] — My word is given. I shall not rue it. 
Shall I, forsooth, go out of the way of this approaching good 
fortune? Yes, my future is made. I Avill do what I have 
promised; let me, however, reckon things uj) beforehand. If 
the Priest succeed in taking Him prisoner, then shall I have 
brought my net to land, and shall besides become famous, as 
one who has helped to save the law of Moses. But if the 
Master compters . . . then will I east myself repentant at His 
feet. He is indeed good : never have 1 seen him east a peni- 
tent away from Him. He will receive me again, and then I 
shall have the merit of having brought things to a decision. 
Judas, thou art a prudent man . . . yet I am afraid to come 
before the JMaster. I shall not be able to bear His piercing 
glance, and my companions will see in my face that I am a — 
No! that I will not be, I am no traitor! What am I doing 
except showing the Jews where the Master is to be found? 
I'hat is no betrayal ; more is needed for that. Away with these 
fancies ! Courage, J udas, thy livelihood is at stake ! 
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ACT V. 

The Last Supper. 

Prologue. 

Before the Divine Friend^ constraiued by love, departs to His Passion, 
He (jives Himself to His own as Food of the soul during their 
earthly pihjrimage. Ready to ojfer Himself, He consecrates a sacri- 
ficial Banquet, which, throiifjh a thousand years and on to the chjse 
of time, shall j^roclaim His lov(* to n'srued. humanity. Once with 
manna in the wihho'ness the Lord mercifully satisfied the children of 
Israel, and made glad their hearts with clusters of (jrapes J'rom 
Canaan, But a h(dter Feast, from Heaven itself, doth Jesus offer 
us. From the mystery of Ilis Body and Blood flow grace and 
blessedness to us. 

Chorus — 

The hour now draweth near, 

FuHillment now begins 
Of all which by His seers 
• God to mankind made known. 

In this folk/^ saith the Lord, 

1 no jdeasure more, 

And sacrifice will I 
No more from them receive. 

“A new feast I establish/’ 

Thus saith the Lord ; “ and it shall bo 
Tliroughoiit the w^orld’s great circle 
An off’ring of tliis covenant.” 

First Tableau : The Marina in the Wilderness. 

Chorus — 

The miracle in the desert Sin 
Points to the second covenant’s Feast. 

Good is the Lord, the Lord is good I 
He satisfies the hungry souls 
With a new Food 
In wondrous wise. 

But death all those hath swept away, 

Who in the wilderness of Sin 
Did eat in fullness of that bread; 

VOL. xxviii. — 4 
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The second covenant’s holy Bread 
Spirit and soul preserves from death 
When worthily enjoyed. 

Second Tableau : The Grapes brought by the Spies from Canaan, 

Chorus — 

Good is the Lord, the Lord is good 1 
Once hath He to His people 
The best juice of the vine 
Given from Ganaan’s land. 

Yet this, the growth of Nature 
For needs of body only. 

By God’s Will was designed. 

The second cov’nant’s holy Wine 
Will be itself the Son’s own blood — 

Thirst of the soul to (lucnch. 

The Lord is good, the Lord is good ! 

In the new covenant Ho gives 

His Flesh and Blood at that high Feast 
In Salem’s upper room. 

Scene I. 

The upper chamber. Chuist and the Twelve at the table. 

Christ — With desire 1 have desired to eat this Passover 
witli you before I suffer. For I say unto yon, I will not any 
more eat thereof until it he fulfilled in the king-dom of (Jod. 
Father, I thank Thee for this fruit of tlic vine. [T/e drinks and 
gives the cup to the Disciples.] Take this and divide it among 
yourselves; for I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of 
the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God shall come. 

Apostles — Alas! fjord, is this, then, the last Passover? 

Christ — There is a cup which I will drink with you in the 
kingdom of God, as it is written ; Thou .shalt make them drink 
of the river of Thy pleasures. 

Peter — Master, when this kingdom shall appear, hew then 
shall the places be portioned out? 

James the Great — Which of us shall have the first place ? 

Christ — So long a time have I been with you, and ye are 
yet entangled in that which is of the earth ! Verily, I appoint 
unto you which h?vQ continued with me in my temptations a 
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kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto me, that ye may 
eat and drink with me at my table in my kingdom, and sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. But consider well : 
the kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, and they 
that exercise authority upon them ai’O called benefactors. But 
it shall not be so among you ; but he that is greatest among 
you let him be as the younger, and he that is chief as he that 
doth serve. For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or 
he that serveth? Is not he that sitteth at meat? But 1 am 
among you as he that serveth. [//I? laijs aside Ifis garment^ 
girds himself with a tvhite towels and pours water into a basin.'\ 
Now sit down, beloved disciples ! 

Apostles — What will He do? 

Christ — Peter, give me thy foot ! 

Peter — Lord, dost Thou wash my feet ! 

Christ — What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt 
know hereafter. 

Peter — Lord, thou shalt never wash my feet 1 

Christ — I f I wash thee not thou hast no part with me. 

Peter — Lord, if it be so, not my feet only, but also my 
hands and my head. 

Christ — lie that is washed needeth not save to wash his 
feet, but is clean every whit, [lie washes all the Dis<uvlks’ 
feet. After He has taken Ilis garment again He stands looking 
round upon the circle.^ Ye are now clean — but not all! [//e 
sits down.^ Know ye what I have down to you? Y'e call me 
Master and Lord ; and ye say well, for so I am. If I, then, 
your Lord and Master, have waslied your feet, ye also ought 
to wash one another’s feet ! For I have given you an example 
that ye should do as I have done to you. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, the servant is not greater than he that sent him. If 
ye know these things, happy are ye if y^e do them. [^He stands 
Children I but for a little Avhile longer shall I be with 
you. That my remembrance may never perish from amongst 
you I will leave you an everhusting memorial, and so ever dwell 
with you and amongst you. The old covenant Avhich my Father 
made ,with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob hath reached its end. 
And I say unto you: a new covenant begins, which I solemnly 
consecrate to-day in my blood, as the Father hath given the 
commandment — and this cov'enaiit will last till all be fulfilled. 
\_He takes bread., blesses, and breaks it.'\ Take, eat ; this is my 
Body, which is given for you. \He gives a small portion to each 
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of the Disciples.] This do in remembrance of me. [He takee 
the cup with wine and blesses it.'\ Take this, and drink ye all 
of it; for this is the cup of the New Testament in my Blood, 
which is shed for you and for many for the remission of sins. 
[He gives the cup to all.'\ As often as ye do this, do it in remem- 
brance of me. [He sits down.~\ 

John — Dearest Master, never will I forget Thy love ! Thou 
knowest that I love Thee ! [He leans on Jesus’ breast. 

Apostles — O most loving One, ever will we remain united 
to Thee ! 

Peter — This holy supper of the new covenant shall -ever be 
set forth amongst us according to Thine ordinance. 

All — Most beloved Teacher 1 

Christ — My children, abide in me, and I in you. As the 
Father hath loved me, so have I loved 3 ' on. C^ontinue ye in 
my love. But, alas — must I say it ? — the hand of him that 
betrayeth me is with me on the table ! 

Several Apostles — What ! — a betrayer ainongst us ? 

Peter — Is it possible ? 

Christ — Verily, verily, I say unto you, one of you shall 
betray me I 

Andrew — Lord, one of us twelve? 

ChHst — Yea, one of the twelve! One who dippeth his 
hand with me in the dish shall betray me. The Scripture will 
be fulfilled : he that eateth breail with me hath lifted up his 
heel against me. 

Thomas and Simon — Who shall this faithless one be? 

The two Jameses — Name him openly, the infamous one I 

Judas — Lord, is it T ? 

Thaddeus — Rather my life for Thee than such an act ! 

Christ [to Judas] — Thou hast said. [To All.] The Son 
of man indeed goeth as it is written of Mini ; but woe unto 
tliat man by whom the Son of man is betray^ed ! Good were 
it for that man if he had never been born ! 

Peter [tohispers to John] — Who is it of whom He speaks? 

John [ivhispers to Jesus] — Lord, who is it? 

Christ [whispers to John] — He it is to whom I shall give, a 
sop when 1 have dipped it. 

Several Apostles — Who can it then be ? 

Christ [after He has given the sop to J UDAs] — That thou 
doest, do quickly. 


[Judas hastens out of the room. 
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Thomas \to Simon] — Wherefore goeth Judas away ? 

Simon — Probably the Master sends him to buy somewhat. 

Thaddem — Or to give alms to the poor. 

Scene II. 

Christ — Now is the Son of man glorified, and God is glori- 
fied in Him. If God be glorified in Him, (iod shall also glorify 
Him in Himself, and shall straightway glorify Him. Little 
children, yet a little while I am with you. Ye shall seek me; 
and as I said unto the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot come ; so 
now I say to you. 

Peter — Lord, whither goest Thou? 

Christ — Whither 1 go thou canst not follow me now. 

Peter — Why cannot I follow 'I'hee now? I will lay down 
my life for Thy sake. 

Christ — Wilt thou lay down thy life for my sake? Simon, 
Simon I Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you 
as wheat. But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not ; 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren. All 
ye shall be offended because of me this night, for it is 
written : I will smite the Shepherd, and the sheep of the 
flock shall be scattered abroad. 

Peter — Although all shall be offended, yet will not I. 
Lord, I am ready to go with Thee both into i)rison and to 
death. 

Christ — Verily, verily, I tell thee, Peter, that this day, even 
in this night, before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. 

Peter — If I should die with Thee 1 will not deny Thee in 
any wise. 

All — Master, wo also will remain ever true to Thee ! None 
of us will at any time deny Thee. 

Christ — When I sent you without purse, and scrip, and 
shoes, lacked ye anything? 

All — No! Nothing. 

• Chfist — But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise his scrip ; and he that hath no sword, let him sell his 
garment and buy one. For the time of trial is beginning, and 
I say unto you that this that is written must yet be accom- 
plished in me : and He was reckoned among the transgressors. 

Peter and Philip — Lord, behold here are two swords. 
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Chriit — It is enough. Let us stand up and say the prayer 
of thanksgiving. [ With the Disciples.] Praise the Lord, all 
ye people I Praise Him, all ye nations ! For His merciful 
kindness is ever more and more towards us, and the truth of 
the Lord endureth forever! [He advances to the foreground 
and stands there awhile with His eyes raised to heaven. The 
Apostles stand on either side sorrowful and gazing at jffi'm.] 
Children, why are ye so sad, and why look ye on me so sorrow- 
fully ? Tjet not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me. In my Father’s house are many mansions; I 
go to prepare a place for you, and I will come again and receive 
you unto myself, that where 1 am tliere you may be also. I 
leave you not as orphans. Peace 1 leave with you ; my peace 
I give unto you : not as the world giveth give I unto you. 
Keep my commandment ! This is my commandment ; That 
ye love one another as I have loved you. By this shall all 
men know that ye arc my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another. Hereafter I will not talk miudi with you, for the 
Prince of this world cometh, although he hath nothing in me. 
But that the world may know that 1 love the Father, and as 
the Father gave the commandment, even so I do. [Exeunt. 


ACT VI. 

The Betrayal. 

PllOLOGUE. 

Alas, the false friend joins himself to the open enemies, and a few pieces 
of silver destroy all love and truth in the heart of the fool ! Remorse- 
less, this most thankless one departs, to conclude a .shameful bar- 
gaining in life; the best of Teachers is put np to sale by him for a 
contemptible traitoi^s reward. The like disposition hardened JacoVs 
sons so that they pitilessly sold their oum brother for an accursed 
price to strange usurers. Where the heart worships the idol of gold, 
there all nobler dispositions are killed ; honor and man*s word and 
love andfnendship become salable. 

Chorus — 

What shudders run through all my limbs I 
Where go’st thou, Judas, full of rage? 

Art thou the villain, who the Blood 
Wilt sell ? Just Vengeance, tarry not— 
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Ye thunders — lightnings cast him down— - 
Crush, rend this wretch in pieces. 

“One amongst you shall Me betray 1 ” 

Three times this word the Master spake. 

By greed seduced to blackest deed 
One from the Supper cpiickly went ; 

And this one — <3 thou holy God! — 

Is Judas, the Iscariot. 

O Judas, Judas ! what a crime ! 

Complete not, oh, that darkest deed ! 

But no — by greed made deaf and blind, 

To the Sanhedrim Judas liastes ; 

With wicked heart he now repeats 
What once was done in Dothan’s held. 


Tableau: Joseph sold by his brethren to the Ishmaelites, 
Chorus — 

“ What will ye offer for the lad ? — 

Answer us, brothers, — if we now 
Deliver him for gold ? ” 

They quickly give for the poor gain 
Of twenty silver pieces told, 

Their brother’s blood and life. 

“ What give ye ? how reward ye me ? ** 

The Iscariot says, “If I 

My Lord betray to you ? ” 

For thirty silver coins he makes 
The bloody bargain: — Jesus is 
To the Sanhedrim sold. 

What this sad scene to us sets forth 
Of this world is an image true. 

How often have ye by your deeds 
Your God e’en thus betrayed and sold? 

On Joseph’s br<>thren ye pour 
Curses, and on th’ Iscariot, 

And yet in the same paths ye tread; 

For envy, greed, and brother’s hate 

Unceasingly exterminate 

Man’s peace and joy and blessedness. 



M T«£ PASI^ON FijAT. 

Scene 1. 

The Sanhedrim. 

CaiaphaB — Assembled Fathers, I have joyful news to im- 
part to you. The supposed Prophet of Galilee will soon, we 
hope, be in our hands. Dathan, the zealous Israelite, has won 
over one of tlie most trusted followers of tlie Galilaean, who 
consents to be employed as guide for the night attack. Both 
are ready here, and only await our summons. \_He sends a 
Priest to brinfj in Dathan and Judas.] Now, however, 1 must 
take your advice as to the price which should be given for the 
deed. ' 

Nathanael — The law of Moses instructs tis iconcerning it. 
A slave is reckoned at thirty pieces of silver. 

A Priest — Yes, yes, such a price for a slave is the worth of 
the false Messiah. 


Scene II. 

Dathan and Judas before the Sanhedrim. 

Dathan — Most learned Council, here is the man who is 
determined for a suitable reward to deliver your and our 
enemy. 

Caiaphas [^lo JuuAs] — Knowest thou the man whom the 
Council seeks ? 

Judas — I have been in Ills company now for a long time 
and know Him ; and I know where He is wont to abide. 

Caiaphas — W hat is thy name ? 

Judas — 1 am called JuDAS, and am one ^f the Twelve. 

Priests — Yes, yes, we often saw thee with Him. 

Caiaphas — Art thou now steadfastly resolved to do after 
our will ? 

Judas — Thereto I give thee my word. 

Caiaphds — Wilt thou not repent of it ? 

Judas — The friendship between Him and me has for some 
time cooled, and now I have quite broken with Him. 

Caiaphas — What has prompted thee to this ? 

Judas — It is no longer with Him — and — I am resolved te ' 
submit myself to lawful authority ; tliat is always the best. 
What will ye give me if I deliver Him unto you •? 

Caiaphas — Thirty pieces of silver, and they shall at once 
be counted out to thee. 
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Dothan — Hearken, Judas, thirty pieces of silvor ! What 
a gain ! 

Nathanael — And observe also, Judas, that as not all. If 
thou carriest out thy work well, thou wilt be furtlier cared for. 

Prieet — Thou mayest yet become a I'ich and illustrious nian. 

Judas — I am content. [Aside.'\ Now is iny fortune 
made ! 

Caiaiihas — Rabbi, bring the thirty pieces of silver out of 
the treasury, and reckon them in the presence of the Council. 
Is this as ye will ? 

Priests — Yea, it is. so. 

Nieodemm — How ciin ye conclude such a godless Iwu-gain ? 
\To Judas.] And thou, vile creatui'c, thou blushest not to 
sell thy Lord and Master, O forgetful of <lod — traitor, whom 
the earth shall swallow up ! Is thy most loving Friend and 
Benefactor to be sold by thee for thirty pieces of silver? 

Priests — Trouble not thyself, Judas, about the speech of 
this zealot. Let him be a disciple of the false Propliet ; thou 
dost thy duty as a di.sciple of Moses whilst thou servest tlie 
rightful authorities. 

Rahhi [enters uith the money~\ — Come, Judas, take the 
thirty pieces of silver, and bo a mtui ! [He reckons them to 
him on a small stone table ^ so that they fall with a sharp sound; 
Judas sweeps them eagerly into his bag.'] 

Judas — Ye may depend upon my word. 

Priests — But, besides, thou miist carry out the work before 
the Feast. 

Judas — Even now the fairest opportunity ])resents itself. 
Even in this night He will be in your hands. (Jive me arinetl 
men, that He may be duly surrounded. 

Annas — Let us go forthwith, with the watch of the Tem- 
ple. 

Priests — Yea, yea, let us order them off. 

Caiapftas — It would also be advisable to send some mem- 
bers of the holy Sanhedrim. 

Priests — We are ready. 

[(Jaiapdas chooses out Four Deputiss. 

Caiaphas — But, Judas, how will the band know the Master 
in the darkness of the night ? 

Judas — They must come with torches and lanterns, and I 
will give thpra a sign. 

' J^ests — Exoellent, Judas I 
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Judas — Now I will hasten away to spy out everything. 
Then I will return to fetch the armed men. 

Daihan — I will go with thee, Judas, and not leave thy side 
till thy work is accomplished. 

Judas — At the gate of Bethphage 1 await your men. 

[Exeunt JuDAS, Dathan, and the Fouu Deputies. 


Scene III. 

The Sanhedrim. 

Caiaphas — All goes on admirably, venerable fathers. But 
now our business is to look the great question in the face. 
What is to happen to this Man when God shall have given Him 
into our hands ? 

Priests — Let Him be buried alive in tlie deepest dungeon. 

Caiaphas — Which of you will warrant that, in the tumult 
of an insurrection raised by them, Ilis friends do not set Him 
free or bribe the guards? Or might He not, through Ilis 
wicked magic, break His bonds? [The Pkiests are silent.'] 
I see well that ye know of no rcsoiuec. Listen, then, to the 
High Priest. It is better that one man die, and that the whole 
nation perish not. He must die ! Until He be dead thei’e is 
no peace for Israel ! No security for the law of Moses, no quiet 
hours for us. 

Rabbi — God has spoken through His High Prie.st! through 
His death alone the people of Israel can and must be saved ! 

Nathanael — The word has long been \q)on my lips. Now 
is it spoken. Let Him die, the foe of our fathers ! 

Priests [one to another] — Yea, let Him die I In His death 
is our salvation. 

Annas — By my gray hairs I swear I will not rest until our 
shame be effaced in the blood of this Seducer I 

Nicodemus — So judgment is pronounced upon this Man be- 
fore He Himself be heard, before any trial, or any hearing of 
witnesses has taken place ? Is this a transaction worthy of the 
fathers of the people of Israel ? 

Priests — What need is there here of inquiry or of wit- 
nesses? Have we not ourselves been witnesses of his words 
and deeds against the law? 

Nicodemus — Ye are in yourselves accusers, witnesses, and 
judges. I have listened to His lofty teaching, I have seen His 
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mighty works. They call for faith and for admiration, not for 
contempt and punishment. 

CaiapJias — What, the wicked wretch deserves admiration ! 
Tliou wilt cleave to Moses, and yet defend that which condemna 
Moses? 

Priests — Away with thee out of our assembly ! 

Joseph of Arimathea — I must agree with Nicodemus. No 
action has been imputed to Jesus of Nazareth which makes Him 
guilty of death. He has done nothing save good. 

Caiaphas — Speakest thou also thus? Is it not everywhere 
known how He has violated the Sabbath, and how lie has 
seduced the people with seditious words ? Hath He not, as a 
Deceiver, wrought His pretended miracles through Beelzebub? 
Hath He not given Himself out as God ? 

Priests — Dost thou hear ? 

Joseph of Arimathea — Envy and malice have distorted His 
words and imputed evil motives to His noblest actions. And 
that He is God His divine works make manifest. 

Nathanael — Ha, thou art known I For a long time already 
thou hast been a secret adherent of this Galiljean. Now hast 
thou fully revealed thyself. 

Annas — So we have even in our midst a traitor to the holy 
laws, and even hither hath a seducer cast his nets ? 

Caiaphas — What doest thou here, thou rebel ? Go after 
thy Prophet to see Him once more before His hour strike, for 
He must die ! That is unalterably resolved. 

Priests — Yea, He must die, that is our resolve! 

Nicodemus — I execrate this resolution. I will have no part 
in this shameful and bloody judgment. 

Joseph of Arimathea — I also will shun the spot where inno- 
cence is murdered. [^Exeunt Nicodemus and Joseph. 


Scene IV. 

The Sayihedrim. 

Priests — At length we are quit of those traitors; we can 
now speak out freely. 

Caiaphas — It will above all be necessary that we should sit 
formally in judgment upon this man, hear Him, and bring wit- 
nesses against Him ; otherwise the people will believe that we 
have only prosecuted Him out of envy and hatred. 
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Pvievt — WitaesaBS! wiU not be wanting : I will protide 
them. 

Pharisee — Oar sentence stands. But in order that the 
weak dO' not take offense we will observe the forms of justice. 

Second Pharisee — If these forms be not sufficient, then will 
the strength of ouar will supply the want. 

Rabbi — A little more or less guilty is of small importance. 
The public welfare requires His inuuediate deatlx. 

Oaiaphas — As to what further belongs to the execution of 
tlie judgment,, it would be best if we could obtain out end 
tlirough the Governor, so that he should condemn Ilim tOi 
death. Then we should be without responsibility. 

Nathcemel — We can attempt it. Jf it dora not succeed it 
still remains open to ils to cause our judgment to be carried 
out by our trusty agents in the tumult of an insurrection of the 
people, without openly talcing part in it ourselves. 

Rabbi . — And in the Last resort aliand will easily be found 
which in the stillness of the dungeon will deliver the holy San- 
hedrim. from its Enemy. 

Caiaphas . — Circumstances will teaeli us wWt must be done. 
For the present let us break up. Hut hold yourseh^es ready at 
every hour of the night. I may Itave you Cidled. There is no 
time to lose. Oui' resolve is. He must die ! 

Ali [tumultuously^ — Let Him, die, the enemy of our holy 
law 1 


ACT VII. 

Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Prologue. 

As Adam strives vdth hitter henrt-reeariness, exhausted in strength, in 
the sweat of his face, in order, alas! to expiate his own guilt, so does 
the guilt of mauTciud pn’ess upon the liedeemer. Ouertvhelmed by an 
ocean of sadness, Jlis head boived to emih with a heavy burden, run- 
ning down with the bloody sweat of anguish, lie wages the hottest 
fght in the olive-gwden. Already the faithless disciple, 'Iscariot, 
dratvs near, as leader of the band of men, using shamefully tha 
seal of love as the token of betrayed. Thus basely, aim, Joeib dealt 
with A7nasa ; hie presses at the same time, laUh hypocritical mien% 
the kiss of friendship upon his lips, and in his heuri, alas I tbn 
dagger^ s poinJU 
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Judas, lo, ate hallowed Bread 
At the Sacrament, 

With unhallowed conscience — 

Satan quickly to him entered — 

That thou doest,^^ spake the Master, 
‘‘ Judas ! — see thou do it quickly.” 

From the guest-room went he out, 
Hastened to the Synagogue, 

Aqd liis Master there he sold. 

Soon completed — soon is ended 
The most horrible of deeds. 

Alas,! to-day, e’en in this night, 

Judas his Master will betray. 

O come ye all — come then, O come — 
Behold with us tho Sufferings. 

In shadow first — and soon in light 
Appeareth now 
The mournfullest of histories,. 
Gethsemanc ! 


First Tableau: Adam and Eve laboring^ 

O what labor, O what heat 
Must not Father Adam bear ! 

Ah ! a stream of sweat runs down 
Over brow and countenance. 

This is the fruit of sin. 

God’s curse oppresseth Nature, 
Therefore yields she for hard sweat 
And for toilsome industry 
Only sparingly lier fruits. 

Thus so hard it is to Jesu 

(When ’mid olivo shades Tie strives) 
That a stream of bloody sweat 
From each holy limb is forced. 

This is the strife of sin ; 

In Uis own Blood combats Ile^ 
Trombles — r reels — ^^yet with high heart 
Drinka the cup of suffering. 
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Second Tableau : The Murder of Amasa by JoAB. 

Chorus — 

The scene near Gibeon’s rocks — 

Judas repeateth. — Simon’s son. 

Ye rocks of Gibeon ! 

Why stand ye thus unhonored — 

Yo, late the land’s proud boast — 

As though with mourning veil wrapt round ? 

Say, I adjure thee, say — what deed was done? 

What deed was done ? 

Fly, wanderer, with speed fly hence ! 

Accursed be this blood-stained spot ! 

Pierced by assassin’s hand here fell 
One Amasa, 

In holy friendship’s greeting trusting. 

By Joab’s false brother-kiss deceived. 

With one voice cry with us, — Curse on thee I 
The rocks complain of thee, 

The blood-soaked earth takes vengeance. 

Be silent, rocks of Gibeon ! — Silent your voice, 

And hear, and split yourselves with rage, 

Ye rocks of Gibeon ! 

So betrays the Son of man. 

Ah, with hypocrite’s vile greeting, 

And with false deceiving kiss. 

As the leader of a band, 

Judas the Iscariot. 

Ye rocks of Gibeon ! 

Receive our oath. 

And this monster of all Nature curse ! 

All Earth’s (iircle curseth him. 

Open thine abyss, O Earth ! 

Swallow him ! — and let hell-fire 
Consume this monster dire! 

Scene I. 

A road near the Mount of Olives. JuDAS and the Four Depu- 
ties of the Sanhedrim. The Traders. Selpha, ths leader 
of the Band. Malchus. A Band of Men. 

Judas — Now, be watchful. We are nearing the place 
whither the Master has withdrawn Himself, in order to pass 
the still night in this lonely I'egion. Resistance need not be 
thought of, the surprise is too unexpected. 
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Soldier — Should they venture it, they will feel the strength 
of our arms. 

Jvdas — Do not fear it. He will fall into your hands with* 
out a sword’s stroke. 

Traders — But how shall we know the Master in the dark- 
ness? 

Judas — I will give you this as a sign. When we are in the 
garden — give heed — 1 will hasten to Him. Whomsoever I 
shall kiss, that same is He. Hold Him fast. 

Priest — Good. This sign makes us go on more securely. 
Do ye hear? By the kiss ye shall know the Master. 

Soldiers — We will give heed enough. 

Judas — Now let us hasten. It is time. We are now not 
far from the garden. 

Pharisee — Judas, if to-nigl»t brings us this happy chance, 
thy action will bring thee forth most excellent fruit. 

Traders — From us also thou shalt receive a handsome 
recompense. 

Soldiers — Come, now, Thou stirrer up of the people ! Now 
shalt Thou receive Thy reward. [Exeunt omnes. 

Scene II. 

The Garden of Olives: Christ and the Disciples advance 
together out of the lack ground. 

Christ — Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye shall weep and 
lament, but the world shall rejoice ; ye shall be sorrowful, but 
your sorrow shall be turned into joy. For I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from 
you. I came forth from the Fathei’, and am come into the 
world : again I leave the world, and go to the Father. 

Peter — Lo, now speakest Thou plainly, and speaketh no 
proverb. 

James the Great — Now are we sure that Thou knowest all 
things. 

TTiomas — By this we believe that Thou earnest forth from 

God. .* 

Christ — Do ye now believe? Behold, the hour cometh, 
yea, is now come, that ye sliall be scattered every man to his 
own, and shall leave me alone ; and yet I am not alone, for the 
Father is wijbh me. Yea, Father, the hour is come 1 Glorify 
Thy Son, that Thy Son also may glorify Thee. I have finished 
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the work which Thou gavest me to do ; I have manifested Thy 
name unto the men wliich Thou gavest me out of the world. 
Holy Father, keep them through Thine own name. Sanctify 
them in the truth. Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me through their word ; that 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee. 
Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast given me bo with 
me wliere I am ; that they may behold my glory which Thou 
hast given me ; for Thou lovest me before the foundation of 
the world. [To the Dlscii'les, entering the garden in vinble 
8adness.~\ Cliildren, sit ye liere wliile 1 go and pray yonder. 
Pray that ye enter not into temptation. But ye, Peter, James,, 
and John, follow me. 

[He goes forward with the Tiiuee Apostles. 

Disciples [in the background^ — What has happened to our 
Master? We never yet saw Him so sorrowful. Not in vain 
has the Master prejmred us for it beforehand. 

Christ [j'a the foreground^ — () beloved children I my soul 
is exceedingly sorrowful, oven unto death : tarry yo here and 
watch with me. [After a pause.'] I will go a little farther, in 
order to strengthen myself bv (;ommunion with my Father. 
[He goes to a rocky jdaee with slow and tottering 

Peter [gazes after Him] — O most good and dear Master ! 

John — My soul suffers with the soul of our Teacher. 

[They sit down. 

Peter — I am full of fear ! We were witnes.ses of His trans- 
figuration on the mount. Hut now — what must we see? 

Christ [near the rocky ground] — I'his hour must come upon 
me — the hour of darkne.ss. But for this hour came I into the 
world. [He falls upon His knees.] Father! my Father ! if it 
be possible — aiul all things are possible unto Thee — lot this- 
cup pass from me ! [He falls upon His face and remains so for 
a while., then again kneels.] Yet, Father, not as I will, but aa 
Thou wilt 1 [He stands up, looks up to heaven, then goes to the^ 
Three Disciples,] Simon ! 

Peter [a« in a dream] — Alas, my Master! 

Christ — Simon, slcepest thou? 

Peter — Master, here am I ! 

Christ — Could ye not watch with me one hour ? 

Apostles — Rabbi, sleep has overmastered us. 

Christ — Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation. 

Apostles — Yea, Master, we will pray and watch. 
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Christ — The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 
IHe returns to the rocky ground.'\ My Father, Thy demand is 
righteous. Thy counsels are holy, Tliou claimest this sacrifice ! 
[JETe falls upon His knees. ^ Father ! the struggle is fierce. 
\_He falls upon His face., then raises Himself Yet if this cvip 
may not pass awa}'^ from me cxcei)t 1 drink it, my Father, Thy 
will be done. \^He stands up. Most Holy I in holiness shall 
it be accomplished by me ! [fle returns to the sleeping Disci- 
ples.] Are then your eyes so heavy that ye eouhl not watch? 
O my most trusted ones! even among you I (iud none to com- 
fort me ! [^He goes towards the rocky ground., then pauses. Ah ! 
how dark all around me becomes ! The sorrows of death take 
hold upon me I The burden of divine justice lies upon me ! 
O sinners ! O sins of mankind ! ye Aveigli me down I O fear- 
ful burden ! O the bitterness of this cup ! [//e comes to the 

rocky ground.'] My Father ! [He kneels.] If it be not possi- 
ble that tliese sins pass away from me, d'liy will be done I Thy 
most holy will I Father ! — Thy Son ! — Hear Him ! 


SCFA'E HI. 

An Ancjrl appears. 

Angel — Son of man, sanctify the Father’s will ! Consider 
the blessedness which shall proceed from Tliy struggle ! The 
Father has laid upon 'I'hce, and 'I'hou hast of 'J'hy free will 
taken upon Thee, to become the offering for sinful liumanity : 
carry it through ! The Father Avill glorify Tlu'e. 

Christ — Yea, mf)st holy Father, I adore 'I'liy [)rovidence, I 
will accomplish it — accomplish it I To reconcile, to .save, to 
bring blessedness! [//c ri>c.s.] Strengtlumed through Thy 
word, O Father, I go joyfully to meet that to which Thou hast 
called me, the substitute for sinful man ! [To the Tiiuee Disci- 
ples.] Shiep on now and take your rest. 

Peter — What is it, Ma.ster? 

Hie Three Apostles — Hehold, we are ready ! 

Christ — The hour is come. The Son of man is betrayed 
int^o the hands of sinners. Rise, let us be going. 

Disciples — What tumult is that? 

Philip — Come, let us gather around the Master. 

[The Disciples hasten forward. 

Christ — Lo, he that betrayeth me is at hand. 

[^XSD AH appears with the Band. 


VOL. xxviii. — 6 
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Andrew — What does this multitude want? 

All • — Ah, all is over with us 1 

John — And see, Judas is at their head! 


Scene TV. 

Judai — Hail, Master! H««e« Jesus.] 

Christ — Friend, wherefore art thou come? Betrayest thou 
the Son of man with a kiss? [i/e goes towards the Band OF 
Men.] Whom seek ye? 

Soldiers — Jesus of Nazareth. 

Christ — I am Me. 

Soldiers — Woe unto us ! What is this ? \_They fall to the 
ground."] 

Disciples — A single word from Him casts them to the 
ground ! 

Christ \jto the Men] — Fear not, arise ! 

Disciples — Lord, cast them down that they rise not up 
again. 

Christ — Whom seek ye ? 

Band of Men — Jesus of Nazareth. 

Christ — 1 have told you tliat 1 am He. If, therefore, ye 
seek me, let these go their way. 

Selpha — Seize Him ! [T/te servants approach Jesus. 

Peter and Philip — Lord, shall we smite with the sword ? 

[Petek strikes Malchus. 

Malchus — Alas! I am wounded, mine ear is cut off! 

Christ \to the Disciples] — Suffer yo thus far. [To Mal- 
chus.] Be not troubled, thou .shalt be healed. [He touches 
Malchus’ ear. Then to Peter.] Put up thy sword into the 
eheath ; for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword. The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it ? I’lnnkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father 
and He shall presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels? But how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that 
thus it must be? [To the Pharisees.] Are ye come .out. as 
against a thief with swords and staves for to take me ? I sat 
daily with you teaching in the Temple and ye stretched forth no 
hands against me, and took me not. But this is your hour and 
the jiower of darkness. Behold, I am here ! 

Selpha — Take Him, and bind Him fast, that He escape not. 
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Nathanael — You are responsible for it to the Sanhedrim. 

[The Disciples Him. 

Band of Men — Out of our hands He escapes not. 

Traders — Now will we cool our revenge. 

Nathanael — First go we to Annas, the High I*riest. Lead 
Him thither. 

Trader [fo Judas] — Judas, thou art a man! Thou know- 
est how to keej) thy word. 

Judae — Said 1 not to you that to-night He should be in 
your power ? 

Pharisee — Thou hast laid the whole Sanhedrim under obli- 
gation to thee. 

Band of Men [driving Jesus before them^ — On with Thee! 
At Jerusalem they will decide about Thee. 

Selpha — Let us hasten ; lead him away safely. 

Band of Men — Ha ! run now, as Thou hast run about the 
land of Judiea. 

Selpha — Spare Him not! Urge Him on. 

Band of Men — Forward, otherwise Thou shalt be driven 
with sticks ! 

Traders — Doth Beelzebub then aid Thee no longer ? 

[Exeunt omnes. 


Scene V. 

Peter and John coming out of their hiding-place. 

Peter — Alas, they have taken Him away, our good Master, 
John 1 [Weeps upon his hosom.^ That which is incredible 
comes to pass. 

John — O Friend, O best of Teachers ! Is this then Thine 
end ? Is this then the thanks for the goodness of which Thou 
hast been the author ? The Benefactor of the people, the 
Friend of humanity, in chains I 

PeUr — John, I will go after our Master. I must see Him 
yet again. Whither have they dragged Him off ? 

• J^hn — Didst thou not hear? — to Annas. Come, we will 
go together. [Exeunt. 
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PART II. 

FROM THE ARREST IN THE GARDEN OP GETHSEMANE TO THE 
CONDEMNATION UNDER PILATE. 


ACT VIII. 

Jesus before Annas. 
Prologue. 


0 fearful night I Behold the Redeemer ! He is dragged from tribunal 
to tribunal, and everywhere encounters injury and ill treatment. A 
toretch repays Him for a sincere v)nrd, spoken to Annas, — strikes 
Him with rough hand on His blessed face in order to gainprai.se for 
himself. Such .shameful reward was (dso the, reward of Micaiah, 
when he revealed the truth to King Ahah ; one of the lying prophets 
struck him on, the cheek. Truth earns only hate and j>e.rse(mtion ; 
yet, though its light may he avoided and banished, at last it will 
conquer, and break through the darkness ! 


Chorus — 

Pain’s battle dread has now begun — 
Begun Gethsem.ane. 

O sinner.s! lay it to your hearts, 

And ne’er forget this scene. 

For your salvation, that befell 
Whie.h now we saw ’mid olive shades. 

Sorrowful even unto death, 

For you He sank upon the ground ; 

For you the sweat as blood was forced 
From every agonized limb. 

Pain’s battle dread, etc. 


Tableau : The Prophet Micaiah before King Ahab smitten 

on the Cheek. 


Chorus — 


Who boldly speaks the truth 
Is smitten in the face. 

Micaiah dared to speak the truth, 
And on the cheek was struck. 
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• 0 King, thou wilt be conquered 

Should llauioth tight with thee : ” 

These words Micaiah spoke. 

“ Then to save thyself from mishai), 

Of Haal’s prophets trust not, King, 

Falsehoods — battering tliough they be.” 

But Micaiah’s truthful message 
Flatters not King Ahab’.s soul ; 

And the liar, Zedekiah, 

Strikes him I'or it in the face. 

Liars, flatt’rers, liypocntes, 

Roses, laurel.s j)luck with ease! 

Truth alone must needs stooj) low, 

For truth never flatters men. 

Jesus (touching His high teaching 

And His works) to hear, the right 
Annas to liimsclf assumes. 

“Wouldst thou know* what I have taught, 

Ask of those wlio heard my words,” 

This will Jesu’s answer be. 

But the truthful words he hears 
Flatter not the soul of Annas ; 

Innocence receives a blow — 

Jesus in the face is smitten. 


Scene I. 

*Ehe High Prieit Annas with three Priests on the balcony of 

his house. 

Annas — I can bud no rest this night until I know that this 
agitator is in our liands. Full of longing I await my trusty 
servants with the news that the enemy of the Sanhedrim is 
already in fetters. 

Priests — They cannot long delay ; it is a long time since 
they broke up. 

Annas — In vain has my troubled gaze been fixed over and 
over upon the street of Kedron. \^The Priests try to iron- 
guillize Annas, and two of them go out in different directions to 
see if the hand of men he near; one hastens towards the Kedron 
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gate and one towards the Siloa gate. At last one! Peiest returns 
and announces that all has gone well.'] 

Annas — Auspicious message, happy hour I A stone is 
taken from off my heart, and I feel as though new-born. Now, 
for the first time, I call myself with joy High Priest of the 
chosen people I 

Scene II. 

The Four Deputies of the Sanhedrim appear with Judas upon 

the balcony. 

The Four Pharisees — Long live our High Priest ! 

Nathanael — The wish of the Sanhedrim is fulfilled I 
Annas — Oh, I must embrace you for joy I Judas, thy name 
will take an honorable place in our records of the year. Even 
before the feast shall the Galilajan die ! 

Judas [terrified] — Die ? 

Annas — llis death is resolved upon. 

Judas — I will not be responsible for His life and for His 
blood. 

Annas — That is not necessary : He is in our power. 

Judas — I did not deliver Him to you for that end. 

Pharisee — Thou hast delivered Him, the rest is our business. 
Judas — Woe is me ! What have I done? Shall He die? 
No ! I did not desire that. I will not have it ! [He hastens 
away. ] 

Pharisee [jeering at him] — Thou mayest wish it or not, 
but He must die. 

Scene III. 

The same without Judas. Directly after., enter upon the balcony 
Christ, Selpha, the leader of the Band and the Temple 
Guard, Servants, Malchus, and Balbus. The Band 
remains underneath. 

Priest — High Priest, the Prisoner is on the threshold. 
Annas — Let Him be brought before me. 

Selpha appears with Christ. 

Annas — Have ye brought Him alone prisoner? 

Balbus — His followers dispersed themselves like frightened 
sheep. 

Selpha — We found it not worth the trouble of apprehend- 
ing them. Nevertlieless Malchus nearly lost his life. 
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AnnoA — What happened ? 

Selpha — One of His followers, with a drawn sword, smote 
him, and cut off his ear. 

AnnaB — How ? But there is no mark of it. 

Balbm \mockin^'\ — The magician has conjured it back upon 
him again. 

Annas — What sayest thou about it, Malchus ? 

Malehus [^gravely'^ — I cannot explain it. A wonderful thing 
has happened to me. 

Annas — Has the Deceiver perchance also bewitched thee ? 
[To Jesus.] Tell me, by what power hast Thou done this ? 
[Chhist is silent.'\ 

Selpha — Speak, when Thy High Priest questions Thee I 

Annas — Speak ! Give an account of Thy disciples, and of 
Thy teaching, which Thou hast spread abroad in the whole of 
Judaea, and with which Tliou hast seduced the people. 

Christ — I spake openly to the world ; I ever taught in 
the Synagogue and in the Temple, and in secret have 1 said 
nothing. Why askest thou me ? Ask them which heard me, 
what I have said unto them ; behold, they know what 1 said. 

Balhus [strikes Jesus] — Answerest Thou the High Priest 

so ? 

Christ — If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil ; but 
if well, why smitest thou me ? 

Annas — Wilt Thou still defy us, when Thy life and death 
are in our power? 1 am weary of this wicked wretch ! 

Balhus [to Christ who is led axvay'\ — Wait awhile. Thy 
obstinacy will give way. 

Annas — I will betake myself for a while to repose, or rather 
to quiet reflection as to how that which is happily begun may 
be brought to an end. In any case I shall receive the summons 
to the Sanhedrim early in the morning. [Exeunt omnes. 

Scene IV. 

Christ in the midst of the Band op Men. 

'Men [to Selpha, who leads Jesus] — Hal is His business 
already over ? 

Selpha — His defense went badly. 

Balhus — It was, however, worth a good blow on the face 
to Him. 
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SelpTia — Take Him now, and away with Him to tha palace 
of Caiaphas. 

Band of Men — Away with Him March ! 

Balhus — Be joyful ! from Caiaphas Thou wilt have a still 
better reception. 

Band of Men — There will the ravens already sing about 
Thy ears. 

Scene V. 

Peter and John before the house of Annas. 

Peter — How will it go with the dearest Master? O John, 
how sorrowful I am concerning Him ! 

John — Surely He will have had to suffer scorn and ill 
treatment here. I am very anxious to get near the house. 

Peter — All around, however, is so quiet. 

John — No noise is heard in the palace. Will they have led 
Him away again? 

Priest \coming out] — What do you want here at the palace 
in the night-time? 

John — Pardon, wo saw from afar a crowd of people going 
here through the Kedron gate, and we went after them to see 
what liad happened. 

Priest — They brought a Pi*isoner, but He has already been 
sent to Caiaphas. 

John — 'Vo Caiapha.s? Tlien wo will go away at onee. 

Priest — It will be as well for yon, otherwise I would have 
you taken up as night brawlers. 

Peter — We will raise no conunotion and go away quietly. 

[Exeunt. 

Priest [looking after them] — Are they perchance followers 
of the Galilsean ? If I only knew! However, they will not 
escape our people if they go to Caiaphas’ palace. The whole 
following must be destroyed, otherwise the people will never 
be brought into subjection. [Exit. 


ACT IX. 

Jesus before Caiaphas. 

Prologue. 

Before enraged enemies, now His judges, stands the Lord, veiled in 
silence. Patiently He hears aM the accusations and lies, even the 
sentence of death. As once Naboth, tftough innocent, was persecuted 
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and condemned through false witness as a blasphemer of God, so 
also He whose onhj fault is — Truth, Love, Beneflcence, Soon shall 
ye see Him surrounded by inhuman servants, given up as a mark to 
the brutality of scorn, spitefully entreated amidst wild laughter. In 
patient Job, laden with reproach even by his friends in his deepest 
trouble, ye see foreshadowed the heavenly meekness of the beloved 
Saviour, 

Chorus — 

How sore my heart doth bleed! 

^Fore judgment stands the Holiest. 

The (iriiiies of sinners He must bear; 

Betrayed and scorned, smitten and bound. 

Whose eyes will not be full of tears ? — 

From Annas, dragged to ('aiaphas — 

What must He suffer there, alas ! 

See here in type this suffering fresh. 

First Tableau: The Death of Naboth. 

Let Naboth die ! To death with him ! 

He hath Vdasphemed the(‘, C) King ! 

And God ! — from Israel cast him out! 

Thus foaming cry the sland’rous tongues, 

By Jezebel, the wicked Queen, 

Paid for their false and evil (^ith. 

Alas! with death they vengeance take 

On that which Naboth ne’er had done; 

The vineyard tlien upon the King 

By wicked rogues is then bestowed. 

Of this world Tis an image true, 

So goes it often e’en to-day 
The poor and gentle lamb doth fall 

To the strong w'olf an easy prey. 

Ye mighty gods of this poor earth — 

For weal of men above them placed — 

Forget not, ^niid your duties’ round, 

The invisible Judge of all. 

Before Him all the sons of men 
Are equal, be they poor or rich. 

Noble or born of beggar race; 

He cares for righteousness alone. 
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Second Tableau : The Affliction of JOB* 

Behold the man ! a skeleton, 

A fright — of nature loathsomeness I — 

To cheek and lips how fearfully 
Only the withered skin adheres ! 

Behold the man ! the putrid wounds 

No whole part in his body leave. 

Corruption flows from every sore, 

And rottenness devours his bones. 

Behold the man ! A Job in pain, 

Ah, whom doth he not move to tears ? 

His friends and e’en his wife make sport. 

Before him mocking at his woe. 

Behold the man ! 

Yet who may call him still a man? 

From head to foot his body now 
Despoiled of every grace is seen. 

Behold the man I 

O eyes ! weep warmest tears of grief. 

Ah, Jesu — Thou a man no more ! 

The scorn and jest of men is He. 

Behold the man I 

O all ye moved and grieved hearts I 
Ah Jesu, Jesu, Son of God, 

Becomes the scovti and jest of knaves 
Amid His endless strife of pain. 

Behold the man ! 

Scene I. 

Band of Men. Chkist led through the streeU. 

Band of Men \making a noise] — Thou wilt become a spec- 
tacle — a spectacle to the whole nation ! 

Balbm — Hurry Thyself I Thy followers are quite ready. 
They wish to proclaim Thee King of Israel. 

Band of Men — Thou hast often dreamed of it, hast Thou 
not? 

Selpha — Caiaphas the High Priest will now interpret this 
dream for him. 
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Balbus — Hearest Thou ? Caiaphas will announce to Thee 
Thy exaltation. 

Band of Men [with laughter] — Yes, Thine exaltation be- 
tween heaven and earth ! 

Selpha — Look out, ye fellows 1 There, throiigh Pilate’s 
tower, lies our nearest way to the castle of Caiaphas. Station 
yourselves there in the outer court until further action. 

Band of Men — Thy orders shall be carried out. [Exeunt, 


Scene II. 

Caiaphas in his sleeping-chamber. Enter Pkiests and 

Pharisees. 

Caiaphas — The happy beginning promises us speedy accom- 
plishment of our w'ishes. I thank you, noble mem hers of the 
Sanhedrim, for your zealous and prudent cooperation ! 

Priest — The highest thanks are due to our High Priest. 

Caiaphas — Let us now pursue our path without delay! 
All is prepared beforehand. The Council will bo immediately 
assembled, the necessary witnesses have been brought. I will 
now at once begin the trial of the Prisoner. Then judgment 
will be given and care taken for its execution. Trust me, my 
friends 1 I have conceived a plan for myself and hope to carry 
it out. 

All — The God of our fathers bless every action of our High 

Priest I 


Scene III. 

The Band op Men bring in Christ. The false Witnesses. 

Selpha [the leader of the Band] — Venerable High Priest, 
here is the Prisoner. 

Caiaphas — Bring Him nearer, that I may look Him in the 
face. 

Selphg — Stand forth, and show respect here to the House 
df the Sanhedrim. 

Caiaphas — Thou art then He who hadst tlie fancy to wish 
to bring about the downfall of our synagogue and of the law of 
Moses ? Thou art accused of stirring up the people to disobe- 
dience, of despising the holy traditions of the fathers, of many 
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times transgressing the Divine command of keeping the Sabbath 
holy, and of many blasphemous words and deeds against God. 
There are here worthy men, who are ready to uphold the truth 
of these complaints with their witness. Listen to them, and 
then Thou mayest defend Thyself if Thou canst. 

First Witness — I can testify before God that this man has 
stirred up the people, while He lias openly denounced the mem- 
bers of the Council and the Scribes as hypocrites, raging wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, blind leaders of the blind, and has said that 
no one is to follow them. 

Second Witness — 1 also witness to this, and can add besides 
that He has forbidden the people to pay tribute to Caesar. 

First Witness — Yea, at least He has let fall ambiguous words 
concerning it. 

Caiaphas — What sayest Thou to that ? Thou art silent ? 

Third Witness — J have often seen how He with His disci- 
ples has, in defiance of the law, gone to table with unwashen 
hands, how He was wont to have friendly intercourse with pub- 
licans and sinners, and went into their houses to eat with them. 

Other Witnesses — This we also have often seen. 

Third Witness — I have heard from trustworthy people that 
He ev'en spake with Samaritans, and indeed dwelt with them a 
whole day. 

First Witness — I was also an eye-witness of how He did on 
the Sabbath what by God's law is forbidden, and fearlessly 
healed the sick. Ho has enticed others to break the Sabbath. 
And He has also commanded a man to carry his bed to his 
house. 

Oaiaphas — What hast Thou to reply to this evidence ? Hast 
Thou nothing to answer to it ? 

Third Witness — Thou hast (I was present) taken upon Thy- 
self to forgive sins, which belongs only to God. Thou hast also 
blasphemed God ! 

First Witness — Thou hast called God Thy Father, and hast 
dared to declare that Thou art One with the F ather. Thou hast 
also made Thyself e(]ual to God. 

Second Witness — Thou .hast exalted Thyself abovg our fore- 
father Abraham : Thou didst say that before Abraham was Thou 
already art. 

Fourth Witness — Thou hast said, “ I am able to destroy the 
Temple of God and to build it in three days.” 

Fifth Witness — I have heard Thee say, “ I will destroy this 
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Temple, which is made with hands, and within three days I will 
build another, made without hands.” 

Caiaphaa — Thou hast then extolled Thyself as a superhu- 
man Divine authority I These are heavy accusations, and they 
are witnessed according to the law. Answer, if Thou canst I 
Thou thinkest to be able to save I'liyself through silence. 
Thou darest not to acknowledge before the fathers of the peo- 
ple that which Thou hast taught before the people. Or darest 
'Phou? Hear then: I, the High Priest, adjure Thee by the 
living God ! say, art Thou the Messiah, the Son of the most 
High God ! 

Christ — Thou hast said it, 1 am. Nevertheless 1 .say unto 
yoii. Hereafter ye shall see the Sou of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. 

Caiaphaa — He hath blasphemed God ! What need we any 
further witnesses ? Yc have heard the blasphemy I What think 
ye? 

All — He is guilty of death ! 

Caiaphaa — He has been unanimously declared guilty of 
death. Yet not 1, and not the Sanhedrim, but the law of God 
itself declares the judgment of death upon Him. Ye teachers 
of the law, 1 require you to reply, what saith the holy law of 
him who is disobedient to the autbority ordained of God? 

First Priest [re,a(1a'\ — “The man that will do presumptu- 
ously, and will not hearken unto the priest that standeth to min- 
ister there before the Lord thy God, or unto the judge, even 
that man shall die : and thou shalt put away the evil from 
Israel.”! 

Caiaphaa — What doth the law ordain concerning him who 
profancth the Sabbath ? 

Second Priest. [reads'] — “Ye shall keep the Sabbath there- 
fore, for it is holy unto you : every one that dehleth it shall 
surely be put to death : for whosoever doetli any work therein, 
that .soul shall be cut off from his people.”^ 

Caiaphaa — IIow doth the law punish a blasphemer? 

Third Priest [reads] — “ Speak unto the children of Israel, 
saying,. Whosoever curseth his God shall bear his sin. And he 
■ that blasphemeth the name of the Lord he shall surely be put 
to death ; all the congregation shall certainly stone him, as 
well the stranger as he that is born in the land.” ® 

Caiaphaa^ — Thus is judgment declared upon this Jesus of 
^ Deut. xvii. 12. * Ex. xxi. 14. * Lev. xxi. 16, 10. 
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Nazareth, declared according to the law, and it shall be carried 
out as soon as possible. Meanwhile I will have the Condemned 
safely kept. Lead Him away ! Guard Him, and with the 
morning dawn bring Him to the great Sanhedrim. 

Selpha — Come on then, Messiah! We will show Thee 
Thy palace. 

Balbm — There Thou wilt receive due homage. 

[ They lead Him away. 


SCKNB IV. 

Caiaphas — We are near our end! Now, however, deter- 
mined steps are necessary ! 

All — We will not rest till He be brought to death. 

Caiaphas — With the break of day let us reassemble. Then 
shall the judgment be conlirined by the whole assembled Coun- 
cil, and the Prisoner shall be hereupon immediately brought 
before Pilate in order that ho may enforce it, and so cause it to 
be carried out. 

Priests — May God soon set us free from our Enemy ! 

[Exeunt omnes. 


Scene V. 

Judas — Fearful forebodings drive me hither and thither. 
That word in the house of Annas — He must die ! Oh I that 
word pursues me everywhere ! No ! they will not carry it so 
far ! It were liorrible — and I — tlie guilt of it ! Here in the 
house of Caiaplias I will inquire how matters stand. Shall I 
go in ? I can no longer bear them, these uncertainties, and I 
am terrified of attaining certainty, but it must' come some time I 
[He goes tw.] 


Scene VI. 

Night. Hall in the house of Caiaphas. The maids Sarah 
and Hagar, with a Band oe Men. The Serva'nts lie 
around a large brazier of coals. John and Peter, later 
Selpha, with Christ. 

Hagar [to John, who stands at the entrance'] — John, comest 
thou also hither in the middle of the night ? Come in, then. 
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Here canst thou warm thyself. Will not ye, men, willingly 
make a little room for this young man ? 

Band of Men — Yea, truly, come in, then ! 

John — Good Hagar, there is yet a companion with me; 
might he not also come in ? 

Hagar — Where is he? Let him come in. Wherefore 
should he stand without in the cold? [John goes to Peter, 
who is standing at one side, but returns alone. Now, where is 
he ? 

John — He is standing on the threshold, but dares not come 
in. 

Hagar — Come in, good friend, be not afraid. 

Band of Men — Friend, come thou also here to us. Warm 
tliyself. [Peter timidly approaches the fire. 

Servant — We still see and hear nothing of the Prisoner. 

Band of Men — How much longer must we wait here? 

Second Servant — Probably He will come from the audience 
as one condemned to death. 

First Servant — I marvel if His disciples will not also be 
sought for. 

Band of Men [laughing'\ — That were a fine piece of work, 
if they were all to be taken prisoners. 

Second Servant — It would not be worth while. If the 
Master be once out of the way the Gali]a3ans would take flight 
and no longer allow themselves to be seen in .Jerusalem, 

First Servant — Hut at least the one who in the garden took 
to his weapon and cut off Malchus’ ear ought to receive sharp 
chastisement. 

Band of Men — Yea, for it is said, “ An ear for an ear ! ” 

First Servant — Ila, ha, ha ! but tlie rule does not apply 
here, for Malchus has got his ear back. 

Hagar \to Peter] — I have been observing thee for some 
time. If I mistake not, thou art one of the disciples of the 
Galilaean? Yea, yea, thou art. 

Peter — I? No — I am not. Woman, I know Him not, 
neither know I what thou sayest. [//c tries to slip away and 
passes rt,ear Sarah.] 

Sarah — Behold this fellow was also with Jesus of 
Nazareth I 

Several — Art thou also one of His disciples? 

Peter — I am not, on my soul I I know not the man. 

\_The cock crows. 
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Third iSkrwni — R«hol(J this naao ! of; a truth h© aJsu to^sf 
with Him ! 

Peter — I know not what ye have to do with me. Wlwt is 
this moiD to. me ? 

Several — Surely thou art one of them, for thou art a Glalin 
laan, and thy speech bewruyeth thee. 

Peter- May God bo my witness that I know not. this man 
of whom ye speak ! [The cook crowa the aeeond time. 

Fourth Servant — What, did I not see thee in the garden 
with Him wlieu my cousin Malchus had his ear struck off? 

Band of Men [at the fire^ — Make yourselves ready, they 
are bringing in the Prisoner. 

SkIjPIIA appears rvith Cukist. 

Second Servant-^ Now, how have things gone ? 

Selpha — He is couflemned to doatb. 

Band (f Men [mockimj^ — Poor King ! 

[Christ looks sorrowfully upon Peter. 

Selpha — Onwards, comrades, until the morning dawn we 
must watch Him. 

Second Servant — Come, He will beguile the time for us. 

[JSxaunU 


Scene VII. 

Peter Ah, dearest Mastcir, how deeply have I fallen ! 0 

weak, O wretched man ! Thee,, my most loving Friend and 
Teacher, I. Itave denied — three times have I denied Thee: for 
whom I promised to die. Oh, I know not how I could sos terribly 
have forgotten myself ! Accursed be my shameful betrayal ! 
May my heart be ever filled with sorrow for ibis despicable 
cowardice ! Lord, my dearest Lord, if T'hou hast still grace left 
for me, grace tor a faithless one, O grant it, grant it even to 
me ! even now hearken to the voice of my repentant heart. Alasi, 
the sin has been committed ; I can nevermore undo it, but ever, 
ever will I weep and repent over it; never, never more will I 
leave Thee I O Thou most full of goorlness. Thou wilt not 
cast me out? Thou wilt not despise my bitter repentance? 
No ; the gentle compassionate glance with which Thou didst 
look on me, thy deeply fallen disciple, assures me that Thou 
wilt forgive me. This hope I have in Thee, O best of Teachers. 
And the whole love of my heart shall from thia moment belong 
to Thee, and keep me most closely united to Thee. Noth- 
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nothing shall be able ever again to separate me from 
Thee! [Mxit. 

Jhhn — Where can Peter be gone? Hath any mischance 
befallen him? Perchance I shall light upon him on the road. 
I will now go to Bethany. But what will thy heart feel, most 
beloved Mother, when I shall relate all to thee ! O Judas, what 
a fearful deed thou hast accomplished ! 

Scene VIII. 

Christ in the midst of the Band oe Men, sitting upon, a chair. 

Servants [one after another'\ — Is not this throne too mean 
for Thee, great King? — Hail to Thee, new-born ruler! But 
sit more firmly, else mightest Thou perchance fall down, [lie 
pushes Jesus doivn.'\ Thou art verily also a Prophet. Then 
say, great Elias [lie strikes //m], who is ho tjiat smote I'hee? 

— Was it I? [He also strikes Mim.'\ Hoarest thou nothing? 
[lie shakes Ilim.'\ Slecpest Thou? — He is deaf and dumb. 
A line Proi)het ! [He pushes Him down from the chair so that 
He falls at fall length.'\ Alas, alas, our King has tumbled from 
His throne 1 — What is to be done now ? we have no King left ! 

— Thou art really to be pitied. Thou great Miracle-worker ! — 
Come, lot us help Him up again upon His throne! [They 
raise 7/i'w.] Get up, mighty King ! Receive anew our homage ! 

Messenger from Oaiaphas [entering'^ — Now, how goes it 
with the new King? 

Band of Men — He speaks and prophe.sies not ; we can do 
nothing with Him. 

Messenger — The High Priest and Pilate will soon make 
Him speak. Caiaphas sends me to bring Him before him. 
Selpha — Up, comrades ! 

Servant [takes Jesus by the — Get up; Thou hast 

been King long enough. 

All — Away with Thee, Thy kingdom has come to an end ! 

ACT X. 

The Despair of JuDAS. 

Prologue. 

Wherefore wanders Judas thus maiUy abroad ? Alas! he is tortured 
by the pain of an evil conscience. Blood-guiltiness lies tq^oyi his 

VOL. XXVIII. — 6 
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«<ml, he roams about in fiery torment. — the wages of sin. Weep^ 
O JudaSy for what thou hast committed ! Oh, blot out thy guilt with 
tears of penitence ! In lowly hope eidreat for grcwe I Yet doth the 
door of salvation stand open to thee. Woe, alas ! Bitterest remorse 
tortures him indeed, but through the darkness no ray of hope shines 
on him. “ Too great ! too great is my sin ! ” he exclaims with Cain, 
the fratricide. Like him, comfortless and unrepentant, wild despair 
and horror seize upon him. That is the last wages of sin. This 
fate doth it urge on. 

Chorus — 

“ Woe to that man,” so spake the Lord, 

“ By whom I am betrayed. 

It had been better for that man 
If he had ne’er been born.” 

And now this woe, which Jesus spake, 

Follows on th’ Iscariot’s steps ; 

’Twill be poured out in measure full. 

The blood he sold for vengeance cries 

Aloud: — by gnawing conscience scourged, 

Whipt by each Fury’s frantic rage. 

He now runs raving to and fro, 

And finds no rest for evermore. 

Till he, alas ! torn by despair, 

Casts from him in bewildered haste 

The load intol’rable of life. 

Tableau: The Death of Abel. 

Thus Cain, too, flies. Whither, alas ! 

Thou canst not from thyself escape. 

Thou bear’st Avithin thee pains of hell ; 

And hast’nest thou from place to place. 
Unceasingly the scourge is plied. 

Where’er thou art, the scourge is there; 

Thou never canst outrun thy pain. 

This shall the sinners’ mirror be ; 

For if revenge come not to-day — 

Yet Heaven on credit still can go; 

So falls the double judgment sore 

Upon their heads the morrow mom. 
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Scene I. 

Judas \alone\ — My fearful foreboding has then become a 
horrible certainty, Caiaphas has condemned the Master to death, 
and the Council has concurred in his judgment. It is over 1 
no hope, no deliverance left. If the Master had willed to save 
Himself, He would have made them feel His might a second 
time in the garden. Now He will do it no more. And what 
can I do for Him, I, miserable I, who have delivered Him into 
their hands! They sluill have the money again — the blood 
money : they must give me my Master back again I Yet — will 
He be saved thereby? () vain hope! They will scorn me, I 
know it ! Accursed syiiagt)gue ! thou hast seduced me through 
thy messengers, hast hidden thy bloody design from mo until 
thou hadst Him in thy clutches. I will have no part in the 
blood of the Innocent ! . [^Exit. 


Scene IT. 

The Sanhedrim. 

Caiaphas — I thought, O fathers, that T could not wait till 
morning to send the Enemy of the synagogue to His death. 

Annas — I also could get not a moment’s rest, for eagerness 
to hear the judgment j)ronounccd. 

All — It is pronounced. lie shall and must die ! 

Caiaphas — I will now have the Criminal brought in again 
in order that ye may all be convinced of His being guilty of 
death. 


Scene III. 

Judas, hastening in. 

Judas — Is it true? Have ye condemned my Master to 
death ? 

Rdbhi — Why dost thou force thyself in here unsummoned? 
Be off ! Thou wilt be called if thou art wanted. 

Judajf — I must know it. Have ye condemned Him? 

’ All — He must die ! 

Judas — Woe, woe, I have sinned! I have betrayed the 
Righteous ! O ye, ye bloodthirsty judges, ye condemn and 
murder the guiltless 1 

All — Peace, Judas, or — 
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Judas — No peace for me for evermore ! No peace for you I 
The blood of the Innocent cries for vengeance ! 

Oaiaphas — What makes thee orazy? Speak, but Apeak 
with I'everenoe. Thou standest before the Sanhedrim. 

Judas- — Ye are resolved to give Him up to death who is 
pure from all guilt. Ye dare not ! I protest against it ! Y« 
have made me a traitor. Your accursed pieces of silver — 

Annas — Thou didst th^'^self make the offer and eomclude 
the bargain — 

Priest — Recollect tliyself, .Judas ! Thou hast received what 
thou didst desire. And if thou beliavest thyself quietly, then 
mayest thou still — 

Judas — I will have nothing more ! I tear your shameful 
treaty in pieces! (live up the Innocent One ! 

JlaMri—Uii off, madman ! 

Judas — I demand the Innocent One back again I My hand 
shall 1)0 pure from the blood — 

Rabbi — What, thou infamous ti’aitor, thou wilt prescribe 
laws to the Sanhedrim ! Know this ! Thy Master must die,, 
and thou hast delivered Tlim to death. 

All — lie must die ! 

Judas [^with staring eyes'\ — Die ? I am a traitor I \_JBreak’- 
ing out udldlg.'\ Then may ten thousand devils from hell 
tear me in pieces ! May they grind me to powder! Here, yn 
bloodhounds, take your curse, your blood money ! ' 

[//e throws down the hag^ 

Caiapdias — Why didst thou let thyself be used for a trans- 
action which thou hadst not weighed beforehand? 

All — See thou to it. 

Judas — Then my soul shall be damned, my body burst 
asunder, and ye — 

All — Silence, and take thyself hence ! 

t/tedas — Ye aahall be dragged with me irrto tlie abyss of 
hell ! [Jle rushes »uU 


SCENK IV. 

Gaiaphas \^after a pause] — A fearful man ! 

Annas — I had some foreboding of it. 

Priest — It is bis own fault. 

Gaiaphas — 'He has betrayed bis Friend, we prosecute jowt 
E nemy. 1 stand fast in my resolve, and if thero ‘he one 'heore 
who is of another mind, let him stand up. 
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“No ! W'bttt is detetTnined, lot it be oart^ied -out ! 

Oaiaphaa — What sl>all we do with this money ? As blood 
money it may not be put into the treasury of God. 

Priest-^ A burying-place icfv strangers is wanted. With 
this money a field for it could be bought. 

Caiaphas — Is there such a one on sale? 

Priest — A potter in the city lias offered a piece of ground 
for sale, for just this price. 

Caiaphas — Go then and buy it. But now we will no longer 
.delay to pronounce the last sentence upon the Brisoner. 

Pabhi'-^\ will have flhii itnuiediately brought in. 

Annas — I shall see whether the scorn which He showed 
towards me has* yet left Him. It will be a true siitisfactiou to 
me to have a voice in the sentence — Let Him die. 

SCKNB V. 

(htKTST before the Sanhedrim. 

Selpha [^btingvnp in Jismus] **- Reverence the Council better 
than before. 

Caiaphas' — Lead Him into the midst. 

Stand forth ! [^He pushes the. Prisoner forward. 

Caiaphas — Jesus of Nazareth, dost Thou persist in the 
■words whidh Thou this night hast spoken before Thy judges? 

Armas — If Thou art the (Jirist, tell us. 

Christ- — If I tell you, ye will not believe : and if I also ask 
you, .ye will not answer me, nor let me go. Hereafter shall tho 
Son of man sit on the right hand of the power of God. 

All — Art Thou then the Son of God? 

Christ — Ye say that I am. 

Annas — It is enough. What need we any further witness? 

Priests and Pharisees [who were not present at the night Coun- 
'WZj“-We have now heard of His own mouth. 

Caiaphas — Fathers of the people of Israel ! it hehootes you 
now to determine the final sentence as to the guilt and the 
punishment of this man. 

AW— He is guilty of blasphemy ! He hath deserved death ! 

Caiaphas— W q will accordingly lead Him before the judg- 
ment-seat of Pilate. 

All — Yea, away with Him ! Let Him die 1 

must, however, be first informed about 
the matter in order that lie may publish the sentence ibefore the 
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feast. [He sends a Rabbi and two other members of the Council 
to Pilate.] This day will indeed save the religion of our 
fathers and exalt the honor of the synagogue, so that the eclio 
of our renown may resound to our latest descendants. Lead 
Him away, we follow ! 

All — Death to the Galilsean 1 

Scene VI. 

The Three Messengers of the Sanhedrim before Pilate’s hjouse. 

liahhi — At length we breathe more freely, we have been 
insulted long enough. 

First Priest — It was full time. His following is already very 
large. 

liahhi — Now tliere is nothing more to fear from Him. The 
traders luive to-day sliown the most praiseworthy activity, in 
order t(» gain for us a crowd of determined folk. Ye will see : 
if it comes to anything, these will give the tone decidedly. The 
weak-minded will consent with them, and the followers of the 
Nazarene will lind it well to be silent and to withdraw themselves. 

First PrieM — How shall we bring our request before Pilate ? 
We must not enter the Jmiise of the heathen to-day, else we 
shall be unclean to eat the Passover. 

liahhi — We will have the j)etition delivered through his 
people. [^ICnocks at the door. To Pilate’s Servant, who comes 
out.'\ ’Fhe High Priest sends us to petition the sublime repre- 
sentative of Cajsar that he would permit the Council to appear 
before him, and to bring a Criminal before him for ratification 
of His sentence. 

Servant — I will at once give the message. \_Exit. 

First Priest — It is sad that we must knock at a heathen’s 
door in order to fulfill the claims of the holy law. 

Rahhi — Courage ! When once our domestic Enemy is out 
of the way, who knows if we shall soon get rid of this stranger? 

Second Priest — O that I coidd see the day which will bring 
freedom to the children of Israel ! 

Servant [t'eturnituf^ — The (iovernor greets you. You are 
to announce to the High Priest that Pilate is ready to receive’ 
the petition of the Sanhedrim. 

liahhi — Accept our thanks. 

Second Priest [as they are going'\ — Pilate will surely assent 
to the demand of the Sanhedrim ? 
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Mabbi — He must ! How can he stand out when the San- 
hedrim and the whole people require the death of this man ? 

JFirst Priest — What does the life of a Galilcean matter to 
the Governor? Kven to please the High Priest, which is worth 
much to him, he will not hesitate to allow the execution. 

\_Exeunt. 


Scene VII. 


The end of Judas. A woody scene. 

Judas — Whither shall I go to hide my infamy? No for- 
est darkness is secret Ciiougli, no rocky cavern deej) enough ! 
Swallow me up, O earth ! Alas, my Master, best of all men, 
have I sold — delivered Him up to ill treatment, to the most 
agonizing death! How gracious was He even towards me ! 
How He comforted me when gloomy misery often oppressed 
my soul ! How lovingly did He remiiid me and warn me, even 
when already I l)rooded over my treachery ! Execrable covet- 
ousness, thou alone hast seduced me ! Alas, now no longer a 
disciple, never dare I again come into the presence of one of 
the brethren! An outcast — everywhere hated and abhorred 
even by those who led mo astray — I wander about alone with 
this glowing fire in my heart! Alas, if 1 could only dare again 
to behold His countenance, 1 might cling to Him, the only 
Anchor of hope! but He lies in prison, is perchance already 
put to death through the fury of His enemies — ah, no! 
through my guilt! Woe is me — me, the offscouring of man- 
kind ! For me there is no hope, my crime can no longer bo 
repaired by any penitence ! Ib; is (hiad, and I am His mur- 
derer I Unhappy hour, Avhen my mother bore me ! Shall I 
any longer bear these tortures? No, I will not go a step 
further! Here will I breathe thee out, accursed life ! Let the 
most miserable of all fruit hang on this tree ! [iZij tears off 
his girdle.'] Ha! come, thou serpent, twist round me ! strangle 
the traitor I [^He prepares for suicide. The curtain falls. 


ACT XI. 

CuitlST before PiLATE. 

Pkoloo ue. 

Hardly were the words heard, Death to Him, the Enemy of Moses !’* 
than they are taken up by many voices. Thirstimj with tiger-thirst 
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for the Gentile eentmce, ye gather tumultuously together, take coun- 
sel unwearyingly, bring accusation upon accusation, impatiently ex- 
pecting the sentence of condemnation. So once against Daniel the 
thousand-voicexl ci'y arose : “ He has destroyed Baal / Avoay with 
him to the lions' den! He shall be their prey!" Alas! when de- 
ceiving misconceptions have found entrance into the human heart, 
man is no longer himself. Injustice becomes to him virtue, whilst 
he hates and Jights against virtue. 

Chorus — 

“He hath blasphemed God I 
We need no witness more. 

(Condemned to death 
By law is He ; ” — 

So rages the Sanhedrim. 

“Up! we will hence to Pilate, 

Bring our complaints before him, 

Sentence of death force from him.” 

Tableau: Daniel accused before Darius. 

Look well on this dumb picture : — 

As Daniel erst at Babylon, 

God’s Son they falsely now accuse. 

“ Foe of the gods is Daniel ! 

O King, hear thou thy people’s plaint: 

Great Bel hath he destroyed — 

The priests and dragon hath he slain. 

Furious before thy throne 
Appears all Babylon. 

The people’s wrath wilt thou escape ? 

Then give to death the gods’ great foe. 

Death to him ! Death alone, O King, 

Will reconcile our gods to us.” 

So hastes the wicked Sanhedrim 
In furious rage to Pilate, 

E’en as those wretches once had done ; 

And with wild tumnlt they make suit, 

With tiger’s rage and lion’s wrath. 

That Innocence to death be brought. 

0 Envy ! Satan’s offspring vile, 

What wilt thou not begin — or dare. 

To satisfy thy rancorous spite ? 
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To thee naught holy is, or good ; 

All thou (lost sacrifice to rage, 

And to thy wicked will. 

Woe to him whom this passion fierce 
Draws to itself with serpent-chains I 
’(rainst envious desires, 

0 brothers, be upon your guard! 

Nor ever let this vii)er-broo(l 

Nestle within your hearts. 

SOENK I. 

Before Pilate’s House. On the left the Sanhedrim., the Traders 
and Witnesses; on the right the Band of Men with Jesus. 

Band of Men [bringing forward] — Away with Thee 

to death, false Prophet ! — Ha ! Doth it terrify Thee, that 
Thou wilt not come forward? 

Selpha — Drive Him on ! 

Band of Men — Must we carry Thee in our arms ? Get on ! 
Thy journey will not last much longer ! Only out to Calvary ! 
Thei'e, on the Cross, canst thou comfortably rest 1 

Caiaphas — Bo quiet I We wish to have ourselves an- 
nounced. [Theg are (piiet.] Ye members of the Sanhedrim I 
If the holy teaching inherited by us, if our honor, if the peace 
of the whole land be still dear to you, then consider well this 
moment ! It decides between us and that Deceiver! If ye be 
men in who.se veins still flows the blood of your fathers, then 
hear us I An imperishable monument will ye set up for your- 
selves. Be firm in your resolve ! 

The Sanhedrim — Long live our fathers ! Death to the 
Enemy of our nation ! 

Caiaphas — Do not rest till He be blotted out of the number 
of the living ! 

All — We will not rest ! 

Band of Men — Dearest Thou, O King, O Prophet ? 

• • Scene II. 

Pilate appears toith Attendants upon Ms balcony. 

Caiaphas [bowing] — Viceroy of the great Emperor of 
Rome 1 

AU Health and blessings attend thee I 
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Caiaphas — We have brought a man, by name Jesus, here 
before thy judgment-seat, that thou mayest have executed the 
sentence of death pronounced upon Him by the Sanhedrim. 

Pilate — Bring Him forth. What accusations bring ye 
against lliis man ? 

Caiaphns — If He were not a malefactor, wc would not have 
delivered Him up unto thee, but woidd have punished Him our- 
selves according to the order of our law. 

Pilate — Now — what evil deeds hath He committed? 

Caiaphas — He hath in manifold ways gravely offended 
against the holy law of Israel. 

Pilate — Then take ye Him and judge Him according to 
your law. 

.Annas -- He hath already been judged by the Sanhedrim 
and declared guilty of death. 

All the Priests — For according to our law He hath deserved 
death. 

Caiaphas — But it is not lawful for us to put any man to 
death. Therefore bring wc the demand for the fulfillment of 
the sentence before the Viceroy of the Emperor. 

Pilate — How can I deliver a man to death without I know 
his crime, and before I have convinced myself that the crime is 
worthy of death? What hath He done? 

Rabhi — The judgment of the Council against this man was 
given with one voice, and grounded upon an exact examination 
of His crime, 'rherefore it does not seem necessary that the 
noble Governor should give himself the trouble of a second 
inquiry. 

Pilate — What? Yc dare to suggest to me, who stand in 
the Emperor’s place, that I should be a bliml tool for the execu- 
tion of your resolve? That be far from me! I must know 
what law He hath transgressed, and in what manner. 

Caiaphas — We have a law, and by our law He ought to die, 
because He made Himself the Son of God. 

Annas — Therefore must we insist that He suffer the lawful 
punishment of death. 

Pilate — On account of such a speech, which at -worst is 
only the dream of a fanciful imagination, a Roman can find no 
one guilty of death. Who knows, too, if this Man be not the 
Son of some god ? If you have no other crime to lay to His 
charge, do not expect that I shall fulfill your desire. 

Caiaphas — Not merely against our holy law, but also against 
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the Emperor himself has this man been guilty of grave crimes. 
We have found Him an insurgent and a deceiver of the 
people. 

All — He stirreth up the people ; He is a rebel ! 

Pilate — I have indeed heard of One Jesus, who goeth about 
the land and teacheth and doeth marvelous works ; but never 
have I heard of any iusurrectioii stirred up by Him. If any- 
thing of the sort had happened, I should liave known it before 
you, since I am placed in this country for tlu; administration of 
peace, and am perfectly informed concerning the doings and 
practices of the Jews. .But say : when and where did He stir 
up an insurrection? 

Nathanael — He brings troops of people in thousands around 
Him, and just a short time ago, surrounded by such a crowd. 
Ho made a solemn entry into Jerusalem itself. 

Pilate — I know it, b»it nothing seditious was caused by it. 

Caiaphas — Is it not sedition when He forbids the people to 
give tribute to Ctesar? 

Pilate — Where is your proof? 

Caiaphas — Proof sullicient, since He gives Himself out for 
the Messiah, the King of Israel ! Is not that a challenge for 
the downfall of the Emperor? 

Pilate — I marvel at your suddeidy aroused zeal for the 
authority of (kesar. \_To Chuist.] Hearest 'I'hou what heavy 
complaints these bring against Thee? What answerest Thou? 
[Christ is silent. 

Caiaphas — Sec ! He cannot deny it. 

Priest — His silence is a confession of His crime. 

All \inakin(j a tinnult^ — Sentence Him, then! 

Pilate — Patience! there is time enough for that. I will 
take Him apax’t for a private hearing. [T’o his Attendants.] 
Perchance, when He is no longer alTright(,‘d by the crowd and 
the fury of His accusers. He will speak and answer me. Let 
Him be brought into the poi’ch. [^To the Servant.] Co ; my 
soldiers will take charge of Him. [2h the Members of the 
Council.] And ye — consider once again the ground, or want 
of gropnd, for your complaints, and examine well whether they 
do not perchance spring from an impure source. Let me then 
know your sentiments. [^Turns aivayfrom them.^ 

Rabbi \^going away^ — This is a troublesome delay. 

Caiaphas — Do not lose courage. Victory belongs to the 
steadfast I 
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Scene III. 

Christ brought forth upon the balcony, 

Pilate \to Christ] — Thou hast heard the accusation of the 
Council against Thee. Give me an answer thereto I Thou 
hast, they say, called Thyself the Son of God. Whence art 
Thou? [Christ is ailent.'] Speakest Thou not unto me? 
K no west Thou not that I have power to crucify Thee, and 
have power to release Thee? 

Christ — Thou couldat have no i)ower at all against me 
except it were given thee from above. Therefore he that deliv 
ered me unto thee hath the greater sin. 

Pilate — Frankly spoken ! \^To Christ.] Art 

Thou the King of the Jews? 

Christ — Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell 
it thee of me? 

Pilate — Am I a Jew? Thine own nation and the chief 
Priests hjive delivered 'Fhee unto me. TJa^y accuse Thee, that 
Thou hast desired to be the King of Israel. What hast Thou 
done ? 

Christ — My kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants light, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews ; but now is my kingdom not from 
hence. 

Pilate — Art Thou a King, then ? 

Christ — Thou sayest it. I am a King. To this end was I 
born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice. 

Pilate — What is truth ? 

Scene IV. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant — My lord, thy consort greeteth thee, and earnestly 
prays thee for the sake of thine own and her welfare that thou 
wouldst have nothing to do with that just man, who has been 
accused at thy judgment-seat. She has suffered anguish and 
terror this night in a fearful dream because of Him. 

Pilate — Go hence and tell her that she may* be without 
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anxiety. I will take no part in the attempts of the Jews, but 
rather do everything to save Him. 

Scene V. 

Pilate — [#o his Attendants] — I - would that I knew 
nothing of this matter. What think ye, my friends, of the 
complaints of the Jewish priests ? 

First Cowriter — They are only impelled by envy and jeal- 
ousy. The most passionate hatred expresses itself in their words 
and their mien. 

Second Courtier — The hypocrites pose as though they had 
the authority of the Emperor much at heart, while there is 
no question except of their own authority, which they believe- 
endangered through this famous Teacher of the people. 

Pilate — I think as you do. I cannot believe that this 
man hath any criminal plans in Ilis mind. There is some- 
thing so noble in His features and Ilis demeanor, — His words 
also exhibit such noble frankness and high endowments, that 
He ap|)ear8 to me to be far more a very wise man, perchance 
too wise, for these gloomy men to bear the light of His wisdom. 
And the sorrowful dream of my consort concerning Him? If 
perchance He were truly of a liigh origin? No ! I will by no 
means permit myself to meet the wishes of the priesthood. 
[To the Servant] — Let the High Priest again appear here, — 
and let the Accused be again led from the judgment-hall. 

[Exit the Servant. 


Scene VI. 

The Sanhedrim under the balcony. 

Pilate — Here ye have }'<nir Prisoner again. He is without 
fault. 

Annas — We have the Emperor’s word that our law shall 
be uprightly maintained. How can He bo found without guilt 
who trod under foot this same law ? 

Alb — He is guilty of death ! 

• Caiaphas — Is He not also punishable by the Emperor when 
He has maliciously injured that which the Emperor’s will has 
secured to us ? 

Pilate — r I have told you already ; if He hath committed 
anything against your law, then punish Him according to your 
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law, SO far as ye are authorized thereto. I cannot pronounce 
the sentence of death upon Him because I find nothing in Him 
which, after the law by whicli I have to judge Him, deserveth 
death. 

Caiaflias — If any one giveth himself out as a king, is he 
not a rebel ? Doth he not deserve the punishment of high 
treason — the punishment of death? 

Pilate — If this man hath called Himself a king, this am- 
biguous word merely doth not justify me in condemning Him. 
With us it is openly taught that every wise man is a king. 
But ye have brought forward no facts as to His usurping 
kingly power. 

Nathanael — Is it not fact enough when He stirreth Tip the 
people, teaching throughout all .Icwry, beginning from Galilee, 
where He first gathered followers together, to this place. 

Pilate — Hath Ho come out of Galilee? 

All — Yea, He is a Galihean. 

Hahhi — His home is Nazareth, in King Herod’s jurisdiction. 

Pilate — If that be so, I am spared the office of judge. 
Herod, the King of Galilee, has come hither to the Feast ; he 
may now judge his subject. Take Him away, and bring Him 
to llis King. He shall be conducted by my body-guard. 

[Exit with his Attendants. 

Caiaphas — Away, then, to Herod! With him who pro- 
fesses himself of the faith of our fathers shall we find better 
protection for our holy law. 

• All [to Christ] — An hour sooner or later! But Thou must 
come to it. To-day also ! [Exeunt omnes. 


ACT XII. 

Christ he/ore Herod. 

Prologue. 

He, the most loving, meets xeilh fresh outrages before Herod, because 
He does not Jlatteringh/ exercise the gifts of a seer before that vain 
prince, or xcork miracles. Therefore is Wisdo7n itself by fools 
despised as a fool, and arrayed in a tohite garment set forth as d 
spectacle for a short time to the mocking servants of the king. Sam- 
son, the dread hero-youth, novo bereft of eyesight and fettered, is 
laughed at and despised for his weakness by the Philistines. Yet, 
He who now seems weak will show forth strength. He who seems. 
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aoM down will shine forth in greatness. Above worthless scorn 
Virtue reigns sublime. 

Chorus — 

In vain within the judgment-hall shoots forth 
Wild hate, the glowing flames of cahunny. 

To meet them eomos the judge unwavering; 

The foe’s wrath breaks upon his steadfastness. 

Yet rest they not ! — Sadly we must follow Jesus to Herod. 
There, ah, with mournful hearts we see 
Fresh shame prepared for Him. 

Tableau : Samson making Sport for the Philistines. 
Chorus — 

See Samson : Sec how the strong hand 
The chains of slavery must bear ! 

The hero, wlio a thousand slew. 

Slave’s garb of scorn he now must wear. 

So dreadful once to enemies. 

He serves as aim for all their scorn; 

Philistines use him for their sport. 

Rejoice themselves in his decay. 

Thus also Jesu, (lod’s Son, stands. 

The gazing-stfick of haughty fools. 

Reviled, derided, in white robes. 

And overwhelmed with spite and scorn. 


Scenp: I. 

A hall: Herod and his Court. 

Herod — So they have the renowned magician .Jesus of 
Nazareth as Prisoner with them. Of a long season have I 
been desirous to see Him of whose works so much is spoken. 
I wdll prove His miraculous power. 

Courtier — He will surely be willingly ready, O King, to 
show fiorth His works to thee in order to gain thy favor against 
His accusers. 

Herod — They may bring their accusations before Pilate , 
I Iiave nothing to examine here, and nothing to pronounce- 

Courtier. — Perchance the Governor has sent them away, 
and now they seek to attain their end in another way. 
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Herod — I will not meddle with their pious squabbles, I will 
only see Him and prove His miraculous powers. 

Scene II. 

Christ eMers, led hy Soldiers. 

Caiaphas — Most mighty king ! 

All the Prieits — Hail and blessing ! 

Caiaphas — • The Sanliedrim has seized a Seducer and brings 
Him before the king for confirmation of the lawful punishment. 

Herod — How can I give judgment in a foreign territory? 
[IZh Christ.] (live us a proof of Thy learning: we will then, 
togetlier witli the people, honor Thee and believe on Thee. 

Priests — O King, let not thyself be led astray ! He is in 
covenant with Heelzcbub. 

Herod < — It is the same to me. Tell me, what did I dream 
• last night? [Christ is silent.'\ Perchance Thou canst inter- 
pret to mo my dream, [.//e relates it. Christ answers not.'\ 
Thou art not well skilled in this line of business? Then cause 
that this hall may suddenly become dark, change that roll 
there, which contains Thy sentence, into a serpent! [To his 
Courtiers.] He knows nothing and can do nothing. He is 
a fool, whom the applause of the people has made crazy. [To 
the Priests.] Let Him go! 

Oaiaphas — O King, tru.st Him not! He only pretends to 
be a fool in order to get a mild sentence from thee by artifice. 

Annas — Even the person of the King is in danger, for He 
has given Himself out as a king. 

Herod — Ho! As a king? As a king of fools! As such 
He deserves homage, therefore will I give Him a king’s robe 
and formally install Him as king of fools. [He makes a sign to 
a Servant.] 

Priests — Not so, He hath deserved death ! 

Oaiaphas — O King, think upon thy duty to punish the 
transgressor of the law ! 

Herod — What have ye exactly against Him ? 

Rabbi — He hath profaned the Sabbath ! - ., 

Nathanael — He liath blasphemed God ! 

Priest — He hath declared that He will destroy the Temple, 
and in three days will build it up. 

Herod — Well, He hath rightly proved Himself a king of 
fools. 
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Priett — He hath so far presumed, O King, as to call thee 
a fox. 

Herod — Then has he laid to my door a quality which 
entirely suits Himself. [A Servant coniee wHh a rohe.l Array 
Him ! Thus shall He play Ilis part amongst the people. 

Priests — 1 Ic shall die ! 

Herod — No, I will not shed the blood of so exalted "a king. 
Bring Him before the people, that they may marvel at Him to 
their heart’s desire. 

[2%e Soldiers lead Jesus away amidst mocking words. 
Scene HI. 

Caiaphas — Thou scest now, () King, that His mighty 
works are nothing but lies and deceit, by which He hath 
seduced the people ; give then thy sentence. 

Herod — My sentence is: He is a simple fellow, and not 
capable of the crime of which ye accuse Him. 

Caiaphas — O King, give heed that thou deceive not thyself. 

Herod — One must deal with fools as fools. My court of 
justice is over. 

Rabbi — So this has come to pass conccrni)ig the law, Mosc.s, 
and the prophets ! 

Herod — I hold by my sentence. I am weary, and will no 
longer meddle with the story. Pilate may decide according to 
the duty of his oflice. Offer him greeting and friendly saluta- 
tion from King Herod. \^Exeunt the Priests. 


Scene IV. 

Herod — I was mistaken. Imstead of a worker of miracles, 
I found a quite ordinary man. 

Courtier — How doth lying report know howto embellish 
things ! 

Herod — Friend, that is no .John. John .spake with a wis- 
dom and power which one was forced to esteem, but this Man 
is as dumb as a fish. 

Courtier — I am only surprised at the bitter hatred of the 
Priests against Him. 

Herod — If Pilate had found Him a state criminal, he 
would not have sent Him to me ; but enough of this wearisome 
matter: we w.ill make amends for lost time by better enter- 
tainment. 

VOL. xxvni. — 7 
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ACT XIII. 

The Scourging and Crown of Thoms. 

Prologue. 

Alas ! whai a sight here presents itself to oiir eyes, ever to be contemr 
plated by the disciples of Christ ! The body of the Lord wounded 
all over tvith innumerable blows of scourge, His head crowned with 
a sharp, thorny wreath! His countenance scarcely recognizable, 
running down toith blood! trho would not here shed a tear of in- 
most pity ? When, our father Jacob beheld the bloody coat of his 
beloved, how did he tremble and tccep, full of sorrow, giving way to 
heartrending cries of grief! IjCt vs also weep when we see the 
Divine Friend of our soul endure such things, for ah ! on account 
of our sins is He wounded and torn. 

Chorus — 

Not yet have they from raging ceased — 

Their thirst for vengeance is not stilled; 

Only on thoughts of murder broods 

The hand, with Satan’s hatred filled. 

Can naught e’er soften then these hearts? 

Not e’en a body, torn by scourge-strokes, 

Covered with wounds innum’rable ? 

Can sympathy by naught be waked ? 


First Tableau: Joseph’s Brethren bringing his Bloody Coat 

to Jacob. 


Chorus — 


Oh, what a scene of horrid dire! 

The coat of Joseph stained with blood, 
And Jacob’s aged cheeks arc wet 
With bitter tears of deepest grief. 


“Where is my Joseph ? Where my joy. 
In whose sweet eyes mine eyes find rest ? 
The blood is dripping from this coat, 
“The blood of Joseph — of my son. 


“ A wild beast must have mangled him, 
Torn him, my darling. Ah, alas ! 

Thee, Joseph, will I follow soon; 

My pain no comfort can assuage.” 
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Thus mourns he — thus doth he lament 
For Joseph — that he is no more. 

Thus Jesu’s body will be torn 
With wildest rage, 

His Precious Blood 

In streams from every wound will flow. 

Second Tableau: The Sacrifice of ISAAC. 

Abi'aham ! Abraliam ! slay him not 
Thy faith hath ” — thus saith 
Jehovah — “giv’n up thine only son: 

Thine now again — for nations’ weal shall live.” 

Within the thicket Abr’am saw 
A ram caught in the thorny shoots, 

He took and quickly offered it, 

Jehovah’s chosen sacrifice. 

This type shows a great mystery 
Still veiled in holy twilight gloom. 

As once Moriah’s sacrifice, 

With thorns crowned Christ will soon appear. 

The Thorn-crowned will for us His life 
An off ring give — the Father’s Will. 

Where can we ever find a love 
Which to this Love can equal be ? 

Scene I. 

Caiaphas, Annas, the Council, the Traders, and the Wit- 
nesses appear again, with Christ led by Soldiers, before 
Pilate’s home. 

Caiaphas — Now must we the more importunately challenge 
Pilate, and if ho docs not judge after our will, then shall the 
authority of the Emperor force the sentence from him. 

Annas — Shall I now in my old age see the synagogue 
destroyed ? Hut no ! with stammering tongue will I call for 
blood and death upon this Criminal, and then descend to my 
father’s sepulchre if I can see this Malefactor die upon the 
cross. 

Rahhi — We will sooner allow ourselves to be buried be- 
neath the ruins of the Temple than go back from our resolve. 
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Phariiees — We must not give it up until He be given up 
to dcatli. 

Caiaphas — He who does not stand by this resolution, let 
him be i)ul out of the synagogue. 

Annas — Let the curse of our fathers light upon him ! 

Caiaphas — Time presses, the day Avears on, now must all 
means be employed that even to-day before the feast our will 
be accomplished. 


Scene II. 

Pilate appears tvith attendants upon the balcony. 

Caiaphas — We bring the Prisoner once more before thy 
judgment-seat, and earnestly require His death. 

J*riests and Pharisees — We insist upon it ! He must die ! 

Pilate — Ye Iiavc brought this man unto me as one that 
pervertetli the people ! and behold, I, having examined Him 
before you, have found no fault in this man touching those 
things wlnu'eof ye accuse Him. 

Caiaphas — We stand by our accusation. He is a Criminal 
Avorthy of death I 

Priests — A Criminal against our law and against the 
Empenjr. 

Pilate — Heeauso He is a (lalihean, I have sent Him to 
Herod. Have ye then brought forward your accusations ? 

Caiaphas — Yea, Hero<l Avould decide nothing, because hero 
thou art in authority. 

Pilate — He also found nothing worthy of death in Him, 
therefore, in order to meet your demands, I Avill cause this man 
to be chastised with scourging ; but then release Him. 

Annas — That sufficeth not ! 

Caiaphas — I'lie law doth not aAvard to such a Criminal the 
punishment of scourging, but that of death. 

Priests — To deatli Avith Him! 

Pilate — Is your hatred against this man so deep and bitter 
that it cannot be satisfied by blood from His wounds? Ye 
force me to say openly to you that which I think. Movgd by 
ignoble passion, ye persecute Him, because the people are 
better inclined to Him than to you. I have long enough heard 
your hateful accusations, I Avill now hear the voice of the 
people. A countless multitude will soon asseipble here, in 
order, after ancient custom, to request the release of a prisoner 
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at the feast of the Passover. Then will it be shown whether 
your accusations are the expression of the people’s mind or 
only of your personal hatred. 

Caiaphaa [fiowa'a//] — It will be shown, O Governor, that 
thou unjustly thinkest evil of us. 

Priest — Truly, not hatred but lioly zeal for tlie law of God 
is it which moves us to desire His death. 

Pilate — Ye know of the murderer Barabbas, who lies in 
fetters, and of his evil deeds. I will give the people the choice 
between him and Jesus of Nazareth. Him whom tliey' desire, 
Ijim will I release. 

All — Release Barabbas unto us and crucify Jesus. 

Pilate — Ye are not the people, the people will speak for 
themselves, meanwhile 1 will chastise Him. [?b a Servant.] 
Let the soldiers lead Him away' and scourge Him after the 
Roman law. [To those around /»'»?..] Whatsoever He hath 
done amiss will thereby be sullieiently expiated, and perchanee 
the sight of the Scourged Gue may mitigate the wrath of His 
enemies. [Exit with attendants. 


Scene III. 

The PiiiEST.s, etc., beneath the empty balcony. 

Caiaphaa — Pilate appeals to the vf»i (!0 of the people. 
Good, we will aiipeal to the same. [To the 'I'kadeks and 
WlTNKS.SES.] Now, gallant Israelites, your time has come. 
Go hence into the streets of Jerusalem and summon your 
friends to come hither. Bring them togtitluu' in a close band ! 
Inflame them with the most fiery hatred against the Enemy of 
Mo.ses. Seek to win the weak-minded by the power of your 
words, and by promises. Terrify the followers of the Galihcan 
by a united outcry against them, by insult and storm, and, if 
it must be, through ill-treatment, so that none of them may 
dare to let themselves be seen here, much less to open their 
mouths. 

Traders and Witnesses — Wo will hasten hence and quickly 
return, each one at the head of an inflamed troop. 

Caiaphaa — We will all assemble in the street of the Sanhe- 
drim. [Exeunt the 'Fit A hers. The Priests call after them: 
Hail! true ^isciplea of Moses 

Caiaphas — Let us not now delay a moment ! Let us go to 
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meet the different bands to encourage them, and to inflame 
them ! 

Annas — From all the streets of Jerusalem we will then 
bring the assembled people before the judgment-hall. 

Rahhi — Since Pilate wishes to hear the voice of the people, 
let him hear it ! 

Caiaphas — Let him hear the cry of the nation with one 
voice. Release unto us Barabbas, and crucify the Galilaean I 
All — Release unto us Barabbas, and crucify the Galilaean ! 

[Exmnt. 


Scene IV. 

Christ stripped of His garments^ and His hands hound to a low 
pillar ; around Him the Soldiers. 

Soldiers [one after another']. — Now hath He enough. He is 
all running down with blood ! — Thou poor King of the Jews I — 
But what a King is that ? He bears no scepter in His hand, no 
crown upon His head ? — That can be mended. I Avill at once 
fetch the ensigns of tlie Jewish kingdom. [He brings a purple 
robe, the crown of thorns, and the reed.] Here! that is truly a 
most fair adornment fur tlie King of the .lews ! Thou didst 
not expect sucli honor, didst Thou ? — Come, let the purple 
robe fall around Thee ; but sit down, a Iving must not stand. 
And here is a fine pointed crown! [They put it on Him.] 
Show Thyself I [Laughter.] In order, however, that it fall 
not from His head, it must be fii’mly set on. Here, brothers, 
help me ! [Four soldiers take hold of the ends of two staves and 
press down the crown. Christ shrinks in pain.] Here is the 
scepter! — Now nothing more is wanting to thee. — What a 
King! [They kneel before Him.] Hail, mighty King of the 
Jews ! 

Servant of Pilate [coming in] — The Prisoner must immedi- 
ately be brought to the judgment-hall. 

Soldiers — Thou comest at a wrong time, thou haat dis- 
turbed us in the midst of our marks of reverence. Get up I 
They want to carry Thee about for a show. There will be 
rejoicing amongst the people of the Jews when their King 
appears before them in fullest pomp, 

[Exeunt with Jesus. 
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ACT XIV. 

Jesus condemned to Death. 

Prolog ub. 

The Redeemer stands forth an image of sorroto. Himself moved with 
compassion, Pilate brings Him forth. Hast thou then no pity, O 
befooled, deceived 2><‘o2)le '/ Xo! Seized u'ith. madness, they cry. 
Crucify Him ! They demand torture and death for the Holiest and 
pardon for the murderer Jiarabbas. O how differently did Josep)h 
once stand before the 2>eo2>le of Egy2>t ! Songs of gladness a)id jubi- 
lation sorinded in his ears; he was solemnly installed as the saviour 
of Egy})t. But around Him, the Saviour of the icorld, rages a 
deceived. 2W02}le, who rest not and cease not until the judge unvnll- 
ingly 2»'onounces : Take ye Him and crucify Him. 

Chorus — 

O see the King! See Him in seorn 
As inonareh — crowned — w'ith what a crown I 
And with what scepter in Ilis hand ! 

See Him in purple robe arrayed, 

Yea, and with crimson rays bedecked. 

Is that the festal garb of kings? 

Where is in Him the Codhead’s mark? 

Pehold the man I 

A worm — tlie scorn of hangman now. 

First Tableau: Josei’JI made Governor over Egypt. 

liehold the man ! 

Joseph is called to dignity — 

Kehold the man ! 

Jesii brought forth for sympathy. 

Loud shall it ring through Egypt’s coasts; 

“Live floseph long! both high and great!” 

A thousand times shall it resound: 

“ Father of Egypt ! — friend to all ! ” 

And all unite, both great and small, 

In our triumphant jubilee. 

Of Egypt thou the stay and joy, 

And blessing, such as ne’er has been. 

Joseph, to-day doth Egypt bring 
Her homage full of joy to thee. 

Loud shall it ring through Egypt’s coasts, etc. 
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The country’s second father, he 

Now reigns within our realm and hearts ! 

E’en tlio perverse with blessing pays — 

Hail to him ! Egypt’s pride and joy ! 

Loud shall it ring through Egypt’s coasts, etc. 

Second Tableau : The Goat merijiced aa a- Sin-offering. 
Chorus — 

The ancient cov’nant’s off’ring this, 

As God ordained it should be brought, 

Two goats before His altar placed, 

And then on one the lot doth fall — 

The one by God chos’n for Himself. 

Jehovah! through blood-offering 
Again be to Thy peoj^le good ! 

The blood of goats tlic Lord doth will 
No more in the new covenant; 

New sacrifice He doth require. 

A Lamb from every blemish pure 
Must of this cov’nant olf’riiig be. 

His only Sou the Lord demands ; 

He Cometh quickly — falls — and bleeds. 

A double now begins ; the singing alter- 

nately with the Pkoi’LK in the streets of Jerusalem^ behind the 
scenes. 

Chorus — 

A murderous cry e’en now I hearl 
People - - 

Barabba.s be 
From fetters free! 

Chorus — 

No ! Jesus be 
From fetters free! 

Wild rings, alas! the murderer’s cry. 

People — 

To the Cross with Him ! 

To the Ci'oss with Him 1 
Chorus — 

Behold Him ! ah ! behold ye Himl 
What evil ever hath He done ? 

People — 

If thou release this wretched One, 

Then art thou not great Ceesar’s friend. 
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Ohorm — 

Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 

The blood of His Sou will the Lord yet avenge on you ! 
People — 

His blood be on us, and on our ohildren I 
Chorus — 

Be it then upon you, and on your ohildren 1 


Scene I. 

Three hands of the people^ each headed hy Priests and Phari- 
sees, enter from the three streets of Jerusalem. Traders and 
W ITNESSKS in each hand. The hand advancincf from the ri[ihi 

is led hy the priest Nathanael, that on the left., enter! ny hy 
Pilate’s house, is led hy Ezekiel. The middle hand is pre- 
ceded hy ('aiaftias and Annas. Pach of the four leaders 
excites and inflames his hand ; even from afar their cry is 
heard. The four hands advance to the foreyround, and finite 
in one mass, which acts, rayes, and cries out as one man. For 
convenience the four bands of people are denoted hy numbers. 

Nathanael — Moses, your prophet, calls upon you I His 
holy law calls you to vonj^eance I 

First Band — Wc belong to Moses ! We are and will remain 
followei’s of Moses and of his teaching. 

Third Band — We hold fast by our priests and scribes. 
Away with Him who rises up against them ! 

Fourth Band — Ye are our fathers. We will answer for 
your honor. 

Annas — Come, cliildren, cast yourselves into the arms of 
the holy Sanhedrim ; it will save you. 

Fzehiel — Shake it off, shake it off, the yoke of the Deceiver ! 
Second Band — We will not know Him any lunger, we follow 
you ! 

Third Band — The whole people applaud you ! 

Fourth Band — We will be free from the false Teacher, the 
Nazarene ! 

Four Leaders — Your fathers’ God will again receive you, 
ye are once more a holy people unto Him ! 

The Whole Multitude — Ye are our true friends. Long live 
the great Sanhedrim I Long live our teachers and priests ! 
Annas — And death to the Galilsean ! 
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Oaiaphai — Up I let us hasten hence to Pilate I The Naza- 
rene shall die ! 

The Leaden — lie hath falsified the law 1 He hath despised 
Moses and tlie prophets ! 

The Whole Multitude — Death to the false Prophet ! 

Second Band — Crucify Him ! 

Second and Third Bands — Pilate must have Him crucified I 

The Leaders — On the cross shall He expiate His crime ! 

Third and Fourth Bands — We will not rest till the sen- 
tence be pronounced. \^The whole crotvd of people is now in the 
foreground. 

Gaiaphas [dominating the people with glance and gesture^ — 
Hail, children of Israel ! Yea, ye are still worthy descendants 
of your father Abraham ! O rejoice that ye have cs(^aped the 
unspeakable perdition which this Deceiver was fain to bring 
upon you and your children ! 

Annas [CAfAPilAS at his snft;] — -Only the nntiriiig efforts 
of your fathers have preserved the nation from the abyss ! 

The Whole Multitude — Long live the Council ! Death to 
the Nazareue ! 

Priests and Pharisees — Cursed be he who doth not cry out 
for His death ! 

The People — We require His death ! 

Gaiaphas — Let Him be cast out of the heritage of our 
fathers ! 

The People — Let Him be cast out ! 

Gaiaphas — The Governor will give you the choice between 
this Blasphemer of God and Barabbas. Let us insist upon the 
release of Barabbas ! 

The People — Let Barabbas go free and the Nazarene 
perish ! 

Annas — We thank you, O fathers, ye have listened to our 
desire ! 

All — Pilate must consent, the whole nation demands it 
from him ! 

Gaiaphas — Fairest day to the children of Israel! Chil- 
dren, be steadfast ! • . 

, Priests and Pharisees — This day restores honor to the 
synagogue and peace to the people. 

Gaiaphas [approaching Pilate’s house'\ — Demand the sen- 
tence with tumult. Threaten a universal insurrection ! 

All [tumultuously'\ — We require the blood of our Enemy I 
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A Servant of Pilate [rushing out of the hottse] — Uproar I 
Insurrection ! 

People — The Nazarene must die ! 

Oaiaphas — Show courage ! Stand out unterrified ; the 
righteous cause defends us. 

All — Pilate, pronounce the sentence of death ! 

Servant [from the balcony^ — Quiet I Peace 1 

All — No, we will not rest till Pilate consent ! 

Servant — Pilate will immediately api)ear. [Exit. 

All — We demand the death of tlie Nazarene ! 

Oaiaphas [to the Priest.s] — Now may Pilate, as he desired, 
be able to learn the mind of the people. 

Scene II. 

Pilate with Attendants and with the thorn-crowned Christ, 
led by two Soldiers, upon the balcony. 

All — Give judgment ! Sentence Him ! 

Pilate [pointing to Jesus] — Behold the man ! 

Priests and Pharisees — Crucify Him ! 

Pilate — Cannot even this pitiable sight win compassion 
from your hearts ? 

All — Let Him die ! Crucify Him ! 

Oaiaphas — Hear, O Governor, the voice of the people ! it 
consents to our accusation, and demands His death. 

People — Yea, we desire His death ! 

Pilate [to the Soldiers] ^ — Lead Him below., and let 
Barabbas be brought hither from the prison ! Let the jailer 
deliver him up immediately to the chief lictor. 

Annas — Let Barabbas live ! Pronounce the sentence of 
death on the Nazarene ! 

People — Death to the Nazarene ! 

Pilate — I cannot comprehend this people. But a few days 
ago ye followed this man rejoicing and answering one another 
with shouts of triumph, through tlie streets of Jerusalem. Is 
it'possible that to-day the same people should call out for His 
death and destruction ? That is de.spicable fickleness. 

Oaiaphas — The good people have at last learnt to see that 
. they were deceived by an Adventurer who pretended to call 
Himself the Messiah, the King of Israel. 

Nathanael — Now the eyes of this people are fully opened, 
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so that they see how that He cannot help Himself, — He, who 
promised to bring freedom and prosperity to the nation. 

Ezekiel — Israel will have no Messiah who lets Himself be 
taken and bound and treated with every kind, of scorn ! 

The People — Lot Him die, the false Messiah, the De- 
ceiver ! 

Pilate — Men of the Jewish people I Ye have a custom 
that I should release a prisoner unto you at the feast. Look 
now upon these two ! Tlie One — of gentle countenance, of 
noble demeanor, the image of a wise Teacher, whom ye have 
long honored as such, convicted of no one evil deed, and already 
humiliated by the most severe chastisement ! the other a 
vicious, savage man, a convicted robber and murderer, the hor- 
rible image of a finished scoundrel ! 1 a])peal to jmur reason, to 

your human feeling ! Choose! Whom will ye that I release 
unto you, liarabbas, or Jesus, whom ye call Christ? 

Prieats and People — I^ct Barabbas go free I 

Pilate — Will ye not that I release unto you the King of 
the Jews? 

Priests and People — Away with this man, and release unto 
us Barabbas ! 

Caiaphas — Thou hast promised to release him whom the 
people should recpxirc. 

Pilate [<0 Cataimias] — I am accustomed to keep my 
promise without needing a reminder. [7b the People.] 
What shall I do, then, with the King of the Jews? 

Priests and People — Crucify Him ! 

Pilate — What, shall I crucify your King? 

The People — We have no king but Ctesar. 

Pilate — I cannot condemn this man, for I find no fault in 
Him. He is surticnently chastised. I will release Him. 

Priest — If thou let this man go, thou art not Cajsar’s friend. 

Caiaphas — He hath given Himself out as a king. 

Priest — And he who pretends to bo a king is a rebel 
against Cajsar. 

Nathanael — And this Kebol is to remain unpunished and 
to scatter abroad still further the seeds of insurrection? 

People — It is the duty of the Governor to put Him out of 
the way. 

Caiaphas — We have done our duty as subjects of Caesar* 
and deliver this Insurgent to thee. If thou dost not attend to 
our accusation and the demand of the people, then are we free 
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from guilt. Thou alone, O Governor, art responsible to 
Caesar for the consequences ! 

Annas — If on this man’s account uiiiversal tumult and 
rebellion' arise, we shall know who must bear the blame of it, 
and Caesar also will know. 

People — The matter must be brought before Caesar. 

Ezekiel — With astonishment will it be heard in Home that 
Caesar’s Governor protected one guilty of high treason, whose 
death the entire people demanded. 

The People — Thou must cause Him to be condemned, else 
will there be no peace in the land. 

Pilate — What evil hath Ho done? I cjinnot and dare not 
condemn the innocent to death ! 

Caiaphas — Porinit me to .ask a question. Wherefore 
judgest thou this man so anxiously, when lately thou didst 
through thy soldiers cause a hundred to be slaughtered without 
judgment or sentence on account of a rebellious outcry? 

[PlLATR starts. 

The People — Thou canst not then show favor to this man 
if thou wilt be a true servant of Ca‘-sar. 

Pilate — Let water be brought ! 

Caiaphas — The people will not leave this place until the 
sentence of death bo pronounced upon the Enemy of Csesar. 

The People — Yea, we will not again leave this spot until 
the sentence is pronounced. 

Pilate — Then your violence forces me to comply with your 
desire. Take Him hence and crucify Him ! Vet behold I [//g 
washes his hands. 1 1 wash my hands; I am innocent of the 

blood of the Righteous. Ye may answer for it! 

Priests and People — We take it U})on ourselves. His blood 
be upon us and upon our children ! 

Pilate — Let Rarabbas, at the demand of the people, be 
released. Take him away — outside the city gate, so that he 
never again tread these streets. 

[^The Soldiers lead away Bauabbas. 

Priests and People — Now hast thou justly judged I 

Pilflte — I have yielded to your violent pressure in order to 
keep off greater evil, but in this blood-guiltiness will I have no 
part. Let it happen as ye, with tumultuous voices, have called 
out ; let it be upon you and upon your children 1 

Priests and People — It is good ; let it be upon us and upon 
our children I 
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Annai — We and our children will bless this day, and with 
thankful joy pronounce the name of Pontius Pilate ! 

The People — Long live our Governor ! Long live Pontius 
Pilate I 

Pilate — Let the two murderers who are kept in prison be 
brought here. Let the chief lictor give them over without 
delay to the soldiers I They have deserved death — much more 
than the accused. 

Prieete and People — Ho hath deserved death more than 
any. 

Pilate — The sentence of death must be committed to writ- 
ing and openly announced before all the people. 

\_The Scribe hey ins to twite. In the street behind the seenes the 
Soldiers who are brinyiny in the thieves are heard driviny 
them on: “ Will ye yet on, ye perverse ones! Have ye not 
lony ayo deserved it? Thrust them on, the offscouriny of 
mankind! 

Rabbi [pointing to the thieves'] — There is a worthy com- 
panionship for the false Messiah upon His last journey ! 

Pilate [to the thieves] — Of you and of your evil deeds shall 
the earth this day be quit. Ye shall be crucified. — Let the 
sentence of death be now read. 

Scribe [rises and reads] — I, Pontius Pilate, Governor in 
Judfca of the mighty Emperor Claudius Tiberius, pronounce, 
at the importunate desire of the High Priests of the Sanhcdi-im, 
and of the assembled people of the Jews, the sentence of death 
upon a certain Jesus of Nazareth, who is accused of having 
stirred up the people to rebellion, of having forbidden to give 
tribute to Ciesar, and of having given Himself out as King of 
the Jews. The same shall outside the city, between two male- 
factors who for many robberies and murders are likewise con- 
demned to death, be nailed to the Cross, and their death thus 
accomplished. Given at Jerusalem, on the eve of the Passover. 

Pilate [breaks his 6taff] — Now take Him hence, and — 
crucify Him ! 

[He turns hastily and almost rushes into the house. 
Caiaphas — Triumph! Victory is ours! The Enemy of 
the synagogue is destroyed ! 

Priests and People — Away with him to Golgotha! 

The People — Long live the synagogue ! 

Priests and Pharisees — Long live the nation I 
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Anna$ — Make haste, that we may return home at the right 
time to eat the Passover lamb ! 

Priests and Pharisees — With joy shall we keep this feast 
of the Passover, even as our fathers in Egypt ! 

Caiaphas — Let our triumphal procession go through the 
midst of Jerusalem. 

Rabbi — Where are His followers? They are invited to 
cry Hosanha ! 

The People [going awai/] — Up and away ! To Golgotha ! 
Come and see Him, how He will die upon tlio C’ross ! O day 
of joy, the Enemy of Moses is cast down ! So let it be to him 
who despises the law ! He deserves the death of the Cross! 
Auspicious Passover! Now doth joy return to Israel! There 
is an end of the Galilaian ! [Exeunt in a tumultuous procession. 


PART III. 

ACT XV. 

The Way of the Cross. 

PUOLOGUE. 

The extorted condemnation has been pronounced. Now we see Jesus 
fainting on the loag to the Mount of Golgotha, laden with the beam 
of the Cross. Isaac also once bore willhujly upon his own shoulders 
the icood for the offering to the mountain where he teas to bleed as a 
sacrifice according to the tvord of Jehocah. Jesus also bears will- 
ingly the wood of the Cross, which through the offering of holy love 
will now soon become a Tree of Life rich in blessing. For as a 
glance at the brazen serpent set up in the tcilderness brought healing, 
so comfort and blessing come to us from the Tree of the Cross. 

Chorus — 

Pray, and render heartfelt thanks I 
He who drank the cup of pain 
To the Cross of death now goes, 

. . Reconciles the world with God. 

First Tableau: Isaac bearing the Wood up Mount Moriah. 
Chorus — 

, E’en as the wood for sacrifice 
Isaac himself to Moriah bor9,_ 
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With His Cross laden, Jesus faints, 

Yet bears it on to Golgotha. 

J^ray, and render heartfelt thanks, etc. 

Second Tableau: The Brazen Serpent. 
Chorua — 

Nailed, and raised ui)on the Cross 
Soon will be the Son of man. 

Here in Moses’ serpent see 
Type already of the i'toss. 

I’ray, and render heartfelt thanks, etc. 


Third Tableau : The Children of larael around the Brazen 

Serpent. 

Chorua — 


From the pois’nons serpent’s bite 
Were the people healed through this! 

So will from the Cross to ns 
Healing how and blessedness. 

and render heartfelt thanks, etc. 


Sop:nk I. 

The Holy Womion with John and Joshph of Arimathea coming 

from Bethany. 

Mary ’[to John] — O beloved disciple, how has it gone with 
iny Jesus? 

John — If the priests could do as they willed, so were He 
surely already amongst the dead, but they dare not carry out 
the sentence without permission of the Governor, and Pilate, I 
hope, will not condemn Him, since He hath ever only done 
good. 

Magdalene — The Lord guide the heart of the Governor ! 

Mary — O friends, whither shall Ave go, that I may again 
see my Son ? 

Joseph — There is no one to be seen from whom we could 
obtain tidings. 

John — It Avill be be.st to go to Nicodenius, who surely 
knows how it is with the Master. • . 

Mary — Yea, let us go thither. Every moment increases 
my anguish. 

John — Bo strong in faith, beloved Mother. •[ Oriea are 
heard, “ On, on with Him!” It is the people urging on JesuS, 
who haa fallen under Hia burden.'^ 
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Joseph. — What fearful tumult is that? 

\^They stand still., listening. 


Scene II. 

The procession of the Cross-hearing.VKW&iB, Puauisee.s, People, 

SoLIilEKS, half in the ^'‘Street of Annas," turning slowly into 

the foreground. In front the. (Ucntl'kion with the staff of 

command, a horseman in the group with the Homan hnnuer. 

Christ painfully dragging the Cross, nearest to Him the 

Four Executioners. 

People — Let Him die, and all who hold witli Him ! 

First JJxecidioner — Is the burden already too heavy for 
Thee ? 

People — Urge Him on with force that we may get to Cal- 
vary ! 

Second Executioner ~ Hold hard. He will come down again! 

[The group in the ‘•’‘Street of Pilate" know not yet what is 
going on. 

Joseph — What shall we do? With this crowd we cannot 
venture ourselves in the city. 

Mary — Wliat may this tumult signify? Can it possibly 
concern my Son ? 

Joseph — It seems as if an insm-rection had broken out. 

John — We will keep quiet here until the storm has blown 
over. 

Simon of Cyrene. [comes hastily and anxiously from the middle 
street to the foreground, carrying a l>aslcef\ --- I must hasten in 
order to get into the city. The eve of the feast is on the 
decline, and I must yet make juirchases. 

Priests and People [still unseen by Simon] — Let Him not 
rest I Urge Him on with blows ! 

Simon — What an outcry! I will keep myself quiet. 

Third Executioner — Thy fainting avails Thee nothing. 
Thou must get out to Colgotha. 

'Aliasuerus [coming quickly out of his house'\ — Away from my 
house I This is no place for repose. 

Simon — The tumult becomes greater. — Who comes there ? 
I will await the event. 


VOL, xxviir. — 8 
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Scene III. 

The procession with Christ has at last come to the front. Mean- 
while from the middle street VERONICA and the Women of 

Jerusalem draw near. 

John — It seems that some one is led out to exeeution at 
Calvary. 

Mary [sees Jesus] — It is He! O God, it is my Son! 
[TVtose around Jesus ^jws/t Him o/i.] 

Hxecutioner — He delays ns on the road. 

Centurion \to Jesus, tvho in uttermost weariness has again 
fallen fainting^ — Here, refresh 'J'hyself ! \^He hands Him a 
fiask^ .Jesus takes it., but does not drink.^ 

Mary — Ah, see Him thus led to death, like to a malefactor, 
between two malefaetors ! 

John — Mothei', it is the hour of which He spoke before; 
thus it is the Fatlier’s will. 

Centurion — Wilt Thou not drink ? Then foi-ce Him on. 

Fourth Executioner [^shakes Jesus] — liestir Thyself, lazy 
Kin{? of the Jews. 

Second Executioner — Up, pull 'Phyself together ! 

Third Executioner — Do not act so weakly, we must get on. 

Mary — Oh, where is any sorrow like unto my sorrow ! 

Third Exee.utioner — He is too much exhausted; some one 
must help, otherwise — 

Rabbi [^pointing out Simon] — Here, this stranger — 

Pharisee — Lay hold on him ! 

Centurion — Come hither, thou hast broad shoulders. 

Simon — I must — 

Fourth Executioner — Indeed thou must, or there will be 
blows. 

Pharisee — Beat him if he will not go. 

Simon — I am indeed innocent, I have committed no crime. 

Executioner — Silene.e ! 

Simon [_observing Christ] — What do I see ? that is the 
Holy Man of Nazareth ! 

Second Executioner — Thy shoulders here ! 

Simon — For love of Thee will I bear it. O that I could 
thereby make myself worthy in Thy sight! 

Christ [standing exhausted at one s/de] — God’s blessing upon 
thee and thine. 
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Executioner — Forward now, do Thou follow after with the 
beam of the Cross ! 

. Firet Priest [to Christ] — N ow canst Thou step on quickly. 

Third Executioner [seizing Jesus hg the neck and shaking 
Hi7iii\ — See how we are kept back by Thee, even though the 
instrument of punishment be taken off Tlice ! 

Second Executioner — Dost Thou need anything more? 

Executioner — Let Him alone; wo will wait a little longer 
yet that He may revive before we go up the hill. 

[Veronica and the Women oe Jerusalem approach the 
procession. 

Caiaphas — Another stoppage already? When shall we get 
to Calvary? 

Veronica [ktieeling before Jesus and offering Him a napkin'] 
— O Lord, how is Thy countenance covered with blood and 
sweat? Wilt Thou not wipe it? 

Christ [wipes His face and gives her hack the cloth] — Com- 
passionate soul, the Father will recompense thee for it. 

Women of Jerusalem [kneeling with their little ones before the 
Lord] — Thou good Master, never-to-be-forgotten Benefactor, 
noblest Friend of men, thus art Thou recompensed ! 

[They weep. 

Christ — Daughtci's of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for ^murselves and for your children. For behold, the 
days are coming in the which they shall say, Ble.ssed are the 
barren, and the wombs that never bare, and the paps that never 
gave suck. Then shall they begin to say to the mountains. 
Fall on us; and to the hilhs. Cover us. For if they do these 
things in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 

Centurion — Now remove the women folk. 

Third Executioner — What good are your women’s tears? 
Back! 

Second and Fourth Executioners — Away with Him to the 
hill of death! 

People — Up briskly to Calvary ! 

Rabbi — Is the thing ever to go on ? 

Nathanael — 'J'he Centurion is quite too merciful. 

Priest — He does not spare his soldiers so much. 

[The procession begins to move forward; the SERVANT OP 
Pilate appears. 
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Scene IV. 

Pilate's Servant — Hold ! By the Governor’s command the 
Centurion is iimnediately to appear before him and to receive 
further direcjtions. \^The procession stops. 

Caiaphas — What is this? Wherefore any new directions? 
The sentence of death is pronounced and must be carried out 
without delay. 

Centurion [sternly'\ — No, this cannot be, until I shall have 
received the orders of niy lord. \_To the Soldiers.] Keep ye 
watch meanwhile, and go on with the condemned towards Gol- 
gotha. Then dismiss this man \^pointing to Simon] and await 
my arrival. 

\^E£it with the Servant. The proeemion moves forward 
again towards the middle of the hackground. 

People \jvildlg one to another'^ — Up to Golgotha ! Crucify 
Him ! Hail to Israel, the Knemy is overcome ! We are set 
free, long live the Sanhedrim ! 

John — Mother, shall wo not i-eturn to Bethany? Thou 
wilt not be able to bear the sight. 

Mary — I low could a mother leave her child in the last 
bitterest need! I will suffer with Him, with Him bear scorn 
and shame — die with Him ! 

John — If only strength of body do not fail. 

Mary — Fear not. 1 have prayed to God for strength, the 
Lord hath heard me. Let us follow after. 

All — Dearest Mother, we follow thee. \They slowly follow 
the procession.^ 


ACT XVI. 

Jesus on Calvary. 
Prologue, 

Chorus [clothed in hlack'\ — 

Up, pious souls, arise and go 
Full of remorse, of pain, and thanks, 
With me to (lolgotha, and see 
What for your saving here befell. 
There dies the Daysman between God 
And sinners, the atoning death. 

Ah 1 naked, only clothed with wounds 
Here lies He on the Cross for thee j 
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The vengeance of the wicked gloats, 

Malicious, o’er His nakedness, 

And He, who thee, O sinner, loves, 

Is silent, suffers, and forgives. 

I hear His limbs already crack, 

As they from out their joints are dragged ; 

Whose heart doth it not cause to q\iake 
When he the hammer’s stroke doth hear, 

Whose ringing blows, through hands and feet, 

Alas ! the cruel nails must drive ? 

The blows of the hammer "are heard behind the scenes. The cur~ 
tain rises ; Chiiist lies upon the Cross. 

Qkoragus [intones, accompanied by soft mnsic'\ — 

Up, pious souls, draw near the Lamb 
Who freely gives Himself for you. 

Behold Him on the Tree of Doom, 

See how He hangs ’twixt murderers. 

He, Son of Cod, His life-blood give.s. 

And ye no tears give back to Him ? 

Himself His murderers to forgive, 

We hear Him to the Father pray ; 

And soon, O soon, Ho ends His life, 

That we eternal death may ’scape. 

His side a spear doth pierce full sore. 

And oiies to us His heart still more. 

Choragus [sings~\ — 

O who caTi this high love conceive 
Which loveth even unto death. 

And blessing e’en the murd’rous band, 

Instead of hating, jiardons them ? 

The whole Chorus — - 

O bring to this great Love 
But pious heart’s emotion, 

Upon the altar of the Cross 
To the great offering there. 

• 

Scene I. 

The scene is in the middle of the stage. As the curtain rises, the 
two crosses with the malefactors are raised. Christ lies, 
nciiled to Sis Cross, on the ground. Lictors, Execution- 
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ERS, High Priests, Pharisees, People ; in the back- 
ground the Holy Women, with John, Joseph, and Nico- 

DEMUS. 

The Executioners \^pointing to the Thieves] — We have 
already finished with these. Now must the King of the Jews 
be also raised on high upon His throne. 

Priest — -Not King ! — Deceiver ! Chief traitor ! 

Centurion — First, however, this writing must, according 
to the Governor’s order, be fastened to the Cross. Faustus ! 
fasten this escutcheon over the Cross. 

Faustus — A shield exposed to public view ! Ha, that is 
truly regal ! \_7Ie fastens on the writing.'\ 

Centurion — Now lay hold, and raise the Cross! only not 
carelessly ! 

Third Executioner — Come, redouble your efforts I [ They 
raise it.'\ 

Fourth Executioner — All I'ight, the Cross stands firm ! 

Centurion — 'J’lie painful a<;t is acconnilished. 

Caiaphas — And truly admirably accomplished. Thanks and 
applause from us all. 

Pharisee — Thanks and applause from us all. 

Caiaphas — This day shall be forever a feast day. 

Pharisee — Yea, it will be solemnly kept for all time to 
come. 

Annas — And I will now willingly go down to my fathers, 
since I have lived to have the joy of seeing this wretch upon 
the Cross. Put the writing upon the Cross seems to me to bo 
very briefly composed. 

Rabbi \j]oing closer'\ — That is an affront to the Sanhedrim 
and to the people ! 

Caiaphas — What is written? 

Rabbi — It reads thus : Je.sus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews ! [^The Fouii Fxecutioneks lie doion under the Cross. 

Caiaphas \j'eads'\ — Truly the honor of the nation is therein 
touched. 

Priest — Let the writing be torn down. 

Caiaphas — We dare not ourselves lay hands on it. [To 
Two Priests.] Go to the Governor and demand, in the name 
of the Sanhedrim and of the assembled people, the alteration* of 
this writing. He should write that He said^ — I am the King 
of the Jews. Then also present a petition that befote the great 
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eve of the feast the bones of the crucified be broken and their 
bodies taken down. [Exit the Two Priests. 

Third Executioner — Now, comrades, let us divide what has 
fallen to us. \lle takes up the coat and the mantle of Christ.] 
See, the mantle makes just four parts. [ The Four Execution- 
ers seize the mantle and tear it, with one pull, into four pieces.'] 
But the coat is not sewn together. Shall we cut it also in 
pieces ? 

Second Executioner — No ; it is better that we cast lots for it. 

First Executioner — Hero are dice. 1 will at once try my 
luck. [He throws.] That is too little. I have lost. 

Third Executioner [looking up to Christ] — What? If 
Thou canst work a miracle upon the Cross, then give luck to 
my throw. [He thro^vs.] 

The other Executioners — What does lie know about us? 

Fourth Executioner — I ought to be luckier. Fifteen ! Very 
good. Now do thou try it ! 

Second Executioner — I must get it. [He throws.] 

Third Executioner [looking at the dice] — Eighteen! That 
is the highest. 

First Executioner — It is thine, take it away. 

Fourth Executioner — Thou art not at all to be envied about it. 

Rabbi [returning from Pilate] — Our embassy was fruit- 
less. He would not listen to us. 

Caiaphas — Did he give you no answer? 

Rabbi — This only : “ What I have written, I have written.” 

Annas [aside] — Intolerable ! 

Caiaphas — What answer did he give you concerning break- 
ing the bones ? 

Rabbi — Concerning that, he said he would give his orders 
to the Centurion. 

Priest [to Christ] — Therefore the writing remains: King 
of the Jews. Ah, if Thou art a King in Israel, come down now 
from the Cross, that we may see it and believe on Thee. 

Second Priest — Thou that destroyest the Temple and build- 
est it in three days, save Thyself I 

Caiaphas — Ah, Thou hast saved others, Thyself Thou canst 
not save. 

The False 'Witnesses — Come down, for Thou art the Son of 
God I 

Annas — Fe trusted in God : let Him deliver Him now if 
He will have Him. 
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i'ovutth Executioner — What I dost Thou not hear? 

First and Third Executioners — Show Thy power, mighty 
King of the Jews ! 

Christ [whose head during the whole time has hung motionless, 
now turns it palnfully~\ — Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do ! 

The Thief on the left [to Christ] — Hearest Thou? If 
Thou art the Christ, save Thyself and us. 

The Thief on the right [to him on the left] — Dost thou not 
fear God, seeing thou art in the same condcumation ? And we 
indeed justly ; for we receive the duo rewards of our deeds; 
but this man hath done nothing amiss. Lord, remember me 
when Thou comest into TIty kingdom. 

Christ — Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with 
me in ])aradise. [Mary and John di'ato near to the Cross. 

Caiaphas — Listen, He still goes on as though it were His 
to command iit the doors of paradi.se ! 

jRrtWi — His pre.suiuption has not yet left Him, now that 
He hangs helpless upon the (h-oss ! 

Christ — Woman, behold thy Son ! Son, behold Thy 
Mother I 

Mary — Thus dying Thou cnrest still for Thy Mother! 

John — Sacred to mo bo Thy last will ! Thou my motlier I 
And 1 thy sou ! 

Christ [tvith signs of the approaching end] — I thirst. 

Centurion — Ho .suffers ihii*st and asks for drink. 

Second Executioner — I will quickly reach it to Him. [He 
takes the reed with the sponge, upon which the Centurion pours 
from his flask ; CiiiiiST sips from the sponge.] Hero, drink ! 

Christ [xvith the expression of deepest anguish] — Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabaehthani? 

Pharisee and People — See, He calleth Elias! 

Caiaphas— be, let us see whether lilias will come to 
.save Him. 

Christ [breathing heavily several times] — It is finished ! 
Fattier, into Thy hands T commend my spirit. [He slowly 
droops His head and dies. Thunder is heard; it becomes -dark.] 

Priests and People — What a fearful earthquake ! Hear ye 
the crash of the falling rooks? Woo to us! 

Centurion — Certainly this was a righteous man ! 

Soldiers —’The Godhead Himself bears Him witness through 
these terrors of nature ! 
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Centurion — This patience in fiercest pains, this noble calm, 
this loud devout cry to Heaven in the moment before His 
departure — all makes one augurato something higher. Truly 
He is the Son of God ! 

People — Come, neighbors, I will remain no longer in this 
place of horrors. Let us return home. God be gracious 
to us I 

Others \^sniiting on their — Almighty One ! Ave have 

sinned ! [The I^kople disperse with sh/ns of sorrow and remorse. 

Servant of the 2'e7nplc hastil//'] — High Priest and 

assembled Council ! In the holy place a fearful event has 
happened ! I tremble in every limb. 

Caiaphas — What is it? not the Temple — 

Annas — Thrown down? 

Servant — Not that, but the A’cil of the Temple is rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom. It seemed as though the 
whole earth were split asunder. 

Priests and Pharisees — Terrible ! 

Caiaphas [^pointin^ to the dead Jesi's] — Tliis has that 
wretch done for us through His enchantmenls ! It is well that 
Ho is out of the world, else would He bring all the elements 
into disorder. 

Priests and Pharisees — Curse upon Him, who is in league 
with lieelzebub ! 

Caiaphas - us go homo with haste and see what has 
happened; then will we immediately return hither again. For 
I have no rest until I have seen that the legs of this man be 
broken, and His Body thrown into the malefactor’s grave ! 

[Exeunt the Pkiests. 


Scene II. 

Nicodemus [to Joseph of Arirnathea'\ — Shall then the holy 
body of the God-sent be so fearfully dishonored as to bo thrown 
into the malefactor’s grave? 

Joseph — Friend, hear my resolve. I will go straightway to 
Pilatc^iyd will earnestly beg of him that he Avill give me the 
Body of Jesus. This favor he will not deny me. 

Nicodemus — Do so, friend ! I will bring spices to embalm 
Him. [Exeunt. 

Centurion [to the Holy Women] — Fear ye not, good women. 
No evil shall befall you. 
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Magdalene [clasping the Cross] — O most beloved Teacher, 
my heart hangs with Thee upon .the Cross ! 

Servant of Pilate [entering^ to the Centurion] — By order 
of my lord, the crucihed are to have their legs broken. And 
then their bodies are to be taken down. Before the beginning 
of tl»e great eve all must be over. 

Centurion — It will be done at once. Fellows, break first 
the bones of these two. 

Third Executioner — Let us bring this heart-breaking busi- 
ness quickly to an end. 

Second Executioner [who has gone up a ladder to the Thief on 
the right hand, and %vith four blotos of a club broken his legs] — 
He wakes no more ! 

Fourth Executioner [goes up to the Thief on the left hand] — 
The other will 1 hasten out of the world. 

Mary [shuddering] — Ah, Jesus, they will not surely deal 
so horribly with Tliy Holy Body? 

Fourth Executioner [to the Thief on the left hand] — Movest 
thou not any more ? No ; he has his wages ! 

Magdalene [as the Executioner with a club goes towards 
Christ] — Ah, spare Him ! si)are Him ! 

Third Executioner [looking up to Christ] — He is already 
deceased. Breaking His legs is no longer necessary. 

Second Executioner — In order that we may be quite sure of 
His death, I will open His heart with a spear. [He pierces 
Jesus in the side; the blood flows out. 

The Holy Women — Ah ! 

Magdalene — O mother! This wound has also pierced thy 
heart ! 

Centurion — Now take the Body from the Cross! 

First Executioner — Whither then with it? 

Centurion — As it is ordered — into the criminal’s grave. 

Mary — What a fearful word ! 

Fourth Executioner — Ladders here 1 They will soon be 
taken down ! 

Magdalene [to the Centurion] — May we not then once 
show the last honors to our F riend ? 

Centurion — Unhappily it lies not in my power to fulfill your 
wish. . 

Second Executioner [to the First, who stands upon the ladder] 
— Go thou up, I will hold. 

Third Executioner — And I will look after the' others. [He 
mounts the ladder.] 
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Scene III. 

The Priests return to Golgotha. 

Caiaphas {entering at the head of the I^riests] — It will be 
the more grateful to us to see the Body of the wretch thrown 
into the grave of shame, that we have beheld the destruction 
which He has brought to pass in tlie Temple. 

Annas — It would rejoice mine eyes to see His limbs torn 
asunder by wild beasts ! 

Caiaphas — See, they have been already taken down. So 
we shall see our wish fulfilled at once. 

Pilate’s Servant {entering with Joseph of Arimathea, to the 
Centurion] — The Governor hath sent me to inquire of thee 
whether Jesus of Nazaretli be indeed dead already, as this man 
here hath told him. 

Centurion — It is so ; see for thyself. 

Servant — Then I am commissioned to announce to thee 
that His Body is to be delivered over to this man as a gift fi’oin 
the Governor. {Exit. 

The Holy Women — O comfortable tidings ! 

Rabbi {looking towards Joseph of Arimathea~\ — The betrayer 
of the synagogue ! So he has again worked secretly ! 

Annas — And destroyed our joy ! 

Caiaphas [to the Centurion] — Nevertheless, we will not 
consent that He be laid in any other place than with the male- 
factors. 

Centurion — Since the Body is given to this man it goes 
without saying that he can bury it Iiow and where he wishes. 
This allows of no objection. {To the Soldiers and Execu- 
tioners.] Men ! our business is ended, we will return 
home. 

Annas [to Joseph of Arimathea'] — Thou .persistest, then, 
in thy stubbornness ? Art thou not ashamed to honor, even in 
His corpse, a condemned Criminal ? 

Joseph — I honor the most virtuous of men, the God-sent 
Teaciver, the innocent, murdered One ! 

Nicodernus — Envy and pride were the motives of His con- 
demnation. The judge himself was forced to testify His inno- 
cence ; he swore that he would have no jiart in His blood. 

Caiaphas, — The curse of the law will bring you to destruc- 
tion, ye enemies of our fathers I 
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Rahhi — Do not excite thyself, High Priest; they are 
smitten with blindness ! 

Caiaphas — Cursed be ye by the whole Council ! Bereft 
of your dignities, never more shall ye dare to iippear in our 
midst ! 

Nieodemus — We also desire never more to do so. 

Annas [cominy fortvard with the Piuksts] — As the Body is 
in tlie hands of His friends, we must be on our guard, since 
this Deceiver said in His lifetime that after three days He 
would rise again. 

Rabbi — How easily could a new trick be played upon the 
people, and fresh embarrassment be prepared for us ! His dis- 
ciples could take Him away .secretly and then spread abroad 
the saying that He had risen. 

Caiaphas — Then W'ere the last error worse than the first. 
Let us then go immediately to Pilate and ask from him a guard 
of soldiers, so that the grave m.ay be watched until the third 
day. 

Annas — A prudent thought ! 

Rabbi — Thus will their plans be brought to nothing. 

[^Exeunt the Priests. 


Scene IV. 

The talcing doivn from the Cross, and the Burial. 

Magdalene — At length they have gone, the madmen ! Be 
comforted, beloved Mother ! The mocking and the blassphemy 
are over, and a holy evening ealm surrounds us. 

Mary — He has iinished it ; He has departed into the rest 
of the Father. 

Magdalene — Ho has not been torn from us forever; that 
is His own promise ! 

Mary [to the men busied about the taking down from the 
Cross'^ — Generous men ! Bring quickly to me the Body of 
my beloved child ! 

Salome — Como, my companions, prepare this winding-sheet 
to receive it. \They place Mary upon a stone and spread out 
the winding-sheet at her feet.'\ 

Joseph [taking the Body of Jesus upon his shoulders'^ — O 
sweet, O holy burden, rest upon my shoulders 1 [He lifts the 
Body down.'\ 
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Nicodemui [itretcldng out, Ms arms to receive the Body'] — 
Come, Holy Body of my only Friend ! Let me embrace Thee ! 
How hath the fury of Thy enemies lacerated Thee ! \_The Body 
is placed leaning on Mary’s 5»Trt8<.] 

John — Here shall the Best of sons rest once more in the 
bosom of the Best of mothers. 

Mary — O my Son, how is I’liy Body covered with wounds ! 

John — Mother, from these wounds How healing and blessing 
for mankind. 

Magdalene — Behold, Mother, Heaven’s peace rests upon the 
dead countenanee ! 

Nicodemus — Let us anoint Him and wrap Him in this new 
winding-sheet. 

Joseph — He shall be laid in 1113^ new grave which I have 
prepared for myself in the rocky cave in 1113' garden. 

Salome — Best of Masters ! One more loving tear upon 
Thy lifeless Body t 

Magdalene — O let mo kiss once more the hand which so 
often blessed me ! 

John — We shall see Him again ! 

Joseph [to Nicodemu-s] — Do thou help me to bear Him 
into the garden. 

Nicodemus — I am ble.ssed, since I may lay to rest the remains 
of Him who was sent from God. 

[They hear the Body to the grave. 

John — Let us follow. 

Mary — It is the last service which I can do to my Jesus. 

[They all follow. The grave is seen in the haelrground. 

All — Friend, rest softly in the still grave hewn out in the 
rock ! 

John — Now will we return home. Come, dearest Mother! 

[Exit with the Women. 

Joseph^\jQt us close up the grave with this stone; help 

me. 

Nicodemus — After the feast day we will finish tlie work of 
love. 

Joseph — Come now, O friend, to lament His death. 

■ Nicodemus — Oh how can this man, ^ull of grace and truth, 
have deserved such a fate I [Exeunt. 
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ACT XVII. 

The Resurrection. 

Prologue. 

All is now accomplished. Peace and joy ! His strife hath brought us 
freedom; His death hath brought ns life. O let the heart of the 
redeemed glow with thaukfdne.ss and love I 'Phe holy One rests in 
the tomb. Yet for shortest rest. For the Anointed One cannot see 
corruption ; alive again, He will arise. Jonas, Ood’s i»'ophet, after 
.three days came out of the Jish’s belly. Israel went victoriously 
through the leaves of the sea, which swallowed up the enemy that 
followed. So ivill the Lord mightily burst the gates of death, shin- 
ing out of darkness in glorious light, and arise, to the confusion of 
His enemies, in exceeding majesty. 

Chorus — 

Love ! 0 Love ! in Thy dear blood 
Thou didst strive with God’s own pow’r 
All Thy mighty combat through. 

Love ! Thou gav’st Tliyself Thy life 
For us sinners willingly: 

Ever ’fore our eyes shall float 
Higher sense of all Thy love. 

Softly now, O Sacred Frame, 

Rest in stillness of the grave, 

All Thy bitter passion o’er! 

In earth’s lap, oh, softly rest 
Till Thy glory be revealed. 

Never shall corruption’s worm 
Touch or mar Thy holy flesh. 

First Tableau: Jonah cast by the 'Whale upon Dry Land. 

As Jonah once within the fish 
So in earth’s bosom now doth rest 
The Son of man — But with one breath 
He breaks Jlis bonds and the sealed tomb. 

Victory ! vict’ry ! He will rise, 

As Jonah from the fish’s maw, 

So also will the Son of man 
Go forth to life from out the grave. 
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Second Tableau: The Egyptians drowned in the Red Sea. 

Great is the Lord ! His goodness great 
Accepted hath He now His own. 

He led once through the waters' midst 
His Israel on the firm, dry ground. 

Triumph, for He who died will rise ; 

Death’s darkness covers Him no more, 

New living, Ho through llis own might 
Will Victor from the grave go forth. 


Scene I. 

The Watch eitting or lying about the grave. 

"Watch [one after another'\ — Brother, how goes it with thee? 
I shall soon find it too wearisome to guard a dead body. — This 
tedious office of watching tlie dead, which the priests have put 
upon us ! — Have patience, it is the last niglit. — But it is 
truly laughable how this people still fear even the dead. — The 
Man out of Nazareth must have said that lie would ri-se again 
on the third day. Hence their anxiety! — If He is really a 
higher Being, who will then hinder His resurrection? Certainly 
we cannot ! — Who could withstand the will of God, if He willed 
to permit any one to return from the underworld? They fear 
that His disciples will take away the Body, and that then they 
can say that He is risen ; to prevent this are wo sent to watch. 
— Then they may be without anxiety. They ai-e not thinking 
of it. That would give us a fine hare-hunt I We have been 
told how bravely they behaved in the olive garden. — The 
glow of morning is beginning already. [Earthquake. What 
a fearful earthquake ! Ye gods ! Away from the rock ! it 
totters, it falls in ! [An Angel rolls away the stone. Chbist 
arises. 1 Immortal gods, what do I sec I I am blinded I [They 
fall to. the ground."] The appearance is gone! — I saw at the 
grave a Figure like that of a man, but His face was dazzling as 
‘ the lightning. Higher powers are at work here. — The grave 
is open I I see no corpse. He must be risen I He has fulfilled 
His word. ^Ve will hasten to the high priests, and relate the 
whole occurrence to them. 
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SdSlNB II. 

The Holy Women at the grave. 

Magdalene [Jiastening on before the oihere\ — How does my 
heart rejoice to show even this honor to the Beloved ! 

The other Women — Who shall roll us away the stone? 

Magdalene [^comes from the grave'\ ■. — O sisters, what have I 
seen ! They have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre I 

Women — O God I 

Magdalene — I will go at once to Peter and John and bring 
them these sorrowful tidings. \_Exit. 

Women — Alas, the last consolation is thus taken from us! — 
Perchance Joseph hath laid Him in another grave. — If only 
the enemies have not stolen Him away. — Let us see ourselves. 
\They go to the grave. I see not the Sacred Body. Oh, I am 
affrighted ! 

Angel [appearing at the door of the eepulidire'\ — Fear not I 
Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified. He is risen, 
and is no longer here. Go and tell His <lisciples and Peter that 
the Lord goeth before you into Galilee. There shall ye see 
Him as He said unto you. [Exit. 

Women [departing hastily in terror., then recollecting them- 
ielves] — What a heavenly message ! He is risen 1 Let us 
Imsten and bring the tidings to all the disciples which the 
Angel hath brought to us. [Exeunt. 

Scene HI. 

The Priests and the Watch. 

Caiaphas^ii cannot possibly have happened as the watch 
declared. [He goes quickly to the grave, It is true ! The 
stone is rolled away, the sejjulchre is empty ! [To the Watch.] 
How did this hapi)en ? Confess, or the most fearful punishment 
awaits you ! 

Watch — We can say nothing different from what we have 
already reported. .. . 

Pharisees 

Watch — But how could any one have entered, when the 
door was closed and we sat around the sepulchre ? 
Ca{apha»--‘Ye are yourselves in the plot. 

Annas — Why did ye not at once raise an alam f 
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Watch •— When a thunderbolt had stricken us to earth I 

Rahhi — Whither was the Body taken away ? 

Watch — That we know not. He is risen as ye feared. We 
are going to Pilate, who shall decide, and in the whole city will 
we make known what we have seen. 

Gaiaphaa [whiapera to the PniraiTs] — Wc must keep them 
back. [To tJie Watch.] Believe what ye will. Meanwhile, 
it is our duty to see that the event remain in obscurity. Your 
silence shall bring you a rich reward. 

Watch — But the thing will become known, and for such a 
deception Pilate would punish us severely. 

Annaa — For that leave us to take thought. 

Oaiaphaa [gitiea money to the Watch] — We will answer for 
you to Pilate. 

Watch [taking the money'\ — But if we are questioned ? 

Caiap)haa — Then say ye only : Ilis disciples came while we 
slept and stole Him away. 

Watch — 'I'lieii take back your money! For such words 
Pilate would the most severely punish us. 

Oaiaphaa — I will answer for it to you in the name of the 
whole Council, that ye shall come off unpunished. 

Phariaee — Be without anxiety and be silent. 

Watch — We will he silent. [Exeunt, 

Oaiaphaa [to hia folloicera'\ — Now seize every opportunity 
to spread abroad among the people that the Body was taken 
away by His followers. The victoi’y is ours, the Knemy is 
dead. His Body may lie where it will ! In a few years will 
the name of the Nazarene be forgotten, or only named with 
scorn. His work is at an end. [Exeunt. 


Scene IV. 

John, Peter, Magdalene, then Christ and an Angel. 

John — I will convince myself whether Maiy saw rightly. 
[lie looka into the aepulchre.] It is empty! But to enter it I 
dare not. 

Pater — We must, however, search more closely [coming 
out of the grave'\. Behold thyself, John, how orderly the nap- 
kins are folded together by themselves. All is arranged in 
the grave as when one who arises from sleep lays his night- 
garments in, the appointed place. 

John — O Simon, what thoughts do thy words awaken in 
voi.. xxvui.— 9 
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me ! Is the Lord perchance arisen from death as from a gentle 
sleep ? 

Peter — If that were true ! But I never took that prophecy 
to the letter. 

John — I doubt no longer I 

Peter — (lod grant it ! We will now hasten to our brethren 
and bring them this consolation. Mary, comest thou not with us ? 

MiVjdalene — Let me weep here alone ! 

John — Do not linger too long, Mary ! \Exit with Peter. 

Magdalene — Now flow down, O tears ! 

Angel \a2^pearing at the sepulchre'\ — W oman, why weepest 
thou ? 

Magdalene — Alas, they have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid Him. 

Chrut [appearing amongst the trees'] — W oman, why weepest 
thou ? 

Magdalene — Sir, if thou have borne Him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid Him. 

Christ — Mary ! 

Magdalene — Oh, that is His voice! Rabboni ! 

Christ — Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father. But go to my brethren, and say unto them : I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and to my (lod and your 
God ! [He disappears. 

Magdalene — () my Master! He hath vanished. But I 
have seen Him — hath heard the beloved voice! Now depart 
hence, sorrow and sadness ! I will hasten as upon wings to the 
brethren, and will announce to them the greeting of the risen 
One ! Oh that I could proclaim it throughout all worlds, that 
mountains and floods, heaven and earth, might reecho. Hal- 
lelujah, He is risen ! 


The Last Scene. 

PROLOOUE. 

He is risen! Rejoice, ye Heavens! He is risen! Rejoice, ye mor~ 
tals ! The Lion of the tribe of Judah ! He hath bruised the ser- 
j)enVshead. Faith stands frm ! The fore-image and pledfS’ of our 
future 1-esurre.ction awakes joyful hope in our heart. Cry with the 
voice of rejoicing, Hallelujah ! 'We saw Him enter into Jerusalem 
in humility, and, ah ! for the deepest humiliation. Now let us be- 
hold, before tee separate, the victorious solemnity of tjie Conqueror ! 
Now He ascends to the highest glory, full of majesty, to the New 
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Jerusalem^ where He will gather to Himself aU whom He hath pur- 
chased with His blood. Strengthened and full of joy at this sight, 
return to your homes, O friends, filled with inmost love for Him 
loho loved you even unto death, and still in heaven everladingly 
loves you — there, where the eternal song of triumph resounds: 
Hraise be to the Lamb which teas slain! There, reunited around 
our Saviour, we shall all meet again ! Hallelujah I 

Chorus — 

Hallelujah ! 

The Hero hath conquered 
The might of the foe ! 

Few hours in the grave — 

In the gloom hath He slept ! 

Sing to Him in holy Psalms ! 

Strew before Him Conqu’ror’s palms I 
The Lord He hath risen! 

Rejoice, O ye Heavens ! 

Sing, Earth, to the Victor! 

To Thee who hast risen 
Hallelujah ! 

Last Tableau,' CiluisT in Glory ; His Enemies under His Feet, 
Chorus — 

Praise Him, Conqueror of Death, 

Once condemned on ( Jabbatha! 

Praise Him, amidst sinners Holy, 

Who for us on Calvary died ! 

Bring your praises to the Highest, 

To the Lamb who once was slain 1 
Hallelujah ! 

Who victorious from the grave 
Goes in triumph up on high. 

Hallelujah! Hallelujah I 

Let our harps in concert ring, 

Joy through every spirit thrill! 

To the Victor crowns now bring, 

Who arose and lives for aye. 

Bring your praises to the Highest, etc. 

Praises sing, all Heavenly hosts ! 

Praise and gloi’y to the Lord ! 

Worship, might, and power and praise 
Be to Him for evermore ! 

Bring your praises to the Highest, etc. 
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SAPPHO. 

By FRAN2 GRILLPARZER. 

[Phanz GmtLPAftzEn, the chief of Austrian dramatists, was the child of a 
union whicli has produced hosts of eminent men, and by rights ought always to 
produce them, — a stern and high-principled father with a sensitive and beauty- 
loving mother, giving power and continuity to sensibility and artistic feeling. 
Macaulay, Victor Hugo, and Henry Ward Beecher will be readily recalled. 
Grillparzer’s father was a lawyer in Vienna, where the boy was born January 
15, 1791 ; his mother was a musical devotee who finally took her own life. A 
tutor for two years, from 1813 to 1856, he was in the public service, becoming 
director of the archives, and retiring on a pension in 1856. But his real life was 
in his writings. He was horn for literature, was drawn to the drama by nature 
and the great popularity of the “ fate tragedies” of the time, and was especially 
enamored of Calderon, whose iniluenco is plain in his work, one of his pieces 
being imitated even to the title from ‘‘Life is a Dream.” He wrote tragedies 
when a men? boy : but the lirst of any moment, “ The Ancestress,” was pub- 
lished in 1810 ; its theme is a family curse as in the Greek tragedies. It was 
very popular, and in 1810 he published ” Sappho,” still ranked as his master- 
piece; it wiis an attempt to charge ancient classic form with modern romantic 
feenngand richness of detail. It raised him at once? to the front rank of Euro- 
pean poets. Byron predicting immortality for it from reading an Italian transla- 
tion of it. Another classical work, the trilogy “The Golden Elce(?e,” came out 
in 1822. He nt?xt turned to national history, and in 1825 published ” Klug 
Ottocar’s Fortune and F.nd,” of the times of Rudolf I., the founder of the House 
of Hapsburg ; and in 1830 “A Faithful Servant of Ilis Lord,” which had the 
odd fate of incensing the Liberals as too servile to llie court and being pro- 
hibited by the court as incendiary. In 1810 he produced no less than three, 
which were Ids swan songs : “Love Billows and Sea Billows,” on the story of 
Hero and Leander — second if not first, in real merit, among his works ; “The 
Dream, a Life,” inverted from Calderon ; and a comedy, “ Woe to Him who 
Ides,” which was damned, dnd he? wrote no more for the stage, though he left 
several to be publislied posthumously. He wrote also much lyric verse ; several 
stories, the chief being “The Minstrel”; and an autobiography, written in 
1853, but telling the story of his life only to 1836. After ceasing to write for 
the stage he had been nearly forgotten, when a Vu?nna manager revived some 
of Ids works ; they had magnificent success, and he was loaded with honors as 
the great Austrian national poet ; a magnificent ovation was given him on h; 
eightieth birthday. He died in Vienna, January 21, 1872.] 


Cast of CiiAitACTifiita. 


Sappho. 

Phaon. 

Rhamnks, a slave, Sappho’s steward. 

A Countryman ; Maidens, Servants, Country People, 
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ACT I. 

Scene I, 

An extensive plain. The sea forms the background, now crimsoned bp 
the dawn. 'The .shore, level in part, rises upon the lejl into rocky 
precipices. Near these, upon the shore, stands a white imrble altar 
to the godde.s.'i Aphrodite. Upon the right of the foreground is the 
entrance to a grotto, wreathed with ivy and other climbing plants; 
beyond which a marble colonnade, with stejn-i, for)n,s the entrance to 
SAi*i>ao’s dwelling. On the left, rose trees, thickly laden ivith roses, 
overhang a bank of green turf. Flutes and timbrels, and a con- 
fused .sound of voices and jubilees, are heard in the distance!. 
Rhamnes comes from the paiace o/SAEruo. 

Rhartines — 

Awake ! from sh'ej) awake ! She conies ! she comes 1 
O that my wishes winged were, and boro 
My aged feet, my beating heart, to hers ! 

Up, idle maidens! why do yon delay ? 

It suits you not — for youth is ever active ! 

Eucharis, Melitta, and Sapimio’s other Maidens etder. 
Melitta — 

AVhy scold you thus ? here are we all assembled! 

Rhamnes — 

Behold ! she comes ! 

Melitta — Ye gods ! who comes ? 

Rhamnes — Sappho 

Draws near. 

\_Shoxits from viithiii] — 

Hail ! Sappho, hail ! queen of our hearts ! 

Rhamnes \_frGm within~\ — 

Brave people, it is well ! Hail I Sappho, hail ! 

Melitta \_coming forward^] — 

What means this joy ? 

Rhamnes — Now, by the gods, you ask I 

Thus coolly asks the maiden I Sappho returns ! 

‘Bearing the crown from High Olympus ! There 
Has she gained tlie wreath of victory ! 

In sight of all assembled Greece, to her 
Was given the glorious prize, the prize 
Of poesy ; therefore the people hasten, 

And joyously they send upon their wings, 
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Their jubilee’s broad wings, the name of heiv 
Whose glory is their honor. 

This was the hand, 

And these the lips, that first unlocked the sounds, 

And taught her youth the language of the lyre 1 
Taught her the freedom of her muse to bind 
In bonds of flowery sweetness ! 

The People [^from without^ — Haill Sappho I 

Rhamnea [to Melitta] — 

How they rejoice ! See you the crown ? 

Melitta — Sappho 

Alone I see. Let us to meet her there ! 

Rhamnea — 

Kemain, remain! What signifies your joy? 

Her ears have heard sweeter applause than thine. 

Prepare the dw'elling for her gracious use. 
liy serving only, honors her the slave ! 

Melitta [after a pauae'] — 

Ah! afherside! behold! 

Rhamnea — What dost thou see ? 

Melitta — 

A shining form stands by her side ! Ah, thus 
They paint Apollo, god of the bow and lyre. 

Rhamnea — 

I see ! but go not yet. 

Melitta — Ah, why delay ? 

Rhamnea — 

Your duty, know you not, lies in your home; 

Within the house expands the truest joy. 

To greet the loved one with loud jubilee 
Belongs to us, while quietly the slave 
Toils in her home. 

Melitta [impatiently^ — Now let us go. 

Rhamnea — Not yet— 

[After a pause'] — 

Now forth ! now forth ! [Female attendants rusSi out. 

Now they may forth. Their joy, 

' Their childish joy, disturbs not now the love. 

The general jubilee of love ! 

Sappho, \ s/)Ze?idtdb/ dreaaed, approachea upon an open car drawn by 
white \orses. She holds the golden lyre in her hand, and wears 
upon h^ head the croion of victory. Phaon, in the simple dress of 
a shepherd, stands by her side. The People swround, and press 
upon heAwith loud cries of iou. 
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The Peofie {shouting] — 

Hail ! Sappho, hail ! 

Mhamnes {mingling with the people] 

Hail ! Sappho, dearest, hail 1 
Sappho — 

Thanks ! friends ; my countrymen, my thanks I 

Now first 

This crown is dear. The laurel wreath adorns 
The citizen’s, but presses hard the poet’s 
Temples, //ere first ’tis here is its home; 

Here, where , a woke the dreaming youth of song. 

Where first the muse breathed on my lyre, and joy 
Inspired, entr.anced, and filled my raptured soul — 

Here, where the cypresses ai'ound, whisper 
Their spirits’ greeting to the child, from out 
The parents’ grave — here, where their early glance 
Dwelt first with looks of love upon the strivings 
Of the muse, and blest its faintest efforts. 

My countrymen ! my deeds have erownetl your care, 

And in your circle, in the midst of love. 

This crown is earned ! Here first the wreath , 

Of glory is no crime ! 

One of the People — Happy are we! 

We call your glory ours I We feel and prize 
From you each faithful, truthful word ! 

More than assembled Greece, we jirize your fame ! 

Rhamnes {the old steward presses through the crowd] — 

Sappho beloved 1 welcome, my queen ! my Sappho ! 

Sappho [descejtds from the ear and welcomes with warmth all those 
tvho are 7iear] — 

My faithful Rhamnes, welcome ! Antander, 

Thou also here, spite of thy age’s weakness ? 

Oalista, Rhodope ! dearest, you weep ! 

The eye pays richly, like the heart. Your tears! 

Behold ! they draw forth mine ! O be they spared ! 

One of the People — 

Thrice welcome, Sappho, to thy ancient home i 
Thrice welcome to the circle of thy friends ! 

Sappho — 

Ah, not in vain you greet yoixr citizens ! 

She brings you one who merits all! I’haon 
May boldly stand among the most renowned. 

Although his years are few, and yet adorned 
With graceful youth he stands, his words and deeds 
Have, long been ranked with boldest maxihood 1 
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Your contests — should they need the heroes 8WO>d» 

The lip of eloquence, the poet’s fire, 

The friend’s wise counsel, the protector’s arm 
Then call for him, and seek no further aid. 

Phaon lembarrassed] — 

Thou spoi-test, Sappho ! a youth, obscure, 

Unknown, uusouj'ht, can I deserve so rich 
liewanl ? Who will believe thy praise ? 

Sappho — Whoe’er 

lleliolds thy blushes, Phaon, iny praises 
W’ill be truth to them! 

Phaon O’erwhelmed with shame, 

I’m silent and amazed ! 

Sappho — Assure thyself — 

Howe’er thy hoai’t disowns, silence and worth 
Are sister virtues ever. 

\To her Countrymen] — ■ 

Hoar me, my friends ! 

Phaou’s rich gifts, with gentle winning power. 

Were formed to charm my soul, and from the misty 
Pinnacles of fame to draw iny wishes down, 

Down to tlu! blooming vale of life ! Phaon ! 

1 love him ! he is my choice ! at lus side. 

Willingly 1 change the laurel for the 

Myrtle crown, and lead with you a simple life-— 

A shepherd’s life ; asking the meed alone 
Of still domestic! joys, to wake my lyre. 

That hitherto with love and glory rang. 

From it, my friends, you now shall learn to love! 

Alone, to love ! 

The People — The gods reward thee, Sappho ! 

Hail ! Sai)i)ho, hail ! 

Sapiiho — It is enough, my friends 1 

Have Sappho’s thanks! Follow my servants; 

Refreshed with food and wine, the joyous dance 
Shall 1111 the measure of our jubilee. 

And celebrate the union of our friends. 

[^To the Country People, tefto greet her as they go owi] — 

Farewell! and thou! and thou! to all, farewell! 

[Sappho and Phaon alone , 

Pehold my friends ! thus lives thy Sappho ; thus, ~ 

For deeds of love, for friendship, gratitude — thus 
Ever has been the measure of my life. 

I was at peace, and now am deeply blest. 
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Bereavement and ill fortune I have felt I 
Early the tomb closed o’er my parents’ dust. 

My brethren’s faithful heart, their adverse fate 
And self-inflicted wounds, to Acheron 
Impelled too early. 

Too soon T learned 
The burning pain ingratitude inflicts 
Upon the trusting heart; the bitter wound 
Of falsehood; friemlsliip’s and love’s illusions; 

The broken arrow' — these have I known ; but one, 

My Phaon, could 1 not survive ! Of thee — 

Thy love and friendship i‘obl)ed, Sappho must die; 
Therefore, beloved, thyself examine; 

Prove thy own heart. Thou eanst not know the love, 
The depth, the infinite of love, that fills 
This heart. O leave me never ! Lot me not learn 
This full and beating heart that leans on thine 
Can find it empty. 

Phaon — Exalted woman ! 

Sappho — 

Not so ! Whispers thy heart no softer name ? 

Phaon — 

Of what I s])eak, or how, I scarcely know. 

From out my lowly life a beam of light 
Has raised, and on the dazzling summit placed. 
Where my vain wishes fruitless led. This joy, 
Almost unhoped, in rapture T am lost. 

The woods, the shores, fly swiftly from me? 

The mountain heights, the lowly cabins, vanish I 
Scarcely I feel that the firm ground is here ! 

That I alone am borne on fortune’s car. 

Sappho — 

Sweetly thou flatterest, love! yet thou flatteresti 
Phaon — 

And Sappho art thou ! Apollo’s darling I 
That from the farthest strand of Pelops’ Isle, 

To where the full-lifed Hellas knits itself 
With the rough Thracian hills ; in every isle 
That Chronos’ hand flung in the Grecian sea; 

In Asia’s rich transparent skies; in every clime 
Where Grecian lips the language singing speaks — > 
The language of the gods ! there Sappho’s fame 
Rises in anthems to the listening stars! 

Sappho ! how fell thine eye upon a youth. 

Lowly, obscure, unknown to fame ? Himself 
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Revering the glory only of the lyre, 

Because thy hand had touched it. 

Sappho — Not so 

Apollo’s lyre ! The ill-stringed lyre ! 

Repeats it then alone its mistress’ praise ? 

Phaon — 

Ah, since that hour, this trembling hand essayed 
Itself, to touch the consecrated strings, 

Thy imago, goddess-like, arose before me ! 

When in the quiet circle of my brethren, 

(And in their midst the shepherd fathers sat;) 
Thdone, my good sister, from her store 
Sought out a song of thine ; the sacred roll 
Containing Sappho’s songs ; hushed were the tongues 
Of the loud youths ; the maidens prest together, 

No kernel of the golden words to lose. 

She read the songs of godlike youths aloud; 

Of Aphrodite, the lovc^inspired ! the dirge 
Of lonely, wakeful nights; of Andromeda’s, 

And of Athe’s sports. Suspended every breath. 

And the high bosom swelled with joy, and all 
Disturbing sounds were in deep silence hushed. 

Then laid the silent Theone the roll 

Aside ; musing she sat, resting her head 

And looking pale, in the uncertain darkness 

Of our hut. “ How may the goddess look,” she said; 

“ Methinks, I see her now ! By all the gods ! 

Among a thousand, I should know her well ! ” 

Then were all tongues unloosed, and each upon 
Imagination drawing, gave thee new charms I 
Minerva’s eye, and Juno’s form, and Venus’ 

Charmed girdle ! 

I only, I stood silent 

And went out. There, in the sacred stillness 
Of solitary night, whex'e nature’s pulses 
Through their enchanted circles slumbei'cd, 

I spread my arms to thee ! There in the midst 
Of the blue vault, the zephyr’s breath, the moon’s 
Pale silver light, the mountain perfumes, blent 
In one pervading sense of rapture, then, 

Sappho, wert thou mine ; I felt thee near me ; 

Thy image floated in the perfumed air — 

Sappho — 

Forbear ! with thine own riches thou array’st me I 
Never ! alas 1 resume the borrowed charms 1 • 
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Phaon — 

Sent by my sire to high Olympus* games, 

The chariot and the race’s contest, 

On the whole way ’twas borne along that thou — 

That Sappho’s lyre the poet’s crown would win. 
Impatient longings seized upon my heart ; 

The way half won, my courser sank o’erspent. 

Still I prest on — 

The chariot’s flying course, 

The wrestler’s art, the dise.ns’ joyful shout 
Touched not my thirsting sense. I asked not 
Who had reached the highest place? the prize. 

By whom ’twas won ? “I shall see her,” I said, 

“ Sappho ! the woman crowned ! ” Now came the day, 
The contests of the muse ! Alernus sang 
In vain for me — Anacreon also! 

The band that held my senses closed, for them 
To unbind ’twas vain. 

Then came the murmurs of the people loud, 

Listen! The multitude divide. Behold, 

Amid the waving crowds, appeared a goddess. 

Bearing a golden lyre upon her hand. 

Her tunic of pure white, flowing below. 

Concealed her ankles. Of jjalni and laurel wrought, 
The embroidered leaves wen; twined, showing 
The poet’s meed and his reward. Unbound, 

The purple mantle floated tlu; lovcdy form 
Around, like the resplendent clouds of morn. 

Veiling the sun. 

Above her hair, dark as the raven’s wing, 

Rested the diadem, like the pale moon 
Upon the brow of night, a silver crest. 

A voice spake in my throbbing heart, “’Tis thou!** 

Before I gave it sound, the juVjilee 

Deep, thousand-voiced, the people’s jubilee. 

Proclaimed thy name ! 

Sappho ! How thou sang*8l9 
Surpassing all beside, and Sappho’s lyre. 

The hand that held it consecrating ! alas ! 

-I cannot tell. The timid unknown youth, 

Struck by thy glance, rushed through the multitudes, 
And at thy side stood shame-o’erwhelmed. 

Sappho! 

How much was real, how much I only dreamed. 

Thou 1 only thou, canst tell. 
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Sappho — Ah, well I know I 

Thou stood’st, the whole of life burning within 
Thy eyes, that, scarcely raised, revealed beneath 
The enkindled flame. Thee I called ; and 
Thou, o’orwhelmed with joy and timid doubt, 
Followed, uncertain, trusting in thy fate. 

Phaon — 

Ah ! who would trust, who could believe that Hellas’ 
Noblest muse, on Hellas’ lowliest son would look? 
Sappho — 

Forbear ! To fate and to thyself unjust, 

Despise not thou the gifts th’ impartial gods 
At every birth shower on the child — 

On cheek and brow, iilling the soul with joy. 
Beauty’s a precious gift ; courage and power 
Are gifts divine, securing thi.s life’s good; 

The sister fair of poesy, imagination. 

Thus adorns of life the rougliest paths, its 
Highest aim is to live happy here ! Ah, 

Not in vain the Muse herself has sought 
The bare, unfruitful laurel; jierfuineless, 

It presses on the brow ; the heart r(}paying 
But in vain, the sacrifice it a.sks from her, 

Who, standing on the heights of fame, s])reads out 
Her arms, to ask from life its overflow of love. 

Phaon — 

Lovely enchantress ! Whate’er thou say’st bears 
From thy lips the pledge of truth. 

Sajipho — Aly friend ! 

Let us both crowns about our brows entwine. 

From art’s intoxicating cuj) but sparely sip, 

And drink from life the sweetest draught of love. 
Behold those shores, environed half with land. 

And half embraced by ocean’s stormy arms; 

A simple charm reigns o’er the jflace. Within 
These shades of roses, and these pillared halls, 
Beneath these grottoes — here will we dwell. 

And, like the immortals, live. Whate’er is mine 
Is also thine ! The highest joy, that thou 
Wilt first possess the good. Look upon all — . 

’Tis tliine ! Thou standost in thy own estate ! 

My servants will regard thee as their Lord, 

Their service will they learn from me. Maidens 
And slaves 1 come near I 
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Euchabis, Memtta, and Ehamnbs enter, with other Servants and 

Slaves. 

Rhamnes-^ Called you, my mistress ? 

Sappho •*— 

Yes, draw near. Here you behold your master. 

Jthamnes [jnuch wounded, and half a/oud] — Master ! 

Sap2)ho [with inijyei’ious gesture and feelhuj, then more gently'] — 
Who spoke ? What wouldst thou say, my friend ? 

Rhamnes [retreating] — Notliiug! 

Sappho-^ Say nothing then ! you see your lord! 

Whatever his desires may be, obedience 
Demand, not loss than mine. Alas for him 
Whose disobedience on this brow traces 
A cloud ! Paults to myself I may forgive, 

Never offense to him. 

[To Phaon] — 

Trust thyself to them, 

Phaon j heavy upon thee lies tho weight 
Of this day’s journey ; of hospitality 
Enjoy the sacred right, Sappho’s first gift. 

Phaon — 

O, could I from me throw my lowly life, 

As I my soiled dress exchange for new I 
Freedom of thought with recollection win, 

And be what I desire. Farewell ! 

Sappho — I wait thee here. 

Farewell! Remain, Melitta ! [Phaon proes om^. 

Sappho. Mki.jtta. 

Saf>pho [after remaining silent a long time] — Now, my Melitta! 
Melitta — 

What, O my mistress ! what is youv wish ? 

Sappho — 

Rushes the blood alone in my wai’in breast, 

And ice in every other frozen heart 
She saw him, heard his voice; the air that fanned 
His brow was breathed by her — and the first sound 
She utters is, “ Your pleasure, mistress.” Co! 

Almost could I despise thee, my Alelitta! 

[Mblitta goes out silently. Sappho throws herself upon the green 
bank, after a while calling MKniTTA back, 

Know’st thou thy friend so little, my Melitta ? 

Couldst thou of gratulation nothing say ? 
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You saw him ! heard him ! Saw you then nothing 
Worthy of remark ? Maiden ! where were thy eyes ? 
Melitta — 

Thou knowest full well what thou hast said, that in 
The stranger’s presence the maiden should be modest; 
Her glances should restrain. 

Sappho [kissing her] — And thou, 

Poor, lonely child, cast down thy eyes. For thee 
The lesson was not meant, but for thy elders. 

[Looks penetratingly at her] — 

Yet stay — once more — since I have left thy side^ 
How hast thou altered ! 

No longer as a child, 

But as a maiden fair, I see thee. Ah ! 

Dear child, thou art right. The lesson reaches thee ! 
[^Rises to go, but turns to Mki.itta] — 

Wherefore so silent and so timid now ? 

Thou wert not so befoi'o. Why dost thou tremble ? 
Sappho, the friend, not now the Jiiistress, speaks; 

The pride, the scorn, the sense of power, 

And all that in thy friend was wrong, is past; 

Not with her have ret\irned her faults ; sunk, 

As she passed the bosom of the flood, below 
Its stormy surface. The breath of love, that. 

Like the golden beam of evening, turns 
The thunder-cloud to gold, within my heart. 

Has all it touched, ennobled. O, pardon 
The rash reproof, the bitter word, that killed 
Like the sword’s point. Like sisters will we live^ 
Divided only by my love to I’haon — 

In all things else, alike. I will be good — 

Pious and good. 

Melitta — That wert thou always. 

Sappho — 

What they caU good — alas ! not bad ! but ah t 
Too ill and poor my life, for such a high 
Reward ! Believest thou, Melitta, he will 
Be happy ? 

Melitta — Who then’s not happy with thy love ? 
Sappho — 

What can I offer from my dearth ? Phaon ! 

There in the fullness of his youth he stands. 

With all life’s fairest blossoms on his head. 

Expands he but his wings, and like the bird 
Of Jove, he’s lifted to the sun. All 
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That is beautiful, and great, and high, is his. 

The world’s subdued by power. 

And I ! 

0 give me back, ye gods ! my vanished youth I 
Extinguish in tliis breast the stamp of years, 

And all of sorrow’s deejdy woven trace. 

The memory of all I’ve done and felt, 

And suffered here — O, let it be as though 
It ne’er had been ! Let time return to that 
Sweet age, the roninl and blooming elieek of youth. 

When, undeiined, the sense of a new world 
Opened around me. Anticipation then. 

And not the memory of pain, played 

Tremblingly witliin the lyre, and moved 

Its golden strings. Ah, then an unknown land. 

Enchanting, strange, the magic land of hope. 

Allured my steps, and in my numbers sjing. 

[<S7m reclines on ike bosom o/’Meuitta, and is silent^ 
Melitta — 

Sappho, thou art ill ! Thou faintest, Sappho! 

Sappho — 

1 stand upon the margin of a cliff, 

Wide gaping between him and me, and see 
The land beyond, waving with golden grain I 
My eyes can reach it — my weary footsteps. 

Never ! 

Alas for her, whom glory’s empty 
Shadow from the low circle of her home 
Allures. Her fragile bark is shipped alone 
Upon a wild and stormy sea of waves. 

There spreads no tree ; no leaf nor flower there blooms 
Upon the gray, immeasiired space. The coast 
Looms cheerful on her sight. The voice she loves 
In faintest (ichoes meets her ear ! wearied 
She turns and seeks her home. Traces of love 
So lightly left are lost. Spring is no more ! 

And ah ! no flower is there! 

looks with melanchoh/ at her crown.]. The dry 
And faded leaf alone ! 

Melitta — The lovely crown ! 

The glorious wreath! sought by the God-inspired 1 
And by so many lost ! 

Sappho — Lost ? ’Tis true ! 

Melitta, thou speak’st truth ; by thousands sought, 

And'Won by few. Ah, let not her who craves 
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Reproach its power. It is no empty 
Sound. Its touch imparts the power of gods I 
Fm not so poor in gifts. Ilis wealth, with wealth 
Of mind, to meet the gifts of beauty and 
Of youth. I'll hold in this fair wreath. Herein 
Shall blend the future and the past. 

You gaze, 

Melitta, and understand me not. Seek not 
To learn, nor understand ! 

Melitta — • Art thou then vexed? 

Sappho — 

Not with thee! with thee not, dearest child 1 Qo^ 
And say, I’ll meet them here. 


ACT IL 

Scene I. 

A small open plain near the grotto, surrounded with rose trees. Phaoh 

comes in alone. 

Phaon — 

Here, quiet dwells. The guest’s wild joy is still; 

The cymbals’ noise, the flutes so wildly gay, 

The sound of unchecked mii’th, reaches not here. 

These trees so softly whispering to the heart. 

Invite its fevered pulses to repose. 

How has my being changed ! the tenor 
Of my life how altered; since that fair morn 
I left my parents’ home, borne swiftly on 
By winged courser to Olympian heights ! 

In cheerful thoughts, e’en then, could I unfold 
The tangled thread of sensitive desire, 

And clear as light it lay before me. Now, 

Like A sultry summer’s night, emotions. 

Sweet and painful, mingling in misty doubt, 

Lie like a cloud i;pou me. A heavy veil 
Covers the past. The thoughts of yesterday 
I scarcely can recall — the present 
From the past divide. “Were it myself,” I ask, 

“ That by her side, at fair Olympus stood. 

Shared in her triumph ? as an equal shared ? 

My name in chorus did the people shout ? 

Mingling with hers.” Ah, was it thus ? Scarcely 
Can I believe. Ah, what a wretch is man, 
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That which, as hope inspired, fulfilled, lulls him 
To sleep. 

When fancy’s slight-sketched image 
Painted her form ui)on the floating mist. 

Incited by a passing word, a glance 

Of love, how easy had it been of life 

The precious gift to cast away ! And now — 

Now, slie is mine, and only mine ! Now that 
My wishes like the winter chrysalis 
Expand, and all the golden butterflies 
About me play, I question, j>ausc, and tremble 
To advance! Ah, 1 forget myself, my home. 

My parents — all ! my parents? must 1 now first 
Remember you ? nlas ! could I so long 
Forget? No word, no sign — perhaps my death 
You weep ! perhaps the hundred tongues of fame 
Already tell that he, your son, Phaon, 

To you so dear — him to Olympus sent. 

The prize to win. In Sappho’s arn>s — 

To scorn her, 

Who shall dare ? The ornament of women ! 

Who dare at her the i)oi3oned arrow aim ? 

For h(‘r, against the world I’ll stand. For her. 

My father’s anger I can brave. Saw he 
Her now — the ancient pious disesteem 
He felt at female poets, he’d lay aside. 

Even him her lute would charm — 

[PiiAON remains sunk in thought, and hears approaching 

footsteps^ — Who comes ? The noise 

Draws near 1 How retreat? where hide ? 

Ah, here ! 

[7/c goes into the grotto. 


Scene II. 

Eucharis, Melitta, and Female Slaves, with flowers and wreaths. 
JEucharis — 

Haste, maidens, haste ! Gather more flowers I 
Bring heaps of flowers. Adorn the porticoes. 

The hall, the court, the vestibule and doors ! 

E’en the pai'terre wreathe high with flowers. 

To leaf and bud add the imperial rose. 

To celebrate the feast of love, Sappho 
Prepares for Phaon ! 
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Maidens \displaying their Jloioers'] — 

Heliold! behold! 

l^They begin to hang the pillars of the porticoes, and the trees around, 
with torealhs of roses and cfiains of flo wers. 

Eucharis — 

Ah, well ! right w'ell ! And thou, Melittal 
Where, maiden, thy flowers! 

Melitta [showing her empty hands'] — Ah, where ? 

Eucharis — 

Melitta ! thine ! thou coraest with empty hands. 

Melitta — 

Spare me ! I’ll fetch them. 

Eucharis — She moves not — dreamer ! 

And yet will l;ring them ! Thou little muser, 

What has come o’er thee i* At the feast, to-day, 

Sappho, so often smiling, looked at thee. 

And then east down hex- eyes. HInshing, confused, 

You trembled, and forgot the fair routine. 

And when the wine eup to jtre.sent she called. 

And ere it touched the stranger’s lip, to thine 

Was pros.sed; then cried she out, “The eyes cast down.” 

Melitta trembled, and half the contents 

Of the wreathed cup were on the marble poured. 

Then, even Sappho smiled. The cause, ah, tell us. 

Lies will not help. 

Melitta — Spare me ! 

Eucharis — A little tear 

Oomes there to help. Poor thing! I’ll say no more. 

Yet do not weep. I cannot chide, so often 
Are you good, Melitta! Your flowers are those! 

Come, I’ll bring more. Stay here, and help to weave 
The roses and their buds. Ihit listen, child ! weep not! 

[Kuchauis and the Maidens go out. 

Scene III. 

MEr.iTXA alone. She sits upon the turf seat, and begins to form a 
tcreath. After a few moments, she lays it by her side, and leans 
sorroufully on her hand. 

Melitta — 

I can no more ! Alas, my head will burst ! 

Wildly my heart struggles within my breast. 

Hen; must I sit, deserted and alone 

In a strange land, far from my parents’ hearth. • 
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These hands, in vain, l^ound with the slave-wove chaiHi 
I open to my own ; implore in vain ! 

Ah! no one listens, no one heeds my tears ! 

Children and friends I see prest heart to heart; 

For me none beats. Tln^ loved? they dwell far ofifl 
Children I see, climbing the father’s knee, 

The pious brow and sacred locks to kiss. 

Mine dwells far from me, o’er the desert sea! 

Where no caress from his loved (diild can greet 
Him more. They use me well, and fail not 
Gentle words — alas, not love — pity alone 
Vouchsafes the slave kind words. 'Ihe tlalt’ring lips 
Too soon are filled with scorn and bitter jests. 

kneels. 

Ye gods ! who oft have heard, when piously 
IVe turned beseecliingly to you, and with 
Rich hand have crowned my wishes. Listen 
Once more, and turn a gracious ear ! conduct 
Me to my own ! Let this liot brow, stricken 
With grief, rest once again upon the tender 
Breast of love. Ah ! lead me to my own, or 
Take me — take me to yourselves! 


SCENK IV. 

Phaon, lo/io, loltile Melitta ims thus coinplainiug^ stood at the entrance 
of the grottOy comes forward and lays his hand gently upon her 
shoulder. 

Phaon — 

So young, and yet so sad ? Maiden, so sad ! 

Melitta [^much frightened, draws herself together^ — Ah I 
Phaon — 

For a friend’s breast, I heard thee ask the gods. 

A friend is here 1 Sorrow unites as well as love; 

The wide world o’er are brethren those that mourn. 

I also weep my parents. Homesickness 
Of the heart impels me to them. Our griefs 
Let us confide, that each may be a balsam 
For the other. Thou art silent. Wherefore ? 

Why art thou trustless? Look a.t mo, my child! 

Not ill are my intentions. 

[//e raises her head upon his hand* 
Ah ! I see — 

Thou art indeed the little Hebe, the floor, 
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The polished floor, refreshing, not the guest. 

But why so timid ? the accideni:, 

So innocent, the guest had charmed — the mistress also. 

[At the taut word, Mklitta blushes deeply, raises her eyes and looks 
at Phaon, and then rises to go. 

Offend thee would I not, my lovely child ! 

Thy gentle eye, so earnest and so sad, 

I marked it at the feast. (Do not mistake.) 

Throughout the noisy joy, it, virgin pure, 

Shone with a quiet, patient, tender light. 

Who art thou ? and what keeps thee here ? serving 
I saw thee. The domestic slaves 
Called thee companion ! 

Melitta [iytrns away and would j/o] — That I am — I am — 

Phaon [liolding her hack'] — 

Not yet ! 

Melitta — What wouldst thou of the slave, my lord ? 

Let a slave seek her ! 

[Tears stifling her voice] — And ye gods ! me to yourselves ! 
Phaon [crt/'e.s.smpZy] — 

(Compose thyself ! thou trem blest ! thou art moved I 
The slavish chain binds but the hands ! the soul 
Of servant and of lord arc free and equal. 

Be calm ! Sapi)ho is good and mild. A word 
From me, and without ransom, thou art free ! 

Restored to friends and homo — thy father’s joy ! 

[Melitta sorroivfidly shakes her head. 
Believe me, it is certain. But how soon 
Has that deep longing vanished — that homesickness 
For thy fatherland, that seized thee first I 
Melitta — 

Where is my fatherland? Ah, tell me that! 

Phaon — 

Knowest thou not ? 

Melitta — In tender childhood’s days. 

From its protecting shelter was I torn — 

Within my memory dwells its flowers, its fields. 

But not its name. Beneath the sun it lay ; 

For there Twas always light, and warm, and fair. 

Phaon — 

And lies it far from hence ? 

Melitta — Far, very far I 

Foliage of other trees o’ershadowed me. 

And different flowers perfumed the air|) 
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In the blue vault shone Jovelier stars ; good, 

Friendly men there dwelt, and fairer children. 

Ah ! and a good old man, with silver locks, 

Caressed me. I called him father. Another — 

O, so beautiful and bold — with eyes and hair 
So brown — - indeed — like thine — 

Phaon — Thou’rt silent — He? 

Melitta — 

He also — 

Phaon [^seizing her hand] — Caressed thee ? is it not so ? 

Melitla [so/i/y] — 

I was a child ! 

Phaon — I know it well — a sweet. 

Unconscious, lovely child. Now further on ? 

Melitta — 

Thus all went fair and well with me. One night 
A loud shriek pierced my ear. Frightened, I woke! 

On every side, they <!alled. Alone, my nnr.se. 

My faithful nurse, bore me alone far out 
In the wild night. The flames 1 saw devour 
Our cabins ; saw wild fighting men ; around, 

Our neighbors fleeing and falling! Now drew near 
A tyrant, and stretched out his hand for me. 

Amid wild shrieks, sorrow, and battle cries, 

I found myself upon a vessel’s deck. 

That, arrow-swift, through the dark water glided. 

Maidens and children round about me wept — 

As we receded from our native land. 

By one and one, the number always lessening. 

Days and nights, even whole moon.s, we .sailed; 

At last I was alone. Of all, remained 
I only, by the wild men stolen. We neared, 

At length, the strand of Leslios — touched the land, 

And Sappho saw the child — she proffered gold. 

Melitta is her slave. 

Phaon — In Sappho’s hands 

Is then thy lot so heavy ? 

Melitta — No. Friendly 

And kind she took me to her heart. My eyes 
Forgot to weep, my little heart to sigh. 

Sappho with love sheltered and cared for me. 

For she is good, though often msh and bitter. 

Sappho is violent, though kind and good. 

Phaon — 

And yet thy home thou canst not yet forget. 
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Mditta — 

Ah, all too soon the memory goes. The dance, 

The childish play, and household cares efface 
The early image of my childhood’s home. 

When grief and sorrow press, comes the sharp pain. 

And memory, with trembling hand, withdraws 
The .shadowy veil from the long past. And thus 
To-day my heart was heavy, and every 
Lightly spoken word pierced like an arrow. 

But now, I’m well and happy. 

[T/ic mmdens coll “Mblitt A.” 
Phaon — Hark ! they call ! 

Melitta — 

I go — they call. \_Qathers tip her flowers and wreath. 

Phaon [taking the flowers] — 

What hast thou here ? 

Mel itta — Boses. 

Phaon — 

For whom are they? 

Melitta — For thee I for thee and Sappho. 

Phaon — 

Bemain ! 

Melitta — They call ! farewell ! 

Phaon — Thus shalt thou not — 

In sorrow thus depart. Show me thy flowers. 

[Selects a rose and places it in her bosonij — 

This rose shall be the witness of this hour. 

Bemember, not alone in thy own home, 

But in the stranger’s laud, are friends! 

[Melitta, agitated by his emotion, stands with her arms hanging 
motionless, her head sunk, and eyes flxed on Phaon, who has 
removed some steps, and is looking intently at her. They call 
from within, “ Melitta.” 

Melitta [to Phaon] — 

Me didst thou call ?' 

Phaon — I called not. *Twas within. 

Melitta [gaihering up her floicers] — 

I come. 

Phaon — So avaricious art thou, then ? 

Dot'Ci v3 I not a gift, one, in return ? 

Melitta — 

A gift ! what then have I to give ? 

Phaon — The vain. 

The proud give gold. Friendship and love bestow 
Their all. A flower — here thou hast flowers. 
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Melitta [throwing him her flowers] — 

How, these ? that every wild girl plucks ! for thee ! 

No, never ! 

Phaon — What else ? 

Melitta — * So plundered are the stems. 

There is no trace of flowers. 

£;S'/ie tries to reach the high branches] — 

There hangs, indeed, 

A rose on that high twig — but all too high — 

I cannot reach it. 

Phaon — I’ll raise thee to it. 

Melitta — 

Ah, not so. 

Phaon — Why not? I’ll not resign tny will! 

Melitta [s<cp.9 upon the bank to reach the rose, hanging too high] — 
Now come — the twig I’ll bend to thee. 

Phaon — That’s right. 

Melitta [standing on tiptoe, bends doivn the twig, upon which hangs 
a splendid rose] — 

Canst reach it ? 

Phaon \without regarding the rose, looks at Mklitta] — 

Not yet. 

Melitta — Alas! I .slij) — I fall — 

[The branch springs upward, and Melitta, frightened, sinks into 
Phaon’s arms. 

Phaon — 

No ; I’ll support thee ! 

Melitta — Ah, leave me ! go 1 

Phaon [holding her] — 

Melitta ! 

Melitta — Ah, leave me ! go ! 

Phaon [jpressing a kiss upon her lips] — 

Melitta ! 

Sappho, simply dressed, and without crown or lyre, enters, 
Sappho — 

My friend, I seek thee ! Ha I what do I see ? 

Melitta — 

Listen ! the mistress ! 

Phaon — How, Sappho! Thou art here! 

[He releases Melitta from his arms ; a silence 

Sappho — 

Melitta ! 

Melitta — Madam ! 

Sappho — r What seek’st thou here ? 
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Melitta — 

Flowers 1 

Sappho — And not without good fortune — 

Melitta — 

Ah ! the roses 1 • 

Sappho — They blush upon thy lips ! 

Melitta — 

They hang too high — 

Sappho — Perhaps not high enough I 

Go ! 

Melitta — Madam ! shall I — go ? 

Sappho — Go ! only go ! 

[Melitta groea. 

[yl fter a long paused — 

Phaon ! 

Phaon — Sapjjho ! 

Sappho — Phaon ! you went too soon. 

Your absence marred our festival of joy. 

Phaon — 

The wine-cup love 1 not — nor yet loud joy. 

Sappho — 

Not loud — that were indeed reproach! 

Phaon — How so ? 

Sappho — 

If it displeased thee thus — the festival 
Of my return — I’ve erred indeed! 

Phaon — Thus 

Sapj)ho to wound, was far from my intent. 

Sappho — 

In its wild joy the heart demands the sound 
Of jubilee ; while blest within itself 
It dwells, all undisturbed, and seeks alone 
The solitude of joy. 

Phaon — J list so ! 

Sappho — To our 

Good friends, my gratitude for all their love 
AVas duo. Wine, as thou know’st, imparts to them 
Its joy. No feast in future sliall disturb 
Our peace : I love them less tlian thou ! 

Phaon — Sappho ! 

1 thank thee ! [lie appears as though goingi 

Sappho — Thou wouldst go ? 

Phaon — That I remain, 

AVouklst thou ? 

Sappho — To go or to remain, thou’rt frep 1 
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Phaon — 

Sappho ! thou’rt angry. 

Sappho wovedj — Phaon ! 

Phaon — Sappho I 

Wouldst thou — ? 

Sappho — Nothing! yet something — I would say. 

[iVie a^ipears calm, 

I saw thee, with Melitta — sporting, 

Phaon — - 

Melitta! who? Ah, yes ! goon! Melitta — 

Sappho — 

She is a lovely child. 

Phaon — 0 yes ! go on ! 

Sappho — 

The dearest, might I call her, of my slaves. 

Yes, of iny children — for as a child 
I love her. That yet the chain of slavery 
Is unloosed, her orphanhood forbids. Nature 
Denies to Imr the love of home and kindred ; 

Not yet* her feeble youth can stand alone. 

Unsheltered by maternal love and care. 

In Mytilene’s Ijest ranks (this is my charge) 

My maidens dwell, and all their happiness 
Ascribe to Sappho’s care. 

Phaon [mnsi/tf/] — Most beautiful ! 

Sajipho — 

Of all the maidens a ca[)ricious fate 

Has led to Sappho, none are more cherished 

Than my Melitta, the little maiden 

With the qui(!t mien. AVith moderate gifts 

And uninspired for highest art, she yet 

Is dearer than the rest. Most innoc^ent 

And unassuming, her deej) and lieart-felt love, 

That, wounded, like tins garden chry.salis. 

Draws back, and trembles at the slightest touch; 

Yet, where it fastens, dies ! 

Phaon — Beautiful! goonl 

Most beautiful ! 

Sappho — I w'ould not, — pardon. 

My friend, — T would not that a passing joke, 

An unreflective word, wishes or hopes 
In this pure breast awake, that, unfulfilled. 

Martyr the soul. Tliis gentle heart I’d spare 
That longing which consumes its life — and that 
Kejecised love that like the worm preys — my friend! 
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Phcum — 

What saidst thou, Sappho ? 

Sappho — You do not listen. 

Phaon — 

Yes — I hear — the love that torments — 

Sappho — It does 

Indeed — but now you are not well — again 
The subject we'll resume. 

Phaon — Ah, yes — another time. 

Sappho — 

For this, farewell ! This was the hour in Sajjpho’s 
Early days, sacred to meditation ; now 
I do not hope to find the muse in that 
Still grotto. Jlut yet, the hour is calm, and 
Quiet soothes tlie soul. Meantime, farewell I 
Phaon — 

Thou also — w'ouldst thou leave me ? 

Sappho - - Wouldst thou 

I stay ? 

Phaon — Farewell I 

[Sappho turns quickly from him, and goes into the grotto. 
[Phaon, after a long 2>ause, and looking immovably on the 
grouwVj — 

And art thou really — 

\_Looking around'] — 

Indeed ! she’s gone. I am confused — my head 
Is hot and heavy. Ah, here she sat — 

[//e throws hinis(^lf on the — 

That lovoly, blooming child ! hero will I rest, 

Here shall my weary heart find peace. 

[i/e reclines ivith his head on the turf hank. 

ACT HI. 

Scene L 

Same as the former. Phaon lies slumbering upon the turf Sappho 

enters from the grotto. 

Sappho — 

It is in vain ! my thoughts rove far from home, 

But come, unlike the bee, all empty back. 

Whate’er I do, whatever I only think, 

Ever before me dwells that hateful scene. 

Ah, should I flee beyond the limits of this earth. 

Where on ray eye more lovely colors rise, 
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Still is it there ! his arms around her thrown, 

His lips upon hers prest ! 1 will not think I 

Am 1 not frantic, mad ? thus to torment 
My soul, and to bewail what may not be ! 

Who knows ? some fleeting mood, x^assing emotions, 
Some evanescent wish, that tied as soon 
As formed, lured him an instant to her arms. 

Alas ! the measure of his love eauiiot 
Be found in this iinfathoined breast ! In man^s 
Unstable mind, changing with cliange, subjected 
To its laws ! 

With joyful stex:>, he enters free 
The open path of life, all flooded with 
The morning glow of hope. With shield and sword. 
Courage and faith, x>rex^ared to strive and win 
Of bright success the crown. For liis wild wish 
And restless hox^e, the (iniet inner life 
Of love is all too narrow. Love, indeed, 

An humble flower, blooms at his feet. He bends 
To pluck the lovely thing — jdaces all cold 
And bears aloft the troi>hy in his helm. 

He never knows the deej^ and sacred flame 
That dwells in woman’s breast. Her all of life — 
Her wishes and her ho))es center and dwell 
There only, like the young bird fluttering 
Around the mother’s nest — its cradle and 
Its grave ! Her wliole of life, a diamond rare 
She hangs ux)on the fate of her all newly 
Risen love ! 

He loves ! in his wide breast is room 
Enough for many loves. What women deem 
A grievous fault, with hwity he acts ; 

And if lie meet a kiss from other lixjs, 

Deems it his right to take. Ah, it is sol 
Alas — 

IShe turns and perceives Piiaon sleephuj '] — 

But see ! there in the rose tree’s shade, 

He sleeps — the too dear traitor — -there, he sleeps^ 
And rest and (xuiet, soothing (diecad'nlness, 

Have settled tenderly ujinu his brow. 

Thus breathes in gentle slumber — innocence; 

Thus rises gently the unsullied breast. 

Dearest ! thy slumber I’ll believe, whate’er 
Thy waking moments may disclose. Pardon, 
Beloved I if the first moment of surprise 
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Thy honor wounded ; if I could suspect 
Falsehood its foul admission e’er could find 
In that pure temple. He smiles, his lips are 
Parted — a name seems hovering there. Awake 1 
And call thy Sappho, who stands near ! 

[She presses a kiss upon his brow. 
Phaon [^awakes, opens his arms, and, with eyes half closed, calls 
out] — Melitta ! 

Sappho \_steps back, surprised and shocked] — 

Ha! 

Phaon — Ah, who has waked me ? who, envious, 

Has scared away the image of my dream ? 

Sappho ! thou here ? 1 knew it well — thy form, 

The prototype, stood at my side ; and thus 
The dreaming image was so beautiful ! 

Thou art distressed ! what has disturbed thee ? say. 

Ah, I am free and joyous. The burthen 
That o’erweighed this anxious breast is gone ; 

Most wondrously it sank away ; I breathe 
Again, free and unfettered. The cheerful. 

Golden sunliglit, the caressing air, the sound 
Of happy voices, that only fluttered 
O’er my senses, are now most welcome. 

I feel inspired with joy — most happy — blest — 

And only wisli more senses — to enjoy — 

Sajypho [lost in thought, speaks low to herself] — 

Melitta ! 

Phaon — Dearest ! be liappy ! cheerful 
And happy. ’Tis here so beautiful ! ah, 

So heavenly fair ! With weary })iuion 
Sinks the summer eve, so tenderly, so soft, 

Upon the quiet sea. The sea, love-thirsting. 

Gently swells to meet the bridal of the 
God of day. A low breath whispers tremblingly 
Within the slender pine, that bends caressing 
To the virgin rose, soft greeting her with love. 

Sappho ! we love ! 

Sappho — This injured breast again 

He’d fill ! Too deeply I have read his heart! 

Phaon — 

The feverish joy, that many weary days 
Consumed my life, has fled — 1 now am calm; 

Believe me, Sappho ! so truly good as now 

I’ve rarely been. Let us be gay — cheerful 

And calmly, gay. But say, of dreams what think’st thou ? 
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JSappho — 

Dreams lie I and liars are my hatred. 

JPhaon — 

Listen ! I had e’en now, as here I slept, 

A dream both wonderful and strange. I was 
Exactly as before on high Olympus ; 

I saw thee in the contest, as before, 

Secure the highest prize. In the loud cry. 

The noise and rush of chariots and men, 

A silver sound was heard, and all was hushed. 

Thou sang of love’s pure joys, .and I — I 
To my inmost heart was moved. I fell 
Before thee ! and thou, thou canst remember ! 

Again ; a change came o’er my dream. Thee 
I perceived no longer — yet there — there stood 
The lovely form. Around the shoulders flowed 
The purple robe ; the lyre was in her hand ; 

The face alone w.as changed, as ’twere a mist. 

Like that that floats upon the mountain top. 

The laurel crown had vanished — vanished 
With that deep sadness on thy brow. The lips, 

So tuneful with the songs of gods, now smiled 
A lovely, joy-inspiring smile. Thy face. 

Stolen from Minerva, changed of itself — ■ 

A child’s was there — in short, it was thyself, 

And not thyself — Sappho sometimes, and then— - 
Again — 

JSappho [^almost sJu'ieJcing^ — Melitta ! 

J*haon [prmch alarmed'] — 

Who told thee that — that 
It was her ! myself — I scarcely knew it ! 

But thou art moved — and I — 

[Sapfho motienta with her hand for him to leave her. 

How ! shall 1 go ? 

[Sappho oyam signa him to leave her. 
Thou wilt not hear me, Sai>pho ! Shall I go ? 

[Sappho makes no answer. He goes. 

Scene II. 

JSappho [a?one, after a long pawse] — 

The quiver sounded ! 

Impressing both hands on her breast] — Here i.s the arrow I 
Who can doubt longer ? Oh ! ’tis clear, ’tis clear. 

She dwells within his oath-forgetting heart; 
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She hovers o’er his shame-forgetting brow. 

In sleep liis dreams put on her form. He dreams 
The false one near — and Sappho for her slave 
Is scorned. Sappho ! by Heaven ! for whom ? 

Am I no longer Sappho ? no longer her 
Who at her feet saw kneeling heroes, kings — 

And playing with her proffered crowns, proudly 
She looked at them, and heard, and left them ^ . 
Am [ the same that, with loud jubilee. 

Was greeted as its jewel, by assembled Greece? 
Why did I rush from that high place, gained 
By tlu) laurel, down to the narrow vale. 

Where poverty and crime and treiudiery dwell ? 

My j)lace was there on high — there on the clouds ; 
Here is no place for me ! none but the grave ! 

When gods descend to earth, they mingle not 
With men. The immortal and the human 
In the same (mp never unite. One, one 
Only must thou choose; and hast thou chosen? 
There’s no return for tlnm! The golden fruit 
Of fame, once tasted, like the fatal seed 
Of death, from life forever draws tluic — 

From the quiet shades where humble plea.sures 
Dwell. No, never more may life, however dear, 
Allure thee there, with flattering .sounds of joy. 
Friendship nor love no more can bless ! forbear ! 
Unfortun.ate, forbear! Koses, wonldst thou pluck? 
The thorn, e’en now, is in thy breast ! 

I’ll see, • 

I’ll look upon these charms, victorious 

O’er Sappho’s wealth of mind. Do I then dream ? 

For when I ask, a timid child, unformed. 

With downcast eyes seeking the ground ; with lips, 
Whose only sounds are childish lispings ! Thus 
She comes before me ; the love of play, the 
Fear alone of anger, moving her soul. 

How ! did my eyes alone o’erlook the charms 
That move his inmost being? Melittal 
Yes, her I will see. Melitta, come! 

Scene III. 

Enter Euchabis. 

Eucharis — 

Did Sappho call ? 
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Sappho — I called Melitta; 

The child, where is she ? 

Euckaris — Where ? Within her room. 

Sappho — 

She seeks then solitude ! What does she there ? 

Eucharis — 

I know not. Strange is her being, wayward 
And strange through the whole day. This morning 
Was she quiet, but still in tears. This eve, 

Laden with napkins, to the limpid hrook. 

That through the myrtle grove impetuous 
Rushes, she hastened on. Anxious to learn 
What there she sought, 1 followed after. 

I found her there. 

Sappho — With him ? 

Eticharis [much surprised^ — With whom ? 

Sappho — Go on I 

Eucharis — 

In the clear brook I found her standing, bent. 

Her tunic high tucked up (she feared no spy). 

With little hands the water lading, and 
Showering both arms and face. 'Phe sunbeams 
Through the myrtle leaves, the glow of haste. 

Had shed a lovely rose tint o’er her form. 

A nymph of Dian, as she stood — ah, yes, 

The youngest of her train she seemed. 

Sappho — Not praise, 

But knowledge did I seek. 

Eucharis — When now the bath 

And its long labors o’er, and breast and cheek 
All dry, she hastened singing to the house. 

In thought so deeply lost, that the green twigs 
To frighten her I threw, she heeded not. 

But closed her chamber ; and what there she did 
I know not. I heard her seeking her robes. 

And singing cheerful songs between. 

Sappho — She sings. 

And Sappho — no, she does not weep. Bring her 
To me. 

Eucharis — Mel itta ? 

Sappho — Yes; who else? Ah! 

A sweet name ! an ear-enchanting name ! 

Melitta ! Sappho ! Go ! bring her to me. 
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Scene IV. 

Sappho alme. She sits upon the turf seat, and rests her head vjpon 

her fmnd. 

Sappho — 

No! ’tis in vain — alas! I call on pride — . ' 

Love answers in its stead. 

[She sinks hack in reverie. Mklitta enters, simpli* but carefully dressed. 
A rose is on her bosom, and roses in her hair. She pauses at the 
entrance, but as Sappho does not move, she comes nearer. 

Melitta — 

Sappho! I’m here! 

[Sappho turns quickly her head, and shuddering draws back. 
Sappho \to herself] — Ah ! beautiful ! Ah, gods. 

She’s beautiful ! 

[/S/te conceals her face icith both hands. Apccasei 
Melitta — Sa])pho ! me didst thou call ? 

Sappho — 

How carefully adoraed ! False as she is, 

To meet the false one ! How hard to check this 
Inward auger, or to conceal my fears ! 

[To Melitta] — 

What feast to-day demands this festal dress ? 

Melitta — A festival ? 

Sappho — 

Why wear this dress and flowers ? 

Melitta — 

Sappho ! you’ve blamed me oft — the ornaments 
So rarely worn, jireseuted by your love. 

But gala days, so niggardly they come ; 

I’ve spared them all — the jewels rare — but now 
I’o-day I said, “ So joyful ’tis to-day, 

Myself more gayly I’ll adorn.” 

Sappho — 

A joyful day ? Indeed I know not why I 
Melitta — 

Why ? Because t— ah — that thou art l)ack returned -r> 

That thou — indeed, 1 know not why I’m glad. 

Sappho — 

Ah, false, she’s false ! 

Melitta — Say’st thou ? 

Sappho [controlling her emotion '] — Melitta, eotne-^ 

We w’ill speak frankly with each other now. 

How old art thou ? 
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Melitta — Alas, thou knowest, Sappho 1 

Of my infancy the melancholy tale. 

No mother counte<l carefully the suns 
That on my birthday shone. Yet I believe 
I number sixteen years. 

Sappho — No ! thou best 1 

Melitta' — Sappho ! I ? 

Sappho — Dost thou speak truth ? 

Melitta — Sappho! Idol 

Sappho—^ 

To-day, you scarcely count your fifteenth year. 

Melitta — 

It may be so. 

Sappho — So green in years, so ripe 

In art — it cannot be; not th\;s does nature 
Counterfeit her work. No ! TMl believe it not. 

Melitta — here — remeinberest thou tlie day, 

Now thirteen years, thou first saw’st Sapplio ? 

Wild men, sea pirates, brought thee to my door. 

You wept ; deep sobs convulsed your little breast. 

I pitied you, the orphan, homeless child ; 

Your tears besought me, and I paid the price. 

Myself almost a child, I ])re.ssed thee warm 
Upon my heart. They would divide us, but. 

Thy little arms linking alsmt my neck. 

Thou slept, consoled ! liememberest thou that day ? 

Melitta — 

Ah, can its memory ever pass away ? 

Sapjhhn — 

Soon after this, the fever’s serpent wiles. 

Breath-poisoning, upon thee seized. Melitta! 

Whose was the breast that through the weary night 
Pillowed thy head, all self-forgetting — death 
Robbing of its prey, tearing the loved one 
Ffom his giant grasp ? 

Melitta — Sappho! it was thou! 

What have T, then — what am I, that to thee 
And to thy goodness, T owe not ? 

Sappho [drawiwj her to her'] — Not so ! 

Here on my heart ! Here is thy place. Ah, well 
I know, thou wouldst not of thyself, not 
With thy will, betray thy Sappho. Together, 

Once again, our hearts shall lieat together. 

Our eyes, in sister eyes once more shall look ; 

The truthful words out of true hearts shall b’reatlfe'j 
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Again ; the same true heart, the faithful ear 
(The separate sounds having one echo), 

Scarcely can know from which true breast they part. 

Melitta — 

Sappho ! 

Sappho — Yes, I am right. Thee I may trust ! 

Is’t true ? Thou wouldst not, no ! thou couldst not— 

Melitta — 

0 Sappho ! what ? 

Sapi>ho — Thou knowest, Melitta ! Gc^ 

Lay off this vain and idle dress. Not thus 

1 love to see thee. Put on a simple robe ; 

These varied dyes offend the classic taste. 

Melitta should be simply clad. Simplicity 
Becomes her best, and modesty’s her native garb. 

Go — another dress — I say — Kemain ! 

Hold, I say. Where wouldst thou go ? Remain t 
Look in my eyes. Why are thy own cast down. 

Seeking the ground ? Ah ! not thus, not timid 
Wert thou when Phaon — 

Ha! now thou art red! 

Traitor ! thou art thyself betrayed ! l^eny 
Thou canst not. Not the false tongue, the crimsoned 
Cheek’s the witness of thy guilt; it burns and 
Pales, obedient to the traitor heart. 

Unfortunate I ’twas this, that at the feast 
So strangely moved, that I for timid 
Innocence mistook. A snare it proved, that 
Like the crafty spider’s web inclosed its prey. 

So young, and yet so artful ! so .seeming fair. 

With poison in thy heart. Do words then fail? 

Wilt answer not ? 

Melitta — I know not what thou inean’st. 

Sappho — 

Not ? and tears ? Tears are the sacred right of grief. 

Answer with words, although from truth divorced. 

Of innocence, the silent signs will not 
Avail, while bridelike and seductively 
Adorned. Take off the flowers. Scarcely 
They serve to hide the serpent folds beneath. 

Take off the wreath. 

[Melitta silently removes the wreath from her head. 
Give me the crown ! In memory of thy truth 
I’ll keep the withered leaves. Faded, alas! 

Like Sappho’s hope, Melitta’s gratitude 1 
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Why sparest thou the rose upon thy breast ? 

Lay it away. [Melitta steps back. 

Is it a love pledge ? speak ! 

[Melitta crosses her arms upon her breast, concealing the rose. 
In vain you strive ! The rose, I say. 

Melitta — Kever I 

My life — rather my life ! 

Sappho [dratcing her dagger^ — Ungrateful slave! 

Thy life is mine ! (Jive me the rose. 

Melitta \^faUmg on her knees~\ — Ye gods! 

Oh ! then protect the orphan ! ye high gods I 
Phaon \enters1 — 

Who calls ? Melitta, thou ! a dagger drawn ! 

[^A pause. 

What’s here ! thou, Sappho, here ! 

Sappho — Ask of the rest. 

Phaon — 

Melitta! what? 

Melitta — The fault alone is mine. 

The slave’s obedience I refused. 

Sappho — Forbear ! 

Lt)ad not thy soul with false d<;.serts. Heavy, 

Too heavy, lie the true upon thee. 

[7’o herself] — Alas ! 

Does Sa|)pho need the falsehood of her slave ? 

[Aloud to PiiAo.v] — 

The rose I ordered from her breast removed ; 

And she to obey my will refused. 

Phaon — 

And she was right. By all the gods, she’s right. 

No right hast thou to rob her of the flower. 

I gave it for remembrance, a token sweet 
Of a too happy hour ; of my esteem 
A sign; a proof that not in every breast 
Compassion is extinguished, misfortune 
Is forgot; a drop of honey in the cup 
By stranger’s pride prest to her lips ; a pledge 
Of my deep, inward faith, that innocence 
Is woman’s fairest crown — more prized 
The humble wreath of love than glory’s 
Laurel crown. She weeps — weep not, Melitta! 

[To Sappho] — 

When slavery was bought, the price of tears 
■Thou didst not pay. The body only 
Cansrt thou slay : no right hast thou to cause a tear. 
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[To MelittaJ — 

Look not beaeechingly at me! thy eyes 
So mildly pleading for the pitiless. 

Compassion! thou know^st her not. 

Is not the dagger glancing from her hand ? 

Two others hidden by the sunken lids 
Will pierce thee deeper still. 

[lie takes up ike daujger that Sappho had suffered to fail front her 
hand. 

This steel — I’ll bear it here, on my warm heart, 

By her betrayed ! and when, in coming time, 

I dwell with sad and tender grief on what 
She was, one glance upon this steel my soul 
Shall heal. 

Sappho [m4se.s her eyes and looks at him] — 

Phaon ! 

Pkaon- - O listen not! the tears 

Are false : they lure thee to the dagger’s point! 

Sappho [still looking at /lim] — 

Phaon ! 

Phaon — Look not at her ! False as her hand, 

Jler eye will kill. 

Melitta — She weeps ! 

Phaon — Weeping, she weaves 

New chai‘m.Su Go forth ! 

Melitta — Shall T, thus suffering, 

Leave her ? 

Phojon — Me will her tears infect! haste forth 

Before her serpent chavins enfold us both. 

[He leads Melitta forth. 

Melitta [returning] — 

Ah, no ! T’ll leave her not. Sappho ! 

Sapjiho [with stijled voice] — Call’st thou, 

Melitta? 

Melitta [rushes to her and embraces her knees] — 

Sappho! the rose! my life! take it! take both! 
where is:thy dagger? 

Phaon [hastens ajler, seizes the rose with both hands, and draws 
Melitta away] — ’Tis thine ! ’tis thine ! no god 
Shall rob thee of it. ' Come quickly ! hasten 
From hCr presence forth ! 

[He leads Melitta off. Sappho Wretches out her arms to thhn, 
and then falls fainting back. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene L 

The eame open green near the grotto and the temple. Moonlight. 

JSappho [enters sunk in deep thought ; after a pause'\ — 

Am I still here ? Does the firm earth remain ? 

This living empire ! In that tearful hour 
Fell it not all in fragments ? The brooding 
Darkness that surrounds me ! Is it the night, 

And not the grave ? They say a monstrous pain 
Will kill. It is not so, for Jiappho lives ! 

How still is all around ! the air is mute ! 

Life’s various toiu's are hushed ! echoes 
No sound from out the unstirred leaves ! 

And solitary, like a homeless child, 

My weeping voice goes wandering through the nighk 
Ah! could I sleep! sleep like the birds so gently 
Rocked, without alarm or fear, so safely 
Cradled, lulled in a deep sluml)er, where 
All — all sleeps, and even the pulse is still. 

No fearful morning beam waking to pain. 

No ingrate ^ 

Ah, hold ! touch not the serpent ! 

[ With stifled voice. 

Murder’s a crime, and robbery, and lust. 

The horrid brood of hydra-headed sin. 

That from the deep abyss of flaming hell 
Infect this world with j)oison-breathing breath. 

Yet one T know, a crime, whose deadly stain 
To lily fairness turns the others white. 

Its name, ingratitude. Alone, it does 
What all the others only singly do — 

It robs, it lies, deceives ; it swears false oaths, 

Betrays and murders. Ah ! ingratitude ! 

Ingratitude, ingratitude ! 

Protect 

Me ! 0 ye gods ! Protect me from myself I 
Him, only him from destiny I prayed ; 

Alone, selected him alone, from all 

That pre.s.sed with homage at my feet. Him 

Only on the .summit would I place 

Above the grave and death. On glory’s wings 

I’d boi*ne him on to glory’s deathless fame I 
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All crowns would I have wound around his head, 

And asked one word alone from him. And he — 

Do you then live ? immortal gods ! 

[^After a pause, Sappho seems struck with a new thoughf] — 

Ye live ! 

From you the thought that lightened through my soul : 
Let me it seize — that passing thought so fleet. 

To Chios, say’st thou, shall Melitta go ? 

To Chios ; there, divided from her crime, 

Love’s fault, love’s torments shall atone. — 

Bhamnes t 

Thus let it be. — lihamnes I In vain I call. — 

Immortal gods ! I thank thee for the thought. 

Soon shall it l>e fulfilled ! 

Shamnes [enters'] — 

You called. I wait. What wouldst thou, Sappho? 
Sappho [without observing Rhamnes] — 

She is my work ! without me, what were she ? 

What can deprive the builder of his right 
That to destroy, himself has formed, his own ? 

Destroy ! can Sappho do it? Ah, her hope — 

It stands too firm for my weak hand. To Chios 
Should he follow, led by his love, more blest 
Her fate amid the herd of slaves, than I — 

Than Sappho in her golden, empty house. 

How sweet it is to suffer for the loved, 

When memory and hope, twin ro.ses rare, 

Together on one stem unite ! 0, then 

The thorn’s unknown ! O banish me, ye gods! 

Far in the sea's remotest isle, upon a rock 
Washed by the surf, with only clouds and sky above. 

My only friendly neighbors, from the paths 

Of living men shut out. O then erase 

From out the book of memory, the last few hours. 

Alone — leave me alone, my faith in his 
True love, and I will bless my fate. Ah I 
Solitude is not where memory dwells ! 

At (jvery thorn that pierced my naked foot, 

At every want and loss of ease, I’d think, 

“ What would he give to spare and save me pain.” 

A balsam, cooling, poured o’er every wound. 

Mhamiies — 


Saj)])ho ! you called. 

Sappho — O Phaon, Phaon ! 

What had I done ? I stood so calm, alone. 
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With poet’s lyre, upon the poet’s open 

Height, and saw beneath of life the joys and pains 

That reached me not. Of flowers alone 

Was wreathed the poet’s crown. The silent hours 

I counted not. Freely I gave iny song; 

It gave me back content, and ever living 
Youth to crown my head. — Then, the traitor came. 
With hasty hand he rent the golden veil 
Of trust, and drew me to the weary desert 
Down, where no footstep echoes, and no path 
Expands. Within that desert space, his hand 
Alone was near ; that he withdrew, and fled I 
Bhamnes — 

Sappho ! why alone the desert night thus 
Wander ? The ocean’s chill betrays thy trust. 

Sappho — 

Betrays ! Rhamnes ! dost thou know a crime 
So black and heavy as ingratitude ? 

Bhamnes — 

Alas, not one ! 

Sappho — More vilely venomous? 

Bhamnes — 

Truly, I do not. 

Sappho — Worthy of curses 

And of punishment! 

Bhamnes — In truth, it merits 

Every curse. 

Sappho — Oh, true, most true! open and bold 

Are other vices. Hyenas, lions, tigers. 

Wolves ! a serpent is ingratitude, so 
Fair and crafty, so beautiful and smooth. 

The poisonous serpent ! Oh, so fair! 

Bhamnes — 

Come in. Within thou art better. With care 
And love thy dwelling is adorned ! and Fhaon 
Waits thee in the hall. 

Sappho — How ! Fhaon waits — for me ? 

Bhamnes — 

Yes; I saw him musing and reflecting. 

Walking to and fro ; sometimes he rested 
Motionless ! spake softly to himself ; then 
Hastened to the window, and sent his sighs, 

Thee seeking through the night. 

Sappho — He waits 

For me, for Sappho waits ! Did he say that ? 
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Rhamnea — 

He said not that, but still ha waits \ for whom 
Should Phaon wait, if not for Sappho ? 

Sappho - — For whom ? 

For whom ? Not for thy Sappho, Rhamnes. Yet 
Shall he wait in vain. Khamnes ! 

Jihamnes — Sappho! ah! 

Sapf)ho — 

Thou know’st at Chios dwells my father’s friend, 

Erewhile a guest of mine. 
lihamnes — I know it well. 

Sappho — 

Loose quick the boat from the near shore. It rocks 
So idly in the brook. This night thou must 
To Chios. 

Ithaninea — Alone? 

Saiyi>ho — ■ No, no. [A pause. 

llhuvin.es — Who then will go 

With me there ? 

Sappho — What didst thou say ? 

lihamnes — To Chios, 

Who goes with me there? 

Sappho [leads Ruamkks to the other side of the .liogre]— - 

Prudent and quiet 

Must tho\i be. Attend ! to Melitta’s room 
Proceed, and say, “ that Sappho calls, she must 
Obey ; ” but softly, that he hear her not. 
lihamnes — 

Who? 

Sappho — Phaon ! yet should be follow thee — [NAc atopa. 

lihamnes — 

What then ? 

Sappho — Bring her, with force or mildness bring, 

But softly, to the unmoored boat, and on 
To Chios. Go instantly ! 

Rhamnes — And, when there ? 

Sappho — 

There give her to my friend. For Sappho’s lov© 

He will protect her slave. Severe — ^no, not 
Severe his treatment be. Ah ! the very act 
Of banishment is punishment enough. 

Ehaiunes! dost hear? 

Rhamnes — I’m gone already. • 

Sappho — 

Delay not ! hasten t 
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Rhamnes — Sappho ! farewell ! 

Before the morning dawns, I’m far from hence. 

Saj^ho [alone] — 

; H©' goes ! *— yet, no, I’ll call him back ! Custom’s 
A weary thing. , It fetters us to that 
We hate. 

[iSAe is lost in thouglU] — 

Listen ! a footstep ! no, the wind 
Stirred through tlie leaves. How beats my heax't 
Within my storm-moved bi'east, as if it were 
A guilty thing. Voices ! hark ! she comes ! she 
Follows willingly. She dreams not ’tis the last! 

I will — ;I cannot see her. I must flee ! 

[Sappuo j7oe.« guicfcly 

Melittfi - — 

Here, saidst thou, Sappho waited ? She’s not here ! 
Rhamnes [looks round emharntsspd] — 

Not here? Come on — not there ? yet was she here 
A moment siuce. Come on ! 

Melitta — 

On where ? 

Rhamnes — She may indeed be at the sea ; 

She’s wandered, forth there to the brook. 

Melitta — There goes 

She never. 

Rhamnes — Perhaps to-night — 

Melitta — And why to-night ? 

Rhamnes — 

And — why ? Ki ? Because even now she gave 
The oi’der thee to bring — 

[Aside, embarrassed] — What shall I say ? 

Melittfib — 

Rhamnes ! you are to-night so strange! Why turn 
Yonr eyes embarrassed from nxy glance ? tcdl me 
Where Sappho waits, that I may seek her will ; 

But know’st thou not — so, let mo then depart. 

Rhamnes — Hold t 

Thou darest not go. 

Melitta — Why not ? 

Rhamnes — Thou must with me. 

Melitta — 

With thee ! and where ? 

Rhamnes — Come to the boat. Thou’lt kno'vn 

Melitta — 

Ye gods! what is it then ? 
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Jthamnes — Come, maiden, come ; 

The Lour is pressing — midnight is well past. 

Forth must we now. 

Melitta — What wouldst thou do ? Go forth 

To-night upon the great, far-lying deep ? 

Rhamnes — 

Be tranquil, child I ’Tis not so far — Chios 
Is not so far. 

Melitta — To Chios ! never ! 

Rhamnes — Thou must 

Indeed ! So Sappho orders. 

Melitta — Sappho 1 say’st 

Thou ? Go ! I will to her — yes, at her feet : 

She’ll hear and judge. 

Rhamnes [/lo/ds her'] — Stir not ! not from this spot I 
Melitta — 

How, Rhamnes I thou ! 

Rhamnes — Eh, then! what can I do? 

Thus ordered Saj^pho : Rhamnes must obey ! 

Melitta — 

O let me move thee thus ! Here will I kneel 
Before thee, Rhamnes ! Li.sten to my prayer. 

And is there none, none that will lend an ear? 

Rhamnes — 

In vain you call. Come on ! 

Melitta — ■ Never I never I 

Will no one pity ? 

Phaon [rushes i’u] — Melitta’.s voice I hear ! 

Audacuous man ! dar’st thou thy hand ’gainst her 
To rai.se ? 

[Rhamnes lets Melitta gfo.] 

My fears deceived me not, when wolflike 
Thou, spying around, crept near her chamber door. 

Grim wolf! the shepherd watched to save the lamb. 
Rhamnes — 

Sir, I follow but the orders I receive. 

Phaon — 

How ! Sappho’s orders ? Sappho orders this ? 

Sappho 1 Sappho ! I know thee now too well, 

And yet, alas ! too late. Wherefore too late ? 

There yet is time the bondage to throw off 
That binds us both. By heaven ! I will 1 
,[To Rhamnes] — 

Wherefore, thou all too ready minister 
Of crime I wherefore — 

Melitta I thou art pale 1 
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Melitta — 

Oh, I am well. 

Phaon — Go, slave! and thank the gods 

No ready stone came to my hand ! By Heaven I 
For every tear, a death pang shouldst thou pay. 

[To Melitta] — 

Thou art weary. Lean upon me ; firmer 
Support thou’lt never find. 

[To lliiAMNEs] — Look at her, slave! 

Look at the lovely child. This, of the gods 
The fairest work, thou’d injure. 

Jthamnes — Injure! 

The gods forbid ! 

Phaon — What then ? 

Rhamnes — ' Only — but pardon— 

What I would do I cannot now betray. 

Suffer me then to go. 

Phaon — By all the gods ! 

Until I know the measure of your crime. 

From hence you stir not. 

Rhamnes — Melitta must with me — 

Phaon — 

Where? , 

Rhamnes — That is my Mistress’ secret, ’tis safe 
Within her servant’s breast, and goes not forth. 

Phaon [draws the dagger^ — 

I thank thee, Sappho ! this point shall draw it forth* 
Against thyself thou hast furnished arms. 

Melitta — 

Spare him ! To Chios, were his orders. 

Phaon — (’hios ! 

Melitta — 

Yes ; there dwells a friend of Sappho’s. Melitta 
There would be well cared for. 

Phaon — ’Tis o’er the seal 

Melitta — 

A boat rocks in the brook. 

Phaon — A boat, saidst thou? 

Melitta — 

Is’t not, my father, so ? 

Rhamnes — Call me not father, 

Ingrate ! Sappho’s betrayer ! 

Phaon — A boat ! a boat ! 

Ye gods ! the sign from you I take. From you 
It cornea. The truth too late I understood ! 
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Melitta only — she or none else bears 
In her breast the second half of this, that 
Longing beats in mine. Yourselves, ye gods ! 

You point the way that I will follow. Melitta! 

Yes, to Chios thou shalt go ; but not alone. 

With me, safe at iny side. 

Melitta — With him ? with him? 

Fhaon — 

Yes, we will leave this hostile land. Envy . | 

And hate — revenge, with its Medusa head. 

Follows thy steps, its death snare spreads. Come, 

The boat is there, courage and strength are here. 

To shield thee ’gainst the world. 

[7fe takes her in his arms. 
Melitta [anxiously to Rhamnes] — Rhamnes ! 
lihamnes [to Piiaon] — Reflect, 

Bold man ! 

Phaon — Think of thyself. Within my hand 

Rests thy vile life. 

Rhamnes — Sir, she is Sappho’s slave. 

Phaon — 

Liar ! She is mine ! dear as my life. 

[2’o Melitta] — Come! 

Melitta, follow thou ! 

Rhamnes — The dwellers here. 

Within this land, honor onr Sappho’s like 
A crowned head. Ready they are to rise 
At the lirst call, her rights to guard ; in arms 
Her threshold to protect. A word from me. 

And hundreds rash together. 

Phaon — I thank thee, 

Slave ; almost I had forgot with whom 
And where I am. Thou goest with me. 

Rhamnes — I— .go — 

Phaon — 

Yes, thou ! but only to the boat. Sappho 
I envy not such slaves as thou. When once 
Secure, thou may’st turn back and tell. Enough ! 

Thou goest — 

Rhamnes — Never! 

Phaon [drawing the dagger'] — I have, I' think, that 
Will enforce thy duty. 

[Rhamnes retreats, and Phaon follows with the dagger, 
Melitta [ following] — - 
Phaon! forbear! 
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Jthamnes [/tas drami himself far hack to the other si'ofe] •— 

Alas for age, that has the will, but not 
i ' The power to act. , 

Phaon [draws near Melitta] — Now, maiden ! Come ! away ! 
Melitta — 

Ah ! where ? 

Phaon — On to the boat. 

Mditta \t^ims from him, hasteninq to the foreqround, attd kneelsl —• 

Ye gods ! ah, shall I ? 

Phaon — 

Cornel the wide, protecting distance calls ! 

Her arms expand and open to thee — invite 
Beyond the old gray sea, where dwells sweet peace. 

Security, and love. Under the broad. 

Deep roof, formed by the linden boughs, that 
Shelter still the pai-ent’s home, Melitta ! 

Dearest, there vaults the temple of our love ! 

There — thoxr tremblest, bride ! O tremble not, l)etrothed 1 
Thy bridegroom’s hand holds thine, embraced. O come 1 
And wilt thou not ? By all the gods, this hand 
Shall bear thee hence ; and on, and on, and forth, 

Even to the ends of this wide earth. 

Melitta — Phaon ! 

Phaon — 

Come! the stars shine friendly down. Gently 
: The sea swells up to meet the breeze, and 
Amphitrite is love itself. 

Rhamnes — Sir, ’twill cost thy life. 

[They all go out 

Eucharis [appears on the steps'] — 

Methinks I hear his voice — no, none is here! 

Over this house bad spirits seem to rule ; 

No joy is here, Sappho’s return to greet. 

Anxious and timid all the peo[»le are. 

I seek Melitta, and find her chamber void. 

Our Sappho wanders, ])Iaintive and alone. 

Through the mirk night. 

’Tis Rhamnes’ voice ! hush ! listen ? 

Rham7ies [ai a distance] — 

I call for help. Ho ! Sappho’s slaves ! 

Eucharis ^ He calls 1 

He’s wholly breathless ! Rhamnes, what’s happened ? 
Rhamnes [hastily] — 

Up ! up from yo\ir idle beds, good friends ! 

The fugitives pursue ! your help I ask ! 
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Eucharis-^ 

What’s happened ? 

Bhamnes — Ask not t call Sappho and her slaves I 

Eiicharis— 

But wherefore ? 

Bfiamnea — There is no time for words. Hasten I 

Awake the liouse ! hasten and save ! I can 
No more. Betrayer ! slave ! exult not yet ! 

The pious gods, the ocean deities — 

They will revenge the I’ash, unworthy crime. 

[Many of the People with Sappho’s Servants enter\ — 

The people call ! haste quickly to the shore I 
Shout loud the cry, the help-beseeching cry ! 

Ask not for what, but let the tocsin sound. 

Sappho [enters to the former'] — 

What frightful noise disturbs the quiet night, 

And frights the weary slee[)-de8troyeT, grief, 

From her sad office ? Wlio can complain near 
Sappho’s deeper pain ? 

Mhamnes — I, O my mistress I 

Sapj)ho — 

Thou, Bhamues ! here 1 Where is Melitta ? 

Mhamnes — 

Gone forth ! 

Sappho — Gone forth I and thou yet here 1 

Mhamnes — Escaped t 

Sappho — 

Forbear ! 

Mhamnes — Escaped with Phaon ! My arm, and 
My weak age he overpowered — fled with 
His booty o’er the waves ; and the same boat, 

Our captive boat, now bears them both away. 

Sappho — 

Bhamnes, thou liest ! 

Mhamnes — Would that I did! would that 

This time I lied ! 

Sappho — O where remain your 

Lightnings, O ye gods ? For Sappho’s heart 
Alone have ye reserved your curse ? Deaf is 
Your ear, and lame the vengeful arm ? Send down 
The thunder crash, the lightning’s piercing shaft} 

Crush the betrayer’s head, as ye have crushed 
The heart of Sappho. 

In vain ; no arrow swift 
The air divides. The wind wooes lovingly 
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The bending leaves; the sea bears swiftly on — 

On its broad breast the freight of love, and rocks 
The boat to its far shore. 

There is no help ! 

Sappho herself shall aid. 

{The plain becomes gradually filled with slaves bearing torches, and 
with crotvds of Country People. 

Ah, friends ! my thanks ! yon’rc true ! I thank your love. 
Go, go, my countrymen ! and what the gods 
Your Sappho now deny, your arms procure. 

If ever ye have held her dear, revenge 
Her now ; now is the time to prove your love. 

[Goes round, addressimj many of theni] — 

Thou, Myron, oft has sworn ; and thou, Terpander ; 

Think of our liyiuns, 0 Phercs, Lydias thou ! 

And thou, Zenarchos I All, all are my friends ! 

Haste to the strand ! there man the boats, and follow. 
Swift-winged, follow the betrayer’s bark. 

Think that I wait in torments liere alone ; 

That every hour a hundred daggers pierce, 

Till your return, this grief-torn breast. Who brings 
Him back, whoe’er the joy creates that in 
His eyes I look, and ask, “ What have I clone 
That thou shouldst kill me thus ? ” — 

[/S'/te bursts into tears'^ — Not that, not that ! 

Revenge alone ! who brings me that shall have 
My gold, my life! Upon the winds, swiftly 
Upon the rushing winds, go forth 1 
A Countrynuui — Without him 

We return not back ! 

Sappho — I thank you, friends 1 

Within your hands my life I lay. O may 
My wishes give you wings, and my revenge 
Nerve every arm ! Haste only! only hasten! 

[The People and Servants go off. Sapviio presses both hands upon 
her heart. 

They’re gone ! now I am well I now will I rest I 
Eucharis — 

Sappho, you tremble I 

Rhamnes — Sappho, ah, you fail. 

Sappho — fsfnfcs back into the arms o/ E ucharis] — 

0 let me die ! Why hold me from the grave ? 
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ACT V. 

Scene, the same. The day breaking with the heaviifvl crimaon suffu- 
sion described in the beginning of the first act. Sapfho is half 
lying upon the turf bank, supported by EuchAkis. In the dis- 
tance are many Servants watching. 

Rhamnes comes fonvard, and Eucharis places her finger on her Ups 
in sign of silence. 

Eucharis — 

Still, O still ! 

Jthamnes — She sleeps ? 

Eucharis — Her eyes are open. 

The body wakes, the spirit seems to sleep. 

Thus has she lain three hours, thus motiouless. 

Jihamnes — 

Yoii should have borne her to the house, 

Eucharis — Alone, 

I’d not the power. Is nothing seen ? 

Ithamnes — Not yet. 

Ear as the eye can reach, are sea and clouds. 

But of a boat no trace appears. 

Sapqiho \j<tarti ng up'\ — A boat ! 

And where ? 

Ithamnes — None yet we see, 0 Sappho! 

Sapjiho [^sinking again into the arms f;»/' E ucharis J — 

Not yet ! not yet ! 

Ithamnes — The morning air blows fresh. 

To lead you to your room, Sappho, I pray ! 

[Sappho makes a sign of denied. 
O be persuaded ! follow to the house. 

[Sappho refuses. 

Ithamnes \retreating'\ — Alas ! 

Your sorrow wounds ; it cuts me to the heart. 

Eucharis — 

O see 1 Why throng the people thus ? Up from 
The shore they stream. Climb thou the rock and look. 

[Sappho springs up, and stands, bent fonvard, listening anomiously. 
Ithamnes — 

The gods be thanked! they come upon the left. 

That wooded point, far in the water thrust. 

Conceals the welcome sight. A crowd of boats. 
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With flashing oars fly past each other, 

And near the shore. 

JSucharis — The fugitives — are they with them ? 

Mhamnes — 

The sun so blinds I know them not. Yet hold! 

One nears the shore, a messenger. Tlie prow, 

It strikes. The shepherd from the vale it is. 

He flourishes his stall’. They prisoners 
Are, ’tis certain. Here, iny friends, here ! approach I 
JSucharis — 

Sappho, be calm, be self-posse.ssed. 

Counti^yman [enters'] — 

Health, Sappho ! health to thee ! 

Eucliaris — A prisoner 

Is he ? 

Countryman — Yes. 

Rhamnes — Then where ? 

Eucharis — And how ? 

Countryman — Bravely on 

They held. We, all unskilled in steering, to reacli 
Them was, I feared, iu vain. In the broad sea 
At last we spied his boat, and then the race 
Began. Soon was he readied, and soon inclosed. 

But he, with the left ann seizing the girl, 

The dagger in his hand — Sliall I go on? 

[Safiuio hints that he shall proceed. 
Dagger in hand, he towards us rushed. A blow 
Of force, aimed with the- oar, the little 
Maiden struck, and wounded on the brow. 

[Sappho conceals her eyes vnth her hands. 
She sank. Lifting, he bore her in his arms ; 

And we seizing that moment, our prisoner 
He became. Already thciy a.r(i landing there. 

Behold chom both. The maiden wavers, faints. 

Sappho — 

Not here ! not here ! 

Rhamnes — Where else ? Already 

Are they here. 

Sappho — AVhu’ll save me from this hour ? Thou, 

Aphrodite ! thy votary protect ! 

[Sappho hastens to the haehfjrounrl, and ascends the steps of the 
altar. Her Servants and People thronrf around her. PHAoisr 
mpj)orting Melttta. Country People. Sappho with her 
Servants in the hacJ^grtmnd. 
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Phaon — 

Forbear ! To touch her let none venture now. 
Although disarmed, not without arms am I. 

Each limb in her defense becomes an arm. 

Melitta, here ! ah, tremble not ! no ill. 

While I have breath, shall touch thy life ! Villains I 
Look at that lovely head, so innocent ! 

Men are you, and could injure her ? This 
Only could a woman do 1 Revenge and 
Cowardice belong to women. 

[Loohimj at one of the meii^ — ’Twas thou 
That raised the impious hand against her ! 

I know thee ! Forth ! lest I defraud the gods. 

The avengers, of their prey. 

[7b Melitta] — How art thou, 

Love ? 

Mel ilta — Well. 

PhcMn — Thy glance denies it. Thou art pale, 

Thou tremblest ! ’Tis the first lie thy lips have 
Ever spoken. Here, rest upon this bank. 

Where first thy limpid, heaven-clear eye first 
Opened for me, and with its beaming light. 

Like morning’s glow, chased sleep forever from me ; 
Here, where love began its gentle work — here 
Shall it be fulfilled. 

[To the otherH\ — Speak! where is Sappho? 

Melitta — 

O Phaon, rouse her not ! 

Phaon — Re calm. Am I 

Not free ? Who gave the right my steps to hem ? 
From Hellas justice has not fled. This 
Shall the proud one learn. Melitta, come ; 

To Sappho let us hasten. 

A Conniryman [barring the way] — 

Thou must remain. 

Phaon — 

Who dares to hold me, who ? 

The People — All who are here I 

Phaon — 

I ! a free man ! 

A Countryman — Thou wert, but now a 
Penalty is due. 

Phaon — A penalty, and why ? 

Countryman — 

The robbery of a slave is held a crime. 
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Phaon — 

Sappho demands a ransom, and were it 
Croesus’ treasure, it shoiild be paid 1 
Countryman — You, 

It becomes to plead, and not to dictate. 

Phaon — 

Are you so abject, tame, to bend your heads, 

Your manly hands to lend, to aid a woman’s 
Hate, to servo tho changing humors of her love ? 

To stand by me I ask, and to avenge 
My wi’ong. 

Countryman — Of right or wrong, ’tis Sappho must 
Decide. 

Phaon — Thou ancient man ! and dost not blush 
Such abject words to speak. Wlio tlien is Sappho, 

That on her tongue the scale of justice hangs? 

Is she the umpire in this land ? 

Countryman — She is, 

For love. Not that she orders, but we, we 
Willingly obey. 

Phaon — Her charms she’s woven 

Over all. How far the enchantment reaches 
I will see. On, on to lier presence. 

[/ie endeavors to go to the houee. 
Countryman — Back ! 

Phaon — 

In vain yon threaten ; Sappho I will see. 

She trembles at my presence. There, at yon 
Altar, her I se«!, her servants kneeling round. 

[Phaon presses through the crowd. The circle of Slaves openSf and 
Sappho is seen kneeling on the steps. 

What wouldst thou on tho altar steps ! The gods 
Hear not the impious prayer ! 

[He takes Sappho’s arrn. At his touch she starts up), and hastens 
from the altar, without looking at him. Phaon follows her. 
Avoid mo, wouldst thou ? Thou must with me speak ! 

Ah, tremble, Sai)pho ! ’Tis thy turn to 
Tremble now. Know’st thou what thou hast done? 

What right to venture hadst thou, to detain, 

A freeman to detain, in shameful bonds ? 

Thy slaves, in unaccustomed arms, to send. 

To make a prisoner of the free ? Speak ! 

So silent now ! The poet’s lip is dumb ! 

Sappho — 

Too muoh ! it is too much ! 
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Pham — With anger glows 

Thy eye. The blush of pride flames in thy cheek 1 
Thou’rt right. O throw away the mask, and be 
Again thyself. Thou Circe ! menace and kill ! 
Sappho — 

It is too much! Up! arm thyself, my heart! 

[To RhamnksJ — 

Go ! the slave Melitta bring. Her only 
I detain. The rest are free. 

Phaon — Back 1 and forbear ! 

Let no one venture to approach. Ransom 
Dost thou seek ? T am not rich, but parents 
Have I, friends, who’ll tax themselves to obtain 
From avarice good fortune. 

Sappho — I ask not gold; 

Mine own I claim. Melitta must remain. 

Phaon — 

By all the gods, she stays not ! no ! Thyself 
Hast canceled all thy rights when thou upon 
Her life the dagger drew ! Her service, not 
Her life, thou hadst the right to use. Dost thou 
Believe I’d leave it in thy hands? Once more. 
Demand Iicr price, and suffer us to go. 

Sappho \to Rhamnks] — 

Obey my order. Bring Melitta forth ! 

Phaon [to Rhamnks] — Forbear! 

By touching her you touch upon your death ! 

[To Sapiuio] — 

Is then thy bosom wholly savage now ? 

Melts it no more at human pain and grief? 

The lyre destroy ; the poisonous asp 

Bear sway ; nor song breathe longer from thy lips. 

The poet’s golden gifts thou hast betrayed ; 

No longer consecrates thy name the art ! 

Of this life/s hopes no longer best, lifting 
Its flower-crowned head to the bright stars ; 

A poisonous charm has been with thee. 

Thy enemies to injure and confound. 

Far other once, in earlier, fairer 
Days, I painted Sappho ! spotless her heart 
And tender, like her song; her mind and song 
Alike transparent. The tender sounds flowing 
From her charmed lips awoke the melody 
Within my breast, and all our life was 
Harmony. What magic stroke has changed 
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Thee thus ? Ah, look at me ! turn not thine eyes 
So timidly from mine ! Let me thy face 
Pursue ; ah, let me know if ’tis thyself. 

Are these the lips I’ve touched, and those the eyes 
So heavenly smiled ? Ah, Sappho, thou art 
Sappho still ! 

[Zfe turns her toward him, and their eyes meet. 
Sappho {^shiidxlering'] — 

Alas ! 

Phaon — 

Yet art thou Sappho ! that was Sappho’s voice. 

Whate’er I’ve said, the wind shall hear away. 

No root of bitterness from either heart 
Shall spring. Clear as the sun after the storm 
Beams out, the memory of the past shall be. 

Oh, welcome it, and be to me again 

What once thou w'crt, ere I had seen thee thus. 

But in my distant home adored unseen — 

The image of the godlike ; and, erring since. 

Have for a human form mistaken. Be thou 
Once more a goddess ! bless once more ! 

Sappho — * Deceiver I 

Phaon — 


No; that I am not. If love I swore, ’twas 
Never to deceive. I loved thee as the gods 
Are loved! as we adore the beautiful 
And good. Descend wo then to lower worlds 
Unpunished, from the banquet of the gods ? 

The hand the golden lyre does consecrate. 

Is severed from all meaner work. 

Myself, wavering in empty frenzy 
Of the mind, in conto.st with the world 
And with mysedf, thee I belield. Inexplicable, 
With bands invisible, but strong, thou drew 
Me from mine own, to thee. My dream of thee 
Too Inuuble was for scorn, too elevate 
For love. Ah, happy only can the equal 
Love I 

I’hen saw I her, and the deep fount 
Of joy sprang up towards heaven ! till then, 

The secret fountain of my life. Melitta ! 

Come ! plead thou ! O, be not timid. Sappho 
Is mild and good. Unveil the liquid crystal 
Of thine eye, that she within thy breast may look. 
And all thy spotless innocence perceive I 
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MeHtta {approach Sappho timidly} — 

Sappho ! beloved ! 

Sappho [rejecting her} — Forth I leave me t 

Melitla — Ah, she’s displeased t 

Phaon — 

Ah, she is yet all that I feared to think. 

Leave her, Melitta ! return again to me. 

Thou shalt not plead. The proud shall not before 
My eyes reject and scorn thy prayer. She 
Knows theo not, else she would kneel to thee ; 

The guilty to the just. Silence thy prayer j 
Return to me ! 

MelUta — No ; let me kneel. The child 

It suits to kneel before its mother ; to- 
Relieve her chiding just. Never against 
Her will, will 1 again rebel. 

Phaon — 

’Tis not thyself alone thou humblest. By 
This humility you injure me. Means 
May be found our wishes to fulfill. 

MelUta — 

0 say not so. A gift alone, to me 

^Vere freedom dear. Compelled, a burthen I 
Here will I kneel } a gentle look alone, 

A gracious word my pardon shall confirm 1 
How often, Sa})pho, at thy feet I’ve knelt. 

How oft have risen joyfully in tears ! 

Thou wilt not leave me weeping now for grief! 

Ijook down upon thy child, my Sappho ! 

[Sappho remains with her head resting upon the shoulder of 
Euchauis. 

Phaon — 

Canst thou thus cold and silent listen ? 

Melitta — 

She is not cold — though silent are her lips, 

1 feel her heart speaking to mine. Sappho ! 

Decide ’twixt him and me. Commandeth thou 
To follow Phaon, cheerfully 1 go ! 

And bidst thou stay, 0 gods ! I stay. Sappho, 

Thou tremblest ! Dost thou hear thy child ? 

Phaon [throws his anns around Memtta and kneels with Aer] — 
Love give to men, and to the gods ambition. 

Give us our own, and take thou mine, 0 Sappho ! 

Think who thou art, and what thou dost, O friepd ! 
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[Sappho, at the last appeal^ rises and looks intently at the kneeling 
lovers, then turns quickly and goes out without peaking. Eur* 
CHARis and the Servants /oKow. 

Mditta — 

Alas, she flies ! She has her child denied 1 
Phaon — 

Arisfe, my child 1 kneel not to men, nor pray — 

The gods for us remain, and we ourselves 1 
Melitta — 

I cannot live beneath her frown. The glass 
In which I read my faults was always 
Sappho’s eye. It shows me now deformed. Alas I 
How must she suffer — the injured one ! 

Phaon — 

To her, thou lendest all thyself. Far other 
Waves swell her proud breast! 

Melitta — Is Sappho proud ? 

To me she ever was indulgent, good. 

If sometimes harsh, the harsh outside concealed 
The sweet and tender fruit. Alix-s, alas I 
That I could e’er forget her tenderness ! 

Jthamnes — 

Alas for thee indeed, that thou couldst e’er 
Forget 

Phaon \to Rhamnes] — 

Is Sappho then so good and mild ? 

Why tremble then ? 

Rhamnes — She angered as slie went; and 

Without limit, like her love, her anger 
Ever burns. 

Phaon — What can she threaten ? 

Rhamnes — A slave’s 

Escape is death I 

Phaon — Who dare say that ? 

Rhamnes — The laws 

Have so decreed. 

Phaon — I will protect Melitta. 

Rhamnes — 

Thou ? and who will then protect thyself ? 

Phaon — 

And did the earth now gape ; thundered the sea 
To swallow all ; the powers of air and earth 
Could she combine; firm would I hold Melitta, 

Herself and all her threats despise I 
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Shamnes — Despise 1 

And Sappho? Who then art thou, thy voice 
To raise against the voice of men ! To speak 
Where Greece has spoken ? Madman and fool I thotl 
Hast no scale her worth to gauge, therefore to 
Thee ’tis valueless. The jewel has no 
Worth, because thy eyes arc blind. She loved thee! 
From the dust she raised thee up, unthankful 
Serpent that thou art, that now thy venomed tooth 
Hast fleshed within her heart. On thee 
Her riches lavished ; on thee, who had, to feel 
Their worth, no heart ! This oirly stain in all 
Her precious life I 

Speak not ! the very pride 
That rises now against her is not thine. 

How from thy lowliness hast risen, thou 
(Of the forgotten most forgot), to murmur 
’Gainst the pearl of Greiu^e, ’gaijist Hellas’ fairest 
Jewel ? She locjked upon and gave thee pride. 

That now thou darest rebel. 

Phaon — The poet’s fame 

With her contest I not. 

Rhamnen [toith sco/vt] — Thoii venturest not ? 

As though thou couldst ! Her name upon the stars 
She has traced with diamond-pointed letters. 

And only with the stars ’twill fade away. 

In distant lands, among strange men, ’twill 
Echo, long after these our mortal frames 
Have; perished, our graves no more are found. 

Then Sappho’s soul will speak from out strange lipsj: 
Her songs will live embalmed in unknown tongues. 
And thine, thy name will live ! He proud of thy 
Undying name ! In distant lands, by men 
Unknown, when centuries have passed away, 

And time has swallowed all, ’twill echo then 
From every .mouth, “’Twas Sappho sang the song, 
And Phaon caused her death.” 

Melitta — O Phaon, thou ! 

Phaon — 

Peace ! be ktill 1 

JRhamnes — Poor comforter thou art. 

Thou eallestipeace with fear-compelled voice. 

Thy crime thou .knowest, and trerablest at revenge. 
Sapphq® notifail I' 'The poet’s fame with her 
You’ll venture notitio cpntest. Her heart alone 
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You doubt. Observe, and look about thee well; 

What is there here to thank but Sappho’s lieart? 

Not one is liere she has not blest; not one 
Who owes not house or field to her ; estate 
Or goods by her mild rule improved. Others 
Richer traces bear of Sappho’s gentle 
Sway. Not one, whose heart not higher beats, 
Himself to name as man of ^lytilene, 

The countryman of Sapidio. Ask the ti*embler 
At thy side, companion she has been, 

Far more than slave. What had she then to offer 
Thee,' which was not Sappho's work? Does she then 
Charm? ’tis Sappho’s mind speaks from her lips; 

And from Melitta’s eyes beams Sapjdio’s soul. 

Pi'ess not thy brows ; in vain thou striv’st ; in vain 
Thy crime from memoiy to erase. \Vhat wouldst 
Thou do ? Where flee ? For thec^ upon this earth 
There’s no asylum more ! no refuge here 
For thee! In every ])ious breast will rise 
A witness ’gainst the false, the false to love; 

To beauty tniacherous. Hefore thy steps 
Will go the rumor of thy crime. Fame, 
Truinpet-tongued in human ears, will shriek, 

^‘Behold the traitor to tlie gods, the false 
To Sappho ! ” And shouldst thou free as air thus 
Wander^ with Melitta wander through tlie land; 

With her, to whom protection is a crime, ‘ 

No Greek for thcte would open wide his door, 

No temple gate would on its hinges turn; 

Trembling thou’d flee from altar steps to altar, 

Where the priest’s sentence called thee ^Hhc profane.^ 
Eiimenides, avenging furies grim, 

Shaking their serpent hair, would follow on. 

And shriek within tliy ears the injured 
Sappho’s name, till the grave yawned for thee — 
Melitta — 


Forbear ! forbear ! 


Phaon 


A maniac wouldst thou make me ? 


Rhamnes — 

That wert thou when thon scorned the good. 
Enjoy the fruit thou hast planted. 

Melitta — ' Let us to her. 


Phaon — 

Who’ll save me from this torment? 
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Eitcharis enters . 

Euchxxris-— 

Khamnes, thou art here ! come ! hasten ! 

Rhamms — Whither ? 

Eucharis — 

To Sappho. I fear she is ill. 

Rhamnes — The gods 

Forbid ! 

Eucharis — I followed her afar, till gained 

The largest hall. Concealed, and with sharp ey^ 
Her motions all I watched. Leaning, and raised 
Upon a pedestal, she looked far o’er 
The distant sea, that raged and chafed upon 
The rock-bound cotist. With pallid cheek and eyea^ 
Veiled with their lids, all motionless she stood, 
Among those marble statues, one of them. 

Only she seized upon the altar flowers. 

The gold and ornaments within her reach. 

And cast them, musing, deep in the raging sea. 
Their fall with longing eyes she seemed to follow. 

I nearer drew ; but now a sound I heard 
That shook her inmost soul. Suspended from 
On high, the sea breeze touched the lyre. 

And pensive played within its untuned strings} 
Deep sighing, she looked up, and all her being 
Thrilled, shaken invisibly by higher 
Powers. Her eyes with a strange fire illumed, 

A lovely smile played o’er her mouth. 

The firm-closed lips were parted now, and words 
Came forth so solemn and profound they seemed 
Not Sappho’s words, but edicts of the gods ! 

" O friend ! ” she said, “ thou dost admonish me 
Of passing time ; 0 thanks ! 1 understand 

Thee well.” How the wall she gained, and how 
The lyre high-hanging reached, I know not. 

Her arm, a beam of light it seemed ; and as 
I looked she held the lyre and pressed the stringfs 
Upon her storm-moved breast; while audibly 
The breathing sounds came forth and passed away. 
Suspended as a votive wreath upon 
The domestic altar, hung her crown ; she took 
And wound it round her head ; the purple robe, 

A glowing veil, o’er her fair shoulders threw. 

Who first had seen her now, with lyre in hand, . 
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And look inspired, upraised, the altar steps 
Aseending, with her whole light form enwrapped 
In light, in prayer had bent his trembling knees, 

And hailed her the immortal. Silent 
And motionless she stood, yet through my limbs 
Crept shuddering fear ; 1 cpiailed beneath 
Her piercing eye, and tied to thee. 

Rhamnes — Left her ? 

Return ! yet see, herself comes near ! 

[Sappho enters riehl;/ stressed us in the Jirst act: the purple mantle 
on her shoulders, the laurel crown upoik her head, and the golden 
lyre in her hand. iShe is surrounded by her women, and descends 
the ste 2 )s of the marble colonnade. 

Melitta — 

Sappho ! dearest mistress I 

Saiyj[)ho {('.aim and earnest^ — What wouldst thou, then? 

Melitta — 

Rent is the bandage from my opened eyes. 

L(‘t me again become thy slave. Receive 
Again wliat’s thine, and pardon me. 

Sajgdio — So ill 

Advised believe me not. Ko gift from thee 
Will Sapjdio take. Tliat was my own, thou canst 
Not give Tior take. 

Phaon {kneelituj'j — 0 listen, Sappho ! 

Sapjyho — 

Rewaro ! kneel not to me ; devoted am I to the gods I 
Phaon — 

With g«uitle eye thou look’st at me, O Sappho! 

Rememberest thou — 

Sapjdio — Thou speakest of things long past, 

Thee, Pliaon, I sought! and found myself. 

Thou understood me not. Rarewell ! on firmer 
Ground my hopes must rest! 

Phaon — Hatest thou me, then ? 

Sappho — 

Hatred! Love! Is there no third ? Worthy wert 

Thou, and are so still, and ever will to me 

Be so ; like a dear chance companion 

That accident awliile led in my boat. The goal 

Once reached, we part, each wandering on 

His path alone ; yet often from the path. 

The widening path, recall the friendly meeting. 

. [Her voice fails. 
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Phaon [much Ttioved ^ — 

O Sappho ! 

Sappho — Fpi-bear ! we part in peace ! 

[To the others] — 

You, who have Sappho’s weakness seen, 0 pardon t 
To Sappho’s weakness be ye reconciled ! 

The bow when bent first shows its power. 

[She points to the altar in the buektjrotmd] — The flame 
Is lit. To Aphrodite it mounts, clear as 
The beam of coiniujf day. 

[To her Servants and Pjiaox] — And now remove! 

Leave me to counsel with iiiiiie own — mine own! 

Rhamiies — 

Obey her will. Let all withdraw. \^They draw back, 

Sappho [^approaches the altar that stands close to the cliff — 

Ye lofty gods ! divine! With blessings rich 
You’ve crowned my life. Aly hand the muses’ lyre 
Has touched ; the poet’s cup for mo runs o’er. 

A heart to feel, a mind to think, and power 
To form my thought to music, you have given. 

With rich blessings you have blessed me. 1 thank you! 

With victory you’ve crowniMl iny feeble brow, 

And sowed in distant lands tlie poet’s fame, 

Of immortality the seed. Kchoes 
From strangers’ tongues the song 1 struck upon 
My golden lyre, and only with the earth 
The fame of Sappho dies. 

I thank you ! 

In life’s unmingled cu]), crowned high with sweets, 

The poet only sips, but does not drink. 

Obedient to your highest wish, the sweet, 

Unemptied cup I place aside, and drink not. 

What you decreed, all-powerful gods, 

Has Sappho finislnid! Heiiy mo not 

The last reward within your j^ower to grant — 

No weakness, no decay, let Sappho know. 

In her full strength, in nature’s bloom, O take 
Her (piickly to yourselves! 

Forbid that e’er a priestess of the gods 
Should be tlie tlieme of god-denying foes ! 

The sport of fools, in their own folly wise ! 

You bruised the flower, break now the stem; 

Perfect in truth what was begun in love, 

And spare the conflict’s bleeding struggle. Grant, 

O grant the victory ! the victor’s weakness spare I 
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The flame is kindling while the sun ascends I 
I feel I’m heard! Great gods, I thank you! 

Melitta ! Phaon ! come nearer to me ! 

X^She kisses Piiaon on the forehead^ — 

A friend from distant worlds salutes thee thus I 
{^Embracing Mklitta] — 

Thy motlier, dead, sends thee this kiss ! Farewell ! 

There, on the altar of love’s goddess, love 
Fulfills, of love, the melancholy fate ! 

[^/She hastens to the altan 

Ehamnes — 

What means she? Inspired is all her being, 

The splendor of immortals wrai)S liei* round. 

JSappho, vjho has gradiiaJhf approached the edge of the dijf^ upon ichich 
the altar stands, stretches both hands over IMiclftta and Phaon. 
Sappho — 

To men give love ! ambition to tlio gods ! 

What for you blooms, enjoy, and think of Sa])pho ! 

Of life the last debt 1 pay! The gods, 

To you, grant blessings; and to mo — themselves. 

[^She springs from the cliff into the sea. 

Phaon — 

Hold! Sappho! hold! 

Melitta — Alas, she falls! she dies. 

Phaon [^busied with Mklitta] — 

Qui(*.k ! quick ! she dies ! Forth from the shore to save ! 
Jthanines [/hls climbed ujfon the roe/i] — 

The gods protect! There on that cliff she falls; 

There is she crusluid, destroyed ! Boars she off ? 

Impossible ! alas ! too late ! 

Phaon — Why weej) 

You bore? a boat! baste! haste to save her. 

Rhamnes \_descending'] — 

Forbear ! it is too late ! Grant lier tlie grave 
The gods (h'cree. That she, disdaining this 
False earth, within the saered waves lias 
Chosen for her rest. 

Ph ao 71 — Dead ! 

Rhamnes — J )ead ! 

Phao7i, — Dead ! alas I 

Impossible ! She is not di^ad ! not dead ! 

Rhamnes — 

Withered the laurel! broken are the strings; 

Upon the earth there wa.s no home for her; 

To heaven has Sappho, to her own, returned I 
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THE WEAVERS- 

A DRAMA OF THE FORTIES- 
By GERHART HAUPTMANN. 

Translated by Mary Morisok. 

[Gerhart Hauptmann, at present the most noted of German dramatistSt 
was born at Ober-Salzbrunn in Silesia, November 16, 1862, son of a hotel owner. 
At about sixteen he went to an uncle to learn farming ; but this being distaste- 
ful, he entered in 1879 an art school to learn sculpture, and in 1882 went to Jena 
to study. After an Italian journey the next year, and residence in Hamburg 
and Dresden, in 1884 he attended lectures and engaged in literary work at Ber- 
lin, and marrying the next year, removed to that city. lie began dramatic pro- 
duction at this time (1885) with no didactic purpose, in “ Promethidenlos but 
shortly after fell under Ibsen’s influence, and with a disciple’s usual zeal left tho 
master far in the rear in pessimism and the exaggeration of minor social evils 
into the ruling forces of society. Most of his plays since, some utterly squalid 
and some poetic, set forth the doctrine of the survival of tho least fit, the rule of 
unrighteousness and corruption which overwhelms the few righteous, the work- 
ing of heredity purely for evil and apparently never for good, the necessarily 
stationary or rcitrograde cliaractcr of bad environments, and the invariable turn- 
ing of poverty into gross and hoi)eless brutalization. “Before Sunrise” (1889) 
was the first of this order; then came “Tho Festival of Peace,” “A Family 
Catastrophe” (1890), “ Recluses” (1891), “The Weavers” (1892, also written 
in a dialect form), which disgusted him by drawing for audience the rabble he 
depicted and not the upper class he wished to convict of guilt, “ Crarnpton Col- 
lege ” (1892), “ llannelc,” a dream drama of a little girl starved and abused to 
death, which created a tremendous sensation all through Europe, largely on 
account of its subject, “ Florian Geycr” (1895), and his latest, “The Sunken 
Bell ” (1896), more poetic and less .squalid, and not deformed by the excessive 
playing to the gallery wliich makes “ Hannele” almost nauseous in many parts. 
He has also written a comedy, “The Beaver Skin” (1893); and a couple of 
stories, “The Apostle” tind “Signalman Thiele” (1892). He lived in the 
Kiesengebirge, the mountain border of Silesia, 1891-1894, then removed to Dres- 
den to educate his children.] 

Cast of Characters. 

Dreissigek, fustian manufacturer. Heide, police superintendent. 

Mrs. Dreissiger. Kutsche, policeman. 

l^FEiFKR, uKinagcr 1 Welzel, publican. 

Neumann, cashier in Mrs. Welzel. 

An Apprentice Drkissiger’s Anna Welzel. 

John, coachman employment. Wiegand, joiner. 

A Maid A Commercial Traveller. 

Weiniiold, tutor to Dreissiger’s A Peasant. 

sons. A Forester. 

Pastor Kittelhaus. Schmidt, surgeon. 

Mrs. Kittelhaus. Hornig, rag dealer. 

WiTTiG, smith. 
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Weavers. 

Becker. 

Old Hilse. 

Moritz Jaeger. 

Mother Hilse. 

Old Baumert. 

Gottlieu Hilse. 

Mother Baumert. 

Luise, Gottlieb’s wife. 

Bertha > Raumert. 

Emma > 

Mielcuen, their daughter (six years 
old). 

Fritz, Emma’s son (four 

years Reimann, weaver. 

old). 

Heiber, weaver. 

August Baumert. 

A Weaver’s Wife. 

Old Ansorge. 

A number of Weavers, young and 

Mrs. Heinrich. 

old, of both sexes. 


The action passes in the Forties, at Kaschbach» Peterswaldau, and Langeii- 

bielau, in the Eulengebirge. 

ACT 1. 

A large whitewashed room on the ground floor of DREIssIGER^s house 
at PeterswaldaUy where the weaiwrs deliver their flnished webs and the 
fustian is stored. To the left are uncurtained tvindowsy in the back 
wall there is a glass door, and to the right another glass door, through 
which iceavers, male and female, and children, are passing in and out. 
All three walls are lined with shelves for the storing of the fustian.. 
Against the right wall staiids a long bench, on which a number of 
weavers have already spread out their cloth. In the order of arrival 
each presents his jyiece to he examined by Pfkifeu, Dreissiokr’s 
manager, who stands, with compass and magnifying glass, behind a 
large table, on which the iveb to be inspected is laid. When Pfeifer 
has satisfled himself, the weaver lays the fustian on the scale, and an 
office apprentice tests its weight. The same boy stores the accepted 
pieces on the shelves. Pfeifer calls out the payment due in each 
case to Neumann, the cashier, who is seated at a small table. 

It is a sultry day towards the end of May. The clock is on the stroke 
of ticelve. Most of the waiting tvorkpeoile have the air of stand- 
ing before the bar of justice, in torturing expectation of a decision 
that means life or death to them. They are marked, too, by the 
anxious timidity characteristic of the receiver of charity, who has 
suffered many humiliations, and, conscious that he is barely tolerated, 
has acquired the habit of selfeffacem,ent^ Add to this an expression 
on every face that tells of constant, fruitless brooding. There is a 
general resemblance among the men. They have something about 
them of the dwarf, something of the schoolmaster. The inajority 
are flat breasted, short winded, sallow, and poor looking — creatures 
of the loom, their knees bent with much sitting. At a first glance 
the women show fewer typical traits. They look over-driven , wor- 
ried, reckless, whereas the men stiU make some show of a pitiful 
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self-respect; and their dothes are ragged, while the men's are 
patched and mended. Some of the young girls are not without a 
certain charm, consisting in a waxlike pallor, a slender figure, amt 
large, projecting, melancholy eyes. 

Neumann [eounting out money'] — Comes to one and seven- 
pence halfpenny. 

Weaver's Wife [about thirty, emaciated, takes up the money 
with trembling fingers] — Thank you, sir. 

Neumann [seeing that she does not move on] — Well, some- 
thing wrong this time, too ? 

TVeaver's Wife [agitated, imploringly] — Do you think I 
miglit have a few pence in advance, sir ? I need it that bad. 

Neumann — And I need a few pounds. Jf it was only a 
question of needing it — ! [Already occupied in counting out 
another weaver's money, shortly.] It’s Mr. Dreissiger who 
settles about pay in advance. 

Weaver's Wife — Couldn’t I speak to Mr. Dreissiger him* 
self, then, sir ? 

Pfeifer [now manager, formerly weaver. The type is unmis- 
takable, only he is well fed, xvell dressed, clean shaven; also takes 
vnuff copiously. He calls out roughly] — Mr. Dreissiger would 
have enough to do if he had to attend to every trifle himself. 
That’s what we are here for. [He measxires, and then examines 
through the magnifying Mercy on us ! what a draught I 

[Puis a thick muffler round his neck.] Shut the door, whoever 
comes in. 

Apprentice [loudly to PjteifekJ — You might as well talk 
to stocks and stones. 

Pfeifer — That’s done ! — W eigh ! [ The weaver places his 

web on the scales.] If you only understood your business a 
little better ! Full of lumps again — T hardly need to look at 
the cloth to see them. Call yourself a weaver, and “ draw as 
long a bow ” as you’ve done there ! 

Becker has entered. A young, exceptionally powerfully built 
weaver; offhand, almrst bold in manner. Pfeifer, Neu- 
mann, and the Apprentice exchange looks of mutual under^ 
standing as he comes in. 

Becker — Devil take it I Tliis is a sweating job, and no 
mistake. 

First Weaver [w a low voice] — This blazing heat means 
rain. 
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Old BAUMERT/orees Ma way in at the glaaa door on the right, 

through which the crowd of weavers can he seen,, standing 

shoulder to shoulder, waiting their turn. The old man atum- 

hles forward and lays his bundle on the bench beside Becker’s. 

He sits down by it,, and wipes the sweat from his face. 

Old Baumert — A man has a right to a rest after that. 

Becker — Rest’s bett(;r than money. 

Old Baumert — Yes, but wc needs the money too. Good 
mornin’ to you, Becker ! 

Becker — Morning, Father Baumert ! (Jooduess knows how 
long we’ll have to stand here again. 

First Weaver — And what does that matter? Wlijit’s to 
hinder a weaver’s waitin’ for an hour, or for a day if need 
be? What else is he tliere for? 

Pfeifer — Silence there ! We can’t hear our own voices. 

Becker [m a low voiced — Tliis is one of his bad days. 

Pfeifer \to the weaver standing before /«'m] — IIow often have 
I told you that you must bring cleaner eh)th! What sort of 
mess is this ? Knots, and straw, and all kinds of dirt. 

Beimann — It’s for want of a new picker, sir. 

Apprentice [^has weighed the piece'] — Short weight, too. 

Pfeifer — I never saw such weavers. 1 hate to give out the 
yarn to them. It was another story in my day ! I’d have 
caught it finely from my master for work like that. The busi- 
ness was carried on in different style then. A man had to 
know his trade — that’s the last tiling that’s thought of nowa- 
days. Reirnann, one shilling. 

Beimann — But there’s always a pound allowed for waste. 

Pfeifer — I’ve no time. Next man! — What have you to 
show ? 

Heiher [lays his web on the table. While Pi>'Eiricii is examin- 
ing it, he goes close up to him; eagerly in a low tone^ — Beg par- 
don, Mr. Pfeifer, but I wanted to ask you, sir, if you would 
perhaps be so very kind as do me the favor an’ not take my 
advance money off this week’s pay. 

Pfeifer [measuring, and examining the texture; jeeringly] 
— Well! What next, I wonder? This looks very much as if 
half the weft had stuck to the bobbins again. 

Heiber [continues] — I’ll be sure to make it all right next 
week, sir. .But this last week I’ve had to put in two days’ work 
on the estate. And my missus is ill in bed — 
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Pfeifer [giving the weh to he weighed^ — Another piece of 
real slop-work. [Already examining a new web,'\ What a sel- 
vage ! Here it’s broad, there it’s narrow ; here it’s drawn in 
by the wefts goodness knows how tight, and there it’s torn out 
again by the temples. And hardly seventy threads weft to the 
inch. What’s come of the rest? Do you call this honest 
work ? I never saw anything like it. 

[Heiber, repressing tears, stands humiliated and helpless, 
Becker a low voice to Baumeut] — To jjlease that brute 
you would have to pay for extra yarn out of your own 
pocket. 

[The Weaver’s Wife, who has remained standing near the 
cashier s table, from time to time looking round appealingly, 
takes courage and once more comes forward. 

Weaver's Wife [to Cashier imploringly'^ — I don’t know what’s 
to come of me, .sir, if you won’t give mo a little advance this 
time — O Ijord, O Lord ! 

Pfeifer [calls across'] — It’s no good whining, or dragging 
the Lord’s name into the matter. You’re not so anxious about 
Him at other times. You look after your husband and see that 
he’s not to be found so often lounging in the public-house. 
We can give no pay in advance. We have to account for 
every penny. It’s not our money. People that are industri- 
ous, and understand their work, and do it in the fear of God, 
never need their pay in advance. So now you know. 

Neumann — If a Bielau weaver got four times as much pay, 
he would squander it four times over and be in debt into the 
bargain. 

Weaver s Wife [in a loud voice, as if appealing to the general 
sense of justice] — No one can’t call me idle, but I’m not lit now 
for what I once was. I’ve twice had a miscarriage. And as to 
John, he’s but a poor creature. He’s been to the shepherd at 
Zerlau, but he couldn’t do him no good, and — you can’t do 
more than you’ve strength for. — We works as hard as ever 
we can. This many a week I’ve been at it till far on into the 
night. An’ we’ll keep our heads above water right enough if 
I can just get a bit of strength into me. But you must have 
pity on us, Mr. Pfeifer, sir. [Eagerly, coaxingly.] You’ll 
please be so very kind as to let me have a few pence on the 
next job, sir? 

Pfeifer [paying no attention] — Fiedler, one and twopence. 
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Weaver^s Wife — Only a few pence, to buy bread with. Wc 
can’t get no more credit. We’ve a lot of little ones. 

Neumann [half aside to the Apprentice, in a serio-comic tone'^ 
— “ Every year brings a child to the linen- weaver’s wife, 
heigh-ho, hcigh-lio, heigh.” 

Apprentice [takes up the rhyme,, half singing^ — “ And the 
little brat it’s blind the first weeks of its life, heigh-hu, heigh-ho, 
heigh. ” 

Reimann [not touching the money which the eashier has counted 
out to hii)i\ — We’ve always got one and fourpenee for the 
web. 

Pfeifer [calls across"] — If ourtenns don’t suit you, lleiinann, 
you have only to say so. There’s no scarcity of weavers — 
especially of your sort. For full weight we give full 
pay. 

Reimann — How anything can be wrong with the weight is 
past — 

Pfeifer — You bring a piece of fustian with no faults in it, 
and there will be no fault in the pay. 

Reimann — It’s not possible that there’s too many knots in 
this web. 

Pfeifer [examining] — If you want to live well, then be 
sure you weave well. 

lleiber [has remained standing near so as to seize 

on any favorable opportunity. He laughs at I’vicrFHii's little 
witticism, then steps forward and again addresses him] — I wanted 
to ask you, sir, if you would perhaps have the great kindness 
not to take my advance of sixpence off to-day’s pay ? My 
missus has been bedridden since February. She can’t do a 
"liand’s turn for me, an’ I’ve to pay a bobbin girl. And 
so — 

Pfeifer [takes a pinch of snuff] — Ileibcr, do you think I 
have no one to attend to but you ? The others must have 
their turn. 

Reimann — As the warp was given me I took it home and 
fastened it to the beam. 1 can’t bring back better yarn than I 
get, 

Pfeifer — If you are not satisfied, you need come for no 
more. There are plenty ready to tramp the soles off their 
shoes to get it, 

Neumann [to Reimann] — Do you not want your money ? 

ReimcCnn — I can’t bring myself to take such pay. 
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Neumann [paying no f urther attention to Rbxmaitn] — H ei- 
ber, one shilling. Deduct sixpence for pay in advance. Leaves, 
sixpence. 

Heiber [goes up to the table, looks at the money, stands shak- 
ing his head as if unable to believe his eyes, then slowly takes it 
up'] — Well, I never ! — [Sighing. "] Oh dear, oh dear ! 

Old Baumert [looking into Heibek’s face] — Yes, Franz, 
that’s so ! There’s matter enough for sighing. 

Heiber [speaking with difficulty] — I’ve a girl lying sick at 
home too, an’ she needs a bottle of medicine. 

Old Baumert — What’s wrong Avitli her ? 

Heiber — Well, you sec, she’s always been a sickly bit of a 
thing. 1 don’t know — I needn’t mind tellin’ you — she brought 
her trouble with her. It’s in her blood, and it breaks out here, 
there, and everywhere. 

Old Baumert — It’s always the way^. Let folks be poor, 
and one trouble comes to them on the top of another. There’s 
no help for it and tlierti’s no end to it. 

Heiber — What are you carry in’ in that cloth. Father Bau- 
mert ? 

Old Baumert — We haven't so much as a bite in the house, 
and so I’ve had the little dog kilhsl. There’s not much on 
him, for the poor beast was half starved. A nice little dog ho 
was ! I couldn’t kill him myself. I hadn’t the heart to do it. 

Pfeifer [//as inspected Beckeii’s iveh ; calls] — Becker, one 
and threepence. 

Becker — That’s what you might give to a beggar ; it’s not 
pay. 

Pfeifer — Every one who has been attended to must clear 
out. We haven’t room to turn round in. 

Becker [to those standing near, without lowering his voice] — 
It’s a beggarly pittance, nothing else. A man works his treadle 
from early morning till late at night, an’ when he has bent over 
his loom for days aii’ days, tix'ed to death every evening, sick 
with the dust and the heat, he finds he’s made a beggarly one 
and threepence ! 

Pfeifer — No impudence allowed here. 

Becker — If you think I’ll hold my tongue for your telling, 
you’re much mistaken. 

Pfeifer [exclaims] — W e’ll see about that ! [Rushes to the 
glass door and calls into the office.] Mr. Dreissiger, Mr. Dreis- 
siger, will you be good enough to come here ? 
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JEnter Dreissiger. About forty , f till boclied, asthmatic. Looks 

severe. 

Dreissiger — What is it, Pfeifer ? 

Pfeifer [spitefully^ — lieeker says ho won’t be told to hold 
his tongue. 

Dreissiger [draws himself up^ throws hack his head, stares at 
Becker; his nostrils tremhle'\ — Oh, indeed ! — Beeker. [To 
Pfeifer.] Is he the man ? — [ The clerks nod. 

Becker [insolently~\ — Yes, Mr. Dreissiger, yes I [Pointing 
to himself. This is the man. [Pointing to Dreissiger.] And 
that’s a man too ! 

Dreissiger [angrily^ — Fellow, how dare you ? 

Pfeifer — He’s too well off. He’ll go dancing on the ice 
once too often, though. 

Becker [recklessly'^ — You shut up, you Jaek-in-the-box. 
Your mother must have gone dancing once too often with 
Satan to have got such a devil for a son. 

Dreissiger [now in a violent passion, roars'^ — Hold your 
tongue this moment, sir, or — [He trembles and takes a few 
steps forioard.'\ 

Becker [holding his ground steadily'] — I’m not deaf. My 
hearing’.s quite good yet. 

Dreissiger [controls himself, asks in an apparcvil y cool busi- 
ness tone] — Was this fellow not one of the ])aek — ? 

Pfeifet He’s a Bielau weaver. When there’s any mis- 

chief going, they are sure to he in it. 

Dreissiger [trembling] — Well, I give you all warning : if 
the same thing happens again as last night — a troop of half- 
drunken cubs marching past my .win«h>ws singing that low 
song — 

Becker — Is it “ Bloody Justice” you mean? 

Dreissiger — You know well enough what I mean. I tell 
you that if I hear it again. I’ll get hold of one of you, and-,— 
mind, I’m not joking — before tlie justice he sliall go. And if 
I can find out who it Wivs that made up that vile doggerel — 

Becker — It’s a beautiful song, that’s what it is! 

Dreissiger — Another word and I .send for the jwlice on the 
spot, without more ado. I’ll make short work with you young 
fellows. I’ve got the better of very different men before now. 

Becker — I believe you there. A real thoroughbred manu- 
facturer will get the better of two or three hundred weavers in 
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the time it takes you to turn round — swallow them up, and 
not leave as much as a hone. He’s got four stomachs, like a 
cow, and teeth like a wolf. That’s nothing to him at all I 

Dreimger [to Ms elerks'\ — That man gets no more work 
from us. 

Becker — It’s all the same to me whether I starve at my 
loom or by the roadside. 

Breissiger — Out you go, then, this moment I 
Becker [determinedly'] — Not without my pay. 

Breissiger — How much is owing to the fellow, Neumann? 
Neumann — One and threepence. 

Breissiger [takes the money hurriedly out of the cashier's handj 
and flings it on the table so that some of the coins roll off on to the 
floor] — 'Fhere you are, then ; and now, out of my sight with you ! 
Becker — Not without my pay. 

Breissiger — Do you not see it lying there ? If you don’t 
take it and go — It's exactly twelve now — The dyers are 
coming out for their dinner — 

Becker — I get my pay into my hand — here. [Points with 
the fingers of his right hand at the palm of his left.] 

Breissiger [/rt the Apprentice] — Pick up the money, Tilgner. 
[The Ai’I’KHNTICe lifts the moiiey and puts it into Beckeu’s 
hand. 

Becker — Everything in proper order. [Bcliherately takes 
an old purse out of his pocket and puts the money into lY.] 

Breissiger [«« BECKEl^ still does not move away] — Well? Do 
you want me to come and help you ? 

[Signs of agitation arc observable among the crowd of weavers. A 
long, loud sigh is heard, and then a fall. Creneral interest 
is at once diverted to this 'new event. 

Breissiger — What's the matter there? 

Chorus of Weavers and Women — “Some one’s fainted.” — 
“ It’s a little sickly boy.” — “ Is it a fit, or what? ” 

Breissiger — VVhat do you say? Fainted? [He goes nearer. 
Old Weaver — There he lies, anyway. 

[ They make room. A hoy of about eight is seen lying on the 
floor as if dead. 

Breissiiier — Does any one know the boy ? 

Old II eaver — He's not from our village. 

.Old Baumert — He’s like one of Weaver Heinrich’s boys. 
[Looks at him more closely.] Yes, that’s Heinrich’s Kttle Philip. 
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Dreissiger — Where do they live ? 

Old Baumert — Up near us in Kaschbach, sir. lie goes 
round playin’ music in the evenings, and all day he’s at the 
loom. They’ve nine children an’ a tenth a-coming. 

Chorus of Weavers and Women — “ They're terrible put to 
it.” — “ 'J'he rain comes through their roof.” — “The woman 
hasn’t two shirts among the nine.” 

Old Baumert \taki'ng the hoy by the arni\ — Now then, lad, 
what’s wrong with you? Wake up, lad. 

Dreissiyer — Some of you help me, and we’ll get him up. 

, It’s disgraceful to send a sickly child this distance. Briiig 
some water, Pfeifer. 

Woman [helping to lift the hoi/] — Surely you’re not going 
to die, lad ! 

Dreissiyer — Brandy, Pfeifer, brandy will be better. 

Becker [forgotten by all, has stood looking on. With his hand 
on the door latch, he now calls loudly and taunt ingly'\ — (live him 
something to eat, an’ he’ll soon he all right. [(roes out. 

Dreissiyer — That fellow will come to a bad end. — Take 
him under the arm, Neumann. Easy now, easy ; we’ll get him 
into my room. What? 

Neumann — Ho said something, Mr. Dreissiger. His lips 
are moving. 

Dreissiger — What — what is it, boy? 

Boy [whispers'] — I’m h — hungry I 
Woman — I think he says — 

Dreissiger — We’ll find out. Don't stop. Let us get him 
into my room. He can lie on the sofa there. We’ll hoar what 
the doctor says. 

[Dkeissigeu, Neumann, and the Woman lead the boy into the 
office. The weavers begin to behave like school children when 
their master has left the classroom. They stretch themselves, 
whisper, move from one foot to the other, and in the course of 
a few moments are conversing loudly. 

Old Baumert — I believe as how Becker was right. 

Chorus of Weavers and Women — “He did say something 
like that.”- — “It’s nothing new ln;re to fall down from hun- 
ger.” — “ God knows what’s to come of tluiin in winter if this 
cutting down of wages goes on.” — “ An’ tliis year the potatoes 
aren’t no good at all.” — “ Things ’ll get worse and worse till 
we’re all done for together.” 
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Old Baumert — The best thing a man could do would be to 
put a rope round his neck and hang hisself on his own loom, 
like Weaver Nentwich. [To another old weaver.'] Here, take 
a pinch. I was at Neurode yesterday. My brother in law, he 
works in the snuff factory there, and he give me a grain or two.. 
Have you anything good in your handkercher? 

Old Weaver — Only a little pearl barley. I was coming 
along behind Ulbrich the miller’s cart, and there was a slit in 
one of the sacks. I can tell you we’ll be glad of it. 

Old Baumert — There’s twenty -two mills in Peterswaldau, 
but of all they grind, there’s never nothing conies our way. 

Old Weaver — We must keep up heart. There’s always 
something comes to help us on again. 

Heiber — Yes, when we’re hungry, we can pray to all the 
saints to help us, and if that don’t fill our bellies we can put a 
pebble in our mouths and suck it. Eh, Baumert ! 

Reenter DiiEfSSiGEK, Pfeifeii, and Neumann. 

Dreissiger — It was nothing serious. The boy is all right 
again. [Walks about excitedly., panting.] But all the same it’s 
a disgrace. The child’s so weak that a puff of wind would 
blow him over. How people, how any j)arents can be so 
thoughtless is what passes my comprehension. Loading him 
with two heavy pieces of fustian to oari’y good six miles! No 
one would believe it that hadn’t seen it. It simply means that 
1 shall have to make a rule tliat no goods brought by children 
will be taken over. [He tcalks up and down silently for a few 
moynents.] I sincerely trust such a thing will not occur again. 
— Who gets all the blame for it? Why, of course the manu- 
facturer. It’s entirely our fault. If some poor little fellow 
sticks in the snow in winter and goes to sleep, a special corre- 
spondent arrives post-haste, and in two days we have a blood- 
curdling story served up in all the papers. Is any blame laid 
on the father, the parents, that send such a child? — Not a bit 
of it. How should they be to blame? It’s all the manufac- 
turer’s fault — he’s made the scapegoat. They flatter the 
weaver, and give the manufacturer nothing but abuse — he’s 
a cruel man, with a heart like a stone, a wicked- fellow, at 
whose calves every cur of a journalist may take a bite. He 
lives on the fat of the land, and pays the poor weavers starva- 
tion wages. In the flow of his eloquence the writer forgets to 
mention that such a man has his cares too and his sleepless 
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nights ; that he runs risks of which the workman never 
dreams ; that he is often driven distracted by all the calcula- 
tions he has to make, and all the different things he has to 
take into account; that he has to struggle for his very life 
against competition; and that no day passes without some 
annoyance or some loss. And think of the manufacturer’s 
responsibilities, think of the numbers that depend on him, 
that look to him for their daily bread. No, no ! none of you 
need wish yourselves in iny shoes — you would soon have 
enough of it. \^After a moment's reflection.'] You all saw how 
that fellow, that scoundrel Hecker, behaved. Now he'll go 
and spread about all sorts of tales of my hard-heartedness, of 
how my weavers are turned off for a mere trifle, without a 
moment’s notice. Is that true? Am 1 so very unmerciful ? 

Chorus of Voices — No, sir ! 

Dreissifjer — It doesn’t seem to me that I am. And yet 
these ne’er-do-wells come round singing low songs about us 
manufacturers — prating about Imnger, with enough in their 
pockets to pay for quarts of bad brandy. If they would like 
to know what want is, let them go and ask the linen weavers : 
they can tell something about it. But you here, you fustian 
weavers, have every reason to thank God that things are no 
worse than they are. And I put it to all the old industrious 
weavers present : Is a good workman able to gain a living in 
my employment, or is he not? 

Many Voices — Yes, sir; he is, sir. 

Dreissiger — There now I You sec! Of course such a fel- 
low as that Becker can’t. I advise you to keep these young 
lads in check. If there’s much more of this sort of thing. I’ll 
shut up shop — give up the business altogether, and then you 
can shift for yourselves, get work where you like — perhaps 
Mr. Becker will provide it. 

First Weaver's Wife \has come close to Diieissigkk, obse- 
quiously removes a little dust from his coat] — • You’ve been an’ 
imbbed agin something, sir. 

Business is as bad .as it can be just now, you 
know that yourselves. Instead of making money, 1 am losing 
it every day. If, in spite of this, I take care that my weavers 
are kept in work, I look for some little gratitude from them. 
I have thousands of pieces of cloth in stock, and don’t know if 
I!ll ever.be. able to sell them. Well now, I’ve heard hpw many 
weavers hereabouts ai*e out of work, and — I’ll leave Pfeifer to 
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give the particulars — but this much I’ll tell you, just to show 
you my good will : I can’t deal out charity all round ; I’m not 
rich enough for that ; but I can give the people #ho are out 
of work the cliance of earning at any rate a little. It’s a 
great business risk I run by doing it, but that’s my affair. 
I say to myself : Uetter that a man should work for a bite of 
bread than that ho should starve altogether. Am I not right? 

Ghorm of Voices — Y es, yes, sir. 

Dreissiger — And therefore 1 am ready to give employment 
to two hundred more weavers. Pfeifer will tell you on what 
conditions. [^He turns to go. 

First Weaver's Wife [comes between Mm and the door., speaks 
hurriedly y eagerly y imploringly~\ — Oh, if you please, sir, will 
you let me ask you if you’ll be so good — I’ve been twice laid 
up for — 

Dreissiger [hastily'^ — Sjieak to Pfeifer, good woman. I’m 
too late as it is. [Passes on, leaving her standing. 

lleimann [stops him again. In an injured, complaining tone] 

— I have a complaint to make, if you plcfise, sir. Mr. Feifer 
refuses to — I’ve always got one and twopence for a web — • 

Dreissiger [interrupts hini\ — Mr. Pfeifer’s my manager. 
There he is. Apply to him. 

Jleiber [detaining Dukissigur ; hurriedly and confusedly'^ 

— O sir, I wanted to ask if you would p’r’aps, if I might 
p’r’aps — ^if Mr. Feifer might — might — 

Dreissiger • — What is it you want? 

Heiber — That advance pay I had last time, sir; I thought 
p’r’aps you would kindly — 

Dreissiger — 1 iiavc no idea what you are talking about. 

Heiber — I’m awful hard up, sir, because — 

Dreissiger — These are things Pfeifer must look into — I 
really have not the time. Arrange the matter with Pfeifer. 
[He escapes into the office. The supplicants look helplessly at one 
another, sigh, and take their places again among the others. 

Pfeifer [resuming his task of inspection^ — Well, Annie, let 
us see what yours is like. 

Old Baumert — How much are we to get for the web, then* 
Mr. Pfeifer? 

Pfeifer — One shilling a web. 

Old Baumert — Has it come to that! 

[Excited whispering and murmuring among the weavers. 
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ACT II. 

A small room in the house o/ W ilhklm Ansoroe, weaver and house^ 
owner in the village of Kaschbach, in the Eulengebirge. 

In this roomy which does not measure six feet from the dilapidated 
wooden floor to the smoke-blackened rafters^ sit four people. Two 
young girlsy Emma and Bertha Baumkrt, are tcorking at their 
looms ; Mother Haumert, a decrepit old woman^ sits on a stool 
beside the bedy icith a wtnding-wlieel in front of her ; her idiot son 
August sits on a footstooly also winding, lie is twenlyy has a 
small body and heady and longy spiderdike legs and arms. 

Faint y rosy evening light makes its way through two small windows in the 
right wally which have their broken panes pasted over icith paper or 
stuffed with straw. It lights up> the Jiaxen hair of the girls, which 
falls loose on their slender white necks and thin hare shoulders, and 
their coarse chemises. Thesey ivilh a short petticoat of the rough- 
est lineny fomn their vdiole attire. The warm glow falls on the old 
woman^s face, necky and breast — a face worn a/way to a skeletoriy 
tvith shriveled skin and sunken eyes, red and watery icith smokey 
dusty and working by lamplight — a. long goitre neck, icrinkled and 
sinewy — a hollow breast covered with faded, ragged shawls. 

Part of the right wall is also lighted up, with stove, stove-bench, bedstead, 
and one or two gaudily colored sacred prints. On the stove rail rags 
are hanging to dry, and behind the stove is a collection of icorthless 
lumber. On the bench stand some old pots and cooking utensils, and 
potato parings are laid out on it, on paper, to dry. Hanks of yarn 
and reels hang froiu the rafters ; baskets of bobbins stand, beside the 
looms. In the back wall there is a low door irithout fastening, lie- 
side it a bmidle of ivillow wands is set up against the wall, and 
beyond them lie some damaged quarter-bushel baskets. 

The room is full of sound — the rhythmic thud of the looms, shaking 
floor and tvalls, the click and rattle of the shuttles passing back and 
forward, and the steady whirr of the ivinding-wheels, like the hum of 
gigantic bees. 

Mother Bauinert [in a querulous, feeble voice, as the girls stop 
weaving and bend over their webs ^ — (iot to nuike knots again 
already, have you ? 

Emma [the elder of the two girls, about twenty-two, tying a 
broken thread'] — It’s the ijlaguoyest web, this ! 

Bertha [fifteen ] — Yes, it’s real bad yarn they’ve given us 
this time. 

Emma — What can have happened to father? He’s been 
away since nine. 
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Mother Baumert — You may well ask. Where in the wide 
world can he be ? 

Bertha — Don’t you worry yourself, mother. 

Mother Baumert — I can’t help it, Bertha lass. 

[Emma hegine to weave again. 

Bertha — Stop a minute, Emma ! 

Emma — What is it ? 

Bertha — I thought I heard some one. 

Emma — It’ll be Ansorge coming home. 

Enter Fritz, a little, barefooted, ragged hoy of four. 

Fritz [whimpering~\ — I’m hungry, mother. 

Emma — Wait, Fritzol, wait a bit ! (Iran’father will be 
here very soon, an’ he's bringin’ bread along with him, an’ 
coffee too. 

Fritz — But I’m awful hungry, mother. 

Emma — Be a good boy now, Fritz. Listen to what I’m 
tellin’ you. He’ll be here tliis minute. He’s bringin’ nice 
bread an’ nice corn-coffee ; an’ when we stop working mother ’ll 
take the tater peelin’s and carry them to the farmer, and the 
farmer ’ll give her a di'op o’ good skim milk for her little boy. . 

Fritz — Where’s grandfather gone? 

Emma — To tlie manufacturer, Fi'itz, with a web. 

Fritz — To the manufacturer? 

Emma — Yes, yes, Fritz, down to Dreissiger’s at Peters- 
waldau. 

Fritz — Is it there he gets the bread ? 

Emma — Yes; Dreissiger gives him money, and then he 
buys tlie bread. 

Fritz — Does he give him a heap of money ? 

Emma [impatiently'\ — Oh, stop that chatter, boy. 

[>S7ie arid Bertha go on weaving for a time, and then both 
stop again. 

Bertha — August, go and ask Ansorge if he’ll give us a 
light. [August goes out, accompanied by Fritz. 

Mother Baumert [overcome by her childish apprehension, 
whimpers'} — Emma ! Bertha ! where can father be ? 

Bertha — He’ll have looked in to see Hauffen. 

Mother Baumert [crying} — What if he’s sittin’ drinkin’ in 
the public-house? 

Emma — Don't cry, mother 1 You know well enpugh father’s 
not the man to do that. 
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Ma/ther Baumert [half diitra^ted hy a multitude of gloomy fore- 
hodingf\ — What — what — what’s to become of us if he doesn't 
come home? if he drinks the money, and brings us nothin’ at 
all? There’s not so much as a handful of salt in the house — 
not a bite o’ bread, nor a bit o’ wood for the lire. 

Bertha — Wait a bit, mother ! It’s moonlight just now. We’ll 
take August with us and go into the wood and get some sticks. 

Mother Baumert — Yes, an’ be caught by the forester. 

Ansorge, an old weaver of gigantic stature, who hast to bend dozen, 

to get into the room, puts hits head and shoulders in at the door. 

Long, unkempt hair and beard. 

Ansorge — What’s wanted? 

Bertha — Light, if you please. 

Ansorge [in a muffled voice, as if speaking hi a sick-room'] — 
There’s good daylight yet. 

Mother Baumert — Are we to .sit in the dark next? 

Ansorge — I’ve to do tlie same myself. [Goes out. 

Bertha — It’s easy to see that he’s a miser. 

Emma — W ell, there’s nothin’ for it but to sit an’ wait his 
pleasure. 

Enter Mrs. Heinrich, a woman of thirty, enceinte ; an expres- 
sion of torturing anxiety and apprehension on her worn face. 

\ 

Mrs. Heinrich — Good evenin’ t’you all. 

Mother Baumert — Well, .Jenny, and wliat’s your news? 

Mrs. Heinrich [who limps ] — I’ve got a piece o’ glass into 
my foot. 

Bertha — Come an’ sit down, then, an’ I’ll see if I can get it 
out. [^Mus. Heinrich seats herself. Bertha kneels down in 
front of her, and examines her foot.] 

Mother Baumert — How are you all at home, .Jenny ? 

Mrs. Heinrich [breaks out despairingly] — Things is in a ter- 
rible way with us ! [aS’/kj struggles in vain against a rush of tears ; 
then weeps silently.] 

Mother Baumert — The best thing as could happen to the 
likes of us, .lenny, would be if God had pity on us an’ took us 
away out o’ this weary world. 

Mrs. Heinrich [no longer able to control herself, screams, still 
crying ] — My children’s starvin’. [*S'eis and moans.] I’m at 
my wits’ end. Let me work till I fall down — I’m more dead 
than alive — it’s all no use. Am I able to till nine hungry 
mouths? We got a bit o’ bread last night, but it wasn’t enough 
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even for the two smallest ones. Who was I to give it to, eh? 
They all cried ; Me, me, mother ! give it to me ! — An’ if it’s 
like this while I’m still on my feet, what’ll it be when I’ve to 
take to bed? Our few taters Wiis washed away. We haven’t a 
thing to put in our mouths. 

Bertha [has removed the bit of glass and washed the wound'\ — 
We’ll put a I'ag round it. Emma, see if you can find one. 

Mother Baumert — We’re no better off than you, Jenny. 

Mrs. Heinrich — You have your girls, anyway. You’ve a 
husband as can work. Mine was taken with one of his fits last 
week again — so bad that I didn’t know what to do with him, 
and was half out o’ my mind with fright. And when he’s had 
a turn like that, he can’t stir out of bod under a week. 

Mother Baumert — Mine’s no better. His breathin’s bad 
now as well as his back. An’ there's not a fartliin’ nor a far- 
thin’s worth in tlie house. If lie don’t bring a few pence with 
him to-dfiy, I don’t know wliat we're to do. 

Hmma — It’s the truth she’s Idlin’ you, Jenny. We had to 
let father take the little dog with him to-day, to have him 
killed, that we might get a bite into our stomachs again ! 

Mrs. Heinrich — Have you not got as much as a handful of 
flour to .sjiare ? 

Mother Baumert — And that we have not, Jenny. There’s 
not as mucli as a grain of salt in the house. 

Mrs. Heinrich — Oh, whatever am I to do! [Rises, stands 
still, hrooding.'\ I don’t know what’ll be the end of this I It’s 
more nor I can boar. [Screams in rage and despair. I would 
be contented if it was nothin’ but pigs’ food ! — But I can’t go 
home again empty-handed — that I can’t. God forgive me, I 
see no other way out of it. [She limps quickly out. 

Mother Baumert [calls after her in a warning voice^ — Jenny, 
Jenny ! don’t you be doin’ anything foolish, now! 

Bertha — She’ll do herself no harm, mother. You needn’t 
be afraid. 

Emma — That’s the way she always goes on. [Seats her- 
self at the loom and weaves for a few seconds.'^ 

[August enters, carrying a tallow candle, and lighting his father. 

Old Baumurt, who follows close behind him, staggering under 

a heavy bundle of yarn. 

Mother Baumert — Oh, father, where have you lieen all this 
long time ? Where have you been ? 
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Old Baumert — Come now, mother, don't fall on a man like 
that. Give me time to get my breath first. An’ look who I’ve 
brought with me. 

f Moritz Jaeger eome% stoopinif in at the low door. Reserve sol- 
dier., newly discharged. Middle height, rosy cheeked, military 
\.j,rriage. His cap on the side of his head, hussar fashion, 
whole clothes and shoes, a clean shirt without collar. Draws 
himself up and salutes. 

Jaeger [m a hearty voice'\ — Good evening, Auntie Baumert ! 
Mother Baumert — Well, well now ! and to think you've got 
back ! An’ you’ve not forgotten us? 'fake a chair, then, lad. 

Emma [wiping a wooden chair with her apron, and pushing it 
towards Moritz] — An’ so you’ve come to see what poor folks 
are like again, Moritz ? 

Jaeger — I say, Emma, is it true that you’ve got a boy nearly 
old enough to be a soldier ? Where did you get hold of liiin, eh ? 

[Bertha, having taken the small supply of jrrovisions which her 
father has brought, puts meal into a saucepan, and shoves it 
into the oven, while August lights the fire. 

Bertha — You knew Weaver Finger, didn’t you? 

Mother Baumert — We had him hero in the house with us. 
lie was ready enough to marry her ; but he was too far gone in 
consumption ; he was as good as a dead man. It didn’t happen 
for want of warning from me. But do you think she would 
listen? Not she. Now he's dead an' forgotten long ago, an’ 
she’s left with the boy to provide for as best she can. But now 
tell us how you’ve been gettin’ on, Moritz. 

Old Baumert — You’ve only to look at him, mother, to know 
that. He’s had luck. It’ll be about as much as he can do to 
speak to the likes of us. He’s got clothes like a prince, an’ a 
silver watch, an’ tliirty shillings in his })ocket into the bargain. 

Jaeger [stretching himself consequentially, a knowing smile on 
■his face] — I can’t complain. I didn’t get on at all badly in the 
regiment. 

Old Baumert — He was the major’s own servant. Just lis- 
ten to him — he speaks like a gentleman. 

Jaeger — I’ve got so accustomed to it that I can’t help it. 
Mother Baumert — Well, now, to think that such a good-for* 
nothing as you were should have come to be a rich man. For 
there wasn’t nothing to be made of you. You would never sit 
still to wind* more than a hank of yarn at a time, that you 
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wouldn’t. Off you went to your tomtit boxes an’ your robin 
redbreast snares — they was all you cared about. Is it not the 
truth I’m telling? 

Jaeger — Yes, yes, auntie, it’s true enough. It wasn’t only 
redbreasts. I went after swallows too. 

Emma — Though we were always tellin’ you that swallows 
were poison. 

Jaeger — What did I care ? — But how have you all been 
getting on, Auntie Bauincrt ? 

Mother Baumert — Oh, badly, lad, badly these last four years. 
I’ve had the rheumatics — just look at them hands. Audit’s 
more than likely as I’ve had a stroke o’ some kind too. I’m that 
helpless. I can hardly move a limb, an’ nobody knows the pains 
1 suffers. 

Old Baumert — She’s in a bad way, she is. She’ll not hold 
out long. 

Bertha — We’ve to dress her in the morniu’ an’ undress her 
at night, an’ to feed her like a baby. 

Mother Baumert [speaking in a complaining, tearful voiee^ — 
Not a thing can 1 do for myself. It’s far worse than bein’ ill. 
For it’s not only a burden to myself T am, but to every one 
else. Often and often do I i)ray to God to take me. For oh ! 
mine’s a weary life. I don’t know — p’r’aps they think — 
but I’m one that’s been a hard worker all my days. An’ I’ve 
always been able to do my turn too ; but now, all at once [she 
vainhf attempts to rise], I can’t do nothing. — I’ve a good hus- 
band an’ good children, but to have to sit here and see them 
— ! Look at the girls ! There’s hardly any blood left in 
them — faces the color of a sheet. But on they must work at 
these weary looms whether they earn enough to keep theirselves 
or not. What sort o’ life is it they load ? Their feet never off 
the treadle from year’s end to year’s end. An’ with it all they 
can’t scrape together as much as ’ll buy them clothes that they 
can let theirselves bo seen in ; never a step can they go to 
church, to hear a word of comfort. They’re likor scarecrows 
than young girls of fifteen and twenty. 

Bertha [at the stove'\ — It’s begixinin’ to smoke again ! 

Old Baumert — There now; look at that smoke. And we 
can’t do nothin’ for it. The whole stove’s goin’ to pieces. W e 
must let it fall, and swallow the soot. We’re coughing already, 
one worse than the other. We may cough till we choke, or till 
we cough our lungs up — nobody cares. 
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Jaeger — But this here is Ansorge’s business; he must see 
to the stove. 

Bertha — He’ll see us out of the house first ; he has plenty 
against us without that. 

Mother Baumert — We’ve only been in his way this long 
time past. 

Old Baumert — One word of a complaint an’ out we go. 
He’s had no rent from us this last half-year. 

Mother Baumert — A well-olf man like him needn’t be so hard. 

Old Baumert — He's no better off than we are, mother. 
He’s hard put to it too, for all he holds his tongue about it. 

Mother Baumert — He’s got his house. 

Old Baumert — What are you talking about, mother? Not 
one stone in the wall is the man’s own. 

Jaeger [Jiae seated himself., and taken a short pipe with gay 
tassels out of one coat-pocket, and a quart bottle of brandy out of 
aTiother^ — Things can't go on like this. I’m dumfoundered 
when I see the life the people live here. The very dogs in the 
towns live better. 

Old Baumert [eagerly '] — That’s what I say! Eh? eh? 
You know it too ! But if you say that here, they’ll tell you 
that it’s only bad times. 

Enter Ansoiigk, an eartlienxcare pan with soup in one hand, in 
the other a half-finished quarter -bushel basket. 

Ansorge — Glad to see yo»« again, Moritz ! 

Jaeger — Thank you. Father Ansorge — same to you! 

Ansorge [shoving his pan into the oven] — Why, lad, you 
look like a duke ! 

Old Baumert — Show him your watch, Moritz. An’ he’s 
got a new suit of clothes besides them he’s on, an’ thirty 
shillings in his purse. 

Ansorge [shaking his head .] — Is that so? Well, well! 

Emma [puts the potato -parings into a bag] — I must be off ; 
I’ll maybe get a dro[) o’ skim milk for these. [does out. 

Jaeger [the others hanging on his ivords] — \ on know how 
you all used to be down on me. It was always : Wait, Moritz, 
till your soldiering time comes — you’ll catch it then. But 
you see how well I’ve got on. At tlie end of the first half- 
year I had my good-conduct stripes. You’ve got to be willing 
— that’s where the secret lies. I brushed the sergeant’s boots ; 
I groomed his horse ; I fetched his beer. I was as sharp as & 
VOL. xxvni. — 14 
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needle. Always ready, accouterments clean and shining — first 
at stables, first at roll-call, first in the saddle, And when the 
bugle sounded to the assault — why, then, blood and thunder, 
and ride to the devil with you ! I I was as keen as a pointer. 
Says I to myself : There’s no help for it now, my bo 5 % it’s got 
to bo done ; and I set my mind to it and did it. Till at last 
the major said before the whole squadron : There’s a hussar, 
now, that shows you what a hussar should be I 

[Silence. He lights his pipe. 

Ansorge [shaking his. head'] — Well, well, well I You had 
luck with you, Moritz. down on the floor, with his willow 

twigs beside him, and continues mending the basket, which he holds 
between his legs.] 

Old Baumert — Let’s hope you’ve brought some of it to us. 
— Are we to have a drop to drink your health in? 

Jaeger — Of course you are. Father Baumert. And when 
this bottle’s done, we’ll send for more, [lie flings a coin on the 
table.] 

Ansorge [open mouthed xoith amazement] — Oh my ! Oh 
my ! What goings on, to be sure ! Roast meat frizzlin’ in the 
oven ! A bottle o’ brandy on the table ! [He drinks out of the 
bottle.] Here’s to you, Moritz ! — Well, Avell, Avell ! 

[The bottle circulates freely after this. 

Old Baumert — If wo coubJ any way liave a bit o’ meat on 
Sundays and holidays, instead of never seein’ the sight of it 
from year’s end to year’s end ! Now we’ll have to wait till 
another poor little dog finds its way into the house like this 
one did f'mr weeks gone by — an’ that’s not likely to happen 
soon again. 

Ansorge — Have you killed the little dog? 

Old Baumert — Wo had to do that or starve. 

Ansorge — W ell, well I 

Mother Baumert — A nice, kind little beast he was, too I 

Jaeger — Arc you as keen as ever on roast dog hereabouts ? 

Old Baumert — My word, if we could only get enough of 
it I 

Mother Baumert — A nice little bit o’ meat like that does 
you a lot o’ good. 

Old Baumert — 1 lave you lost the taste for it, Moritz ? Stay 
with us a bit, and it’ll soon come back to you. 

Ansorge [sniffing] — Yes, yes I That will be a tasty bite— - 
what a good smell it has I 
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Old Baumert [sniffing] — Splendid I 

Ansorge — Come, then, Moritz, tell us your opinion, you 
that’s been out and seen the world. Are things at all like im- 
proving for us weavers, eh ? 

Jaeger — They would need to. 

Ansorge — We’re in an awful state here. It’s not livin’ an* 
it’s not dyin’. A man fights to the bitter end, but lie’s bound 
to be beat at last — to be left without a roof over his head, you 
may say without ground under his feet. As long as he can 
work at the loom he can earn some sort o’ poor, miserable 
livin’. But it’s many a day since I’ve been able to get that 
sort o’ job. Now 1 tries to put a bite into my mouth with this 
here basket-makin’. I. sits at it late into the night, and by the 
time I tumbles into bed I’ve earned three-halfpence. I put it 
to you if a man can live on that, when everything’s so dear ? 
Nine shillin’ goes in one lump for house tax, three shillin’ for 
land tax, nine shillin’ for mortgage interest — that makes one 
pound one. 1 may reckon my year’s earnin’ at just double 
that money, and that leaves me twenty-one shillin’ for a whole 
year’s food, an’ fire, an’ clothes, an’ shoes ; and I’ve got to keep 
up some sort of a place to live in. Is it any wonder if I’m 
behindhand with my interest payments ? 

Old Baumert — Some one would need to go to Berlin an* 
tell the King how hard put to it we are. 

Jaeger — Little good that would do. Father Baumert. 
There’s been plenty written about it in the newspapers. But 
the rich people, they can turn and twist things round — as 
cunning as the devil himself. 

Old Baumert [shaking his head] — To think they’ve no 
more sense than that in Berlin ! 

Ansorge — And is it really true, Moritz ? Is there no law 
to help us ? If a man hasn’t been able to scrape together enough 
to pay his mortgage interest, though he’s worked the very skin 
off his hands, must his house be taken from hitn? The peasant 
that’s lent the money on it, he wants his rights — what else can 
you look for from him ? But what’s to be the end of it all, I 
don’t know. If I’m i)ut out o’ the house — [In a voice choked 
by tears.] I was born here, and here my father sat at his loom 
for more than forty year. Many was the time he said to 
mother : Mother, when I’m gone, the house ’ll still be here. 
I’ve worked hard for it. Every nail means a night’s weaving, 
every plank a year’s dry bread. A man would think that — 
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Jaeger — They’re quite fit to take the last bite out of your 
mouth — that’s what they are. 

Ansorge — W ell, well, well ! I would rather be carried out 
than liave to walk out now in my old days. Who minds dyin’’? 
My father, he was glad to die. At the very end he got fright- 
ened, but I crept into bed beside liim, an’ ho quieted down again. 
I was a lad of thirteen then. I was tired and fell asleep beside 
him — I knew no better — and when I woke he was quite cold. 

Mother Baumert [^after a — (xivo Ansorge his soup 

out o’ the oven, Bertha. 

Bertha — Here, Father Ansorge, it’ll do you good. 

Ansorge \eating and shedding tears] — Well, well, well ! 

[Old Batimert has begun to eat nicat out of the saucepan. 

Mother Baumert — Fatlier, father, can't you have patience 
hu’ lot Bertha serve it up properly ? 

Old Baumert [chewing] — It’s two years now since I took 
•the sacrament. 1 went straight after that an’ sold my Sunday 
■coat, an’ we bought a good bit o’ pork, an’ since then never a 
mouthful of meat has passed my lips till to-night, 
t Jaeger — How sliould we need meat? The manufacturers 
eat it for- us. It's the fat of the land they live on. Whoever 
doesn’t believe that lias only to go down to Bielau and Peters- 
Valdau. He’ll see fine things there — palace upon palace, with 
towers and iron railings and plate-glass windoAvs. Who do 
they all belong to ? Why, of course, the manufacturers ! No 
higns of bad times thei’e ! Baketl and boiled and fried — horses 
ami carriages and governesses — they’ve money to pay for all 
that and goodness knows how much more. They’re swelled 
out to bursting with pride and good living. 

Ansorge — Things Avas different in my young days. Then 
the manufacturers let the weaver have his share. Now they 
keep everything to theirselves. An’ would you like to know 
what’s at the bottom of it all? It’s that the fine folks nowa- 
days believes neither in (xod nor devil. What do they care 
about commandments or punishments? And so they steal 
our last scrap o’ bread, and leave us no chance of earnin’ the 
barest living. For it’s their fault. If our manufacturers was 
good men, there would be no btid times for us. 

- Jaeger — Listen, then, and I’ll read you something that will 
please you. [J3e takes one or two hose papers from his pocket.] 
j say, August^ run and fetch another quart from the public- 
housel Eh, boy, do yoa laugh all day long ? 
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Mother Bamrtert — No one knows why, but our August’s 
•always happy — grins an’ laughs, come what may. Off with 
you then, quick ! {^Exit August with the empty hrandy bottle.'] 
You’ve got something good now, eh, father ? 

Old Baumert \j»tiU chewiny ; spirits rininy from the effect of 
food and drink] — Moritz, you’re the very man we want. You 
can read an’ write. You understand the weaving trade, and 
you’ve a heart to feel for the poor weaver’s stiff erin’s. You 
should stand up for us here. 

Jaegei I’d do that qvtick enough ! 'rhere’s nothing I’d 

like better than to give the manufacturers round liere a bit of 
a fright — dogs that thej'^ arc ! I’m an easy-going fellow, but 
let me once get worked, up into a real rage, and I'll take Dreis- 
siger in the one hand and Dittrich in the other, and knock their 
heads together till tlie sparks fly out of their eyes. — If we could 
only arrange all to join together, we’d soon give the manufac- 
turers ii jiroper lesson — without help from King or Govern- 
ment — all we’d have to do would be to say. We want this and 
that, and we don’t want the other thing. There would be a 
change of days then. As soon as they see that there’s some 
pluck in us, the}'’!! cave in. I know the rascals ; they’re a 
pack of cowardly hounds. 

Mother Baumert — There’s some truth in what you say. I’m 
not an ill-natured woman. I’ve always been the one to say as 
how there must bo rich folks as well as poor. Hut when things 
comes to such a pass as this — 

Jaeger — The devil may take them all, for what I care. It 
would be no more than they deserve. 

[Old Baumert has quietly gone out. 

Bertha — Where’s father ? 

Mother Baumert — I don’t know where lie can have gone. 

Bertha — Do you think he’s not been able to stomach the 
tneat, with not gettin’ none for so long ? 

Mother Baumert [in distress, irrying] — There now, there I 
He’s not even able to keep it down when he’s got it. Up it 
comes again, the only bite o’ good food as he’s tasted this many 
a day. 

Better Old Bai;mert, crying with rage. 

Old Baumert — It’s no good ! I’m too far gone ! Now that 
I’ve at last got hold of somethin’ with a taste in it, my stomach 
won’t keep it. [He sits down on the bench by the stove, crying,] 
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Jaeger [with a sudden violent ebullition of rage'\ — And yet 
there are people not far from here, justices they call themselves 
too, over-fed brutes, that have nothing to do all the year round 
but invent new ways of wasting their time. And these people 
say that the weavers would be quite well off if only they 
weren’t so lazy. 

Amorge — The men as say that are no men at all, they’re 
monsters. 

Jaeger — Never mind, Father Ansorge; we’re making the 
place hot for ’em. Becker and I have been and given Dreis- 
siger a piece of our mind, and before we came away we sang 
him “ Bloody Justice.” 

Ansorge — Good Lord ! Is that the song? 

Jaeger — Vos; I liave it here. 

Ansorge — I'liey call it Dreissiger’s song, don’t they? 

Jaeger — I'll read it to you. 

Mother Bauinert — Who wrote it ? 

Jaeger — 'I'hat’s what nobody knows. Now listen. 

IHe reads, hesitating like a schoolhog, with incorrect accentuation^ 
but unmistakahlg strong feeling. Despair, suffering, rage, 
hatred, thirst for revenge, all find utterance. 

The justice to us weavers dealt 
Is bloody, cruel, and hatefid ; 

Our life’s one torture, long drawn out: 

For Lynch law we’d be grateful. 

Stretched on the rack day after day, 

Hearts sick and bodies aching, 

Our heavy sighs their witness bear 
To spirit slowly breaking. 

words of the song make a strong impression on Old Bau- 
MEUT. Deeply agitated, he striiggles against the temptation 
to interrupt Jaeger. At last he can keep quiet no longer. 

Old Baumert \to his wife, half laughing, half crying, stam- 
mering^ — Stretched on the rack day after day. Whoever 
wrote that, mother, wrote the truth. You can bear witness — 
eh, how does it go? “Our heavy sighs their witness bear”— 
what’s the rest? 

Jaeger — “To spirit slowly breaking.” 

Old Baumert — You know the way we sigh, mother, day 
and night, sleepin’ and wakin’. 
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[Ansokgb has stopped working^ and cowers on the floor, strongly 
agitated. Mother Baumeht and Bertha wipe their eyes 
frequently during the course of the reading. 

Jaeger [continues to read~\ — 

Tho Dreissigers true hangmen are, 

Servants no whit behind them ; 

Masters and men with one accord 
Set on tho poor to grind them. 

You villains all, you brood of hell ! — 

Old Bawmert [trembling with rage, stamping on the floor'\ — 
Yes, brood of hell ! ! ! 

Jaeger [reads'] — ' 

You fiends in fashion Imman, 

A curse will fall ou all like you, 

Who ]>rey on man and woman. 

Ansorge — Yes, yes, a curse upon them ! 

Old Baumert [clenching his fist, threateningly] — You prey 
on mail and woman. 

Jaeger [reads] — 

The suppliant knows he asks in vain. 

Vain every word that’s spoken. 

“ If not content, then go and starve — 

Our rules cannot be broken.” 

Old Baumert — What is it? “ TJie suppliant knows he asks 
in vain”? Every word of it’s true — every word — as true as 
the Jiible. He knows he asks in vain. 

Ansorge — Yes, yes 1 It’s all no good. 

Jaeger [reads] — 

Then think of all our woe and want, 

0 ye who hear this ditty ! 

Our struggle vain for daily bread 
Hard hearts would move to pity. 

But pity’s what you've never known, — • 

You’d take both skin and clothing. 

You cannibals, whose cruel deeds 
Fill all good men with loathing. 

Old Baumert [jumps up, beside himself with excitement] — 
Both skin and clotliing. It’s true, it’s all true ! Here I stand, 
Robert Baumert, master-weaver, of Kaschbach. Who can bring 
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lip anything against me ? — I’ve been an honest, hard*working 
man all my life long, an’ look at me now ! What have I to 
show for it ? Look at me I See what they’ve made of me ! 
Stretched on the rack day after day. [//e holds out his arw«.] 
Feel that! Skin and bone! “You villains all, you brood of 
hell ! ! ” \_He sinks doivn on a clmir, weeping with rage and 
despair."] 

Ansorge [flings his basket from him into a corner., rises., his 
whole body trembling with rage., gasps] — And the time’s come 
now for a change, I say. We’ll stand it no longer 1 W'e’ll 
stahd it no longer 1 Come what may I 


ACT III. 

The common room of the princijKil publio-hoiise in Peterswaldau. A 
large room with a rajlered roof supported by a central wooden 
pillar, round ichich a table runs. In the back tcall, a little to the 
fight bf the pillar, i.s the entrance door, through the tgwning of which 
the spacious lobby or outer room is seen, with barrels and brewing 
lUensils. To the right of this door, in. the. corner, is the bar — a 
high wooden counter with receptacles for beer mugs, glasses, etc. ; a 
cupboard tcith rows of brandy and lupieur bottles on the wall behind, 
and between counter and cupboard a narrow spare, for the bar- 
keeper. In front of the bar .stands a table with a gay-colored cover, 
a pretty lamp hanging above it, and se/eeral cane chairs p)laced round 
it. Not far off, in the right wallj is a door with, the inscription : 
JBctr Parlor. Nearer the front on the same side an old eight-day 
clock .stands ticking. At the hack, to the left of the entrance door, 
is a table with bottles and glasse.,s, and beyond this, in the. corner, is 
the great stove. In the left wall there are three snudl windows. 
Below them runs a long bench; and in front of each stands a large 
oblong wooden table, with the, end towards the wall. There are 
benches with backs along the sides of these tables, and at the end of 
each facing the window stands a wooden chair. The ivalls are 
washed blue and decorated with advertisements, colored prints, and 
oleographs, among the latter a portrait of Frederick William III. 

Welzel, the publican, a good-natured giant, upivards of fifty, stands 
behind the counter, letting beer inin from a barrel into a glass. 

Mbs. Welzel is ironing by the stove. She is a handsome, tidily dressed 
wonmn in her thirty-fifth year. 

AitilA WiiLsiKL, ct good-looking girl of seventeen, Urith a Quantity of 
beautiful, fair, reddish hair, sits, nicely dressed, with, her embroid 
$ry, at the table with the colored cover. She looks up from her ioenfk 
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far a vmofnent aw-d listens, as the sound of q, fufierajL 1vjin\tn sqng by 
school children is heard i n the distance. 

WlEGAKD, the joiner, in his working clothes, is sitting at the same tg.bl9% 
mith a glass of Baoarian beer before him. His face shows that /te 
understands wJuU the tvorld reqtitres of a man if he is tg attpin his 
ends — namely, craftiness, sharpness, and relentless determination. 
A Commercial Tuavuleu is seated at the pillar-table, vigorously 
masticating a beefsteak. He is of middle height, stout and thriving- 
looking, inclined to jocosity, lirely and imjmdent. He is dressed in 
the fashion of the day, and his 2 iorlmanteau, pattermcase, umbrella, 
overcoat, and traveling rug lie on chairs beside him. 

Welzel \i:arrying (i glass of beer to the Traveler, but address- 
ing WiEGANj)] — 'I'lie devirs loose iu Peterswaldau to-day. 

Wiegand {in a sharp, shrill voice] — That’s because it’s de- 
livery day at Dreiasiger’s. 

Mrs. Welzel — Hut they don't generally make such an awful 
row. 

Wiegapd — It’s maybe because of t)ie two hundred new 
weavers tliat he’s going to take on. 

Mrs. Welzel {at her ironing] — Yes, yes, that’ll be it. If he 
wants two hundred, six hundred’s sure to have come. There’s 
no lack of them. 

Wiegand — You may well say that. Tliere’s no fear of their 
dying out, let tliem be ever so badly off. They bring more 
chihlron into the world than we know what to do with. {The 
strains of the funeral hgmn are suddenlg heard more distinctly.] 
There’s a funeral to-day, too. Weaver Nentwieh is dead, as no 
doubt you know. 

Welzel — lie’s been long enough about it. He’s been goin’ 
about like a livin’ ghost tins many a long day. 

Wieyand — You never saw such a little ooffin, Welzel; it 
was the tiniest, miserablest little thing I ever glued together. 
And what a corpse ! It didn’t weigh ninety pounds. 

Traveler [/us month full] — What 1 don’t understand’s this. 
— Take up whatever paper yon like, and you’ll find the most 
heartrending accounts of the destitution among the weavers. 
You get the impression that three-quarters of the people in this 
neighborhood are starving. Then you come and sea a funeral 
like what’s going on just now. I met it as I came into the vil- 
lage. Brass band, schoolmaster, school children, pastor, and 
such a procession behind them that you would think it was tho 
Emperor of China that was getting buried. If the people have 
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money to spend on this sort of thing, well — ! \We tdkef a 
drink of beer; puts down the glass; suddenly and jocosely.'] 
What do you say to it, miss? Don’t you agree with me? 
[Anna gives an embarrassed laughs and goes on working busily.] 
Now, I’ll take a bet that these are slippers for papa. 

Welzel — You’re wrong, then j I wouldn’t put such things 
on my feet. 

Traveler — You don’t say so ! Now, I would give half of 
what I’m worth if these slippers were for me. 

Mrs. Welzel — Oh, you don’t know nothing about such 
things. 

Wiegand [has coughed once or twice, moved his chair, and pre- 
pared himself to speak] — Yon were saying, sir, that you won- 
dered to see such a funeral as this. I tell you, and Mrs. Welzel 
here will bear me out, that it’s (piito a small funeral. 

Traveler — Hut, my good man, — what a monstrous lot of 
money it must cost I Where does that all come from? 

Wiegand — If you’ll excuse me for saying so, sir, there’s a 
deal of foolishness among the poorer working people hereabouts. 
They have a kind of inordinate idea, if I may say so, of the re* 
spect an’ duty an’ honor they’re bound to show to such as are 
taken from their midst. And when it comes to be a case of 
parents, then there’s no bounds whatever to their superstitious- 
ness. The children and the nearest family scrapes together 
every farthing they can call their own, an’ what’s still wanting, 
that they borrow from some rich man. They run themselves 
into debt over head and ears ; the3'^’rc owing money to the 
pastor, to the sexton, and to all concerned. Then there’s the 
victuals an’ the drink, an’ such like. No, sir, I’m far from 
speaking against dutifulness to parents ; but it’s too much when 
it goes the length of the mourners having to bear the weight of 
it for the rest of their lives. 

Traveler — But surely the pristor might reason them out of 
such foolishness. 

Wiegand — Begging your pardon, sir, but I must mention 
that every little place hereabouts has its church an’ its respected 
pastor to support. These honorable gentlemen has their advan- 
tages from big funerals. The larger the attendance is, the larger 
the offertory is bound to be. Whoever knows the circumstances 
connected with the working classes here, sir, will assure you 
that the pastors are strong against quiet funerals. . 
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Enter Hobnig, the rag dealer, a little bandy-legged old man, with 

a strap round his chest. 

Homig — Good inorniu’, ladies and gentlemen I A glass of 
schnapps, if you please, Mr. VVelzel. Has the young mistress 
anything for me to-day? Tve got beautiful ribbons in my 
cart. Miss Anna, an’ tapes an’ garters, an’ the very best of pins 
an’ hairpins, an’ hooks an’ eyes. An’ all in exchange for a few 
rags. [Zftf changes his voice. An’ out of them rags fine white 
paper’s to be made, for your sweetheart to write you a letter on. 

Anna — Thank yon, but I’ve nothing to «lo with sweethearts. 

Mrs. Welzel [putting a holt into her tye/i] — No, she’s not 
that kind. She’ll not hear of niarrying. 

Traveler [jumps up, affecting delighted surprise, goes forward 
to Anna’s table, and holds out his hand to her across — That’s 
right, miss. You and I think alike in this matter. Give me 
your hand on it. We’ll both remain single. 

Anna [blushing scarlet, gives him her ha)ur\ — But you are 
married already ! 

Traveler — Not a bit of it. 1 only pretend to be. You 
think so because I wear a ring. I only' have it on my finger to 
protect my charms against shiimcless attacks. I’m not afraid 
of you, though. [IFe puts the ring into his pocket.'\ But tell 
me truly, miss, are you (piite determined never, never, never to 
marry ? 

Anna [shakes her head~\ — Oh, get aloiig with you ! 

Mrs. Welzel — You may trust her to remain single unless 
something vciy extra good turns up. 

Traveler — And why should it not? I know of a rich 
Silesian pro})rietor who married his mother’s lady’s maid. 
And there’s Dreissiger, the rich manufacturer, his wife is an 
innkeeper’s daughter too, and not half so pretty as you, miss, 
though she rides in hen- carriage now, with servants in livery. 
And why not ? [He marches about, stretching himself, and 
stamping hisfeet.~\ Let me have a cui) of cotfee, please. 

Enter AN.sonGE and Old Baumeut, each toith a bundle. They 

seat themselves meekly and silently beside Hounig, at the front 

table to the left. 

Welzel — How are you. Father Ausorge? Glad to see you 
once again. 

Homig — Yes, it’s not often as you crawl down from that 
smoky old mest. 
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[^inibly einbttrraiiedi mumbtei'] — I’ve been letohiti* 
myself a web again. 

jBttuniert - — He’s goin’ to work at a shilling the web. 

Anaorge — I wouldn't have done it, but there’s no more to 
be made now by basket-weavin’. 

Wiegand — It’s always better than nothing. He does it 
only to give you employment. I know Dreissiger veiy well. 
When I was up there taking out his double windows last week 
we were talking about it, him and me. It’s out of pity that he 
does iti 

Well, well, well ! That may be so. 

Welzel [^settmg a glass of schnapps on the table before each of 
the weavers^ — Here you are, then. I say, Ansorge, how long 
is it since you had a shave ? The gentleman over there would 
like to know. 

Traveler [^calls aaross'] — Now, Mr. Welzel, you know I 
didn’t say that. 1 was only struck by the venerable appearance 
of the master-weaver. It isn’t often one sees such a gigantic 
figure. 

Ansorge {^scratching his head^ emharrassed'\ — W ell, well 1 

Traveler — Such specimens of primitive strength are rare 
nowadays. We’re all rubbed smooth by civilization — but 1 
can still take pleasure in nature untampered with. These 
bushy eyebrows ! That tangled length of beard ! 

llornig — Let mo tell you, sir, that these people haven’t the 
money to pay a barber, and as to a razor for themselves, that’s 
altogether beyond them. What grows, grows. They haven’t 
nothing to throw away on their outsides. 

Traveler — My good friend, you surely don’t imagine that 
I would — {Aside to WelzcL'l Do you think I might offer the 
hairy one a glass of beer? 

Welzel — No, no ; you mustn’t do that. He wouldn’t take 
it. He’s got some queer ideas in that head of his. 

Traveler — All right, then, I won’t. With your permission, 
miss. {He seats himself at Anna’.s table. I declare, miss, that 
I’ve not been able to take my eyes off your hair since I came in 
— such glossy softness, such a splendid quantity ! {Ecstatically 
kisses his finger-tips. And what a color! — like ripe wheat. 
Coine to Berlin with that hair and you’ll create no end of a 
sensation. On my honor, with hair like that you may go to 
Court. {Leans back looking at it.'] Glorious, simply glorious ! 

Wiegand — They’ve given her a name because of' It. 
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Traveler — And whafc may that he? 

Homig — The chestnut filly, isn’t it? 

Wehel — Come now, we’ve had enough o’ this. I’m not 
goln’ to have the girl’s head turned altogether. She’s had 
a-plenty of silly notions put into it already. She’ll hear of 
nothing under a Count to-day, and to-morrow it’ll be a Prjpce. 

Mrs, Wehel — You let her alone, fatlier. There’s no harm 
in wantin’ to rise in the world. It’s as well that people don’t 
all think as you do, or nobody would get on at all. If Dreissi- 
ger’s grandfather had been of your way of thinkiu’, they would 
be poor weavers still. And now they’re rollin’ in wealth. An’ 
look at old Tromtra. lie was nothing but a weaver, too, and 
now he owns twelve, estates, an’ he’s been made a nobleman 
into the bargain. 

Wtegand — Yes, Welzel, you must look at the thing fairly. 
Your wife’s in the right this time. I can answer for that. I’d 
never be where I am, with seven workmen under me, if I had 
thought like you. 

Hornig — Yes, you understand the way to get on ; that your 
worst enemy must allow. Hefore tlie weaver has taken to bed, 
you’re gettin’ his coflin ready. 

Wtegand — A man must attend to his business if he’s to 
make anything of it. 

Ilornig — No fear of you for that. You know before the 
doctor when death’s on the way to knock at a weaver’s door. 

Wtegand [attempting to laugh,, suddeidg fnrioui<\ — And you 
know better than the policte where the thieves are among the 
weavers, that keep back two or three bobbins full every week. 
It’s rags you ask for, but you don’t say No, if there’s a little 
yarn among thetii. 

Hornig — An’ your corn grows in the churchyard. The 
more that are bedded on the sawdust, tlie better for you. 
When you see the rows of little cliildren’s graves, you pats 
yourself on the belly, and says you : This lias been a good year ; 
the little brats have fallen like cockchafers off the trees, I can 
allow myself a quart extra in the week again. 

Wtegand — And supposing this is all true, it still doesn’t 
make me a receiver of stolen goods. 

Hornig — No ; perhaps the worst you do is to send in an 
account twice to the rich fustian manufacturers, or to help 
yourself to a plank or two at Dreissiger’s when there’s building 
goin’ on afid the mopn happens not to be sbininN 
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Wieffand [turning his haek"] — Talk to any one you like, but 
not to me. [Then suddenly.'] Hornig the liar I 
Homig — Wiegand the coffin-jobber ! 

"Wiegand [to the rest of the company] — He knows charms for 
bewitching cattle. 

Hornig — If you don’t look out, I’ll try one of ’em on you. 

[Wiegand turns pale. 
Mrs. Welzel [had gone out ; note returns tvith the Traveler’s 
coffee ; in the act of putting it on the table] — Perhaps you would 
rather have it in the parlor, sir? 

Traveler — Most certainly not! [With a languishing look at 
Anna.] I could sit here till 1 die. 

Enter a Young Forester and a Peasant, the latter carrying 
a whip. They wish the others “ Good Morning f and remain 
standing at the counter. 

Peasant — Two brandies, if you please. 

Welzel — (lood niorning to you, gentlemen. 

[He pours out their beverage ; the two touch glasses., take a 
mouthful., and then set the glasses down on the counter. 
Traveler [to Forester] — Come far this morning, sir? 
Forester — From Steinseiffersdorf — that’s a good step. 


Two old Weavers enter., and seat themselves beside Ansorge, 
Paumert, and IIounkr 

Traveler — Excuse me asking, but are you in Count Hoch- 
heim’s service ? 

Forester — No. I’m in Count Keil’s. 

Traveler — Yes, yes, of course, — that was what I meant. 
One gets confused here among all the Counts and Barons and 
other gentlemen. It would take a giant’s memory to remember 
them all. Why do you carry an ax, if I may ask? 

Forester — I’ve just taken this one from a man who was 
stealing wood. 

Old Baumert — Y.es, their lordships are mighty strict with 
us about a few sticks for the tire. 

Traveler — You must allow that if every one were to help 
himself to what he wanted — 

Old Baumert — By your leave, sir, but there’s a difference 
made here as elsewhere between the big an’ the little thieves. 
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There’s some here as deals in stolen wood wholesale, and grows 
rich on it. But if a poor weaver — 

First Old Weaver [interrupts Baumekt] — We’re forbid to 
take a single branch ; but their lordships, they take the very 
skin off of us — we’ve assurance money to pay, an’ spinning 
money, an’ charges in kind — we must go hei-e an’ go there, an’ 

’ do so an’ so much field work, all willy-nilly. 

Ansorge — That’s just how it is — what the manufacturer 
leaves us, their lordships takes from ns. 

Second Old Weaver [has taken a seat at the next tabW^ — I’ve 
said it to his lordship himself. By your leave, my lord, says I, 
it’s not possible for me to work on the estate so many days this 
year. For why — my . own bit o’ ground, my lord, it’s been 
next to carried away by the rains. I’ve to work both night 
and day if I’m to live at all. For oh, what a flood that was — ! 
There I stood an’ wrung my liands, an’ watched the good soil 
come pourin’ down the hill, into the very house ! An’ all that 
dear, fine seed ! — I could do nothing but roar an’ cry until I 
couldn’t see out o’ my eyes for a week. And then I had to 
start an’ wheel eighty heavy barrow-loads of earth up that hill, 
till my back was all but broken. 

Peasant [roughly'] — You weavers liere make such an awful 
outcry. As if we hadn’t all to put up with what Heaven sends 
us. An’ if you are badly off just now, whose fault is it but 
your own? What did you do when trade was good? Drank 
an’ squandered all you made. If you had saved a bit then, 
you’d have it to fall back on now when times is bad, and not 
need to be goin’ stealin’ yarn and wood. 

First Young Weaver [standing with several comrades in the 
lobby or outer room, calls in at the door] — Wliat’s a peasant but 
a peasant, though he lies in bed till nine ? 

First Old Weaver — The peasant an’ the Count, it’s the same 
story with ’em both. Says the peasant when a weaver wants a 
house ; I’ll give you a little bit of a hole to live in, an’ you’ll 
jmy me so much rent in money, an’ the rest of it you’ll make up 
by helpin’ me to get in my hay an’ my corn — an’ if that doesn’t 
please you, why, then you may go elsewhere. He tries anotlier, 
and the second he says the same as the first. 

Baumert [angrily] — The weaver’s like a bone that every 
dog takes a gnaw at. 

Peasant [furious] — You starving curs, you’re no good for 
anything. 'Can you yoke a plow ? Can you draw a straight 
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furrow or throw a bundle of sheaves on to a cart ? Yoil’re fit 
for nothing but to idle about an’ go after the women. A ptck 
of scoundrelly .ne’er-do-wells ! 

has paid and now goes out. The Forester foltowi, laugh- 
ing. Welzel, the joiner, Mrs. Welzel laugh aloud; 
the Traveler laughs to himself. Then there is a, momenfs 
silence. 

Hornig — A peasant like that’s as stupid as his own ox. As 
if I didn’t know all about the distress in the villages round here. 
Sad sights I’ve seen 1 Four and live lyin’ naked on one sack of 
straw. 

Traveler [in a mildly remonstrative tone"] — - Allow me to 
remark, ray good man, that tliere’s a great difference of opinion 
as to the amount of distress here in the Eulengebirge. If you 
can read — - 

Hornig — I can read straight off, as well as yOu. An’ I 
know what I’ve seen with my own eyes. It would be queer if 
a man that’s traveled the country with a pack on hus back these 
forty years an’ more didn’t kno\V something about it. There 
was Fullern, now. You saw the eliildren scraping about among 
the dung-heaps with the peasant’s geese. The people up there 
died naked, on the bare stone floors. In their sore need they 
ate the stinking weavers’ glue. If linger carried them off by 
the hundred. 

Traveler — You must be aware, since you are able to read, that 
strict investigation has been made by the Government, and that — 
Hornig — 'Yes, yes, we all know what that means. They 
send a gentleman that knows all about it already better nor if 
he had seen it, an’ he goes about a bit in the village, at the 
lower end, where the best houses are. He doesn’t want to 
dirty his shining boots. Thinks he to himself : All the rest’ll 
be the same as this. An’ so he steps into his carriage an’ drives 
away home again, an’ then writes to Berlin that there’s no dis- 
tress in the place at all. If he had but taken the trouble to go 
higher up into a village like that, to where the stream eomeS in, 
or across the stream on to tlie narrow side — or, better still, if 
he’d gone up to the little out-o'-the*way hovels OU the hill above, 
gome of ’em that black an’ tumble-down as it would be the Waste 
of a good match to set fire to ’em — it’s another kind of report 
he’d have sent to Berlin. They should hfive oome to me, these 
government gentlemen that wouldn’t believo there was ho dis^ 
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tresa here, I woultj have shown them something* I’d have 
opened their eyes fov ’em in some of these starvation holes. 

\_The strains of the Weavers' Son</ are heard, sung outside. 
—r There they are, roaring at that <levirs song again, 
Wiegand — They’re turning the whole })lac(! ni> 8 ide down. 
Mt 9., Welzel — You’d think there was something in the air* 

[Jaeger a7id Heckur arm in arm, at the head of a troop of young 
weavers, march noisily through the outer room and enter the 
bar- 

Jaeger — Halt ! To your places ! 

\_The new arrivals sit down at the varionx tables, and begin to 
talk to other weavers already seated there. 

Hornig [italls out to lii:(iiiEit] — What’s up now, Becker, that 
you’ve got together a crowd like this ? 

Seeker \^significantly'\ — Who knows hut something may be 
going to liapi)en I Bl), iSloritz V 

Hornig — (k)me, come, lads. Hoji’t you be a-gettin’ of your- 
selven into mischief. 

Becker — Blood’s flowed already. Would 3 '^ou like to see it? 

[Ife pulls up his slsev^, and shows bleeding tattoo-marks on the 
upper part of his arm. Many of the other young loeavers do 
the same. 

Becker — We’ve been at Father Schmidt’s, gettin’ ourselves 
vaccinated. 

Hornig — Now the thing’s explained. Little wonder there’s 
such an uproar in the place, with a hand of young rapscallions 
like you paradin’ round. 

Jaeger \j;onseqnentially, in a loud roiee^ — You may bring 
two quarts at once, Welzel! I pay. I’erhaps you think I 
haven’t got the needful. You’re wrong, tlien. If we wanted 
we could sit an’ drink your best brandy an’ swill coffee till to- 
morrow morning with any bagman in the land. 

Laughter among the young weavers. 
Traveler [affecting comic surprise'\ — Is the 3 'oung gontle- 
ipan kind enough to take notice of me? 

[Host, hostess, and their daughter, Wiegand, and the Trav- 
eler all laugh. 

Jaeger — -If the cap fits, wear it. 

Traveler f-r-Yonv affairs seem to be in a thriving condition, 
young many if I may be allowed to say so. 

Jaeger — I can’t complain. I’m a traveler in piade-.up 
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goods. I go shares with the manafacturers. The nearer 
starvation the weaver is, the better I fare. His want butters 
my bread. 

Becker — Well done, Moritz! You gave it him that time. 
Here’s to you ! 

[WEL.ZEL hai brought the eom-hrandy. On hie way hack to the 
counter he stops., turns round slowly., and stands^ an embodi- 
ment of phlegmatic strength, facing the weavers. 

Wehel {^calmly but emphatically'} — You let the gentleman 
alone. He’s done you no harm. 

Young Weavers — And we’re doing him no harm. 

[Mrs. Welzel has exchanged a few words with the Traveler. 
She takes the cup with the remains of his coffee and carries 
it into the parlor. The Traveler follows her amidst the 
laughter of the weavers. 

Young Weavers ^singing} — “The Dreissigers the hangmen 
are, Servants no wliit behind them.” 

Welzel — Hnsh-sh ! Sing that song anywhere else you like, 
but not in my house. 

Mrst Old Weaver — He’s quite right. Stop that singin’, lads. 
Becker [roars} — But we must march past Dreissiger’s, 
boys, and let him hoar it once more. 

Wiegand — You’d better take care — you may march once 
too often ! [Laughter and cries of Ho, ho! 

[WiTTiG has entered; a gray-haired old smith, bare-headed, with 
leather apron and wooden shoes, sooty from the smithy. He 
is standing at the counter waiting for his schnapps. 

Young Weavers — Wittig, Wittig ! 

Wittig — Here he is. What do you want with him? 

Young Weavers — “ It’s Wittig ! ” — “ Wittig, Wittig ! ” — 
“Come here, Wittig.” — “Sit beside us, Wittig.” 

Wittig — Do you think I would sit beside a set of rascals 
like you ? 

Jaeger — Come and take a glass with us. 

Wittig — Keep your brandy to yourselves. I pay for my 
own drink. [Takes his glass and sits down beside Baumbbt 
and Ansorgb. Clapping the latter on the stomach.} What’s 
the weavers’ food so nice ? Sauerkraut and roasted lice I 
Old Baumert [excitedly} — But what would you say now 
if they’d made up their minds as how they would put up with 
it no longer ? 
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Wittig \with ’pretended aetoniehment, staring open-mouthed 
at the old weaver'\ — Heinerle I you don’t mean to tell me that 
that’s you! [Laughs immoderately.'^ O Lord, O Lord! I 
could laugh myself to death. Old liaumert risin’ in rebellion ! 
We’ll have the tailoi-s at it next, and then there’ll be a rebel- 
lion among the baia-lambs, and the rats and the mice. Damn 
it all, but we’ll see some sport. [He nearly splits with laughter. 

Old Baumert — You needn't go on like that, Wittig. I’m 
the same man I’ve always been. I still say ’twould be better 
if things could be put right peaceably. 

Wittig — Peaceably! How could it be done j)eaeeably? . 
Did they do it peaceably in France? Did Robespeer tickle 
the rich men’s palms? . No! It was: Away with them, every 
one ! To the gilyoteen with them ! Allongs onl'ong ! You’ve 
got your work before you. The geese’ll not fl}' ready roasted 
into your mouths. 

Old Baumert — If I could make even half a livin’ — 

First Old Weaver — The water’s up to our chins now, Wittig. 

Second Old Weaver — We’re afraid to go home. It’s all 
the same whether we works or whether we lies abed ; it’s 
starvation both ways. 

First Old Weaver — A man’s like to go mad at home. 

Old Ansorge — It’s that length with me now that I don’t 
care how things go. 

Old Weavers [with increasing excitement'\ — “ We’ve no 
peace anywhere.” — “We’ve no spirit left to work.” — “Up 
with us in Steenkunzeudorf you can see a weaver sittin’ by the 
stream washin’ hisself the whole day long, naked as God made 
him. It’s driven him clean out of his mind,” 

Third Old Weaver [moved hy the spirit, stands up and begins 
to “ speak with tongues,’’'' stretching out his hand threateningly'^ — 
Judgment is at hand! Have no dealings with the rich and the 
great! Judgment is at hand! The Lord God of Sabaoth — 
[Some of the weavers laugh. He is pulled down to his seat. 

Welzel — That’s a chap that can’t stand a single glass — he 
gets wild at once. 

Third Old Weaver [jumps up agairi\ — But they — they be- 
lieve not in God, not in hell, not in heaven. They mock at 
religion — 

First Old Weaver — Come, come now, that’s enough ! 

Becker — You let him do his little bit o’ preaching. There’s 
many a one would be the better for taking it to heart. 
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Voices [in excited eonfusioii\ — “ Lfet him f ” -u>-i Let 

him speak ! ” 

Third Old Weaver [raisinff Mb voice] — But hell is opened, 
saitli the Lord ; its jaws are gaping wide, to sWalloW up all 
those that oppress the afflicted and pervert judgment In the 
cause of the poor. [ Wild eXCittvteiit. 

Third Old Weaver [suddenly declaiming schoolboy fasM(M,] 

When one has thought ujjou it well, 

It’s still more difficult to tell 

Why they the linen-weaver’s work despise. 

Becker — But we’re fustian weavers, man. [Laughtef. 

Horniy — The linen weavers is ever so much worse off than 
you. 'I’liey’re wandering about among the hills like ghosts. 
You people here have still got the pluck left in you to kick up 
a row. 

Wittiy — Do you suppose the worst’s over here ? It won’t 
be long till the manufacturers drain away that little bit of 
strongtli they still have left in their bodies. 

Becker — You know what liO said: It will come to the 
weavers working for a bite of broad. [Uproar. 

Several Old and Young Weavers — Who said that ? 

Becker — Dreissiger said it. 

A Young Weaver — The damned rascal should be hung up 
by the heels. 

Jaeger — Look here, Wittig. You’ve always jawed such a 
lot about the French Bevolution, and a good deal too about 
your Own doings. A time may be coming, and that before 
long, when every one will have a chance to show whether he’s 
a braggart or a true man. 

Wittiy [flaring up angrily] — Say another Avord if you dare I 
Have you heard the whistle of bullets '! Have you done Out- 
post duty in an enemy’s country? 

Jaeger — .You needn’t get angry about it. We’re comrades. 
I meant no harm. 

Wittig — None of your comradeship for me, you impudent 
young fool. 

Enter Kutsche, the policeman. 

Several Voices — Hush — sh ! Police ! 

[This calling goes on for some time., till at last there is com- 
plete silence., amidst which KuTSCHE takes his place at 
the central pillar-table. 
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Kutaehe-^A small brandy, please. \^Agmn eomphte iilenoe, 
1 suppose you’ve come to see if we’re all behaving 
ourselves, Kutsche ? 

Kutsehe [paying m attention to Wittig]— G ood morning, 
Mr. Wiegand. 

Wiegand in the corner in front of the counter'^ — «• Good 
morning t’you, sir. 

Kutsehe — How's trade ? 

Wiegand — Thank you, mucli as usual, 

Becker — The chief constable’s sent him to see if we’re 
spoiling our stomachs on these big wages we’re getting. 

[Laughter. 

Jaeger — I say, WeJzel, you will toll him how we’ve been 
feasting on roast pork an’ sauce an’ dumplings and sauerkraut, 
and now we’re sitting at our champagne wine. [Laughter. 

Welzel M'orld’s upside down with them to-day. 

Kutsche — An’ even if you had the cliampagnc wine and the 
roast meat, you wouldn't bo satistiod. Tve to get on without 
champagne wine as well as you. 

Becker [referring to Kirrsc-ius’s nose'\ — Ho waters his beet- 
root with brandy and gin. An’ it thrives upon it too. 

[Laughter. 

Wittig — A p’liceman like that has a hard life. Now it’s a 
starving beggar boy he has to lock up, then it’s a ])retty weaver 
girl he, has to lead astray ; then he has to get roarin’ drunk an’ 
beat his wife till six; goes screamin’ to the neighbors for help ; 
and there’s the ridin’ about on horseback and the lyin’ in bed 
till nine — nay, faith, but it’s no easy job! 

Kutsche — Jaw away ; you'll jaw a rope round your neck in 
time. It’s long been known what sort of a fellow you are. 
The magistrates know all about that dangerous tongue of yours, 
1 know who’ll drink wife and child into the poorhouse an’ him- 
self into jail before long, who it is that’ll go on agitatin’ and 
agitatin’ till he brings down judgment on himself and all con- 
cerned. 

Wittig [laughs bitterly~\ — It’s true enough — no one knows 
what’ll be the end of it. You may be right yet. [Bursts out 
infury.~\ But if it does come to that, I know who I’ve got to 
thank for it, who it is that’s blabbed to the manufacturers an’ 
all the gentlemen round, an’ blackened my character to that 
extent that they never give me a hand’s turn of worje to do — 
an’ tb<c l^aa^ants an’ the millers against me, so that I’m often 
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a whole week without a horse to shoe or a wheel to put a tire 
on. 1 know who’s done it. 1 once pulled the danmed brute 
ofiE his horse, because he was givin’ a little stupid boy the most 
awful flogging for stealin’ a few unripe pears. But I tell you 
this, Kutsche, and you know me — if you get me put into prison, 
you may make your own will. If I hear as much as a whisper 
of it, I’ll take the first thing as comes handy, whether it’s a 
horseshoe or a hammer, a wheel-spoke or a pail ; I’ll get bold 
of you if I’ve to drag you out of bed from beside your wife, 
and I’ll beat in your brains, as sure as my name’s Wittig. 

[fle has jumped up and is going to rush at Kutsche. 
Old and Young Weavers [holding him back^ — Wittig, Wit- 
tig ! Don’t lose your head I 

Kutsche [has risen involuntarily, his face pale. He hacks 
toxoards the door while speaking. The nearer the door the higher 
his coxirage rises. He speaks the last words on the threshold, and 
then instantly disappears~\ — What arc you goiu’ on at me 
about? I didn’t meddle with you. I came to say something 
to the weavers. My business is with them an’ not with you, 
and I’ve done nothing to you. But I’ve this to say to you 
weavers : the Superintendent of Police herewith forbids the 
singing of that song — ^ Dreissiger’s song or whatever it is you 
call it. And if the yelling of it on the street isn’t stopped 
at once, he’ll provide you with plenty of time and leisure for 
goin’ on with it in jail. You may sing there, on bread and 
water, to your hearts’ content. [Goes out. 

Wittig [roars after him'\ — He’s no right to forbid it — not 
if we were to roar till the windows shook an’ they could hear 
us at Reichenbach not if we sang till the manufacturers’ 
houses tumbled about their ears an’ all the Superintendent’s 
helmets danced on the top of their heads. It’s nobody’s busi- 
ness but our own. ’ 

[Becker has in the meantime got up, made a signal for singing, 
and now leads off, the others joining in. 

The justice to us weavers dealt 
Is bloody, cruel, and hateful ; 

Our life’s one torture, long drawn out; 

For Lynch law we’d be grateful. 

[Welzel attempts to quiet them, hut they pay no attention to him. 
WiEGAND puts his hands to his ears and rushes off. Huring 
the singing of the next verse the weavers rise and form into 
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procession behind Becker and Wittig, who have given panto- 
mimic signs for a general break-up. 

Stretched on the rack day after day, 

Hearts sick and bodies aching, 

Our heavy sighs their witness bear 
To spirit slowly breaking. 

[Most of the weavers sing the following verse out on the street, only 
a few young fellows, who are paying, being still in the bar. 
At the conclusion of the verse no one is left in the room ex- 
cept Wblzbl and his wife and daughter, UoRNiG and Old 
Baumbrt. 

You villains all, you brood of hell. 

You fiends in fashion human, 

A curse will fall on all like you 
Who prey on man and woman. 

Welzel [phlegmatically collecting the glasses'] — Their backs 
are up to-day, and no mistake. 

Hornig [to Old Baumeut, who is preparing to go] — What 
in the name of Heaven arc they up to, Baumert ? 

Baumert — Tliey’re goin’ to Dreissiger’s to make him add 
something on to the pay. 

Welzel — And are you joining in these foolhsli ongoings? 

Old Baumert — I’ve no choice, Welzel. The young men 
may an’ the old men must. [Goes out rather shamefacedly. 
Homig — It’ll not surprise me if this ends badly. 

Welzel — To think that even old fellows like him are goin’ 
right off their heads! 

Hornig — We all set our hearts on something ! 


ACT IV. 

Peterswaldau. — Private room of Dueissigkr, the fustian manufacturer 
— luxuriously furnished in the chilly taste of the first half of this 
century. Ceiling, doors, and stove are ivhite, and the tvall paper, 
with its small, straight-lined floral pattern, is dull and cold in tone. 
The furniture is mahogany, richly carved, and upholstered in red. 
On the right, between two windotvs icith crimson damask curtains, 
stands the writing-table, a high bureau with falling flap. Directly 
opposite J,o this is the sofa, with the strong-box beside it ; in front of the 
sofa a table, with chairs and easy-chairs arranged about it. Against 
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back waU is a gun-mjAoard. All thrse mMs are dworalxd viith 
had pictures in gilt frames. Above the sqfa, is a mirror with a 
heavily gilt rococo frame. On the left an ordinary door leads into 
the hall. ' An open folding door at the book shows the drawing-room 
over furnished in the same style of comfortless ^dendor. Two 
ladies, Mks. Dkkissiger and Mrs. Kittrlhaus, */ic Pastor^s wife, 
are seen in the drawing-room, looking at pictures. Pastor Kittel- 
HAys is there Uw, engaged in conversation with Weinholo, the 
tutor, a theological graduate. 

Kitlelhaus [a kindly little elderly man, enters the front room, 
smokiny and talking to the tutor, who is also smoking; he looks 
round and shakes his head in surprise at findiny the room empty'\ 
— You are young, Mr- Weinhold, wliicli explains everything. 
At your age vve old fellows held — well, I won’t say the same 
opinions — hut certainly opinions of the same tendency. And 
there’s .something line about youth — youth with its grand ideals. 
But unfortunately, Mr. Weinliold, tliey don’t last; thej'^ are as 
lleeting as April sunshine. Wait till you arc my age. When 
a man has said his say from the pulpit for thirty years — fifty- 
two times every year, not including saints’ days — he has in- 
evitably calmed down. Think of me, Mr. Weinhold, when you 
come that lengtli. 

Weinhold [nineteen, pale, thin, tall, with lanky fair hair; 
restless and nervous in his movements'^ — With all due respect, 
Mr. Kittelhaus — I can’t think — people have such different 
natures. 

Kittelhaus — My dear Mr. Weinhold, however restless- 
minded and unsettled a man may be — [in a tone of reproof] 
and you are a case in point — however violently and wantonly 
he may attack the existing order of things, he calms down in 
the end. I grant you, certainly, that among our professional 
hrethi-en individuals are to he found, wlio, at a fairly advanced 
age, still play youthful pranks. One preaches against the drink 
evil and founds temperance societies, another publishes appeals 
which umloubtedly read most effectively. But what good do 
they do ? The distress among the weavers, where it does exist, 
is in no way lessened — but the peace of society is undermined. 
Jifo, no ; one feels inclined in such cases to say : Cobbler, stick 
to your last ; don’t take to caring for the belly, you who have 
the care of souls. Preach the pure Word of God, and leave all 
else to Him who provides shelter and food for the bird?, and 
clothes the lilies q| the field. But 1 should like to Icpow 
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Whei‘e dtir good host, Mr. Dteissiger, has suddenly distippOared 
to. 

[Mrs. Dreissiger, followed by MuS. KifTEtHAuS, Aoli) co'^M 
forward. She is a pretty woman of thirty, of a liedlthy, florid 
type. A certain discordance is noticedhle beMeen her deport- 
ment and way of expressing herself and her rich, eleydnt 
toilette. 

Mrs. Dreissiger — That’s what 1 want to know too, Mr. 
Kittcihaus. But it’s what VVilliain always does. No sooner 
does a thing come into his head than off he goes and leaves me 
in the lurch. I’ve said enougli about it, but it does no good. 

Kittelhaus — It‘s „ always the way with business men, my 
dear Mrs. Dreissiger. 

Weinhold — I’m almost certain that something has happened 
downstairs. 


Dreissiger enters, hot and excited. 

Dreissiger — Well, Rosa, is coffee served? 

Mrs. Dreissiger [sulkily'] — Fancy your needing to' run away 
again ! 

Dreissiger [carelessly] — Ah ! these tiro things you don’t 
understand. 

Kittelhaus — Excuse me — lias anything happened to annoy 
you, Mr. Dreissiger ? 

Dreissiger — Never a day passes tvithout that, fny dear sir. 
I am accustomed to it. What about that cOffee, Rosa? 

[Mrs. Drbi^jsioEr goes ill-humoredly and gives one or two 
violent tugs at the broad embroidered hell-pull. 

Dreissiger — I wish you had been downstairs just now, Mr. 
Weinhold. You’d hiive gained a little eiperierice. Resides — 
But now let us have our game of whist. 

Kittelhaus — By all means, sir. Shake off the dust and 
burden of the day, Mr. Dreissiger; forget it in our comparty. 

Dreissigef [has gone id the window, pushed aside a curtain, and 
is looking out] — V'^ile rabble ! ! C’ome here, Rosa f [iSAe goes 
to the window.] Look — that tall red-haired fellow there ! — 

Kittelhaus — That’s the man they call Red Becker. 

Dreissiger — Is he the man that insulted you the day before 
yesterday? You remiember what you told me — ■^ilnCn John 
■ivas helping you into the carriage ? 

Mrs, Dreissiger [pouting, carelessly] — I’tn sure I don’t know. 
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Dreiatiger — Come now, what’s the use of being cross ? I 
must know. If he’s the man, I mean to have him arrested. 
\_The atraim of the Weavera' Song are heard.'] Listen to that I 
Just listen ! 

Kittelhaua \highly incenaed] — Is there to be no end to this 
nuisance ? I must acknowledge now that it is time for the ' 
police to interfere. Permit me. \1Ie goea forward to the win- 
dow.] Sec, see, Mr. Weinhold ! Tliese are not only young 
people. There are numbers of steady-going old weavers among 
them, men whom I have known for years and looked upon as 
most deserving and God-fearing. There they are, taking part 
in this intolerable uproar, trampling God’s law under foot. Do 
you mean to tell me that you still defend these people ? 

Weinhold — Certainly not, Mr. Kittelhaus. That is, sir — 
cum gram aalia. For after all, they are hungry and they are 
ignorant. They arc giving expression to their dissatisfaction 
in the only way they undei'stainl. 1 don’t expect that such 
people — 

Mra. Kittelhaua \_ahort, thin, faded, more like, an old maid than 
a married woman] — Mr. Weinhold, Mr. Weinhold, how can 
you ? 

Dreiaaiger — Mr. Weinhold, I am sorry to be obliged to — I 
didn’t bring you into my house to give me lectures on philan- 
thropy, and I must request that you will confine yourself to the 
education of my boys, and leave my other affairs entirely to me 
— entirely ! Do you understand? 

Weinhold [^atanda for a moment rigid and deathly pale, then 
howa, with a atrained amile. In a low voice] — Certainly, of 
course I understand. 1 have seen this coming. It is my wish 
too. (] Croea out. 

Dreiaaiger [pidely] — As soon as po.ssible then, please. W e 
require the room. 

Mra. Dreiaaiger — William, William! 

Dreiaaiger — Have you lost your senses, Rosa, that you’re 
taking the part of a man who defends a low, blackguardly libel 
like that song? 

Mra. Dreiaaiger — Hut, William, he didn’t defend it. 

Dreiaaiger — Mr. Kittelhaus, did he defend it or did he 
not ? 

Kdttelhaua — His youth must be his excuse, Mr. Dreissiger. 

Mra. Kittelhaua — I can’t understand it. The young man 
comes of such a good, respectable family. His father held a 
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public appointment for forty years, without a breath on his 
reputation. His mother was overjoyed at his getting this good 
situation here. And now — he himself shows so little apprecia- 
tion of it. 

Pfeifer \8uddenly open$ the door leading from the hall and 
shouts in] — Mr. Di’eissiger, Mr. Dreissigcr ! they’ve got him 1 
Will you conic, please ? 'riiey’ve caught one of them. 

Dreissiger [hastily'] — 1 las some one gone for the police ? 

Pfeifer — The Superintendent’s on his way upstairs. 

Preissiger [at the door] — Glad to see you, sir. We want 
you here. 

[Kittelhaus makes signs to the ladies tluit it will be better for 

them to retire. He., his wife^ and Mrs. Dreissiger disappear 

into the drawing-room. 

Dreissiger [exasperated, to the Police Superintendent, who 
has note entered] — I have at last had one of tlio ringleaders 
seized by my dyers. I could stand it no longer — their inso- 
lence was beyond all bounds — quit e unbearable. 1 have visitors 
in my house, and these blackguards dare to — They insult my 
wife whenever she shows herself ; my boys’ lives are not safe. 
My visitors run tlie risk of being jostled and cuffed. Is it 
possible that in a well-ordered community incessant public 
insult offered to unoffending people like myself and my family 
should jjass unpunished? If so — then — then I must confess 
that I have other ideas of law and order. 

Superintendent [a man of fifty, middle height, corpulent, full- 
blooded. He wears cavalry uniform, with a long sword and 
spurs] — No, no, Mr. Dreissiger — certainly not I I am entirely 
at yo\ir disposal. Make your mind easy on the subject. Dis- 
pose of me as you will. What you have done is quite right. 
I am delighted that you have had one of the ringleaders 
arrested. I am very glad indeed that a settling day has come. 
There are a few disturbers of the peace here whom I have long 
had my eye on. 

Dreissiger — Yes, one or two raw lads, lazy vagabonds, that 
shirk every kind of work, and lead a life of low dissipation, 
hanging about the public-houses until they’ve sent their last 
halfpenny down their throats. But I’m determined to put a 
stop to the trade of these professional blackguards once and for 
all. It’s, in the public interest to do so, not only my private 
interest. 
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Superintendent — Of course is ! Mosti undoubtedly, 
Mr. Dreissiger I No one can possibly blame you. And every» 
thing tliat lies in my power — 

Dreieeiger — The cat-o’-nine tails is what should be taken 
to the beggarly pack. 

Superintendent — You’re right, quite right. We must make 
an example. 

[Kutsche, the policeman, enters and salutes. The door is 
open, and the sound of heavy steps stumbling up the stair 
is heard. 

Kutsche — I have to inform you, sir, that we have arrested a 
man. 

Breissiger [to Superintendent] — Do you wish to see the 
fellow ? 

Superintendent — Certainly, most certainly. We must 
begin by having a look at him at close quarters. Oblige 
me, Mr. Dreissiger, by not speaking to him at present. I’lJ 
see to it that you got complete satisfaction, or my name’s not 
Heide. 

J)rei8siger — That’s not enough for me, though. He goes 
before the magistrates. My mind’s made up. 

[J AEfiEK is led in by five dyers, who have come straight from 
their work — faces, hands, and clothes stained with dye. The 
prisoner, his cap set jauntily on the side of his head, presents 
an appearance of impudent gaycty ; he is excited by the 
brandy he has just drunk. 

Jaeger — Hounds that you are ! — Call yourselves working- 
men ! — Pretend to be comrades ! Before I would do such a 
thing as lay liands on a mate, I’d see my hand rot off my arm ! 

[At a sign from the Superintendent, Kutsche orders the dyers 
to let go their victim. J AEG EE straightens himself up, quite 
free and easy. Both doors are guarded. 

Superintendent [shouts to Jaegeii] — Off with your cap, 
sir 1 [ Jaeqeb takes it off, but very slowly, still with an impu- 

dent grin on his face. What’s your name V 

Jaeger — What’s yours? I’m not your swineherd. 

[ Great excitement is produced among the audience by this reply. 
Dreissiger—^ This is too much of a good thing. 
Superintendent [changes color, is on the paint of breaking out 
furiously, hut controls his rage] — We’ll see about this after*- 
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ward^. — On6e inore» what’s your name ? [^Recdviii^ tid answer,, 
furiously.'] If you don’t answer at once, fellow, I’ll have you 
flogged on the spot. 

Jaeger [perfectly cheerful., not showing hy so much as the 
twitch of an eyelid that he has heard the Superintendent’s 
angry words, calls over the heads of those around him to a pretty 
servant girl, who has brought in the coffee and is standing open- 
mouthed with astonishment at the unexpected sight] — Hillo, 
Emmy^ do you belong to this comiydiiy now? The sooner you 
find your way out of it, then, the better. A wind may liegin to 
blow here, an’ blow everything away overnight. 

[The girl stares at .Taeoeu, and as soon ns she comprehends 
that it is to her he is S2)eaking, hlushes with shame, covers her 
eyes with her hands, and rushes out, leaving the coffee things 
in confusion on the table. Renewed excitement among those 
present. 

Superintendent [half beside himself, to Dkekssigeh] — Never 
in all my long service — such a case of shanieloss effrontery — 

[.IaeciHH sp>its on the floor. 
Rreissiger — I’ll thank you to remember that this is not a 
stable. 

Superintendent — My patience is at an end now. For the 
last time ; Wliat’s your name? 

[Kittbliiaus, who has been peering out at the partly opened 
drawing-room door, listening to what has been going on, can no 
longer refrain from coming forward to interfere. He is trem- 
bling with excitement. 

Kittelhans — His name is Jaeger, sir. Moritz — is it not? 
Moritz Jaeger. [To Jakokk.J And, Jaeger, you know me. 
Jaeger [seriously] — You ate Pastor Kittelhaus. 

Kitte.lhaus — Yes, I am your pastor, Jaeger! It was I who 
received you, a babe in swaddling clothes, into the Church of 
Christ. From my hands you took for the first time the body 
of the Lord. Do you remember that, and how I toiled and 
strove to bring God’s W ord home to your lieart ? Is tliis your 
gratitude ? 

Jaeger [like a scolded schoolboy. In a surly voice] 1 paid 
my half-crown like the rest. 

Kittdhaus — Money, money — ! Do you imagine that the 
miserable little bit of money Such utter nonsense I I’d 
much rather you kept your money. Be a good man, be a Chris- 
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tianl Think of what you promised. Keep God’s law. Money, 
money — I 

Jaeger — I’m a Quaker now, sir. I don’t believe in any- 
thing. 

KUUlhaui — Quaker 1 What are you talking about ? Try 
to behave yourself, and don’t use words you don’t understand. 
Quaker, indeed! They are good Christian people, and not 
heathens like you. . 

Superintendent — Mr. Kittelhaus, I must ask you — \_He comee 
between the Pastor and Jakobk.] Kutsche I tie his hands ! 

\^Wlld yelling outside: “.Jaegeb, Jaegeb ! come out!''' 

Dreissiger [like the others, slightly startled, goes instinctively 
to the window'\ — What’s the meaning of this next? 

Superintendent — Oh, I understand well enough. It means 
that they want to have the blackguard out among them again. 
But we’re not going to oblige them. Kutsche, you have your 
orders, lie goes to the lock-up. 

Kutsche [with the rope in his hand, hesitating'\ — By your 
leave, sir, but it’ll not be an easy job. There’s a confounded 
big crowd out there — a pack of raging devils. Tliey’ve got 
Becker with them, and the smith — 

Kittelhaus — Allow me one more word ! — So as not to rouse 
still worse feeling, would it not be better if we tried to arrange 
things peaceably? Perhaps Jaeger will give his word to go 
with us quietly, or — 

Superintendent — Quite impossible ! Think of my respon- 
sibility. I couldn’t allow such a thing Come, Kutsche ! lose 
no more time. 

Jaeger [putting his hands together, and holding them out'] — 
Tight, tight, as tight as ever you can ! It’s not for long. 

[Kutsche, assisted by the workmen, ties his hands. 

Superintendent — Now oft’ with you, march I [To Dbeis- 
siGEB.] If you feel anxious, let six of the weavers go with 
them. They can walk on each side of him. I’ll ride in front, 
and Kutsche will bring up the rear. Whoever blocks the way 
will bo cut down. 

[Cries from below: Oock-a-doodle-doo-oo-oo ! Sow, wow, 
wow 

Superintendent [with a threatening gesture in the direction of 
the window'] — You rascals, I’ll cock-a-doodle-doo and bow-wow 
you I Forward ! March I [He marches out first, with drawn 
sword; the others, with 3 follow.] 
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Jaeger \»hout» a» he goefi\ — An’ Mrs. Dreissiger there may- 
play the lady as proud as she likes, but for all that she’s no 
better than us. Many a hundred times she’s served my father 
with a half penny- worth of schnapps. Left Avheel — march I 

\Exit laughing. 

Dreissiger \after a pause., with apparent calmness'^ — Well, 
Mr. Kittelhaus, shall we have our game now? I think there 
will be no further interruption. [He lights a cigar, giving short 
laughs as he does so ; when it is lighted, bursts into a regidar fit 
of laughing.'] I’m beginning now to think the whole thing very 
funny. That fellow! [Still laughing nervously.] It really is 
too comical : first came the dispute at dinner with Weinhold — 
five minutes after that he takes leave — off to the other end of 
the world ; then this affair crops up — and now we'll proceed 
with our whist. 

Kittelhaus — Yes, but — [Itoaring is heard outside.] Yes, 
but — that’s a terrible uproar they’re making outside. 

Dreissiger — All we have to do is to go into the other room ; 
it won’t disturb ns in the least there. 

Kittelhaus [shaking his head] — I wish I knew what has 
come over tliese people. In so far I must agree with Mr. 
Weinhold, or at least till quite lately I was of his opinion, that 
the weavers were a patient, humble, easily led class. Was it 
not your idea of them, too, Mr. Dreissiger ? 

Dreissiger — Most certainly that is what they used to be — 
patient, easily managed, peaceable people. '^I'liey were that as 
long as these so-called humanitarians let them alone. But for 
ever so long now they’ve had the awful misery of their condi- 
tion held up to them, 'riiink of all the societies and associ- 
ations for the alleviation of the distress among the weavers. 
At last the weaver believes in it himself, and his head’s turned. 
Some of them had better come and turn it back again, for now 
he’s fairly set a-going there’s no end to his complaining. This 
doesn’t please him, and that doesn’t please him. Tie must have 
everything of the best. 

[A loud roar of “ Hurrah! ” is heard from the crowd. 

Kittelhaus — So that with all their humauitarianism they 
have only succeeded in almost literally turning lambs into 
wolves. 

Dreissiger — I won’t say that, sir. When you take time to 
think of the matter coolly, it’s possible that some good may 
come of it yet. Such occurrences as this will not pass un- 
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noticed by those in authority, and may lead thorn to eoe that 
things can’t be allow'od to go on as they are doing that 
moans must be taken to prevent the utter ruin of pur home 
industries. 

Kittelhaus — Possibly. But what is the cause, then, of this 
terrible falling off of trade? 

Lreiesiger — Our best markets have been closed to us by 
the heavy import duties foreign countries have laid on our 
goods. At home the competition is terrible, for we have no 
protection, none whatever. 

Pfeifer [s{tagger» in pale and hreathlesi\ — Mr. Dreissiger, 
Mr. Dreissiger ! 

Preiselger [in the act of walking into the d'^aioing-reom-, twiM 
round, annogcd'\ — Well, l^feifer, what now? 

Pfeifer — Oh sir ! Oil sir ! — It’s worse than ever I 

Preiissiger — W liat are they up to ue^ft ? 

Kittelhaus — You’re really alarming us — what is it? 

Pfeifer [still €oufased~\ — I never saw the like. Good Lord ! 
— I'lic Superintendeut himself — they’ll cateli it for this yet. 

Dreissiger — What's the matter with you, in the devil’s 
name? Is any one's neck broken? 

Pfeifer [almost crying with fear, screams^ — Tbey’ve set 
Moritz .Jaeger free — they've thrashed t]jo Suporinteiident and 
driven him away — tlioy’ve thrashed tl>e iiojiceman and sent 
him off too — witliout las helmet — his sword broken --^Oli 
dear, oh dear ! 

Dreissiger — I think you’ve gone crazy, Pfeifer. 

Kittelhaus — ’J'his is aetnal riot. 

Pfeifer [sitting on a chair, his whole body trembling^ — > It’s 
turning serious, Mr. Dreissiger ! Mr. Dreissiger, it’s serious 
now ! 

Dreissiger — W ell, if that’s all tJie police — 

Pfeifer — Mr. Dreissiger, it’s serious now ! 

Dreissiger — Damn it all, Pfeifer, will you ImUl your tongue ? 

Mrs. Dreissiger [coming out of the drawing-room with Miis, 
Kittelhaus] — This is really too bad, William. Our whole 
evening’s being spoiled. Here’s Mrs. Kittelhaus sayiug that 
she’d better go home. 

Kittelhaus — You mustn’t take it amiss, dear Mrs. Dressi- 
ger, but perhaps, under the circumstanoes, it would bp bptter— 
Mrs. Dreisnger William, why in th9 world don’t JPO 
go out and put a stop to it? 
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Iheiisig^r — Gd you and try if you can do it. Try I Oo 
and speak to them ! \_Standing helpleHsly in f ront of the Pastor. 3 
Am I such d tyrant ? Am 1 a cruel master ? 

Enter John the coachman. 

John — Tf you please, m’m, I’ve put to th«! horses. Mr. 
Weinhold’s put Georgie and Cliarlie into the carriage. If it 
comes to the worst, we’re ready to be off. 

Mrs. I)reis»i(jcr — If what comes to the worst? 

John — I’m sure I don’t know, m'ln. Hut the crowd’s |?et- 
tin’ bigger and bigger, an’ they've sent the Superintendent an’ 
the p’liceman to the right-about. 

Pfeifer — It’s scl'i(*.US now^ Mr. Dnnssiger ! It’s serious ! 

Mrs. Dreissiger [with increasing alarni\ — What’s going to 
happen? — What do the people want ? — They’re never going 
to attack ns, John? 

John — There’s some rascally hounds among ’em, ma’am. 

Pfeifer — It’s serious now 1 serious! 

Preissiger — Hold your tongue, fool! — Are the doors 
barred ? 

KUtelhaus — I ask you as a favor, Mr. Dreissiger — as a 
favor — I am determined to — I ask yon as a favor — [To 
.John.] What demands are the people making? 

John [awlcwardly'\ — It’s higher wag(‘s they’re after, the 
blackguards. 

Kittethaus — Good, good I — I shall go out and do my duty. 
I shall speak seriously to these people. 

John — Oh sir, please .sir, don't do any such thing. Words 
is quite useless. 

Kittelhaue — One little favor, Mr. Dreissiger. May I ask 
you to post men behind the door, and to have it closed at once 
after mo ? 

Mrs. Kittelhans — Oh Joseph, .Joseph! you’re not really 
going out ? 

Kittelhans — 1 am. Indeed I am. I know what I’m doing. 
Don’t be afraid. God will protect me. 

[Mrs. Kittelhaus presses his hand, draws hack, and wipes 
tears from her eyes. 

Kittelhaus [while the murmur of a great, excited crowd is 
heard uninterruptedly outside~\ — I’ll go — I’ll go oUt as if I were 
simply on my way home. 1 shall see if my sacred offico — if 
the people have not sufficient respect for me left to — I shall 
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try — \Se takes Ms hat and stick. ^ Forward, then, in God’s 
name I 

\_Q-oes out accompanied by Dreissiger, Pfeifer, and John. 
Mrs. Kittelhaus — Oh, dear Mrs. Dreissiger I [^She bursts 
into tears and embraces Aer.] I do trust nothing will happen to 
him. 

Mrs. Dreissiger [absently'] — I don’t know how it is, Mrs. 
Kittelhaus, but I — I can’t tell you how I feel. I didn’t think 
such a thing was possible. It’s — it’s as if it was a sin to be 
rich. If I had been told about all this beforehand, Mrs. Kit- 
telhaus, I don’t know but what I would rather have been left 
in my own humble position. 

Kittelhaus — 'J’here are ti’oublcs aJid disappointments 
in every condition of life, Mrs. Dreissiger. 

Mrs. Dreissiger — True, true, I can well believe that. And 
suppose wo have more than other people — goodness me 1 we 
didn’t steal it. It’s been honestly got, every penny of it. It’s 
not possible that the people can be going to attack us! If 
trade’s bad, that’s not William’s fault, is it? 

[Loudt confused yelling is heard outside. While the two women 
stand gazing at each other, pale and startled, Dreissiger 
rushes in. 

Dreissiger — Quick, Rosa — put on something, and get into 
the eaiTiagc. I’ll be after you this moment. 

[Jle rushes to the strong-box, and takes out papers and various 
articles of value. 


Enter John. 

John — We’re ready to start. But come quickly, before 
they get round to the back door. 

Mrs. Dreissiger [in a transport of fear, throwing her arms 
round John’s neck] — John, .John, dear, good .lohul Save us, 
John. Save my boys I Oh, what is to become of us? 

Dreissiger — Rosa, try to keep your head. Let John go. 

John — Yes, yes, ma’am! Don’t you be frightened. Our 
good horses ’ll soon leave them all behind ; an’ whoever doesn’t 
get out of the way ’ll be driven over. 

Mrs. Kittelhaus [in helpless anxiety] — But my husband — my 
husband ? But, Mr. Dreissiger, my husband ? 

Dreissiger — He’s in safety now, Mrs. Kittelhaus. Don’t 
alarm yourself ; he’s all right. 
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Mrs, Kittelhaus — Something dreadful has happened to him. 
I know it. You needn’t try to keep it from me. 

Dreissiger — You mustn’t take it to heart — they’ll be sorry 
for it yet. I know exactly whose fault it was. Such a detes- 
table, shameful outrage will not go unpunished. A community 
laying hands on its own pastor and maltreating him — abomi- 
nable! Mad dogs they are — raging brutes — and they’ll be 
treated as such. \_To his wife, who still stands petrified.^ Go, 
for my sake, Rosa, go quickly ! [ The clatter of window-panes 

being smashed on the ground-jloor is heard.'] They’ve gone quite 
mad. Tliere’s nothing for it but to get away as fast as we can. 
[ Ories of “ Feifcr, come out ! ” — “ We want Feifer ! ” — 
Feifer, come' out!’’' are heard. 

Mrs. Dreissiger — Feifcr, Feifer, they want Feifer I 
Pfeifer [dashes hi] — Mr. Dreissiger, there are people at the 
back gate already, and tlio house door won’t hold much longer. 
The smith’s battering it in with a stable pail. 

[The erg sounds louder and clearer: '•'■Feifer! Feifer! Feifer! 
come out ! ” M iis. DkeissKtICK rushes off as if pursued. Mks. 
Kittelhatts follows. PEElEEli listens, and changes color 
as he hears what the erg is. A 2U'rfect 2>anic of fear seizes 
him; he weepts, entreats, whimpers, writhes, all at the same 
moment. He, overivhelms DuElssiGEli with childish caresses, 
strokes his cheeks and arms, kisses his hands, and at last, like 
a drotvnmg man, throics his arms round him and 2>revents him 
moving. 

Pfeifer — Dear, good, kind Mr. Dreissiger, don’t leave me 
behind. I’ve always served you faithfully. I’ve always 
treated the people well. 1 couldn’t give them more wages 
than the fixed rate. Don’t leave me hero — they’ll do for me ! 
If they find me, they’ll kill me. O God ! O God I My wife, 
my children! 

Dreissiger [making his wag out, vainlg endeavoring to free 
himself from Pfeifer’s clutch] — Gan’t you let me go, fellow ? 
It’ll be all right ; it’ll be all right. 

[For a few seconds the room is empty. Windows are broken in the 
drawing-room. A loud crash resounds through the house, fol- 
lowed by shouts of “ Hurrah ! ” For an instant there is silence. 
Then gentle, cautious steps are heard on the stair, then timid, 
hushed ejaculations : “ To the left ! ” — “ Up with you ! ” — 
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— ^*Slotv, ^Im!" — ihctve UM — 

“ It's a wedding we're gain' to!" — “ Stop that crowding / ” r-n 
“ You'll go first / ” — “ JYo, you go ! " 

\^Young weapera (md u’eaver girls appear at the door leading from 
tike hall, not during to enter, hut each trying to shove tho other 
i(i. In the course of a few inoments their timidity is overcome, 
and the poor, thin, ragged, or patched figures, many of them 
sickly -looking, disperse themselves through Dukissigeb’s room 
and the drawing-room, first gazing timidly and curiously at 
everything, then heg inning to touch things. Girls sit down on 
the sofas, whole groups admire themselves in the mirrors, men 
stand up on chairs, examine the pictures and take them down. 
There is a steady influx of miserable-looking creatures from the 
hall. 

First Old Weaver [^entering'\ — No, no, this is cariyiii’ it too 
far. 'I'liey’ve startofl sniaslitnir tliingfs downstairs. There’s 
no sense nor reason in that. There’ll he a bad end to it. No 
man iu his wits would do that. I’ll keep plear of such on-, 
goings. 

[Jaeger, IIeokeb, Wittkj carrying a wooden pail, Baumbrt, 
and a number of other old. and young weavers rush in as if in 
purstdt of something, shouting hoarsely. 

Jaeger — Where has he gone ? 

Becker — Where’s the cruel brute ? 

Baumert — If we can eat grass, he may eat sawdust. 

Wittig — We’ll hang him whenever we catch him. 

First Young Weaver — • We’ll take him by the legs and fling 
him out at the window, on to the stones. IJe’ll never get np 
again. 

Second Yoking Weaver \€nters'\ — He’s off J 

All — m\ol 

Second Young Weaver — Dreissiger. 

Becker — Feifer too ? 

Voices — Let’s got ho^d of Feifer I Look for Feifer I 
Baumert — Yes, yes ! Feifer. Tell hini fihere’s a weaver 
here for him to starve. \^Laughter. 

Jaeger — If we can’t lay hands on that brute Dreissiger him- 
self — we’ll at any rate make a poor man of him, 

Baumert — As poor as a church mouse — r We’ll see to that. 
[^AU, bent on the work of destruction, rush towards the drawing- 
room door, 
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Beeket \u>1^ is leading, turns round and stops tho others] — 
Halt ! Listen to me 1 This is nothing but a beginning. When 
we’re done here, we’ll go straight to liielair, to Dittrich’s, where 
the steam power-looms are. The whole mischief's done by these 
factories. 

Old Ansorge [enters from hall. Takes a few steps, then stops 
and looks round, bewildered ; shakes his head, taps his forehead^ 
— Who am I? Weaver Anton Ansorge. Has he gone mad, 
old Ansorge ? My bend’s goin’ round like a humming-top, sure 
enough. What’s ho doing here? TTo’ll do wliatover he’s a 
mind to. Where is Ansorge? [Jle taps his forehead repeat- 
edly. Something’s wrong ! I’m not answerable ! I'm oft' iny 
head ! Off with you, off with you, rioters that you are ! Heads 
off, legs off, hands off 1 If you take my house, I take your 
house. Forwards, forwards ! 

[does yelling into the drawing-room, followed by a yelling, 
laughing mob. 


ACT V. 

Langen-Bielau. — Or.n Wravkh HihSK’s uiorkronm. On the left a 
small windotv, in front ofwhieh slainls the loom. On the right a 
bed, with a table gtashed, close to it. Store, v:ith store-bench, in the 
right-hand corner, k'atnifi/ worship /.v going on. Hinsu, his old, 
blind, and almost deaf wife, his son (Joti’i.iki:, and LinsK, Gott- 
lieb’s wife, are sitting at the table, on the bed and wooden stools. 
A tvinding-u'heel and bobbins on the. Jlonr Iwiireen table and loom. 
Old spinning, tve.aving, ond, trinding imjtlements ore disposed of on 
the smoky rafters; hanks of yarn, are hanging down. There is 
much useless lumber in the. low, narrow room. The door, which is 
in tha baeJc wall, and leads into the big outer pas.'uige, or entry-room 
of the house, stands open. Through another open, door on the oppo- 
site side of the passa/je, a second, in most respects similar weaver's 
room is seen. The large p((s.sage, or entry-room of the house, is 
paved with stone, has damugt'd plaster, o.n.d a tumble-down Wooden 
staircase leading to the attics ; a. washhaj-tub on a stool is partly 
visible ; dirty linen of (he mo.st miserable, descrijdion and poor house- 
hold utensils lie about untidily. The light falls from the lejl into all 
three apartments. 

Or.n HlliSfi is a bearded man of strong build, but bent and wasted with 
ag^, toil, sickness, and hardship. He is an old soldier, and has lost 
an arm. His nose is sharp, his complexion ashen-gray, dfid he 
ehakds ; he (s nothing but skin and bone, and has the deep-set, sore 
weaver* s eyes. 
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Old mUe [stands up^ as do his son and daughter-in*law ; 
prays'\ — O Lord, we know not how to be thankful enough to 
Thee, for that Thou hast spared us this night again in Thy 
goodness — an’ hast had pity on us — an’ hast suffered us to 
take no harm. Thou art the All-merciful, an’ we are poor, 
sinful children of men — that bad that we are not worthy to 
be trampled under Thy feet. Yet Thou art our loving Father, 
an’ Thou will look upon us an’ accept us for the sake of Thy 
dear Son, our Lord and Saviour .Jesus Christ. “Jesus’ blood 
and righteousness. Our covering is and glorious dress.” An’ 
if we’re sometimes too sore cast down under Thy chastening — 
when the lire of Thy purification burns too raging hot — oh, 
lay it not to our charge ; forgive us our sin. Give us patience, 
heavenly Father, that after all these sufferin’s we may be made 
partakers of Tliy eternal blessedness. Amen. 

Mother Hilse [tvho has been bending forward trying hard to 
hear~\ — What a beautiful prayer you do say, fatlier ! 

[Luise goes off to the wash-tub, Gottlieb to the room on the 
other side of the passage. 

Old Hilse — VVhore’s the little lass? 

Luise — She’s gone to Peterswaldau, to Dreissiger’s. She 
finished all she had to wind last night. 

Old Hilse [speaking very loud'\ — You’d like the wheel now, 
mother, eli ? 

Mother Hilse — Yes, father. I’m quite ready. 

Old Hilse [setting it down before her~\ — 1 wish I could do 
the work for you. 

Mother Hilse — An’ what would be the good of that, father? 
There w(»uhl 1 bo, sittin’ not knowin’ what to do. 

Old Hilse — I’ll give your fingers a wipe, then, so that they’ll 
not grease the yarn. [He wipes her hands with a rag.'^ 

Luise [at her — If there’s grease on her hands, it’s not 
from what she’s eaten. 

Old Hilse — If we’ve no butter, we can eat dry bread — 
when we’ve no bread, we can eat potatoes — when there’s no 
potatoes left, we can eat bran. 

Luise [saucily'] — An’ when that’s all eaten, we’ll do as the 
Wenglers did — we’ll find out whei’e the skinner’s buried some 
stinking old horse, an’ we’ll dig it up an’ live for a week or two 
on rotten carrion — how nice that’ll be ! 

Qottlieb [from the other room] — There you are, letting that 
tongue of yours run away with you again. 
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Old HiUe — You should think twice, lass, before you talk 
that godless way. [He goes to his loom, calls.'] Can you give 
me a hand, Gottlieb ? — there’s a few threads to pull through. 

Luise [from her tub] — Gottlieb, you’re wanted to help 
father. 

Gottlieb comes in, and he and his father set themselves to the 
troublesome task of “ drawing and slaying," that is, pulling the 
strands of the warp through the “ heddles " and “ reed ” of 
the loom. They have hardly begun to do this tvhen IIOUNIG 
appears in the outer room. 

Homig [at the door] — Good luck to your work I 
Hilse and his Son — Thank you, Ilornig. 

Gottlieb — I say, Ilornig, when do you take your sleep? 
You’re on your rounds all day, and on watch all night. 
Horniy — Sleep’s gone from me nowadays. 

Luise — Glad to sec yon, Ilornig! 

Old Hilse — And what’s the news? 

Hornig — It’s qiieer news this niornin’. The weavers at 
Peterswaldau have taken the law into their own hands, an’ 
chased Drcissiger an’ lus whole family oxxt of the place. 
Luise [perceptibly agitated] — llornig’s at his lies again. 
Hornig — No, missus, not this time, not to-day. ---I’ve some 
beautiful pinafores in my cart. — No, it’s God’s truth I’m tell- 
ing you. They’ve sent him to the right-about. He came down 
to Reichenbach last night, but, Lord love you ! they daren’t 
take him in there, for fear of the weavers — off he had to go 
again, all the way to Schweinitz. 

Old Hilse [has been carefully lifting threads of the web and 
approaching them to the holes, through which, from the other side, 
Gottlieb pushes a wire hook, with which he, catches them and 
draws them through] — It’s about time you were stopping now, 
Hornig ! 

Homig — It’s as sure as I’m a livin’ man. Every child in 
the place ’ll soon tell you the same story. 

Old Hilse — Either your wits are a- wool-gatherin’ or mine 

are. 

Homig — Not mine. What I’m telling you’s as true as the 
Bible. I wouldn’t believe it myself if I hadn’t stood there an’ 
seen it with my own eyes — as I see you now, Gottlieb. They’ve 
wrecked his house from the cellar to the roof. The good china 
came flyin’ out at the garret windows, rattlin’ down the roof. 
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God only knows how many pieces of fustian are lyin’ soakin’ 
in the river ! The water can’t get away for them — it’s run- 
ning over the banks, the color of washin’-blue, with all the 
indigo they’ve poured out at the windows — it was flyin’. like 
clouds of sky blue dust. Oh, it’s a terrible destruction they’ve 
Avorked 1 And it’s not only the house — it’s the dye-works, 
too — an’ the stores ! Tliey’ve broken the stair rails, they’ve 
torn up the lino flooi'ing — smashed the lookin’-glasses — cut 
an’ liacked an’ torn an’ smashed the sofas an’ the chairs. — It’s 
awful — it’s worse than war. 

Old Hihe — An’ you would have me believe that my fellow- 
weavers did all that ? 

\IIe shakes his head incredulously. Other tenants of the house 
have collected at the door, and are listeniny eagerly. 

Hornig — Who else. I'd like to know? I could put names 
to every one of 'em. It was me took the Shei'ift' through the 
lious(“, an’ I s])okc to a whole lot of ’em, an’ they answered me 
back (piile friendly like. They did their business Avith little 
noise, but luyAvord! they did it avcH. The Shei’iff spoke to 
them, and they answered him mannerly, as they always do. 
Hut there Avasn’t no stopjnn’ of them. They hacked on at the 
beautiful furniture as if they Avcrc workin’ for wages. 

Old Hihe — Yon took the Sherilf through the house? 

Hornig — An’ Avhat Avould 1 be frightened of? Everyone 
knows me. I’m always turning up, like a bad penny. But no 
one has anything agin’ me. They’re all glad to see me. Yes, 
I wont the rounds Avith him, as sure as my name’s Hornig. An’ 
you may believe me or not, as you like, but my heart’s sore yet 
from the sight — an’ I could see by the Sheriff’s face that he 
felt queer enough too. Not a living Avord did we hear — they 
Avere doin’ their Avork and holdin’ their tongues. It was a sol- 
emn an’ a woeful sight to see the poor starving creatures for 
once in a Avay takin’ their revenge. 

Luise [with irrepressible excitement, trembling, wiping her eyes 
with her apron'\ — An’ right they are ! It’s only Avhat should 
be ! 

Voices among the Crowd at the Door — “ There’s some of the 
same sort here.” — “ There’s one no farther away than across the 
fiver.” — “He’s got four horses in his stable an’ six carriages, 
an’ he starves his Aveavers to keep them.” 

Old Hihe [still incredtdous'\ — What was it set them 
off ? 
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Homig — Who knows ? who knows ? One says this, another 
says that. 

Old Hihe — What do they say? 

Hornig — The story as most of them tells is that it began 
with Dreissiger sayin’. that if the weavers were hungry, they 
might eat grass. 

[Excitefiient at the door, as one person repeats this to another, 
with signs of indignation. 

Old Hilse — Well now, Hornig — if you was to sa}"^ to me : 
Father Hilse, says you, you’ll die to-morrow, I would answer 
back: That may be — an’ why not? You might even go to 
the length of saying: You'll have a visit to-morrow from the 
King of Prussia. Put to tell me that weavers, men like me 
an’ my son, have done such things as that — never! I’ll never 
in this world believe it. 

Mielehen \a pretty girl of seven, with long, loose flaxen hair, 
carrying a basket on, her arm, comes rnirniny in, holding out a sil- 
ver spoon to her mother^ — Mammy, maiimiy I look wliat I’ve 
got ! An’ you’re to buy mo a new froc-k with it. 

Luise — What d’you come tearing in like that for, girl? 
[^With increased excitement and curiosity.'] An’ what’s that 
you’ve got hold of now? You’ve been runniu’ yourself out o’ 
breath, an’ there — if the bobbins aren’t in her basket yet? 
What’s all this about? 

Old Hilse — Mielehen, where did that spoon come from? 

Luise — She found it, maybe. 

Hornig — It’s worth its seven or eight shillin’s at least. 

Old Hilse [in distressed excitement] — Off with you, lass — 
out of the house this moment — unless you want a lickin’ ! 
Take that siwon ba(!k where you got it from. Out you go ! 
Do you want to make thitjves of us all, eh ? I'll soon drive 
that out of you. [He looks round for something to heat her with. 

Mielehen [clinging to her mother's skirts, crying] — No, grand- 
father, no! don’t lick me! We — did lind them. All the 
other bob — bobbin — girls has — has them too. 

Luise [half frightened, half excited] — I was right, you see. 
She found it. Wliere did you find it, Mielehen ? 

Mielehen [sobbing] — At — at Peterswal — dan. We — we 
found them in front of — in front of Drei — Dreissiger’s 
house. 

Old Hilse — This is woi’se an’ worse I Got off with you 
this moment, 'unless you would like me to help you. 
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Mother HiUe — What’s all the to-do about ? 

Hornig — I’ll tell you what, Father Hilse. The best way’ll 
be for CJottlieb to put on his coat an’ take the spoon to the 
police-office. 

Old Hihe — (lottlieb, put oir your coat. 

Gottlieb [pulling it on^ eagerly^ — Yes, an’ I’ll go right in to 
the office an’ say tliey’re not to blame us for it, for what can a 
child like that understand about it? an’ I brought the spoon 
back at once. Stop your crying now, Miclchen I 

[The crying child is taken into the opposite room by her mother^ 
who shuts her in and comes hack. 

Hornig — I believe it’s worth as much as nine shillin’s. 

Gottlieb — (live us a cloth to wrap it in, Luise, so that it’ll 
take no harm. To think of tlie thing bein’ worth all that 
money 1 

[Tears come into his eyes tvhile he is wrapping up the 
spoon. 

Luise — If it was only ours, we could live on it for many 
a day. 

Old Hilse — Hurry up now! Look sharp! As quick as 
ever you can. A line state o’ matters this ! Get that devil’s 
spoon out o’ the house. [Gottlieb goes off with the spoon. 

Hornig — I must be off now too. 

[He goes, is seen talking to the people in the entry-room before 
he leaves the house. 

Surgeon Schmidt [a jerky little ball of a man, with a red, 
knowing face, comes into the entry-room^ — Good morning, all! 
These arc fine goings on ! Take care! take care! [Threait.en- 
ing with his finger. '] You’re a sly lot — that’s what you are. 
[At IIilhe’s door without coming m.] Morning, Father Hilse. 
[To a woman in the outer room.^ And how are the pains, 
motlier? Better, eh? Well, well. And how’s all with you, 
Father Hilse? [Enters.'\ Why the deuce ! what’s the matter 
with mother ? 

♦ 

Luise — It’s the eye veins, sir — they’ve dried up, so as she 
can’t see at all now. 

Surgeon Schmidt — That’s from the dust and weaving by 
candle-light. Will you tell me what it means that all Peters-’ 
waldau’s on the way here? I set off on my rounds this morn- 
ing as usual, thinking no harm ; but it wasn’t long till I had 
my eyes opened. Strange doings these ! What in the devil’s 
name has taken possession of them, Hilse? They’re like a pack 
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of raging wolves. Riot — why, it’s revolution ! they’re plun- 
dering and laying waste right and left — Mielchen I where’s 
Mielchen? [Mielchen, her face red with crying, is pushed 
in hy her mother. Here, Mielchen, put your hand into my 
coat pocket. [Mielchen does «o.] The ginger-bread nuts 
are for you. Not all at once, though, you baggage ! And 
a song first I The fox jumped up on a — come, now, — The 
fox jumped up — on a moonlight — Mind, I’ve heai'd what you 
did. You called the sparrows on tlic churchyard hedge a 
nasty name, and they’re gone and told the pastor. Did any 
one ever hear. the like? Fifteen hundred of them agog — men, 
women, and children. [^Distant bells are heard.l That’s at 
Reichenbach — alarm-bells! Fifteen hundred peoide ! Un- 
comfortably like the world coming to an end I 

Old Hilse — An’ is it true that they’re on their way to 
Bielau ? 

Surgeon Schmidt — That’s just what I’m telling you. I’ve 
driven through the middle of the whole crowd. What I’d have 
liked to do would have been to get down and give each of them 
a pill there and then. They were following on each other’s 
heels like grim death, and their singing was more than enough 
to turn a man’s stomach. I was nearly sick, and Frederick 
was shaking on the box like an old woman. We had to take a 
stiff glass at the first opportunity. I wouldn’t he a manufac- 
turer, not though I could drive my carriage and pair. \_Dis- 
tant singing.'] Listen to that I It’s for .all tlie world as if they 
were beating at some broken old boiler. We’ll have them here 
in five minutes, friends. Good-bye ! Don’t you be foolish. 
The troops will be upon them in no time. Keep your wits 
about you. The Peterswaldau people have lost theirs. [Bells 
ring close at hand.] Good gracious I There arc our bells 
ringing too ! Every one’s going mad. [He goes upstairs. 

Cbottlieb [comes hack. In the entry-room, out of breath] — 
I’ve seen them, I’ve seen them ! [To a woman.] 'I'hey’re here, 
Auntie, they’re here ! [At the door.] They’re hcire, father, 
they’re here ! They’ve got bean-poles, an’ ox-goads, an’ axes. 
They’re standin’ outside the upper Dittrich’s kickin’ up an 
awful row. I think he’s payin’ them money. O Lord ! what- 
ever’s going to happen? What a crowd 1 Oh, you never saw 
such a crowd! Dash it all — if once they make a rush, our 
manufacturers ’ll be hard put to it. 

Old Hilse — What have you been runnin’ like that for? 
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You’ll go racin’ till you bring on your old trouble, and tfeen 
we’ll have you on your back again, strugglin’ for breath. 

Gottlieb [almost joyously excited ^ — I had to run, or they 
would have caught me an’ kept me. They were all roarin’ to 
me to join them. Father liaumert was there too, and says he 
to me : You come an’ get your sixpence with the rest — you’re 
a poor starving weaver too. An’ I was to tell you, father, 
from him, that you wore to come an’ help to pay out the manU’ 
facturers for their grindin’ of us down. Other times is coming, 
he says. There’s going to bo a change of days for iis weavers. 
An’ we’re all to come an’ help to bring it about. .We’re to have 
our half-pound of moat on Sundays, and now and again on a 
holiday sausage with our cabbage. Yes, things is to be quite 
different, by what he tells mo. 

Old Hilse \xvitli repressed indijjnatioii] — An’ that man 
calls himself your godfather! and he bids you take part in 
such works of wickedness? Have nothing to do with them, 
Gottlieb. They’ve let themselves be tempted by Satan, an’ 
it’s his works they’re doin’. 

Luise [no longer able to retain, her passionate excitement, 
vehemently'\ — Yes, Gottlieb, get into the chimney corner, an’ 
take a spoon in y'our hand, an' a dish of skim milk on your 
knee, an’ put on a petticioat an’ say your prayers, an’ then 
father ’ll be pleased with you. And he sets up to be a man 1 

[Laughter from the people in the entry -room. 

Old Hilse [quivering with suppressed rage'\ — An’ you set 
up to be a good wife, eh? You call yourself a mother, an’ let 
your evil tongue run away with you like that? You think 
yourself fit to teach your girl, you that would egg on your 
husband to crime an’ wickedness? 

Luise [Afl» lost all control of herself] — You an’ your piety 
an’ religion — did they serve to keep the life in my poor chil- 
dren? In rags an’ dirt they lay, all the four — it didn’t as 
much as keep them dry. Yes I 1 set up to be a mother, that’s 
what I do — an’ if you’d like to know it, that’s why I would 
send all the manufacturers to hell — because I’m a mother ! — 
Not one of the four could I keep in life 1 It was cryin’ more 
than breathin’ with me from the time each poor little thing 
came into the world till death took pity on it. The devil a 
bit you cared ! You sat there prayin’ and singin’, and let me 
run about till my feet bled, tryin’ to get one little drop o* skim 
milk. How many hundred nights have I lain an’ racked my 
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head to think what I could do to cheat the churchyard of niy 
little one ? What harm has a baby like that done that it must 
oome to such a miserable end — eh? An’ over there at Dit- 
trich’s they’re bathed in wine an’ washed in milk. No ! you 
may talk as you like, but if they begin liere, ten horses won’t 
hold me back. An’ what’s more — if there’s a rush on Dit- 
trich’s, you’ll see mo in the forefront of it — an’ pity the man 
as tries to prevent me. — I’ve stood it long enough, so now you 
know it. 

Old JTiUe — You’re a lost soul — there’s no help for 3'ou. 

Luise [yVewzicd] — It’s 3’ou that there’s no help for ! Tat- 
ter-breeched searoci'ows — that’s what you are — an’ not men at 
all. Whey-faced gutter-scrapers that take to your heels at the 
sound of a child’s rattle. Fellows that say “ thank you ” to the 
man as gives you a hidin’. They’ve not left that much blood 
in you as that you can turn red in the face. You should have 
the whip taken to j'^ou, an’ a little pluck flogginl into your rotten 
bones. quickly. 

\^Emharra»»ed pause. 

Mother Hilse — What’s the matter with Liesl, father? 

Old Hilse — Nothin’, mother! What should be the matter 
with her ? 

Mother Jlilse — Father, is it only me that’s thinkin’ it, or are 
the bells ringin’ ? 

Old Hihe — It’ll be a funeral, mother. 

Mother Hihe — An’ I’ve got to sit waitin’ here yet. Why 
must I be so long a-d^'in’, father ? [Pause. 

Old Hihe [leaves his tvork., holds himself up straight; sol- 
emnly'} — Gottlieb ! — you heard all your wife said to us. Look 
here, Gottlieb ! [He hares his breast.} Here they cut out a 
bullet as big as a thimble. The King knows where I lost my 
arm. It wasn’t the mice as ate it. [He walks up and down.} 
Before that wife of yours was ever thought of, I had spilled my 
blood by the quart for King an’ country. So lot her call what 
names she likes — an’ welcome I It does me no harm. — Fright- 
ened ? Me frightened ? What would I be frightened of, will 
you tell me that? Of the few soldiers, maybe, that’ll be cornin’ 
after the rioters ? Good gracious mo ! I'hat would be a lot to 
be frightened at ! No, no, lad ; 1 may be a bit stiff in the back, 
but there’s some strength left in the old bones; I’ve got the 
stuff in me yet to make a stand against a few rubbishin’ bay’- 
UQts. — An’ If it came to the worst I Willin’, willin’ would X 
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be to say good-bye to this weary world. Death would be wel- 
come — welcomer to me to-day than to-morrow. For what is 
it we leave behind ? That old bundle of aches an’ pains we call 
our body, the care an’ the oppression we call by the name of 
life. We may be glad to get away from it. — But there’s some- 
thing to come after, Gottlieb ! — an’ if we’ve done ourselves out 
of that too — why, then, it’s all over with us! 

Crottlieh — Who knows what’s to come after ? Nobody’s 
seen it. 

Old Hilse — Gottlieb I don’t you be thro win’ doubts on the 
one comfort us poor people have. Why have I sat here an’ 
worked my treadle like a slave this forty year an’ more ? — sat 
still an’ looked on at him over yonder livin’ in pride an’ waste- 
fiilness — why ? Because 1 have a better hope, something as 
supports 111(5 in all my troubles. [Points out at the mndow,'\ 
You have your good things in this world — I’ll have mine in 
the next. That’s been my thought. An’ I’m that certain of 
it — I’d let myself be torn in pieces. Have we not His prom- 
ise ? 'Pherc’s a Day of Judgment coming; but it’s not us as 
are the judges — no : vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. 

[A cry of “ Weavers come out / ” is heard outside the window. 

Old Jlilse — Do what you will for me. [lie seats himself at 
his loom.'] I stay here. 

Gottlieb [after a short struygle] — I’m going to work too — 
come what may. [Goes out. 

[ The Weavers' Song is heard, sung by hundreds of voices quite 
close at hand ; it sounds like a dull, monotonous wail. 

Inmates of the House [in the entry-room] — “ Oh, mercy on 
us! there they come swarmin’ like ants!” — “Where can all 
these weavers be from ? ” — “ Don’t shove like that, I want to 
see too.” — “Look at that great maypole of a woman leadin’ 
on in front ! ” — “ Gracious ! they’re cornin’ thicker an’ thicker.” 

Hornig [comes into the entry-room from outside] — There’s a 
theayter play for you now ! That’s what you don’t see every 
day. But you should go up to the other Dittrich’s an’ look 
what they’ve done there. It’s been no half work. He’s got 
no house now, nor no factory, nor no wine-cellar, nor nothing. 
They’re drinkin’ out of the bottles — not so much as takin’ the 
time to get out the corks. One, two, three, an’ off with the 
neck, an’ no matter whether they cut their mouths or not. 
There’s some of them runnin’ about bleedin’ like stuck pigs. — 
Now they’re goin’ to do for this Dittrich. 

[The singing has stopped. 
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Jnmatet of the Houee — There’s nothin’ so very wicked like 
about them. 

JSomig — You wait a bit I you’ll soon seel All they’re 
doin’ just now is makin’ up their minds where they’ll begin. 
Look, they’re inspectin’ the palace from every side. Do you 
see that little stout man there, him with the stable pail? That’s 
the smith from Peterswaldau — an’ a dangerous little chap he 
is. Jle batters in the thickest doors as if they were made o’ 
pie-crust. If a manufacturer was to fall into his hands, it would 
be all over with him I 

Home Inmates — “ That was a crack ! ” — “ There went a 
stone through the window ! ” — “ There’s old Dittrich, shakin’ 
with fright.” — “ He’s hangin’ out a board.” — “ Hangin’ out a 
board ? ” — “ What’s written on it ? ” — “ Can you not read ? ” 
— “ It would be a bad job for me if I couldn’t read ! ” — “ Well, 
read it, then I ” “ ‘ You — shall have — full — satis-faction I 

You — shall have full satisfaction,’” 

Homig — He might ha’ spared himself the trouble — that 
won’t help him. It’s something else they’ve set their minds 
on here. It’s the factories. They’re goin’ to smash up the 
power-looms. For it’s them that are ruinin’ the hand-loom 
weaver. Even a blind man might see that. No ! the good 
folks know what they’re aftex’, an’ no sheriff an’ no p’lice super- 
intendenb’ll bring them to reason — much less a bit of a board. 
Him as has seen them at work already knows what’s coinin’. 

House Inmates — “Did any one ever see such a crowd I ” — 
“ What can these ones be wantin’ ? ” — [Hastily.'] “ 'I'hey’re 
crossin’ the bridge ! ” — [Anxiously.] “Thcy’i*e never coinin’ 
over on this side, are they?” — [In excitement and terror.] 
“ It’s to us they’re cornin’ 1 They’re coinin’ to us I They’i'e 
cornin’ to fetch the weavers out of their liouscs ! ” 

[ General flight. The entry-room is empty. A crowd of dirty., 
dusty rioters rush in, their faces scarlet with brandy and ex- 
citement ; tattered, untidy -looking, as if they had been up all 
night. "With the shout : “ Weavers, come out ! ” they disperse 
themselves through the house. Hecker and several other 
young weavers, armed loith cudgels and poles, come into Old 
Hilse’s room. When they see the old man at his loom they 
start, and cool down a little. 

Becker — Come, Father Hilse, stop that. Leave your work 
to them as wants to work. There’s no need now for you to be 
doin’ yourself harm. You’ll be well taken care of. 
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First Young Weaver — You’ll never need to go hungiy to 
bed again. 

Second Young Weaver — The weaver’s goin’ to have a roof 
over hi.s head an’ a shirt on his back once more. 

Old Ililse — An’ what’s the devil sendin’ you to do now, 
witli your poles an’ axes ? 

Becker — These are what we’re goin’ to break on Dittrich’s 
back. j 

Second Young Weaver — We’ll heat them red hot an’ stick 
them down the manufacturers’ throats, so as they’ll feel for 
once what biirnin’ hunger tastes like. 

Third Yomig Weaver — -Come along, Father Hilse I We’ll 
give no quarter. 

Second Young Weaver — No one had mercy on us — neither 
God nor man. Now we’re standin’ up for our rights ourselvesi 

Old Uaumekt enters^ somewJiat shakg on the legs, a newly killed 

cock under his arm. 

Old Baumert [stretching out his arms']^ — My brothers — 
we’re all brothers ! Come to my arms, brothers 1 [Laughter. 

Old Jlilse — And that’s the state you’re in, Willem ? 

Old Baumert — Gustav, is it you? My poor starvin’ friend! 
Come to my arms, Gtistav ! 

Old Ililse [mutters'\ — Let me alone. 

Old Baumert — I’ll tell you what, Gustav. It’s nothin’ but 
luck that's wanted. You look at me. What do I look like? 
Luck’s what’s wanted. Do I not look like a lord ? [Pats his 
stomach.'^ Guess what's in there ! Tliere’s food fit for a 
prince in that belly. When luck’s with him a man gets roast 
hare to eat an’ champagne wine to drink. — I’ll tell you all 
something; We’ve made a big mistake — we must help our- 
selves. 

All [speaking at once] — We must help ourselves, hurrah ! 

Old Baumert — As soon as we get the first good bite inside 
us we’re different men. Damn it all I but you feel the power 
cornin’ into you till you’re like an ox, an’ that wild with 
strength that you hit out right an’ left without as much as 
takin’ time to look. Dash it, but it’s grand ! 

Jaeger [at the door, armed with an old cavalry sword] — 
We’ve made one or two first-rate attacks. 

Becker — We know how to set about it now. One, two, 
three, an’ we’re inside the house. Then at it like lightning — 
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bang, crack, sMver ! till the sparks are flyin*'as if it was a 
smithy. 

First Young Weaver — It wouldn’t be half bad to light a bit 
6’ fire. 

Second Young Weaver — Let’s march to Reichenbach an’ 
burn the rich folks’ houses over their heads ! 

Jaeger — That would be nothing but butterin’ their bread. 
Think of all the insurance money they’d get. {^Laughter. 

Becker — No, from here we’ll go to Freiburg, to Tromtra’s. 

Jaeger t— What would you say to givin’ all them as holds 
Government appointments a lesson ? I’ve read somewhere as 
how all our troubles come from tbem biroerats, as they call 
them. 

Second Young Weaver — IJefore long we’ll go to Iire.slau, 
for more an’ more’ll be joining us. 

Old Baumert [to Hilsk] — Won’t you take a drop, Gustav? 

Old Hilse — I never touches it. 

Old Baumert — That was in the old world ; we’re in a new 
world to-day, Gustav. 

• First Young Weaver — Christmas comes but once a year. 

[Laughter. 

Old Hilse [impatiently^ — What is it you want in ni}’’ house, 
you limbs of Satan ? 

Old Baumert [a little intimidated, coaxingly'\ — I was bringin’ 
you a chicken, Gustav. I thought it would make a drop o’ 
soup for mother. 

Old Hilse [embarrassed, almost friendly'] — Well, you can 
tell mother yourself. 

Mother Hilse [who has been making efforts to hear, her hand 
at her ear, motions them off] — Let me alone. 1 don’t want no 
chicken soup. 

Old Hilse — That's right, mother. An’ I want none, an’ 
least of all that sort. An’ let me .say this much to you, Ihiu- 
mert : The devil stands on his liead for joy when he hears the 
old ones jabberin’ and talkin’ a.s if they was infants. An’ to 
you all I say — to every one of you: Me and you, we’ve got 
nothing to do with each other. It’s not with my will that 
you’re here. In- law an’ justice you’ve no right to be in my 
house. 

A Voice — Him that’s not with us is against us. 

Jaeger [roughly and threateningly] — You’re a cross-grained 
old chap, and I’d have you remember that we’re not thieves. 

TOL. XXVIII. — 17 
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A Voice — We’re hungry men, that’s all. 

First Young Weaver — We want to live — that’s all. An* 
so we’ve cut the rope we were hung up with. 

Jaeger — And we were in our light. \Holding his fist in 
front of the old man's face.'\ Say another word, and I’ll give 
you one between the eyes. 

Becker — (hnue now, Jaeger, be quiet. Let the old man 
alone. — What we say to ourselves, Father Ililse, is this : Better 
dead than begin the old life again. 

Old Hilse — Have I not lived that life for sixty yea^s an’ more ? 
Becker — 'I'liat doesn’t help us — there’s got to be a change. 
Old Hilse — On the Judgment Day. 

Becker — What they’ll not give us willingly, we’re going to 
lake by force. 

Old Hilse — By force ? [Laughs."] \ du may as well go an’ 
dig your graves at once. Tliey’ll not be long showin’ you 
wliere the force lies. Wait a bit, lad I 

Jaeger — Is it the .soldiers you’re meaning? We’ve been 
soldiers, too. We’ll soon do for a company or two of them. 

Old Hilse — With your tongues, maybe. But supposin’ you 
did — for two that you’d beat off, ten’ll come back. 

Voices [call through the windo^o] — Tlie soldiers are cornin’ 1 
Look out ! 

[ (general, sudden silence. For a moment a faint sound of fifes 
and drums is heard; in the ensuing silence a short., involun~ 
tary eTclamation: '•‘‘The devil! I'm off!" followed hy gen- 
eral laughter. 

Becker — Who was that ? Who spesiks of running away ? 
Jaeger — Which of you is it that’s afraid of a few paltry 
helmets? You have me to command you, and I’ve been in the 
trade. I know their tricks. 

Old Hilse — An’ what are you go in’ to shoot with? Your 
sticks, eh ? 

First Young Weaver — Never mind that old chap j he’s 
wrong in the upper story. 

Second Young Weaver — Yes, he’s a bit off his head. 

Qottlieb [has made his way unnoticed among the rioters; 
catches hold of the speaker] — Would you give your impudence 
to an old man like him ? 

Second Young Weaver — Let me alone. ’T wasn’t anything 
bad I said. 
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Old Hil$e [interfering^ — Let him jaw, Gottlieb. What 
would you be meddlin’ with him for ? He’ll soon see who it 
is that’s been off his head to-day, him or me. 

Becker — Are you cornin’, Gottfried ? 

Old JELilee — No, he’s goin’ to do no such thing. 

lAiim [comes into the entry-room, calls~\ — What are you 
puttin’ off your time with prajdn’ hypocrites like them for? 
Come quick to where you’re wanted 1 Quick ! Father Bau- 
mert, run all you can 1 The Major’s speakiii’ to the crowd 
from horseback. They’re to go home. If you don’t hurry 
up, it’ll be all over. 

Jaeger [a« he goes out\ — That’s a brave husband of yours. 

I/uise — Where is he ? I’ve got no husband ! 

Some of the people in the entry-room sing: 

Once on a time a man so small, 

Heigli-ho, heigh! 

Set his heart on a wife so tall, 

Heigh diddle-di-clum-di ! 

Wittig, the smith [comes downstairs, still carrying the stable 
pail; stops on his way through the entry-roomi — Come on ! all 
of you that are not cowardly scoundrels ! — hurrah ! 

[He dashes out, followed by Lulse, Jaegek, a7id others, all 
shouting “ Hurrah ! ” 

Becker — Good-bye, then. Father Ililse ; wc’ll see each 
other again. [/« going. 

Old Hilse — I doubt that. I’ve not five years to live, and 
that’ll be the soonest you’ll get out. 

Becker [stops, not understanding'\ — Out o’ what. Father 
Hilse ? 

Old Hilse — Out of prison — where else ? 

Becker \lau.ghs wildly'\ — Do you think I would mind that ? 
There’s bread to bo had there, anyhow ! [ Goes out. 

Old Baumert [has been cowering on a low stool, painfully beat- 
ing his brains; he now gets up.] It’s true, Gustav, as I’ve had 
a drop too much. But for all that I know what I’m about. 
You think one way in this here matter; I think another. I 
say Becker’s right : even if it ends in chains an’ ropes — we’ll 
be better off in prison than at home. You’re cared for there, 
an’ you don’t need to starve, I wouldn’t have joined them, 
Gustav, if .1 could have let it be ; but once in a lifetime a 
man’s got to show what he feels. [Goes slowly towards the 
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rfoor.J Good-bye, Gqstar. If anything happens, inmd yott 
put in a word for me in your prayers. [ G-oet out. 

[ The rioters are riow all gone. The entry-room gradually Jills 
again with curious onlookers from the different rooms of the 
house. Old Hilsk knots at his weh. Gottlieb has taken 
an ax from behind the stove and is unconsciously feeling its 
edge. He and the old man are silently agitated. TJte hum 
and roar of a great crowd penetrate into the room.. 

Mother Hilse — The very boards is shakin’, father what’s 
goin’ on? What’s goiii’ to happen to us? 

[Pause. 

Old Hilse — Gottlieb ! 

Gottlieb — What is it? 

Old Hilse — I.et that ax alone. 

Gottlieb — Who’s to split the wood, then? [He leans the 
ax against the stove, [Pause. 

Mother Hilse — Gottlieb, you listen to wliat father says to 
you. 

[Some one sings outside the window : 

Our little man does all that he can, 

Heigh-ho, heigh ! 

At home cleans the pots an’ the pan, 
lleigh-diddle-di-dum-di ! 

[Pa««c» on. 

Gottlieb [jumps up, shakes his clenched Jist at the vnndow~\ — 
Brute that 3'ou are, would you drive me crazv? 

volley of musketry is heard. 
Mother Hilse [sturLs and trembles'^ — Good Lord! is that 
thunder again ? 

Old Hilse [instinctively folding his hands^ — Oh, our Father 
in heaven ! defend the poor weavers, i)rotect iny poor brothers ! 

[/i short pause ensues. 
Old Hilse [to himself, painfully agitated'\ — There’s blood 
flowing now. 

Gottlieb [had started up and grasped the ax when the shoot- 
ing was heard ; deathly pale, almost beside himself with excite- 
ment"] — And am I to lie to heel like a dog still? 

A Girl [calls from the entry-room] — Father Hilse, Father 
Hilse ! get away from the window. A bullet’s just flown in at 
ours upstairs. [Disappears. 
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Mielchen [put» her head in at the window^ laughing'\ — Gran’- 
father, gran’father, they’ve shot with their guns. Two or 
three’s been knocked down, and one of tliem’s ttirnin’ round 
and round like a top, and one’s twistin’ himself like a sparrow 
when its head’s bein’ pulled off. An’ oh, if you saw all the 
blood that came ponriu’ — ! [^Disappeare. 

A Weaver' » Wife — Yes, there’s two or three'll never get 
up again. 

An Old Weaver [in the entry-room'\ — Look out ! They’re 
goin’ to make a rush on the soldiers. 

A Second Weaver \ivildlg~\ — Look, look, look at the women ! 
skirts up, an’ spittin’ in the soldiers’ faces already ! 

A Weaver's Wife \^(;alls in] — ■ Gottlieb, look at yonr wife. 
She’s more pluck in her than you. She’s jumpin’ about in 
front o’ the bay’nets as if she was dancin’ to music. 

[Four men carry a wounded rioter through the entry-room. 
Silenccy which is broken by some one saying in a distinct voice, 
^^It's Weaver Ulbrich." Once more silence for a few seconds, 
when the same voice is heard again : “ It's all over with him : 
lie's got a bullet in his ear." The men are heard climbing the 
wooden stair. Sudden shouting outside : ’•'Hurrah, hurrah!" 

Voices in the entry-room — “ AVhere did ibcy get the stones 
from?” — “Yes, it’s time you were off!” — “From the 'new 
road. ” — “ Ta-ta, soldiers ! ” — “ It’s raining paving-stones.” 

[Shrieks of terror and loud roaring outside, taken up by those, in 
the entry-room. There is a cry of fear, and the house door is 
shut with a hang. 

Voices in the entry -room — “They’re loading again.” — 
“They’ll fix’e another volley this minute.” — “ Father llilse, get 
away from that window.” 

Gottlieb [chitches the ax~\ — What! are wo mad dogs? Are 
we to eat powder an’ shot now instead of bread? [Hesitating 
an instant: to the old wian.] Would you have me sit here an’ 
see my wife shot? Never! [As he rushes out.'\ Look out! 
I’m coming ! 

Old Hilse — Gottlieb, Gottlieb ! 

Mother Hilse — Where’s Gottlieb gone ? 

Old Hilse — He’s gone to the devil. 

Voices from the entry-room — Go away from the window, 
Father Hilse* 1 
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Old Hihe — Not I ! Not if you all go crazy together I [7b 
Motheu Hilse, mth rapt excitement.'] My heavenly Father 
has placed me here. Isn’t that so, mother ? Here we’ll sit, an* 
do our bounden duty — ay, though the snow was to go on fire. 
\_He beyina to weave.] 

[Rattle of another volley. Oi.D Hilse, mortally wounded, atarta 
to Ilia feet and then folia forward over the loom. At the aame 
moment loud ahouting of “ Hurrah ! ” ia heard. The people 
who till now have been atanding in the entry-room daah 
out, joining in the cry. The old woman repeatedly aaka : 
“ Father, father, what' a wrong with you ? ” The continued 
ahouting dies atvay gradually in the distance. Mielchen 
cornea ruahing in. 

Mielchen — Gran’fatlier, gran ’father, they’re drivin’ the 
soldiers out of the village ; they’ve got into Dittrich’s house, 
an’ they’re doin’ what they did at Dreissiger’s. Gran’father ! 
[The child grotva frightened, noticea that aomething haa happened, 
puta her finger in her mouth, and goea up cautioualy to the dead 
man.] Gran’father! 

Mother llilae — Come now, father, can’t you say something? 
You’re frightenin’ me. 
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THE JOURNALISTS. 

By GUSTAV PREYTAG. 

(Translated for this work.) 

[Gustav Freytao, one of the chief German novelists and playwrights of 
the century, was the son of a physician of Kreuzberg in Silesia, and born there 
July 18, 1816. He studied at the universities of Breslau and Berlin, the latter 
giving him a Ph.I). ; 1889-1844 was privatdocent at Breslau, lecturing on German 
language and literature ; resigning to devote himself to literature, he lived in 
Leipzig and Dresden ; in 1848 returned to Leipzig and till 186’ was co-editor 
with Julian Schmidt of the weekly Die. Grenzboten^ as later 1860-1870 ; being in 
1867 chosen Liberal member for Erfurt to the North German Reichstag, it is 
obvious that the professor-Liberal-joiirnalist Oldendorf in the play here given 
is drawn from himself. From the outset of the Franco-German War of 1870 
till after Sedan he was on the Crown Prince’s staff. Later he edited for several 
years the paper Im Neueii lleich (In the New Kingdom), but in 1789 retired and 
lived in Wiesbaden till his death, April 80, 1895. Outside journalism, the first 
ten years of his literary work was entirely dramii, save for a volume of poems in 
1845, “In Breslau.” llis first two i)lays, “The Wedding Journey” (comedy, 
1844) and “The Savant” (tragedy, 1845) had little success; but “The Valen- 
tine” (comedy, 1846) had a great run. “ Count Waldemar” followed in 1847. 
But the last but one of his plays, the one here presented, was not only his 
masterpiece, but a tremendous public hit, remains the foremost German comedy 
of the century, and still holds the stage. “The Fabii” came last in 1859, but 
he had already begun a much more distinguished career as novelist. “Debit 
and Credit” (1855), still a classic of it« kind, and a great immediate success, is 
a powerful “problem novel ” in which the old feudalism and the new industrial- 
ism are brought into contrast and somewhat into conflict ; the solution is sig- 
nificant, for it gives the most satisfying victory to their alliance, — the young 
nobleman who has thrown over aristocratic bumptiousness and narrowness for 
an industrial life, while retaining its high spirit, high honor, and refinement ; 
honest commonplace trade comes next, while the narrow, unbending, unprogres- 
sive aristocracy is thrown out altogether, llis next great novel, “The Lost 
Manuscript,” has a special rather than a general moral, — that scholars should 
not be so buried in books as to neglect their wives. The idle nobility, however, 
is the villain of this book also. It is too prolix and digressive ; but it has a side 
merit of great excellence, that of describing university life from the professor’s 
standpoint instead of the student’s, which has b(*eri nauseously overdone. 
Freytag also published six volumes of studies on the development of the Ger- 
man people, disguised as historical novels, and of great merit as studies rather 
than novels ; each has a separate name, but the whole series is entitled “ Die 
Ahnen ” (Our Ancestors). He wrote also among other things “ The Technique 
of the Drama” (1868), “The Crown Prince and the German Imperial Crown?* 
(1889, after Frederick IIL’s death), and a short autobiography.] 
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Cast of Characters. 

Colonel Bero, retired. 

Ida, his daughter. 


Adkliieid ItuNFX’K, couiiti'y heircss. 
Sknden, country gentleman. 
Professor Oldendokf, ^ 
editor, 

Konrad Bolz, editor, 

Bellmads, KaMI’E, 

Korner, of the staff, 

Printer IIennino, pro- 1 
prietor, 

MCller, factotum, 


Blumenbero, editor, ) The 
ScHMOCK, of the staff, ) Coriolanm. 
PiEi'ENBRiNK, wine merchant and 
elector. 

Lotte, his wife. 

Bertha, their daughter. 
Ki.kin'Michel, citizen and elector. 
Fritz, his son. 

Counselor Schwarz. 

Korii, secretary of Adelheid’s estate. 
Karl, servant of the Colonel. 

A foreign danseuse ; waiter. 


The Union. 


Scene of action : Capital of a province. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. 

Garden drawing-room in the Colonel’s house. Rich decora- 
tions. In the middle of the rear wall an open door ; beyond^ a 

veranda and the garden. Large windows in the rear wall. 

Doors right and left ; at right in foreground., a window. 

Ida sits in foreground at right., reading. The CoLONEL enters 

by middle door., in his hand an open box containing dahlias. 

Colonel — ^ Ida, here are the new kinds of dahlias our gar- 
dener has grown. You must find names for them. Put your 
mind to it. The horticultural society meets day after to-mor- 
row, and I am going to exhibit our new species and give out 
their names. 

Ida — This bright one we’ll call “ Adelheid.” 

Colonel — “ Adelheid Runeck,” of course ! — Your own name 
mustn’t be used, for you’ve already been known a long time to 
the florists as Little Dahlia. 

Ida — One we’ll name after your favorite author, “ Boz.” 

Colonel — Capital, and that must be a glorious one; this 
yellow one with violet spikes. And the third, how shall we 
christen that ? 

Ida \Jiolding out her hand to her father imploringly'^ — “ Ed- 
ward Oldendorf.” 

Colonel — What? The Professor? The editor? No, that 
won’t do. — It was bad enough for him to take the editorship ; 
but now his letting the party wheedle him into standing for 
deputy to the Chambers — I can’t forgive him that. 

Ida — Here he comes himself ! 
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Colov.el \a9ide\ — Once it was a pleasure to hear his foot- 
step, but now I Ixave to hold myself in whenever I see him, so 
as not to be uncivil. 


Enter Oldkndorp. 

Oldendorf GooCi morning, Oolonel. 

Ida [pleasantly'] — Good morning, Oldendorf. Help me 
admire the new dahlias father ha.s raised. 

Colonel — Don’t bother the Professor. Such frivolity is not 
for him now : he has greater things in his head. 

~ Any how, I haven’t become incapable of enjoy- 
ing what gives you pleasure. 

Colonel [muttering aside^ — You haven’t exactly proved that 
to me : I’m afraid you take jxleasui*e in doing wliat makes me 
angry. [Aloud.] Are j'ou very busy over your campaign, Mr. 
Would-be Representative? 

Oldendorf — You know, Colonel, that I have very little to 
do with it myself. 

Colonel — 1 think you have, though. It’s tlie regular thing 
in such campaigns to pay court to influential persons and shake 
hands with voters, make speeches, scatter promises around, and 
all that sort of fol-de-rol. 

Oldendorf — You don’t believe, Colonel, that I would do 
anything- unworthy ? 

Colonel — No? — I am not sure, Oldendorf. Since you 
have become a journalist, edit your Union, axid show the state 
every day how badly it is governed — since then you are no 
longer your old self. 

Oldendorf [who till now has been looking at the flowers with 
Ida ; turning to the Colonel] — Is there anything 1 say or write 
now that contradicts my earlier views? You can hardly con- 
vince me of that. And still less can you have noticed a change 
in my feeling and behavior toward you. 

Colonel [stubbornly] — That would be quite right now. — I’m 
not going to spoil my day with quarreling. Ida may see 
whether she gets along any better with yon. I am going to 
see to my flowers. [Takes the box. Exit to the garden. 

Oldendorf ' — What’s your father out of temper about ? Has 
anything in the paper offended him again ? 

Ida — I don’t think so. Hut it irritates him to know that 
you are entering politics again as an advocate of measures he de- 
tests and assailant of institutions he reveres. [Timidly.] Old- 
endorf, isn’t it possible for you to withdraw from the contest ? 
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Oldendorf -—it is impossible. 

Ida — I would keep you here, and father could regain his 
good humor, for he would appreciate very highly the sacrifice 
you would be making for him. Then we might hope our future 
would be as peaceful as the past was. 

Oldendorf — I know that, Ida, and I feel anything but joy 
in the prospect of becoming representative of this city, and yet 
I cannot withdraw. 

Ida [turning away~\ — Father is right : since editing the 
newspaper you have become another man. 

Oldendorf — Ida! You too? If this bad blood is to sepa- 
rate us, I shall be wretched indeed. 

Ida — Dear Edward ! — 1 am only sorry I shall have to do 
without you so long. 

Oldendorf — I am not elected yet I If I should become a 
deputy, and things went well with me, I would take you to the 
capital, so you should never leave my side again. 

Ida — O Edward, we must not think of that now. Only 
be considerate with father. 

Oldendorf — You hear me stand a good deal from him. 
And 1 don’t give up hope that he will become reconciled to me. 
When this election is over, I will appeal to his heart once more. 
Perhaps 1 shall win a favorable answer and our union. 

Ida — But you must be very attentive to his little hobbies. 
If he is in the garden at his dahlia bed, you must be enthusi- 
astic over tlie variety of colors. If you manage very cleverly, 
perhaps he will name one Edward Oldendorf yet. We have 
talked it over already. Come ! [Both go out. 

Senden, Blumenbeug, Karl, Schmock at door. 

Senden [entering'] — Is the Colonel alone ? 

Karl — Professor Oldendorf is with him. 

Senden — Announce us. [Karl goes out.] Always this 
Oldendorf ! Look here, Blumenberg, the old gentleman’s con- 
nection with the Union must come to an end. He doesn’t 
belong entii'ely to us so long as the Professor comes and goes 
here. We need the Colonel’s personal influence — 

Blumenberg — And his house is the finest in town, the best 
company, good wine and art. 

Senden — Besides, I have my private reasons for winning 
the Colonel to our side ; and the Professor and his clique are in 
the way everywhere. 
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Blumenherg — This friendship is going to end. I promise 
you it shall taper off to an end this week. The first step is 
taken. The gentlemen of the Union have walked into the 
trap. 

Senden — What' trap ? 

Blumenherg — The one I’ve set for them in our paper. 
[Turning to Schmock, who stands at the door.'\ What are you 
standing here for, Schmock ? Can’t you wait at tlie gate ? 

Schmock — I’ve gone wherever you have. Why shouldn’t I 
stand here ? I know the Colonel as well as you. 

Blumenherg — Don’t be forthputting, ami don’t be insolent. 
Go and wait at the gate, and when I bring you the article, hurry 
with it to the printing-oflico quick. Do you understand ? 

Schmock — Why shouldn’t I understand when you squawk 
like a magpie ? [Exit. 

Blumenherg [to Sknuen] — lie i.s a vulgar man, but he is 
useful! — Now wo are .alone, listen. The other day when you 
introduced me here, I begged and prayed the Colonel to write 
down, just for once, his ojunions on the news of tlie day. 

Senden — ^ Oh dear, yes ! You daubed on the flattery 
crudely enough, but still the old gentleman took fire. 

Blumenherg — We begged him to read what ho had written. 
He read it, and we praised it. 

Senden — It was very tedious, though. 

Blumenherg — I have begged it of him for our paper. 

Senden — Oh dear ! and now I’ll h.ave to carry big articles 
to your printing-oflice. The.se essays are too heavy. They are 
no good for the Coriolanus. 

Blumenherg — And yet I’ve published them gladly. When 
a man writes for a paper, he becomes a good friend of that 
paper. The Colonel immedi.ately subscribed for the Coriolanus, 
and asked me to dine with him the next day. 

Senden [shrugging his shoulders'^ — If that’s all the profit — ! 

Blumenherg — It’s only the beginning. The articles are 
stodgy — why shouldn’t I say so ? 

Senden — That’s God’s truth ! 

Blumenherg — And no one knows who the writer is. 

Senden — The old gentleman wanted it so. I believe he is 
afraid of Oldendorf. 

Blumenherg — So things have turned out as I expected. 
Oldendorf’s paper attacked this article to-day. Here’s the 
latest Union. 
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8endm — Let’s see it. — This will be a famous scrimmage ! 
Is the attack rough ? 

Blumenberg — The Colonel will certainly consider it rough. 
Don’t you think that will help us against the Professor? 

Senden — On my honor, you are the slyest devil that ever 
crei)t out of an ink-bottle. 

Blumenberg — Give it here, the colonel is coming. 

Enter the Colonel. 

Colonel — Good morning, gentlemen! [Aside.'\ And 
Oldendorf is riglit here : if he’ll only shay in the garden now I 
— Well, Mr. Editor, how is the Coriolanus getting along? 

Blumenberg — Our readers admire the new articles signed 
with the arrow. I’erhaps I may hope that something more — 

Colonel \jlrmcmg manuscript from his p)ocket, and glancing 
through iV] — I ndy upon your discretion. I really wanted to 
read it through once more on account of the syntax. 

Blurnenherg — You can do that best in the proof. 

Colonel — I think it will answer. Take it, but keep quiet 
about it — 

Blumenberg — Allow me to send it to the printing-office at 
once. \_At the door.'] Schinock ! 

S(’llMOCK appears at the door., takes the manuscript., and rushes 

aicag. 

Senden — Blumenberg holds the paper stanchly, but he has 
enemies : he must be cunning of fence. 

Colonel \_ainused] — Enemies? Who liasn’t some! But 
you journalists luive nerves like women. Eveiything stirs 
you up ; every wortl anybody says against you sets you wild. 
Get out : yon ai‘o a thin-skinned lot. 

Blumenberg — Perhaps you are right, Colonel, but Avheu we 
have an opponent like tliis Union — 

Colonel — Yes, the Union., it’s a thorn in the sides of both 
of you. There’s lots in it I ilon’t like ; but in tiie call to arms, 
in the attack, in the charge, it is cleverer than your paper. The 
articles are witty ; even when they are wrong, you have to laugh 
over them. 

Blu menberg — Not always. In to-day’s attack on the best 
article the Coriolanus has brought out for a long time, I can 
see no wit at all. 

Colonel — Attack on which article ? 
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Blurmnherg — On yours, Colonel. I must have the ptlper 
with me. [Searches for and gives him a copy of the Union.] 

Colonel — Oldendorf’s journal .attacks my essay ! [Reads,^ 
“We pity such ignorance ” — 

Bhimenberg — And here — 

Colonel — “It is an unpardonable presumption.” What, I 
presuming ! 

Blumenberg — And here--*- 

Colonel — “ One m,ay question whethor the artlessness of the 
contributor is comical or sad ; at any rate, lie Ixas no right to 
put in his oar — ” [Throwing the paper awag.'\ Oh, that is 
contemptible I These are mere vulgarities. 

Ida and Oluendojif enter from the garden. 

Senden — Now tho storm breaks. 

Colonel — Professor, your paper is making progress. To 
base principles is now added something else — vulgarity. 

Ida [frightened~\ — Father ! 

Oldendorf — Colonel, what right have you to use such 
offensive language ? 

Colonel [liolding out the paper to hml\ — Look here I That 
appears in your paper. In your paper, (JIdeudorf ! 

Oldendorf — d'he manner of attack is not quite as cool as I 
could have wished — 

Colonel [interrupting hini\ — Not quite as cool ! Really? 

Oldendorf ~~ \n the matter itself, the attack is just. 

Colonel — Sir, how dare you tell me that ? 

Ida — Father ! 

Oldendorf — (Jolonel, I don’t understand this frann; of mind, 
and I beg you to stop .and consider that we are speaking before 
witnesses. 

Colonel — Don’t ask any consiileration. It was for you to 
have shown some consideration for the man whose friendship 
you used to make so much claim on. 

Oldendorf — First of all, be frank enough to tell me what 
connection you have with the assailed article in the Corio- 
lanus ? 

Colonel — Oh, a very casual one, too insignificant for you 
to care about. I merely wrote it. 

Ida — Oh, heavens ! 

Oldendorf [sharply'] — You? An article in this man’s 
paper ? 
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Ida [weeping"] — Oldendorf ! 

Oldendorf [more calmly] — The Union has not attacked you, 
but an unknown person, who to us was nothing more than a 
partisan of this gentleman. You would have spared us both 
tills painful scene if you had not concealed from me the fact 
that you were a correspondent of the Coriplanm. 

Colonel — You will have to put up with my not making you 
a confidant of my affairs any further. You have given, me a 
printed proof of your friendship that doesn’t make me long for 
others. 

Oldendorf [talcing his hat] — And I can only explain thahl 
deeply regret the circumstance, but feel entirely blameless. I 
hope, Colonel, that on reflecting calmly, you will come to the 
same conclusion. Good-bye, Ida : my regards. 

[Starts for middle door. 

Ida [tveeping] — Father, don’t let him leave us so I 

Colonel — It is better than if he stayed. 

Enter Adelheid in stylish traveling dress; reaches the door at 
the same time toith Oldendouf. 

Adelheid — Not so fast, Professor ! 

[Oldendorf kisses her hand, and goes out. 

Ida Ip. fj , -\ Adelheid ! [Mushes into her arms.] 

Colonel j ^ Adelheid ! and just at this time ! 

Adelheid [keeping hold of Ida and extending her hand to the 
Colonel] — Give your hand to your country girl. My aunt 
sends greeting, and llosedale Estate commends itself humbly 
in its brown autumn dress. The fields are empty, and in the 
garden the dry leaves dance in the wind. — Ah, Mr. Von 
Senden ! 

Colonel [introducing] — Editor Blumenberg ! 

Senden — We arc delighted to welcome our sprightly farm 
mistress to the city. 

Adelheid — And we should have been glad to meet our 
neighbor proprietor often in the coxintry. 

Colonel — lie has a great deal to do here ; he is a great poli- 
tician and works hard for good causes. 

Adelheid — Yes indeed, we read of his doings in the paper. 
I drove through your farm yesterday. Your potato crop isn’t 
harvested yet ; your overseer isn’t through. 

Senden — The Rosedale people have the privilege of getting 
through eight days earlier than everybody else. 
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Adelheid — To make up for it, we understand nothing but 
our farming. {^Pleasantly.'] The neighborhood sends you 
greeting. 

Senden — Thank you. We do not grudge you friends with 
a bettfr claim on you ; but grant mo an audience to-day, so I 
can ask you the news of our district. [Adelheid courtesies. 

Senden — Good-bye, Colonel. [2b Ida.] My respects. 
Miss Ida. \^Exit with Blumenbeug. 

Ida [^embracing Adelheid] — I have you ! It will all come 
out right now ! 

Adelheid — What will come out right ? Is there something 
that isn’t right? Somebody out tliere passed me quicker than 
he used to, and here - 1 see wet eyes and a wrinkled brow. 
[Kisses her on the eyes.^ You mustn’t spoil your pretty eyes. 
And do you, my osteenied friend, show me a friendly face. 

Colonel — Stay the winter with us ; it is the first 3mu have 
given for a long time. We shall try to deserve this favor. 

Adelheid [earnestly'] — It is the first winter since my father’s 
death that I have had the pleasure of mingling with the world 
again. Besides, I have business here. You know I came of 
age this summer, and our legal friend, counselor Schwarz, de- 
mands my presence. Jfisten, Ida, the servants are unpacking 
my luggage. Go and sec t*o things I [Aside.] And hold a 
wet cloth to 3'our ej’^es ; anybody can see j'ou’ve been crying. 
[Ida goes out at the right; Adelheid walks qtiickly up to the 
Colonel.] What is the trouble with Ida and the Professor? 

Colonel — There’s a good deal to tell. I won’t spoil my 
pleasure with it now. Things don’t go right with us men : our 
opinions are too different. 

Adelheid — But weren’t your opinions different before? 
And yet your relations with Oldendorf Avere so pleasant. 

Colonel — They were not as different, though. 

Adelheid — And which of you has changed? 

Colonel — Ilm ! Why, he, of course. lie is too easily mis- 
led by the low crow'd around him. There are several men, 
journalists on his paper, particularly a certain Bolz. 

Adelheid [aside] — What’s this I have to hear I 

Colonel — But you know him well yourself. He comes from 
your district. 

Adelheid — He is a Rosedale boy. 

Colonel — I remember. Your late father, my brave general, 
couldn’t bear him. 
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Adelheid — At least he said so at times. 

Colonel — This Bolz has grown eccentric since then. They 
say he leads an irregular life, and his manners seem to me rather 
too free. lie is Oldendorf’s evil genius. 

Adelheid — That would be sad indeed. No, I don’t believe 
that. 

Colonel — What don’t you believe, Adellieid? 

Adelheid [emiling'] — I don’t believe in evil geniuses. 
Whatever has gone Avrong between you and Oldendorf can be 
set right again. To-day enemies, to-morrow friends, is the say- 
ing in politics. But Ida’s feelings won’t change so quickly. 
Colonel, I’ve brought a lovely dress pattern with me, and that 
new dress I’m going to wear this winter as bridesmaid. 

Colonel — There’s no use thinking of it. I won’t let myself 
be caught, my girl. I am carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country. But why do you drive others to ^he altar, when 
you’ve lived to see your wliole neighborhood jokingly call you 
the Slee[)ing Beauty and the spinster farmer ? 

Adelheid [laughing'] — Yea, so they do. 

Colonel — The richest heiress in the whole country round, 
besieged by a host of suitors, and shut so tight against every 
feeling : no one can account for it ! 

Adelheid — Dear Colonel, if our' young men were as lovable 
as some others — Ah, but they arc not. 

Colonel — You shan’t get away from me. We’ll hold you 
fast ill the city till wo find one of our young men here you 
think worthy of enlisting under your command ; — for whoever 
you choose for a husband, it will be with him as it is with me, 
— in the end he'll always have to do as you say\ 

Adelheid [qrdchhf] — Will you do as I say about Ida and 
the Professor? Now I'm holding you fast. 

Colonel — Will you do me the favor of choosing a husband 
among us this Avinter? Yes? Noav I’ve caught you. 

Adelheid — It’s a bargain ! your hand on it ! [Holds out 
her hand to him.] 

Colonel [shaking it, laughing] — That Avas a case of outAvit- 
ting. [ Goes out through the middle door. 

Adelheid*—! think not! Aha, Mr. Konrad Bolz: is that 
your reputation among people? You live irregularly? You 
keep fast company? You are an evil genius? 
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Enter KoRB/rom the middle door, with a. bundle. 

Korh — Where shall I carry the account books and papers 
to, Miss Ruueck ? 

Adelheid — To niy i*oonfi. One moment, my dear Korb: did 
you find your room here in order ? 

"Korh — Most beautiful. The servants have put in two 
stearine candles for me. It is pure extravagance. 

Adelheid — You shall not touch a pen for me this whole 
day ; T want you to look about the city and call on your ac- 
quaintances. You have acquaintances here, of course? 

Korb — Not many. 1 have not been here for more than a 
year. 

Adelheid \indifferently'\ — Aren’t there some Rosedalers 
here ? 

Korb — Four of the soldiers are from our village. There 
is a John Lutz, of the Gray-Nag Lutzes — 

Adelheid — I know. Is there no one else here you know 
from the village ? 

Korh — No one else. Except of course him — 

Adelheid — Except him ? Who is that ? 

Korh — Wh}% our Konrad. 

Adelheid — To be sure, he. You’ll call on him, won’t you ? 
I think you have always been good friends. 

Korb — Shall I call upon him? My first walk is to him. I 
have been hugging myself over it all the way. There is a true 
soul the village may well be proud of. 

Adelheid \tvarmly'] — Y es, he has a true heart ! 

Korb \enthusiasticalli/'\ — Always jolly and always friendly. 
And how attached he is to the village ! Poor man, it is so 
long since he has been there. 

Adelheid — Don’t speak of it ! 

Korb — He will ask me all about the farm — 

Adelheid \^eagerly'\ — And about the hoi’ses. The old sorrel 
he liked to ride is still alive. 

Korb — And about the shrubbery he planted with you. 

Adelheid — Especially the lilac where my arbor stands now : 
be sure and tell him about that. 

Korh — And about the pond. Thirty-six hundred carp. 

Adelheid — And five dozen tench, don’t forget that. And 
the old carp with the copper ring on his body that lie put 
around came out at the last catch, and we put him back again. 
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Korh — And what questions he’ll ask about you, Miss Ru* 
neck I 

Adelheid — Tell him I am well. 

Korb — And how you manage the farm since the general’s 
death ; and that you take his paper, which 1 afterwards read 
to the farm people. 

Adelheid — You needn’t tell him just that. [Sighing a»ide.'\ 
I shall find out nothing in this way. \^Gravely, after a pause.\ 
Listen, dear Korb, I have heard various things about Mr. Bolz 
that astonished me. They say he lives a very wild life. 

Korb — Yes, he always was a wild colt. 

Adelheid — And that he spends more money than he earns. 

Korb — Yes, very likely. But he spends it like a good 
fellow, I am dead sure. 

Adelheid \n%ide^ — T can get no comfort out of him either. 
^Indifferently."^ Now he lias a good position, won’t he soon be 
looking for a wife ? 

Korb — A wife ? — No, he won’t do that. It isn’t possible. 

Adelheid — I have heard something of the sort, anyway. 
At least he is said to be very much interested in a young lady; 
people talk about it. 

Korb — That would be — No, I don’t believe it. [^Haetily.'] 
But I’ll ask him about it right away. 

Adelheid — He will be the last one to tell you about it 
himself : such things are learned from a man’s friends and ac- 
quaintances. — Still, the village people do know when a liose- 
daler is married. 

Korb — I must really get to the bottom of this. 

Adelheid — You must go about it very cunningly. You 
know how sly he is. 

Korb — Oh, I’ll get around him easily enough. I’ll find 
out something, at any rate. 

Adelheid — Go on, iny dear Korb ! [^Exit KouB.] That 
was sad news which the Colonel brought me. Konrad immoral, 
worthless I It is impossible. A noble character cannot change 
so. I don’t believe a word of all they tell me about him. 

[Exit. 


Scene II. 

Scene: Editorial room of the “ Union.” Eoorein the middle and 
at both sides. In the left foreground a work-table with news- 
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papers and manmeripU. At the right a similar smaller 

table^ and chairs. 

Bolz enters from side door at right., then MtfLLBK hg middle 

door. 

Bolz [eagerlg] — Muller ! Factotum I Where is the mail 
matter ? 

Muller [briskly., with a bundle of letters and neiospapers\ — 
Here’s the mail, Mr. Bolz, — and hero’s the proof of this even* 
ing’a issue, just off the press, to I’evisc. 

Bolz [at table on lefU hastily opening letters, glancing through 
and penciling theni^ — I’ve revised it already, you old scamp. 

Muller — Not all of it. Here’s the miscellany still left at 
the bottom, that Mr. Bellmans gave out to the compositors. 

Bolz — Let’s see it! [Reads paper. “Washing stolen 
from the ground — Triplets born — (’oncert, concert, society 
meeting, theater — Everything in order — New invention in 
locomotives — The big sea-serpent seen.” [Jumping 
Thunder, here he is again with the old sea-serpent 1 I wish it 
was cooked into jelly for him and he had to eat it up cold. 
[Hurries to the door at the right.'] Bellmans, sea-monster, come 
out here 1 

Bellmaus enters from right, pen in hand. 

Bellmaus — What’s the matter ? What’s all tliis row about ? 

Bolz [solemnly] — Bellmaus, when we did you the honor to 
intrust you with getting up miscellaneous sUaff for this rag, we 
had no idea you’d waltz the everlasting big sea-serpent through 
the columns of our paper. What made you put in that played- 
out lie again ? 

Bellmaus — It just fitted. We wpre six lines short. 

Bolz — That’s an excuse, but not a good one. Invent your 
own stories: what are you a journalist for? Write a little 
“ communication,” as for instance a meditation on human life 
in general or the dogs’ roaming the street ; or think up some 
blood-curdling story, say an assassination out of j)olitene88, or 
how a marmot bit seven sleeping children to death, or some- 
thing of that sort. There’s so much that happens, and so fright- 
fully much that doesn’t happen, that an honest newspaper man 
needn’t ever lack for news. 

Bellmaus — Give it liere : I’ll change it. [G-oes to the table, 
looks over a printed sheet, clips out a piece with large shears, and 
pastes it an the copy of the paper.] 
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Moht — That’s right, my boy ; do that and reform. [ Open- 
ing the door at the r^ht.] Kampe, can you come in here a min- 
ute? [To Mullee, who is waiting at the door.] Hurry this 
devise to press. 

[Mullee takes the sheet from Bellmaus, and makes off. 

Enter Kampe. 

Kiimpe — I can’t write anything straight when you are kick- 
ing up such a row. 

Boh — Well, what have you been writing just now, then? 
At the best, I suppose, a love letter to a danse use or an order 
to your tailor. 

Bellmaus — No, he writes tender missives. He is dead in 
love, for he took me on a moonlight walk last evening, and 
turned up his nose at all kinds of liquors. 

K&mpe [ii'ho has seated himself comfortably'^ — Gentlemen, 
it isn’t fair to call a man away from work to make such cheap 
jokes. 

Boh — Ah, yes, he evidently libels you when he asserts that 
you love something besides your new shoes and your own per- 
son a little bit. Y our own nature is a love-radiator, little Bell- 
maus. You glow like a fumigating pastil every time you see a 
young lady ; you meander round her, all glimmer and smoke, 
and yet you haven’t the courage to speak to her once. — But 
we must make allowances for him, because he’s always been a 
lyric poet by nature ; that’s why ho is bashful. Ho blushes 
before women, and he’s capable of line ebiillitions yet. 

Bellmaus — I don’t want my verses forever thrown up to 
me. Have 1 ever read them to you? 

Boh — No, thank the Lord, you never had the impudence. 
[^Sternly.'] Come, to business, you men! To-day’s number is 
ready. Oldendorf isn’t here yet : meantime, let’s hold a coun- 
oil of war. Oldendorf must be the city deputy to the next 
Chanibers ; our party and the Union must see to that. How is 
our stock to-day ? 

Kampe — As good as possible. Our opponents admit that 
no other candidate would be so dangerous to them, and our 
friends everywhere have the highest hopes. But you know 
how little that means. Here’s the list of voters. Our cam- 
paign committee sends word that our estimates were correct. 
Of the hundred voters of the city, forty are sure for us ; almost 
exactly the same number are on the opposite party’s list ; the 
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other twenty or so are uncertain. It is evident the election 
will go by a very small majority. 

Bolz — Of course we shall have that majority — a majority 
of eight or ten : tell it so everywhere with the utmost confi- 
dence. Any number of the floaters will side with us when 
they hear we are the stronger. Where is the list of the doubt- 
ful? [Examines it.’] 

Kampe — I have made marks where, in our friends’ opinion, 
a pull can be worked. 

Bolz — After one name here I see two crosses : what does 
that mean ? 

Kampe — That is Piepenbrink, the wine merchant Piepen- 
brink. He has a big following in his ward, and they say ho 
controls five or six votes of his crowd. 

Bolz — Wo must have him. What kind of a man is he? 

Kdmpe — d’hey say he is very crusty, and doesn’t bother 
himself about politics. 

Bellmatis — But he has a pretty daughter. 

Kdmpe — What good is his pretty daughter? I’d rather he 
had an ugly wife : we could get at him easier then. 

Bellmans — He has that, too : a woman with little curls, 
and blazing red ribbons on her hood. 

Bolz — Wife or no wife, the man must be ours. — Keep still 
— somebody’s coming: that's Oldcndorf’s step. He needn’t 
knew anytliing about our talk. Go to your room, you fellows : 
the rest this evening. 

Kdmpe [at the door] — It’s understood, I suppose, that in 
the next number I pitch into the new correspondent of the 
Coriolanus again, the arrow man? 

B^z — Oh, certainly, (xo for him in a high-and-mighty 
way, but hard. A little set-to with our opponents is very use- 
ful just now before election, and the arrow articles are very 
vulnerable. [Kampe and Belt.maus go out. 

Enter Oldendorf through middle door. 

Oldendorf — Good day, Konrad. 

Bolz [at the table at right., over the voting-list] — Blessed be 
your entrance I There’s the correspondence : nothing impor- 
tant. 

Oldendorf — Have you needed me here to-day? 

Bolz—i'^o., my jewel, this evening’s paper is ready, and 
Kampe is writing the leader for to-morrow. 
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Oldendorf — What on? 

Bolz — Little outpost skirmish with the Coriolanuz. Ouce 
more against the unknown correspondent with the arrow who 
has attacked our party. But don’t worry, I’ve told Kampe to 
make the ai’ticle dignified, very dignified. 

Oldendorf — Not for anything! The article must not be 
written. 

Bolz — I don’t understahd you. What are a man’s political 
opponents for if he can’t lather them ? 

Oldendorf — See here, these articles are written by the 
Colonel ; he told me so to-day himself. 

Bolz — Thunderation ! 

Oldendorf [gloomily'\ — You* may guess the confession was 
accompanied by other intimations that make my posture toward 
the Colonel and his household very awkward just now. 

Bolz [with concern'] — And what does the Colonel want you 
to do? 

Oldendorf — He will be reconciled with me if I resign the 
editorship of the paper and withdraw from the candidacy. 

Bolz — The devil ! That isn’t asking ranch. 

Oldendorf — I suffer under these discords. I can say that 
to you, my friend. 

Bolz [goiny to him, and pressing his hand] — Solemn mo- 
ment of manly emotion ! 

Oldendorf — Now don’t be a clown, at least. You can 
imagine how painful my position in the Colonel’s house has be- 
come. The worthy old gentleman either cold or angry, the 
conversation spiced with cutting allusions, Ida suffering — I 
often see she has been crying. If our party beats and I am city 
deputy, I fear it takes away every hope of my marrying fda. 

Bolz [eagerly] — And if you withdraw, our party suffers a 
grievous loss. [Rapidly and emphatically.] The coming ses- 
sion of the Chambers will be momentous for the state. The par- 
ties are almost equal. Every ballot lost is a misfortune to our 
cause. In this city we have no candidate but you whose popu- 
larity is great enough to make his election probable. If you 
withdraw for any i*eason whatever, our opponents will win. 

Oldendorf — Unfortunately, it’s as you say. 

Bolz [still fervidly] — I will not speak of the confidence I 
place in your talent ; though I am convinced that in the Cham- 
ber, and perhaps as member of the government, you will be 
useful to the country. I beg you now to think only of the 
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duty you owe to our political friends, who rely on you, to this 
paper, and to us — we who have worked hard for three years 
that the name Oldendorf, which stands at the head of the paper, 
might gain recognition. It concerns your honor, and each 
moment of vacillation on your part would be a wrong. 

Oldendorf [with reserve^ — You are getting excited for noth- 
ing. I too consider it a wrong to withdraw now, when they 
tell me I am necessary to our cause. But when I confess to 
you, my friend, that the resolution costs me a heavy sacrifice, 
I am not harming cither our cause or us two by it. 

Boh [soothingly'] — You are quite right. You are a true 
comrade. And so peace, friendship, courage ! Your old Colo- 
nel can’t be irreconcilable. 

Oldendorf — He has got hand in glove witli Senden, wlio 
flatters him in every way, and I fear has plans which closely 
concern me too. I should be still more anxious if 1 didn't 
know I had a good advocate in the Colonel’s house at present: 
Adelhcid Runeck has just arrived. 

Boh — Adelheid Runeck? The last straw! [Hurriedly 
calling through door at right,] Kiiinpc, the article against the 
knight with the arrow will not be written. Do you under- 
stand? 

Kdmpe [appearing at door,, pen in hand] — Then what will 
be written? 

Boh — Hanged if I know. See here, maybe I can persuade 
Oldendorf to write to-morrow’s leader himself. But anyway 
you must have something ready. 

Kdmpe — Well, what ? 

Boh [excitedly] — Write about Australian emigration, for 
all I care. Surely that won’t stir up any bad blood. 

Kdmpe — (lood. Shall I encourage or discountenance it? 

Boh ' [quickly] — Discountenance it, of course. We need 
all the people who are willing to work in our own country. 
Describe Australia as a wretched hole, — truthfully through- 
out, but as black as possible. How the kangaroo, rolled up in 
a ball, springs Avith irresistible malignancy at the head of the 
settler, while the ornithorhyiichus grabs him by the legs be- 
hind ; how the gold hunter in cold wcathci* has to stand up to 
his neck in salt Avater, Avhile in summer he hasn’t a drop to 
drink for three months, and if he lives through all that he Avill 
finally be devoured by thievish natives. Make it very vivid, 
and at the-end quote the latest market price of Australian wool 
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from the Times. You’ll find what books you &eed in thd 
library. \^Slams the door.'\ 

Oldendorf [at the tcd)le'\ — Do you know Miss Ruueok? In 
her letters to Ida she often asks about you. 

Boh — Is that so? Yes indeed, I know her. We are fronts 
the same village, — she from the manor, I from the parsonage 
my fatlier taught us together. Oh yes, 1 know her 1 

Oldendorf — How does it happen you’ve become such stran- 
gers? You never speak of her. 

Boh — Ilrn ! 'Fhcre are old histories, family quari'els, Mon- 
tagues and Capulets. 1 haven’t secji her for a long time. 

Oldendorf [Hmiling'\ — I hope politics haven’t separated you. 

too. 

Boh — Polities certainly had a liand iii our separation. — 
You see it is a universal misfortune that friendship is destroyed 
by political life. 

Oldendorf — It is de 2 )loral)le ! In matters of faith every 
cultivated man will tolerate others’ beliefs ; but in politics we 
treat each other as scoundrels because one man is colored a few 
8ha<les different from his neighbor. 

Boh [rtsjVfe] — Subject for the Jiext article. [Aloud.'\ — is 
colored different from his neighbor : my idea jn'ecisely. That 
will have to be said in oui‘ paper. [Entreatingly.'] Look here, 
some such virtuous little article as this: Exhortation to our 
voters ; Respect our opponents, — for they are still our brothers 1 
[Still more entreatingly.^ Oldendorf, that would be something- 
for you. T1 lore’s virtue and humanity in that theme ; the writ- 
ing would divert you, and you owe the paper an article on 
account of that forbidden feud. Do me that favor I Write it 
there in the back room ; nobody shall disturb you. 

Oldendorf [HmiUny'\ — You are a base Avire-puller. 

Boh [forcing him oat of the chair'] — Please ; you’ll find 
paper and ink there. Come, my treasure, come. [Accompa- 
nies him to the door at left; exit Oldendokf. — IJoLZ, calling 
Will you have a cigar ? An old Ugues ? [Takes a cigar 
case from his pocket.] No? — Only don’t Avrite too little: it’s 
to be a leading article ! [Shuts the door. Calls in at door on- 
right.] The Professor is writing the article himself ; take care 
nobody disturbs him. [Coming forward.] That ought tO' 
settle that. — Adelheid liere in the city ! — I’ll go straight off 
and see her. — Hold up : always rather cold-blooded. You, 
my old Bolz, are no longer the broAvn lad from the pastor’s 
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garden, and even if you were, she has long ago become a dif- 
ferent girl. The grass has grown over the grave of a certain 
childish fancy. What are you tlrumming away all at once sd 
uneasily for, old heart? Here in tJie city she is just as far 
away from you as on her estate. [Sitthu/ <fown, toying with a 
pencil.'] Nothing like cold blood ! murmured the salamander 
as he sat in the fire. 

Enter Kouu. 

Korb — Is Mr. Bolz to be found liorc ? 

Eolz [^jumping tip] — Korb ! 1113^ dear Korb ! Welcome, 
heartily welcome ! It is fme that \'ou haven’t forgotten me. 
[Shaking his hand.] I am veiy glad to sec \’ou. 

Korb — And 1 more ! — Here we are in the city I The whole 
village sends regards ! From Ton 3’’ the hoi'se boy — ho is over- 
seer now — to the old night watchman, whose liorn you hung 
on the steeple that time. Ah, ^vhat fun ! 

Bolz — ^How is tlie 3'oung mistress ? I’cll me, old fellow. 

Korb — First-rate now. But things have gone badly with 
us. Four years the late general was sick ; that was a liard 
time. You know ho Avas ahva3’s an irritable man. 

Bolz — Yes, lie was hard to manage. 

Korb — And especially in his illness. But Miss Adellieid 
nursed him*, gentle as a lamb, and at the end as w'hite as one. 
Now he is dead she manages the farm alone, and as well sis the 
best fai'iuer ; so there are good times in the village again. I’ll 
tell you everything, but not till this evening : she’s ivaiting for 
nie, and I just skipped over to tell you we are here. 

Boh — Don’t huny off .so, Korb. — So the people in the 
village still think of me? 

Korb — 1 should think so! No man can understand why 
you don’t come back to us. — As long as the old gentleman 
was alive it was somewhat another thing, of course ; but now — 

Bolz [sadly] — My j^arents are dead, and a stranger is liv- 
ing in the parsonage. 

Korb — But we are still living at the manor I The mistress 
would certainly be glad — 

Bolz — Does she still remember me ? 

Korb — Of course. She was asking after you this very 
day. 

Bolz — What about, old fellow ? 

'She asked me if it was true, as people say, that 
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you’ve got gay, run into debt, chase petticoats, and are up to 
all kinds of deviltry. 

Boh — O Lord ! Did you stand up for me ? 

Korh — Of course I I told her all that goes without saying, 
in your case. 

Boh — Curse it ! — So that’s the idea she has of me. — Look 
here, Korb, — Miss Adelheid has a good many suitors? 

Korb — The sands of the sea are nothing in comparison. 

Boh [irritably'] — She can’t pick but one, when it comes to 
that. 

Korb [slyly] — Just so I But who? that’s the question. 

Boh — Whom do you think? 

Korb — Well, that’s hard to say. Tliere’s this Von Senden, 
wlio is living in the city now. If any one has a prospect, it’s 
likely to be he. lie’s as busy around us as a weasel. Just 
now, as I was coming out, ho sends us in a whole dozen tickets 
for tlie big club reception. It must bo a club where people of 
rank go arm in arm with the citizens. 

Boh — Yes, it is a political society that Senden is director 
of. It’s casting a big net for voters. And the Colonel and the 
ladies will go ? 

Korb — So 1 hear ; I got a ticket too. 

Boh [aside] — lias it come to this? Poor Oldendorf I — 
And Adelheid at Vt)u Senden’s club reception ! 

Korb [aside] — How in tl)e world am I to get at the inward- 
ness of his love affairs? [Aloud.] Oil, say, Mr. Konrad, one 
thing moi’e. Perhaps you have some very good friend in the 
establishment here that you could recommend me to ? 

Boh — What for, old fellow ? 

Korb — Merely — 1 am a .stranger in the place, and often 
have commissions and errands where I am all at sea ; and so I 
might have somebody here I could get information from if you 
didn't happen to bo in, or could leave things for you with. 

Boh — You’ll find me in pretty much all day. [At the, 
door.] Bellmaus ! [Bkllmaus comes ?'«.] Take a good look 
at this gentleman: lie is a fine old friend of mine, from my 
native village. Any time he doesn’t find me in, you act for me. 
— This gentleman’s name is Bellmaus, and he is a square man. 

Korb — Happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Bellmaus. 

Bellmaus — Same with me, Mr. — You haven’t told me 
the name yet. 

Boh — Korb [basket]. From tlie great family of Market- 
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basket : he has had to carry a great deal in his day, and he has 
often carried me on his back too. 

Belhnaus — Same with me, Mr. Korb. \^They shake hands. 

Korb — W ell, that’s settled ; and now 1 must be off, as 
Miss lluneck is waiting. 

Bolz — Good-bye for a short time. 

Korb, exit Bkllmaus by door at right. 

Bolz \_alone'\ — So this Seiideu is courting her. Oh, that’s 
bitter. 

Enter hastily Heknino, in dressing-gown, a printed sheet in his 
hand, followed by Muller. 

Henning — Beg your pardon, Mr. Bolz! Is it jKo/ulitor or 
^uwditor? The new proof-reader lias changed it to /Tuwditor. 

Bolz [thoughtfully'^ — My I'espcctcd Mr. lleuiiing, tlic Union 
prints it ^onditor. 

Henning — 1 just said so. [To Muller.] It’s got to be 
changed back : hurry up, the press is waiting. [Exit Mi'i.LER 
in a hurry. I happened to light on tlie leader. It’s yours, 
of course. It’s very good, but too sharp, my dear Mr. Bolz ; 
popper and mustard : that will give offense, it will make ba<l 
blood. 

Bolz [abstracted, angrily'] — I’ve always had an aversion 
for that man. 

Henning [hurf] — How? What? Mr. Bolz? You have 
an aversion for me? 

Bolz [starting'] — Eh? for whom? — No, my dear Mr. Hen- 
ning, you arc a tiiio man, and you'd be the best of newspaper 
owners if you weren’t a frightened rabbit so often. [Embraces 
him.] Give my respects to Mr.s. Henning, and let me be 
alone : I am thinking up the next article. 

Henning [while being pushed out] — Only write gently and 
charitably, my dear Mr. Bolz. 

Bolz [alone, walking about again] — Senden turns out of the 
ro'ad for me all he can ; he takes things from me- that would set 
any other man’s back up. If he should guess it — 

Muller [bolting fn] — A strange lady wishes to pay her 
respects. 

Bolz [hurriedly] — A lady ? for me ? 

Muller — For the editor. [Hands a card.] 

Bolz [reads] — Leontine Pavoni-Gesslcr, n<je Melloni, from 
Paris. — She must be an artist. Is she pretty ? 
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Muller — Hra ! So-so. 

Bolz — Then give her our regrets that we couldn’t have the 
pleasure, as the office has a big washing to-day. 

Muller — What ? 

Bolz \roughly~\ — Washing, children’s washing; we shall be 
ujj to our elbows in soap-suds. 

Muller \laughin()~\ — And shall I tell her that? 

Bolz {impatientlg~\ — You are a putty-head. At the door. 
Heilmans ! [Hkllmai s comes in.'] Stay liere and receive this 
call, [^(xives him the card.] 

Bellmaus — Ah, that’s the new dancer that was expected 
here. \^Inspecling his coat.] Hut T haven’t made any toilet. 

Bolz — She’ll have made all the more of one. [ To MuLLER.] 
Show the lady in! [^Exit Muller. 

Bellmaus — Hut 1 really can’t — 

Bolz [^fretfully] — Confound it, don’t be bashful! \_Goes to 
the table.) locks papers in the drawer, seizes his hat. 

Enter !\Iadamk Pa von i. 

Madame Pavoni — Have 1 the honor to see before me the 
editor of the Union ? 

Bellmaus — ('ertainly — lliat is — won’t you have 

the goodness to bo seated? \^J)raws up chairs.] 

— Adellicid is sharp-siglited and clever: how is it pos- 
sible she doesn’t see through the fellow ? 

Madame Pavoni — Mr. Editor, the abb; articles on art which 
adorn your paper — have prompted me — 

Bellmans — Oh. pray ! 

Bolz [resolutely] — I must get admitted to this club recep- 
tion ! 

[Exit, bowing to the lady. Bbllmaus and Madame Pavoni 
sit facing each other. 


ACT IT. 

Scene I. 

Scene : Same dratving-room as at beginning . In foreground at 
right, Ida and Adelheid ; ne.rt to Adelheid the Colonel, 
all seated. Before them a table ivith coffee service. 

Colonel [fn conversation with Adelheid, laughing] — A capi- 
tal story and amusingly told. I am heartily glad you are with 
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IIS, my dear Adelheid, for now there’ll bo something else talked 
about at our table besides these miserable politics ! — ilm ! 
The Professor isn’t coming to-day. He never failed l)efore, 
though, at the coffee liour. 

\_Pause; Adklueid and Ida look at each other, Ida sighs. 

Adelheid — Perhaps ho has work on baud. 

Ida — Or else he is angry with us because 1 am going to the 
reception to-night. 

Colonel \^peeuishly'\ — Nonsense! You are not his wife, nor 
even engaged to him. You live at homo with your father, and 
belong in my circle. — Hm ! I notice lie is out witli me for 
speaking my mind awhile ago. I believe 1 was a little out of 
temper. 

Adelheid \_nodding her head'\ — Yes, I umhirstand so, a little. 

Ida — lie is concerned about your frame of mind, father 
•dear. 

Colanel — Well, 1 have reason enough to be out of temper; 
don’t bring it up to me. And that he still lets himself be tan- 
gled in this campaign is unpardonable. \^WalkH to and fro.^ 
Send for him again, though, Ida. [Ida rings. 

.Enter IvAiu.. 

Ida — Compliments to the Professor, and we are waiting the 
•coffee for him. \^Exit Kaul. 

Colonel — Now that word “waiting” wasn’t necessary. 
We’ve drunk ours already. 

Adelheid — JNIy little Ida hasn’t. 

Ida — Hush ! 

Adelheid — Put why in the world did he consent to run? 
He has enough to do without that. 

Colonel — Just ambitiou, my dear girl. 'Fhc devil of ambi- 
tion gels into these young men; it drives them as the steam 
does the locomotive. 

Ida — No, father, he hasn’t thought of himself in this. 

Colonel — It doesn’t stand out nakedly as: “I will make a 
career,” or, “I will become a distinguished man.’’ It’s done 
slicker than that. Good friends come and say: “It is your 
duty to the good cause to — ” “It is a crime against your 
fatherland if you don’t — ” “It is a sacrifice for you, but we 
demand it.” And then vanity will throw a. tine cloak over it, 
and the candidate springs forward, of course from pure patriot- 
ism. You can’t teach an old soldier much about the world* 
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We* my dear Adelheid, sit quietly, and laugh over these weak- 
nesses. 

Adelheid — And make allowances for them, if our hearts are 
as indulgent as yours. 

Colonel — Yes, experience teaches wisdom. 

^nter Karl. 

Karl — Mr. Von Senden and tivo other gentlemen. 

Colonel — What do they want? Very delightful I [Exit 
Karl.] Let me bring them in here, children. Senden never 
stays long : he is a restless spirit. [The ladie» rt«e. 

Ida — Our hour is. broken up again. 

Adelheid — Never mind: we have so much more time for 
our toilet. [Adelheid and Ida go out left. 

Enter Senden, Blumenbero, and a third gentleman. 

Senden — (k)lonel, we come by order of the Election Com- 
mittee to notify you that the Committee has unanimously de- 
cided to nonunate you, Colonel, as our pai'ty’s candidate. 

Colonel — Me? 

Senden — The committee beg you to ratify this resolution, 
so that the formal announcement can be made to-night at the 
reception to electors. 

Colonel — Are you in earnest, my dear Senden? How did 
the committee hapiien to think of it? 

Senden — Colonel, the pre.sident, who, according to previous 
arrangement, was to stand for the city, thinks he can do more 
good by running in one of the provincial districts; and outside 
of him there is no one in the city .so generally known and so 
popular with the citizens as you. If you comply with our 
request, the party is sure to win ; if you decline, there is the 
greatest probability that our opponents will have things their 
own way. You will agree with us that such a result must be 
avoided at all hazards. 

Colonel — I see all that, but for personal reasons it is quite 
impossible for me to serve our friends in this affair. 

Senden [fo the others'^ — Let me call the Colonel’s attention 
to something that may incline him to our wishes. 

[Blumenbeuo and the rest go out into the garden., where they 
are occasionally visible. 

Colonel — But, Senden, how could you put me in this em- 
barrassing position? You know Oldendorf has frequented my 
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house for years, and that it must be very unpleasant for me to 
publicly oppose him. 

Senden — Then if the Professor really has such an attach- 
ment for you and your household, he has the best of opportu- 
nities for showing it now. It is a matter of course that he will 
withdraw at once. 

Colonel — I am not so sure of that : he is very stubborn in 
some things. 

Senden — If he doesn’t withdraw, such egotism can hardly 
be called obstinacy. And in that case, you are scarcely under 
obligation to him ; an obligation. Colonel, which would injure 
the whole country. Besides, he has no chance of being elected, 
for you’ll beat him, not by a large majority, but by a sure 
one. 

Colonel — Are we so sure of that majority ? 

Senden — I believe I can answer for it. Blumenberg and 
the other gentlemen have made a very close canvass. 

Colonel — It would serve the Professor quite right if he had 
to retire in my favor. — But no — no, it can’t be, though, my 
friend. 

Senden — We know. Colonel, what a sacrifice we are asking, 
and that nothing could indemnify you for it but the conscious- 
ness of having done the fatherland a great service. 

Colonel — To be sure. 

Senden — It would be perceived at the capital, too, and I 
am convinced that your entrance into the Chambers would 
cause great rejoicing in still other circles than that of your 
numerous friends and admirers. 

Colonel — I should meet a great many old friends and com- 
rades there. [Aside.'\ I should be presented at court. 

Senden — The Minister of War was lately inquiring after 
you very warmly. He must be a war comrade of yours, too. 

Colonel — Yes indeed. When we were youngsters we be- 
longed to the same company, and many a crazy lark we’ve had 
together. I should like to see how he draws his lionest face 
into a solemn scowl in the Chambers ; in the regiment he was 
a wild devil, but a brave lad. 

Senden — And he won’t be the only one to receive you with 
open arms. 

Colonel — I should have to think the matter over, anyhow. 

Senden — Don’t be angry. Colonel, if 1 urge you to decide 
as we wish; To-night we must acquaint the invited citizens 
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with their representative : it is the last minute, if everything 
isn’t to be lost. 

Colonel [uncertainly'] — You put me in a fcorner, 

[Sesdkn from the garden door beckoni the others nearer ^ 

Blumenherg — VVe venture to be pressing with you becauB© 
we know that so good a soldier as you, Colonel, comes to a 
decision qui(5kly. 

Colonel [after an inward struggle] — Well, so be it, gentle* 
men, 1 accept. Tell the committee I know how to appreaiate 
their confidence. This evening we will discuss the details. 

Blumenherg — We thank you, Colonel: the whole city will 
rejoice to learn of your decision. 

Colonel — Till to-night, then! [The visitors go out; the 
Colonel alone, reflecting.] T ought iiot to have accepted so 
quickly. — Hut I must oblige the Minister of War. — What will 
the girls say to it; and Cldendorf ? [Enter Oloendobf.} 
There he is himself I [Clean's his throat.] He'll be surprised; 
I cannot help it, he must withdraw. — Good day, Professor, you 
are just in time. 

Oldendorf [hurriedly] — Colonel, the report in the city is 
that Voii Senden’s party has nominated yovi : I ask you myself 
for the assurance that you would not accept such a candidacy. 

Colonel — If the jirojiosition were ma<le me, why shouldn’t 
I accept it as well as you ? Yes, rather than you, for the 
motives that might influence me arc at all events more valid 
than your grounds. 

Oldendorf — Then there was something in the rumor ? 

Colonel — To come right out, it is the truth. I have ac- 
cepted ; in me you see your opjKmcnt. 

Oldendorf — 'fhis is the worst thing yet that has clouded 
mir relations. Colonel, couldn’t the remembrance of a friend- 
ship that for years was warm and untroubled keep you out of 
this ugly fight ? 

Colonel — I could do no otherwise, Oldendorf, believe me. 
It rests with you now to remember our ohl friendship. You 
are the younger man, to say nothing of other relations : it is 
for you to withdraw now'. 

Oldendorf [more eagerly] — Colonel, I have known you for 
years ; 1 know how keenly and warmly you feel, and how 
little your fiery nature is suited to bear the petty daily annoy- 
ances of politics, and the irritating blows of debate-. Oh, ray 
esteemed friend, heed my entreaties and retract your consent. 
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Colonel — Let me take care of that myself : I am a chip of a 
hard old block. Think of yourself, niy dear Oldendorf. You 
are young, you have a reputation as a scholar, your learning 
assures you of every kind of success. Why will you bring on 
yourself in another field, instead of honor and recognition, 
nothing but hate, derision, and neglect ? For with your views 
you won’t escape that. Bear it in mind. Be sensible and draw 
out. 

Oldendorf — Colonel, if I could follow m?/ wislu^s, I would 
do it on the spot; but I am bound to my friemls in this contest, 
and I have no right to withdraw now. 

Colonel \je.aijerljf'\ — And 1 can't withdraw either, without 
injuring the good cause-. So we arc .as far apart as when we 
began. Pig-headed fellow I [Both tvalk np and 

down on different sides of the «/«//<;.] But you hav(! no j)rosp(!ets 
at all of being elected, Oldendorf; it is a sure thing that my 
friends have got the majority of tlie votes. You are starting 
out to be publicly turned down. [Good-nntnredli/.'] 1 
wouldn’t Wiint you to bo beaten by me before the wliole jieople : 
that would make gossip and scandal. 'I'liink it over ; there’s 
no use at all of your sending a cliullcuge to this duel. 

Oldendorf — Even if everything were as certain as you 
•assume. Colonel, I should still have to stick to my decision. 
But so far as I can judge of the general feeling, the result is by 
no means so certain. And bear in mind. Colonel, that if you 
should happen to get the worst of it — 

Colonel [anijrily'^ — I tell you, it won't happen. 

Oldendorf — But if it should turn out so? Mow ugly it 
would be for both of us ! What feelings would you have toward 
me then? A defeat might perhaps he wel(^ome to me, but to 
you it would be a deeji mortification. And, fk)lonel, J am 
afraid of that possibility. 

Colonel — The very reason you should draw out. 

Oldendorf — I cannot now, but you still can. 

Colonel [hotlij~\ — Dainuation, sir ! I hav(> said yes, and I 
iim not the man to put a no on top of it. [Both walk back and 
forth.'\ So that ends it, I sup]mse. Professor. My wishes go 
for nothing with you; I might have known it. Each of us 
goes his own road. W(! have become jmblic opponents, we 
will be honorable .adversaries. 

Oldendorf [grasping the Coloxbt.’s hand'\ — Colonel, I hold 
tins day a*very unfortunate one, for I see sorrow follow it. 

VOL. XXVIII. — 19 
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Under all circumstances, be assured that my love and attach* 
ment for you is not to be shaken by anything. 

Colonel — At last our position is like that before a battle. 
You want to let yourself be beaten by an old soldier. You 
will have your wish. 

Oldendorf — I ask leave to tell Miss Ida of our conversation. 

Colonel [rather uneasilyl — Better not do that now, Profes- 
sor, there’ll be occasion soon enough. The ladies are making 
their toilet at present ; I’ll tell them the news myself. 

Oldendorf — Good-bye, Colonel, and think of me without 
resentment. 

Colonel — I’ll do the best I can. Professor. [Exit Olden- 
dorf.] He won’t give in. How much ambition that scholar 
has I 

Enter Ida and Adelhrid. 


Ida — Was not that Oldendorf ’s voice ? 

Colonel — Yes, my child. 

Adelheid — And has he gone again? Has anything hap- 
pened? 

Colonel — Yes indeed, child. Very shortly, not Oldendorf, 
but I, will be representative of the city. 


Adelheid 

Ida 





You, Colonel ? 
You, father? 


Ida — Has Oldendorf withdrawn ? 


Adelheid — Is the election over? 

Colonel — Neither one. Oldendorf has proved his much- 
vaunted attachment for us by not withdrawing, and election 
day isn’t past yet. But from all I hear, there is no doubt Old- 
endorf is defeated. 

Ida — And you, father, have become his opponent before all 
the world ? 

Adelheid — And what did Oldendorf say to that. Colonel? 

Colonel — Don’t get me hot, children! — Oldendorf was 
obstinate ; otherwise he behaved well, and it’s all right there. 
The motives that have decided mo to make this sacrifice are very 
weighty ; I will explain them to you some other time. The 
thing is settled ; I have accepted : let that satisfy you for 
now. 


Ida — But, father dear — 

Colonel — Don’t bother me, Ida. I’ve got something else to 
think of. This evening I shall make a public address : that’s 
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the regular thing in such campaigns, you know. — Never mind, 
child, weTl manage the Professor and his crowd. 

to the garden. 

[Ida and ADELHEiD/ace each other and wring their hands. 

Ida — What do you say to that? , 

Adelheid — You are the daughter : what do you say ? 

Ida — Only think ! Father ! He has hardly done explain- 
ing to us carefully what thin disguises ambition puts on in such 
political matters — 

Adelheid — Yes, he described them very clearly — all those 
cloaks and stalking-horses of vanity. 

Ida — And the very next hour ho lets the cloak be thrown 
over himself. It’s dreadful ! — And suppose father isn’t elected? 
It was wrong of Oldendorf not to yield to father’s foibles. Is 
that your love for me, Mr. Professor ? Even ho didn’t think 
of me ! 

Adelheid — I’ll tell you, we will wish them both thrown out. 
These politicians ! — It was bad enough for you when only one 
was in politics; now, when they ai'O both drinking of the be- 
fooling beverage, your cake is all dough for sure. If I should 
ever come to the point of making a man my master, I would 
hold liirn to only one condition, my old aunt’s wise rule of life, 
— smoke tobacco as much as you like, ray husband, at worst it 
only ruins the hangings, but don’t you dare ever to look at a 
newspaper, for that ruins your character. [Kokb comes to the 
door.'\ What is it, Korb? 

Korb \1iurriedly and mgsterionslg'\ — It isn’t true 1 

Adelheid [same] — What isn’t true ? 

Korb — That he is engaged, he has no fancies of the sort : 
his friend says he has only one sweetheart. 

Adelheid \eagerly'\ — Who is she ? 

Korb — His newspaper. 

Adelheid \relieved'\ — Ah-h ! [Aloud.'] So you see what a 
lot of lies people tell. All right, my dear Korb. [Exit IvouB. 

Ida — What lies ? 

Adelheid [sighing] — Oh, that we women arc cleverer than 
men : we talk just as wisely, and I’m afraid we are just as anx- 
ious to forget our wisdom at the first op 2 )ortunity. We are 
poor sinners alike I 

Ida — You ean joke : you have never known what it is to 
have a father and a dear friend hostile to each other. 

Adelheid — You think so? — But I have had a good girl 
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friend who had foolishly set her heart on a handsome^ high- 
spirited young man ; she was still a child at that time, and it 
was a very touching situation. Knightly homage on his part, 
and tender sighs on hers. Then the young heroine had the 
misfortune to grow jealous, and she forgot poesy and propriety 
.so far as to give lier heart’s chosen knight a slap in the face. 
It was only a very little slap, but it proved fateful. The young 
lady’s father saw it, and demanded an explanation. Then the 
young knight did what a I'eal hero must do : he took the whole 
blame on Inmself, and told the horrified father he had asked the 
lady for a kiss — i)Oor fellow I lie was never so presuming ! — 
and got a blow for answer. The father was a strict man, and 
abused the youngster. The hero was banished from his family 
and his home, and the heroine sat'alone in her castle chamber 
and Avept for her lost one. 

Ida — She ought to have told her father the truth. 

Adelhcid — Oh, she did, but her confession made bad worse. 
Since that time many y<‘ars have gone by, and the knight and 
his lady are now old people and very sensible. 

Ida [^smiling'] - - And don’t they love each other more because 
they are sensiljle ? 

Adelheid — Dear child, I can’t tell you just Avhat the gentle- 
man thinks. He Avrote the young lady a A'ery beautifvd letter 
after the death of her father ; beyond that I know nothing 
more : but the lady has more faith than you, and she still hopes 
on. Yes, she hopes, and her father alloAved her 

to before his death. — You see, she is still hoping. 

Ida /ct] — And Avho is the outcast one her hopes 

are fixed on ? 

Adelhcid — Hush, dear, that’s a dark .secret. Only a few 
living men know of it: and if the birds on the Rosedale trees 
tell each other about it, they treat the story as a dim legend of 
their ance.stors ; then they sing softly and plaintively, and ruf- 
fle their feathers in aAve. — Y’ou shall learn all in due time : for 
the ]>i‘eseut, put your mind on the reception and how pretty you 
Avill look. 

Ida — Here the father and there the lover — hoAV is it to 
end ? 

Adelheid — Don’t Avorry. One is an old soldier and the 
other a young statesman : we women in all ages have twisted 
such public characters around our little fingers. \_Both go out. 
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Scene II. 

Anteroom of a pnhlie hall. The rear wall a row of columns and 
pillars^ through ivhich one looks into the lighted hall and beyond 
into a second. In front a door at left, tables and chairs at 
right; chandelier; later from time, to time, distant music. In 
the hall gentlemen and ladies standing or walking vp and down 
ingroups; Sendkn, IIlumenbeikj. 

ilenden — All goes well. Superb spirit in ibc company. 
These good citizens are charme<l with our arrangeimnits. — ■ 
That idea of the reception was a capital tliought of yours, lllu- 
menberg. 

Blmnenbcrg — Only see that the people get wanned up 
quickly. A little music does well to start with ; Vienna 
dances suit the women best. Tlum comes a speech from you, 
then some songs, and at supper the introduction of the Colonel 
and the toasts. It can't fail: the people must have Iiearts of 
stone if they don’t give their votes as thanks for such* a recep- 
tion. 

Senden — The toasts are distributed. 

Blume.nberg — But the music? Why isn’t the music 
playing? 

Senden — I am Avaiting for the Colonel’s arrival. 

Bliimcnberg — He must be received with a flourish that will 
tickle him up, you know. 

Senden — So it’s arranged. Immediately after that a march 
begins, and we start him in the procession. 

Blumenherg — First-rate I That makes his entrance impos- 
ing. But be thinking over your speech ; be popular, for we 
are among the ma.sses to-day. 

Enter Cuests, among them Henning. 

Senden [doing the honors with Blumenherg] — Very glad 
to see you here. — We knew you wouldn’t fail us. — Is this 
your good lady ? 

Quest — Yes, this is my Avife, ]Mr. Von Senden. 

Senden-^ Yon with us too, Mr. Henning? Welcome, dear 
sir ! 

Henning was invited through my friend, and was 
curious. I hope my presence will not be disagreeable to 
any one ? . 
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Senden — On the contrary, we are charmed to greet you 
here. 

{^Sxeunt Guests through middle door. Exit Senden in con- 
versation with them. 

Blumenherg — He knows how to manage the people. That’s 
the good manners of these gentlemen. He is useful; he is 
really very useful to me : he manages the others and I manage 
him. [Turning around and perceiving Schmock, who is moving 
about the door.^ What are you doing here? What are,. you 
standing around and listening for? You are no excise toll- 
man. Don’t stick in one spot close to me. Distribute your- 
self among the company. 

Schmock — Who shall I go to when I’ve no acquaintances in 
the whole crowd? You are my only ac(iuaintance. 

Blumenherg — What need is there of your telling people I 
am an acquaintance of yours? It is no honor to me to stand 
next to you. 

Schmock — If it’s no honor, it’s no disgrace either. I can go 
alone as well as you. 

Blumenherg — Have you any money so you coxild get some- 
thing to cut ? Go to the caterer and order something on my 
name. The committee will pay for it. 

Schmock — I won't go out to eat. I don’t need to spend 
anything : I’ve eaten all I want. [Flourish and march at a 
distance. Exit Blumunbkrg. Schmock, alone^ advancing 
angrily.^ 1 hate him; I’ll tell him I hate him and despise 
him from the bottom of my. heart. [Tumis toivard him as he 
goes., then turns around.'\ I can’t tell him, though, for then 
he’ll blue-pencil everything in the correspondence I do for 
his paper. I’ll see if I can put up with it. 

[Exit by middle door. 

Enter by side doors, Bolz, Kampe, Bellmaus. 

Bolz [tvalking in'\ — Here we are in the house of the Capu- 
let. [Pantomime of sheathing sword. Hide your swords 
under roses, puff out your cheeks, and look as silly and inno- 
cent as possible. Above all, don’t pick any quarrels ; and if you 
meet this Tybalt, Senden, be good enough to slip out of sight. 
[Polonaise seen going on in the rear halls.'\ Do thou, Romeo 
Bellmaus, beware of the females ; I see more tresses floating 
there and handkerchiefs fluttering there than is good for your 
peace of mind. 
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K&mpe — We wager a bottle of champagne that if any of 
us gets into trouble, you are the one. 

Boh — Possibly, but 1 promise you you’ll get your share 
of it for certain. — Now hear my plan of campaign. You, 
Kampe — Schmook.] Stop, who's — Thunder! the 

factotum of the Ooriolanus ! Our incognito liasn’t lasted 
long. 

Schmock [who before the last words has been seen looking in 
at thfi door; walking forward]^ — I wish you a pleasant evening, 
Mr. Bolz. 

Boh — I wish you the same of still pleasanter quality, Mr. 
Schmock. 

Schmock — Couldn’t I speak two words with you ? 

Boh — Two? Ask not too few, noble armor-bearer of the 
Coriolanus. Two dozen words shall you have, but no more. 

Schmock — Couldn't you give me work on your paper? 

Boh [to Kampk and BiollmausJ — Hear that ? On our 
paper? Ilni ! thou askest much, noble Roman! 

Schmock — I’ve had enough of tlic Coriolanus. — I’d do 
everything you have to do. I’d like awfully to be with square 
men, where a fellow gets his deserts and decent treatment. 

Boh — What desire you of us, slave of Rome? We take 
you from your party? No, never ! We oll'er violence to your 
political convictions? Make you a turncoat? We bear the 
blame of your coming to our party ? Never ! Our conscience 
is tender ; it rebels against your proposition. 

Schmock — Why do you trouble your.seIf about that? I 
have learned with Blumenberg to write on all sides. I have 
written Right, and again Left ; I can write in every direc- 
tion. 

Boh — I see, you have character. You can’t lack for it in 
our age. Your offer does us honor, but we cannot accept it 
now ; such an earth-quaking event as your conversion must 
be maturely considered. — Meanwhile, you shall have bestowed 
your confidence on no unfeeling barbarian. [Aside to the 
others.'] Perhaps something can be wormed out of him ! — 
Bellmaus, you have the best heart of us three : you must take 
charge of him to-day. 

Bellmaus — But how shall I begin with him? 

Boh — Take him to the refreshment room, sit down with 
him in a corner and ladle punch into every hole of his sorry 
head till his secrets spring out like wet mice. Make him gab, 
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especially about the election. Go, my infant, and be mighty 
careful you don’t lose your head and chatter yourself. 

Bellmaus — This way 1 shan’t see much of the reception. 

Bolz — That you Avill not, my son! But what is there for 
you in tlie reception ? Heat, dust, and old dance music ! We’ll 
tell you all the rest in the morning; besides, you ai*e a poet, 
and can imagine tlie wliole affair much more beautifully than it 
is in reality. So don’t fret. Your part seems a thankless one, 
but it’s the most important of all, for it requires coolness and 
slickness. Go, my mouse, and beware of excitement. 

Bellmaus — I will beware, dear Mr. Cat. — Come, Schmock. 

[Bicllmaus and Schmock go out. 

Boh — W e’d better separate too. 

Kdmpe — I am going to ob.servc the general spirit. If I 
need you, I’ll hunt you up. 

Boh -I mustn’t show myself too much. I’ll stay liere 
witliin reacli. Kami*!-:.] Alone at last! [G-oea to mid- 

dle door.'\ There’s the Colonel, surrounded by a dense crowd. 
— It’s she! — She is here, and I must lie in cover, like a 
fox in the bushes! — But she has eagle eyes — so perhaps — 
the crowd is dispersing, she is walking with Ida arm in arm 
through the hall. [^Bagerlg.'^ She is coming nearer ! 
[Angriig.^ O Ijord ! here’s Korb tearing vqi to me ! Of all 
times ! 

Korh — Mr. Konrad, I can’t believe my eyes; you here at 
this reception V 

Boh [liastilg^ — ’Sh, old boy. I’m not here for nothing. I 
can trust in you : you belong with us, you know. 

Korh — Body and soul. Among all the talk and fiddling I 
am forever shouting inside: “Tamg live the Union!" Here it 
sticks [shows a newspaper in his pocket^. 

Boh — Good enough, Korh: you can do mo a great favor. 
Bellmaus is sitting in a corner of the refreshment room with a 
stranger. He’s going to pump the stranger, but he can’t stand 
much himself, and liis tongue gets loose very easily. You’ll 
tlo the party a great favor if you’ll hurry in there and drink 
punch, so as to helj) out Bellmaus. I know from old times you 
are good for it. 

Korh [promptly\ — I’ll go. You’ve got your old scheming 
head yet, I see. llely on me ; the stranger shall go under and 
the Union shall triumph. [Bxit swiftly. Music ceases. 

Boh — Poor Schmock ! [At the door.'\ Ah, they are still 
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walking through the hall ; somebody accosts Ida, and tlioy 
stand there while Adelheid walks on. [^Buo^antly,^ Slui'a 
coming, she’s coming alone I 

Adelheid \a» she passes the door, steppint/ quickly in; Hoi^ 
hows'] — Konrad! My doai- Doctor! [Holds out her hand. 
Bolz bows low over her hand.] 1 recognized you instantly 
at a distance. Show me your true face! Yes, it hasn’t 
changed much — a scar, and rather browner, and a little 
wrinkle at the mouth — I hope that is from laughing. 

Boh — If anytliing else is nearer to me ju.st now than laugh- 
ing, it is only a passing malignity of my soul. I s(!e luysclf 
double, like a melancholy Highlander. With you my long 
happy childhood comes' bodily before my eyes ; all it brought 
of joy and sorrow I feel as vividly again as if I wore still the 
boy that once sought adventures for you in the woods and 
caught robins. — ^ And yet the beautiful form that I see before 
me is so different from the playmate, that I perceive it is only 
a lovely dream I am dreaming. — Your eyes shine as kindly 
as befoi'e, but — [bowing slightly] I hardly have the right to 
think of old dreams still. 

Adelheid — I’erhaps I have not altered as much myself as 
you think. — Aiid however much wo are both transformed, we 
have remained good friends, haven’t we, l)o(!tor? 

Bolz — Before 1 give up the smallest part (^f the right I 
have to your interest. I’ll write and print and distribute ven- 
omous articles against myself. 

Adelheid — And yet you have grown so proud that to this 
very day you haven’t looked up your friemd in the city. Why 
are yoti such a stranger to the Cohmel’s house ? 

Boh — I am not a stranger to it. On the contrary, I have 
a very respectable standing tlau-ts, which J best maintain by 
going there as little as possible. 'Fhe CJohniel, and sometimes 
Miss Ida too, arc glad to allay their indignation against ( )lden- 
dorf and the paper by seeing in me the evil-doer with horns 
and claws. So ticklish a relation has to be handled with care; 
it wouldn’t do for the devil to make himself comimm I)y show- 
ing himself every day. 

Adelheid — But 1 beg 3^11 now to give nj) this lofty position. 
I am to spend the winter in the city, and I hope for the sake of 
j'our boyhood friend yo\i will come among my friends as a 
citizen of this world. 

Boh — In any part you assign me. 
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Adelheid — Even in that of a messenger of peace between 
the Colonel and Oldendorf? 

Bolz — If peace is only to be bought by Oldendorf ’s with- 
drawal, no — but otherwise I am ready for all good deeds. 

Adelheid — And I fear peace is only to be bought for 
exactly that price. — You see, Mr. Konrad, even we have 
become opponents. 

Bolz — To do anything against your will is monstrous to 
me, big a devil as I am. So my Saint wishes and asks' that 
Oldendorf bo not made deputy ? 

Adelheid — -I Avish and ask it, my lord devil 1 

Bolz — It is hard. You have so many lords in your heaven 
you might give Miss Ida to, why must you rob a poor devil of 
his only soul, the Professor? 

Adelheid — The Professor and no other will I have, and you 
shall relinquish him to me. 

Bolz — I am in desi)air ; I would tear my hair if the locality 
were not so unfavorable. I fear your resentment, I tremble at 
the thought that this election could be displeasing to you. 

Adelheid — 'rhen try to prevent the election ! 

Bolz — That I cannot do; but as soon as it is over, it will 
be my fate to grieve over your resentment and be dejected. I 
will retire from the world as far as the still North Pole ; there 
for the rest of my days will I sadly ])lay dominoes with polar 
bears and diffuse among the seals the beginnings of journalistic 
culture. That will be easier to boar than an angry look from 
your eyes. 

Adelheid \lauyhing~\ — Yes, you Avere always so. You 
promised everything in the Avorld, and ahvays kept the bit in 
your own teeth. Hut before you journey to the North Pole, 
perhaps you will try once more to be reconciled with me here. 
[Kampe visible at the door.~\ Hush! — 1 aAvait your visit: 
goo<l-bye, my re-fovind friend. [Exit. 

Bolz — There my good angel turns her back in a huff. 
Now am I irretrievably thine, thou sorceress Politics ! 

[Exit in haste through the center. 

Enter through middle door Piepenbrink, Mrs. Piepenbrink, 

Heutha escorted by Fritz Kleinmiciiel, and the elder 

Kleinmichel. Quadrille behind the scenes. 

Piepenbrink — Thank heaven, we are out of this crush. 

Mrs. Piepenbrink — It is very hot. 
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Kleinmichel — And the music is too loud : there are too 
many trumpets in it, and trumpets are odious to me. 

Piepenbrink — Here’s a quiet place : let’s sit down here. 

Fritz — Bertha would like to stay in the hall : mayn’t I go 
back with her? 

Piepenbrink — I have no objection to you young people 
going back to the hall, but I’d rather you’d stay with us. I 
like to have all my party together. 

Piepenbrink — Stay with your parents, dear! 

Piepenbrink — Sit down! {^To his wifer\ You sit in the 
corner, and Fritz come beside me. Take Bertha between you, 
neighbors : she’ll come to your table pretty soon, you know. 
\^They sit down at the table on the rifflit ; at left corner Mrs. 

Piepenbrink, then himself Fritz, Bertha, Kbeinmichel. 

Fritz — When will that pretty soon be, godfather? You’ve 
been saying that a long while, and still you are forever post- 
poning the wedding day. 

Piepenbrink — It’s none of your business. 

Fritz — Well, I should say it was, godfather ! I am the one 
that wants to marry Bertha. 

Piepenbrink — That’s nothing: an3d>ody can want that. 
But I’m going to give her to you, youngster, and tliat tvill bo 
something, for it will be hard enough for me to let the little 
bird out of my nest. So wait. You shall have her, but wait. 

Kleinmichel — He will wait, neighbor ! 

Piepenbrink — Well, he’d better ! Hey, waiter, waiter! 

Mrs, Piepenbrink — lb>w ])oor the service is at such places ! 

Piepenbrhik — Waiter! [^Waiter com€S.~\ My name is 
Piepenbrink ! I’ve brought six bottles of my own wine with 
me. They are with the manager : I want tliem here. 

^While the waiter brings on bottles and glasses,, enter Br)nz and 

Kampe at the door ; waiter back and forth in the background, 

Bolz \jxside to Kampe] — AVhich is he? 

KUmpe — The one with his ba(?k turned, with the broad 
shoulders. 

Bolz — And what kind of business is he in? 

Kampe — Mostly clarets. 

Bolz — All right. \^Aloud,'] Waiter, a table and two 
chairs here I A bottle of claret ! 

[ Waiter brings the order to foreground at left, 

Mrs, Piepenbrink — What do they want here? 
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Piepenhrink — That’s the disagreeable thing at such, promis- 
cuous gatherings, — that you can’t be alone anywhere. 

Kleinmichel — They seem to be respectable men : I think 
I’ve seen one of them before. 

Piepenhrink \_decisively~\ — Respectable or not, they are 
annoying to us. 

Kleinmicliel — They certainly are. 

Bolz [pitting down with Kampe] — Here we can sit in peace 
over a bottle of claret, my friend. I have hardly the nerye to 
pour it out, for tlie wine in such places is almost ^ways execra- 
ble. What kind of stuff may this be? 

Piepenhrink [eT-asperated^ — 1 luh ? Listen to that ! 

ICampe — Let’s try it. \^P ours gently. There’s a P. P. on 

the seal ; that may stand for Pioponbriiik. 

Piepenhrink — T am curious, though, to hear what fault 
these pupj)ies will find with the wine. 

Mrs. Piepenhrink — He quiet, Philip: they can hear you 
over tliero. 

BqIz \j&oftly '\ — You are right, sure, the manager gets the 
wine from him ; that’s why he is here, too. 

Piepenhrink — You don’t seem to bo thirsty: you don’t 
drink. 

Boh \jthmd, tasting — Not bad ! 

Piepenhrink \^ironieaUy'\ — Indeed ! 

Boh [tastes againi^ — A good pure wine ! 

Piepenhrink [reeovering'\ — The man isn’t a bad judge. 

Boh — Hut still, it isn’t to be compared with a wine of the 
same sort I lately drank with a friend. 

Piepenhrink — Indeed ? 

Boh — Since then I know there's only one man in the city 
a cultivated wine-drinker should get his claret from. 

Kdmpe — And tliat is ? 

Piepenhrink [ironically'^ — I am curious, though. 

Boh — A certain Piepenhrink. 

Piepenhrink [pleased., nodding his head'\ — Good ! 

Kiinipe — Yes, that house is generally considered very 
respectable. 

Piepenhrink — I'hey don’t know their wine is from my 
cellar too. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Boh [turning toward hini] — Are you laughing about us, 
sir? 

Piepenhrink — Ha, ha, ha! No offense. I only, heard you 
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talking' about the wine. So Piepenbrink’s wine tastes better to 
you than this? Ha, ha, ha ! 

Boh [with mild indignation] — Sir, I must beg you to find 
iny expressions less amusing. 1 don’t know this Piepenbrink, 
but I have the pleasure of knowing his wine, and therefore 1 
repeat the assertion that Piepenbrink has better wine in his 
cellar than this is. What do you find laughable in that ? You 
don’t know Piepenbrink’s wine, and liave no right whatever to 
judge. 

Piepenbrink — I don’t know Piepenbrink's Aviue, and I don’t 
knoAV Philip Piepenbrink, and I’ve never seen his Avife, bey,. 
Lotte? And if 1 met his daugbter Bertha, I should ask, “ Wlio 
is this little blacktop?'” Great joke! Isn’t that so, Klein- 
michel ? [Laughs. ] 

Kleinmichel — V cry funny. [Laughs.] 

Boh [rising with dignity] — Sir, I am a stz’anger to you, and 
haA'e never affronted you. You have a respectable aj)pearance, 
and I find you in company Avith lovely Avomen. Therefore I 
cannot believe that you are come here to insult a stranger. As 
a gentleman, I demand an explanation of you, what you find so 
striking in my harmless Avords. If you arc an enemy of Mr. 
Piepenbrink, Avhy <Io yoti make us suffer for that? 

Piepenbrink [rising] — Don't get excited, sir ! Look here ! 
The Avine you arc drinking here is from I’iepcnbriuk’s cellar 
too, and the Philip Piepenbrink you are chami)ioning by pitch- 
ing into me, I’m the very man. Noav you understand Avhy I 
laugh. 

Boh — Ah! is that the case? You arc Mr. Piepenbriidc 
liimself? — Well, I am sincerely glad to make your acquaint- 
ance. No offense, respected sir. 

Piepenbrink — No, no offense. It’s all right. 

Boh — Since you Avere so friendly as to tell us your names, 
it is fair you should knoAV ours, too. Doctor of Philosophy 
Bolz, and my friend here Mr. KiiiAipe. 

Piepenbrink — Delighted. 

Bolz — We are not much acquainted in the comj)any, and 
Avithdrew into this side-room because one isn't at his ease 
among so many strange faces, you know. But Ave should b(s 
very sorry if our presence in any way disturbed the pleasure of 
the ladies and the conversation of such an estimable comi)any. 
Say so right out, and if we annoy you, avc’H look for another 
place. 
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Piefenbrimk — You seem like a good fellow, and you’re not 
in the least disagreeable to me, my dear Dr. Bolz — that was 
the name, 1 believe? 

Mr%. Piepenbrink — We are strangers here too, and have 
only just sat down. — Piepenbrink I \_Nudge» him gently, 

Piepenbrink — I tell you what. Doctor, as you know the 
yellow-seal brand from my cellar already, and have passed a 
very intelligent judgment on it, how would it be if you tried it 
over again here? The brand will taste better to you.- Sit 
down with us, if you have nothing else to do, and we will have 
a little chat together. 

Bolz [diffidently, as in this ichule scene, in which he, like 
Kampe, dares not appear at all obtrusive'\ — That is a very 
friendly offer, and we accept it with thanks. Have the good- 
ness, excellent sir, to make ns acquainted with your company. 

Piepenbrink — This is my wife here. 

Bolz — Do not bo offended at our intrusion, madam: we 
promise to be very nice, and as good company as it is possible 
for two bashful bachelors to be. 

Piepenbrink — Here’s my daughter. 

Bolz [to Mrs. Piepenurink] — That might be guessed 
from the I’esemblance. 

Piepenbrink — Here’s Mr. Kleinmichel, my friend, and here’s 
Fritz Kleinmichel, my daughter’s betrothed. 

Bolz — I congratulate you, gentlemen, on being in such de- 
lightful company. [To Piepenbrink.] Permit me to sit next 
the lady of the house. Kiimpe, I should think you might take 
your place next Mr. Kleinmichel. [They sit down.'] A motley 
crew. — Waiter ! [The Waiter comes to him.] Two bottles of 
this ! 

Piepenbrink — Hold on ! That wine you won’t find here. 
I’ve brought my kind with me. You must drink with me. 

Bolz — But, Mr. Piejicnbrink — 

Piepenbrink — No remonstrance. You shall drink with me. 
And when 1 tell any one he shall drink with me, sir, I don’t 
mean sip, like the women, but drink up, pour in. So you may 
govern yourself accordingly. 

Bolz — Good. 1 am pleased to. We accept your hospitality 
as thankfully as it is heartily offered. But you must permit 
me to retaliate then. Next Sunday you must all be my guests, 
won’t you ? Say yes, my kind host ! Punctually at seven 
o’clock, friendly supper. I am unmarried, consequently in a 
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respectable quiet hotel. Give your consent, dear madam. 
Your hand upon it, Mr. Piepenbrink ; you also, Mr. Klein - 
michel and Mr. Fritz. [^Extends hand to each.'] 

Piepenbrink — If my wife thinks well of it, lean put up 
with it well enough. 

Boh — Agi’eed, done. And now the first toast : — Tlie good 
spirit which has brought us together to-day, long live he I [^Ask- 
ing around.] What’s the spirit calleil ? 

Fnitz Kleinmichel — Chance. 

Boh — No, he wears a yellow cap. 

Piepenbrink — Yellow Seal is his name. 

Boh — Right. Longlive he ! Wo wish the gentleman a good 
long life, as tlie cat said-to the bird when she bit off his head. 

Kleinmichel — We let it live when we give it the linishing 
stroke. 

Boh — Well said. Hurrah! 

Piepenbrink — Hurrah I \^They clinic. To his tv if e.] We’ll 
have a good time to-day yet. 

J/r«. Piepenbrink — They are very modeist, nice people. 

Boh — You don’t know how glad I am that our fortune led 
us into such good society. To be sure, everything in there is 
fitted up very prettily — 

Piepenbrink — Everything is very becoming, it must he 
admitted. 

Boh — Very becoming! But this political company isn’t 
to my taste, after all. 

Piepenbrink — 1 see. You don’t belong to the party, so it 
doesn’t please you. 

Boh — That isn’t it ! But wlicn 1 remember that these 
people are invited here not to have them glad straight from the 
heart, but to have them shortly give their votes to this or that 
man, I grow cool. 

Piepenbrink — So the purpose isn’t good, then. Tlieie’d be 
something to say on that : hey, friend? 

Kleinmichel — I hope there’s no obligation involved. 

Boh — Perhaps not, after all. I liave no vote to dispose 
of, so give me a company where one tliinks of nothing but 
enjoying himself with his neighbor and being attentive to the 
queens of the company, to lovely women ! Clink glasses, 
gentlemen, to the health of the ladies, the two who adorn our 
circle. [All clink. 

Piepenbrink — ■ Here’s to you, Lotte ; long life I 
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Boh — Miss Piepenbrink, permit a stranger to drink to. the 
happiness of your future. * 

Pkpenhrinh — What’s going on in there, anyhow? 

Fritz KUinmichel — I hear there are to be speeches at table, 
and the candidate, Colonel Berg, is to be introduced. 

Fwpenhrink — A very respectable gentleman! 

Kleinmichel — Yes, it’s a good choice the members of the 
committee have fixed on. 

Adklhkid in the. hackfiroiind^ then enters indifferently > 

Adelheid — He sitting here ? Wliat kind of a company is it? 

Kdmpe — They say Professor Oldendoi’f lias a fine prospect 
of being elected. A great many must be going to vote for him. 

Piepenbrink — 1 have nothing to say against him, but he 
is too young for my taste. 

Filter Si:ndhx ; later BiiiTMEXnKiui and Guests. 

Semlen [in the haehfround'\ — Von here. Miss Runeck? 

Adelheid — 1 am amusing myself observing these funny 
people. They eat as if the rest of the people were not in 
existence. 

Senden — What’s this? There sits the Union itself, and 
with one of tlie most important persons at the I’ecejition I 

[Music ceases. 

Boh [who has meanwhile been conversiiif/ irith MiiS. PlEPEN.- 
BRiNK, but has listened attentively ; — to Mhs. Piepenbrink] — 
Ah, you see the gentlemen couldn’t keep from talking politics. 
Weren’t you mentioning Professor Oldendorf? 

Piepenbrink — Yes, my jolly doctor — incidentally. 

Boh — If you do speak of that man, 1 earnestly beg you to 
speak good of him, for he is the h(!st and noblest man I know. 

IHepenbrink — .'\h, you know him? 

Kleinmichel — You are one of his friends, then? 

Bolz — More than that. If the Professor said to me to-day, 
“ Bolz, it would be a good thing for me if you jumped into the 
water,” I should have to leap in, unpleasant as it would be to 
me just now to drown in water. 

Piepenbrink — Oho, that is strong. 

Bolz — 1 have no right, in this company, to join in talking ■ 
over the candidates. But if I had a representative to choose, 
it couldn’t but be him first of all. 

Piepenbrink — You are greatly taken Avith the man. 

Bolz — llis political views don’t concern me here. But 
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wliat do I require in a deputy ? That he shall be a man ; that 
he shall haver a warm heart and a sound judgment, and that he 
shall know without hesitating or asking any questions what is 
right and honest ; and in addition that he shall have the 
strength to do what he perceives to bo right, without delay and 
without hesitation. 

Piepenhrink — Bravo ! 

Kleinmichel — But the Colonel is said to bo such a man 
too. ■ 

Bolz — Possibly he is, I don’t know ; but aboiit ( )ldendorf 
I do know. 1 have seen l iglit into his lieart when a disagreeable 
thing happened to me. I was once just on the point of being 
burned to a cinder when ho had the presence t)f mind to prevent 
it. I owe it to him that 1 am sitting here ; he saved my 
life. 

Senden — lie is lying outrageously ! \^titnrting forward.^ 

AdelJteid [Iiolding him hack]^ — Hush ! 1 believe there’s some 

truth in the story. 

Piepenhrink — Well, it was very fine that he saved your life; 
still, that sort of thing often happens. 

Mrs. Piepenhrink — But tell about it. Doctor! 

Bolz — The little event is like a hundi-ed others, and it 
wouldn’t be at all interesting to me if I had not exj)erienccd it 
myself. Imagine an old house ; 1 am a student, and live in 
it up three flights. In the house opposite me lives a young 
scholar; we don’t know each other. In the middle of the 
night 1 am wakened by a confused alarm and a curious crack- 
ling under me. If that were mice, they must be executing a 
torch dance, for my room was brightly illuminated. I spring 
to the window ; the bright flame is leaping up to mo from the 
story below, my window panes jump out around niy heail, and 
a nasty thick smoke pours in upon me. As under these cir- 
cumstances it would be disagreeable to get out by the window, 
I run to the door and open it. Exam the stairs cannot renounce 
the vulgar peculiarity of old xvood, they are burning in bright 
flames. Three flights high and no way out : I gave myself up 
for lost ! — Half senseless, 1 rusherl back to the window, I heard 
some one calling on the street : “ A man, a man ! the ladder 
here ! ” — A ladder was put in place, it began in an instant to 
smoke and burn like tinder ; it was snatched away. Then the 
streams of water from all the hose-pipes shot into the flames 
beneath me I distinctly heard each separate jet strike against 
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the glowing wall. A fresh ladder was raised ; it was amidst 
a deatlilike silence, and you may imagine that even I had no- 
desire to make a display in my fiery oven. Down below, the 
people were crying, “No use,” when a powerful voice sounded 
througli all, “Up with the ladder,” — and see, I knew on 
the spot that this was my rescuer’s voice. “ Quick,” called the 
people below. Then a new cloud of smoke rushed into the 
room : I had swallowed enough of the thick smoke, and lay 
down by the window on the floor. 

Mr». Piepenbrink — Poor Doctor ! 

Piepenbrink [eagerly^ — Go on ! [Sendbn starts forward. 

Adelhe/id [Iwlding him back^ — Please let him finish ; the 
story is true ! 

Bolz — Then a man’s hand seizes me by the back of the 
neck, a rope is slung \inder my arms, and a strong hand raises 
me from the floor. A moment more and I was on the ladder ; 
half dragged, half carried, with a burning shirt and uncon- 
scious, 1 reached tlie stone pavements. — I awoke in the room 
of the young scholar. I brought nothing but a few slight 
burns into the new dwelling : all my belongings were burned 
up. 'Fhe strange man nursed me and cared for me, as one 
brother for another. — And when I could get about again, I 
learned that this scholar avIio hixd taken me in was the self- 
same man who had paid me a visit that night on the ladder. — 
You see the man's heart is in the right spot, and that is why I 
want him to be made deputy now, and that is why 1 could do 
for him what I would not do for myself: I could solicit, in- 
trigue, and bamboozle honest people for him. That man is 
Professor Oldendorf. 

Piepenbrink — He is cert.ainly a man to be thoroughly hon- 
ored. [Standing.'] f^ong life to him. 

[All stand and clink glasses. 

Bolz [hotving genially to all.; says to Mrs. Piepenbrink] — 
I see a warm sympathy glowing in your eyes, noble lady, and I 
thank you for it ! — Mr. Piepenbrink, I ask permission to shake 
your hand. You are an e.vcellent man. [Pats Mm on the hack 
and embraces him.] Give me your hand, Mr. Kleinmichel ! 
[Embraces him.] You also, Mr. PYitz Kleinmichel! May no 
child of yours ever be in the fire, but if it is there, may there 
always be a brave man at hand to snatch it out ; come nearer, 1 
must embrace you too. 

Mrs. Piepenbrink [with emotion] — Piepenbrink, we have 
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roast veal to-morrow. What do you think ? [Sj?eai;s softly 
with him,'] 

Adelheid — He is growing very presumptuous. 

Senden — He is unbearable. I see you are as indignant as 
I am. He is capturing our people ; it is not to be borne any 
longer. 

Bolz [who has gone around the table, turning back and stand- 
ing before Mrs. Ptepenbrink] — It is really wrong to stand 
quiet here. Mr. Piepenbrink, as head of the family, I ask, 
I beg permission — the hand or the month? 

Adelheid [anxiously at right front] — He’s actually going to 
kiss her ! 

Piepenbrink — Go ahead, old fellow, brace up! 

Mrs. Piepenbrink — Piepenbrink, 1 don’t know what’s come 
over you I 

Adelheid [at the moment when Bolz is about to kiss Mrs. 
Piepenbrink, them as if accidentally, diagonally across 

the stage, a?id holds her bon/piet between Bolz and Mrs. Pjei’EN- 
BRINK; softly and (pdekly to Bolz] — Yon are going too far. 
You are observed. [From the left to the background, and exit. 

Bolz. — A fairy intervenes! 

Senden [who has been previously occupied in speaking with 
several other guests, among them Blumenbero, at the same mo- 
meM comes noisily fortvard, and says to the company at the table] 
— He is very presumptuous : lie's an intruder here. 

Piepenbrink [flinging out his hand and rising] — Oho ! 
Well, I must say ! If I kiss my wife or let her be kissed, 
that’s nobody’s business. Nobody’s ! No man and no woman 
and no fairy has the right to jiut a hand before her mouth. 

Bolz — Quite right ! Capital ! Hear ! 1 lear ! 

Senden — Honored Mr. Piepenbrink! Nothing against 
you : the society is very glad to see you in this place. But wo 
would remark to Mr. Bolz that his presence here causes a sen- 
sation. He has such decidedly different political jirinc.ijdes 
that we can only regard his appearance at this rei-eption as an 
unbecoming intrusion. 

Bolz — You say I have other political principles? In soci- 
ety I know no other political principle than that of drinking 
■with worthy people, and not drinking with those I do not con- 
sider worthy. With you, sir, I have not drunk. 

Piepenbrink [striking upon the table] — That was a good 
shot. 
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Senden [hotly^ — You have intruded yourself here I 

Boh [indiijnantly'] — Intruded ? 

Piepenbrink — Intruded ? Old boy, you have an admission 
ticket, haven’t you ? 

Boh [with candof\ — Here is my ticket. Not to you wiM I 
show it, but to this honorable gentleman you wish to bring me 
into discord with by your assault. — Kiimpe, give Mr. Piepen- 
brink your ticket ! He is the man to judge of all the tickets 
in the world. 

Piepenbrink — These are tickets just as good as mine. You 
have handed them out everywhere, you know, like sour grape- 
juice. llo, ho ! I see well enough how the thing stands. I 
don’t belong to your concern either, but yon want to have me ; sn 
you’ve run around to my house two or throe times because you' 
thouglit you'd capture me. Jjecause I’m an elector’, you toke 
an interest in me ; but this gcmtlcman isn’t an elector, so you 
don’t take any interest in him. We know all about such 
dodges ! 

Se-nden — But, Mr. Piepenbrink — 

Piepenbrink [interrnptiny him more scverely'\ — Is it right 
to insult a peaceable guest on that account? Is it right to 
stop up my wife’s month? It’s an injustice to this man, and 
now he shall stay here ! and he shall stay here side of me. 
And whoever undertakes to attack him will have me to reckon 
with ! 

Boh — Your hand, my brave sir I You are a true comrade. 
So hand in hand with thee ^ will 1 defy Cai)ulet and his whole tribe. 

Piepenbrink — With thee! Thou’rt right, old boy. Come 
here, let them rave till they burst. Here’s to 'I'liee and Thou I 
ILe., fast friendship. They proceed to “ drink brotherhood,,'' by 

interloekiny riyht arms, and drinkiny to the new relation from 

glasses in their right hands. 

Boh — Hurrah for Piepenbrink ! 

Piepenbrink — Ha, old fellow ! and let me tell thee some- 
thing. ^ Since we are so congenial, I say let these people do as 
they please, and you all come home witli me ; there I’ll brew a 
bowl and we’ll be merry as starlings together. I’ll escort thee ; 
you others get along. 

Senden and Guests — But listen, at least, esteemed Mr, 
Piepenbrink ! 

Piepenbrink — I won’t listen to anything ; it’s all settled ! 

1 The thee implies close intimacy. ‘ 
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Enter Bbllmaus and Mill other Guests. 

Bellmam [hurrying through the crowd'\ — Here I am ! 

Bolz — My nephew ! Kind madam, I place him under 
your protection ! Nephew, you escort Madam Piepenbrink. 
(]Mks. Piepenhuink seizes PEiiLMAi’S vigorously under the arniy 
and holds him tight. Polka behind the seejies.'] Good-bye, gen- 
tlemen ; you can't spoil our good humor. There’s tlie music 
striking up. We will march away in procession, and once more 
I cry in conclusion. Hurrah for Piepenbrink ! 

Departing Group — Hurrah for Pi('])enl)rink ! [March off 
in triumph: Fuitz Kleinaikmiki. with his affianced , Kaaipe 
with Kleinmichee, Mus. Piei’Enurink with finally 

Bolz with Piepenbrink.] 

Colonel [appears'] — What’s going on here ? 

Benden — An infamous scandal! The Union has carried 
off our two most influential electors ! 

ACT III. 

Scene I. 

Scene : same dratoing-room as at beginning. The Colonel in 
the foreground, walking back and forth with heavy tread. In 
the background Adeliieid and Ida arm in arm. The latter 
in lively agitation. Short pause ; then — 

Senden [hurriedly calling in at the middle door] — It’s going 
well I 37 votes against 29. 

Colonel — Who has the 37 ? 

Senden — Y ou, of course, Colonel ! 

Colonel^Oi course! [Ejdt Senden.] Election day is 
intolerable ! In no other utfair of my life have I had tin's 
feeling of anxiety ! It is a contemptible cannon-fever that 
would .disgrace any corporal ! And it’s a long time since I 
was a corpoi’al. [Stamping on the floor.] Damn it ! [Goes to 
the background.] 

Ida [walking into the foreground with Adelheid] — This 
uncertainty is dreadful. But I know one tiling certain : I 
shall be unfortunate Avhichever way this election turns out. 
[Leans on Adelheid.] 

Adelheid — Courage ! courage, my little girl ! all may be 
well yet. Hide your anxiety from your father : he is already 
in a mood that I don’t like. 
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Blumbnberg appears hurriedly at the door ; the Colonbl meets 

him. 

Colonel — Well, sir, how does it stand ? 

Blumenherg — 41 votes for you. Colonel, 34 for the other 
side, three votes scattering. The votes only come in one by one 
now, but the difference in your favor remains pretty much the 
same. Eight more votes for you. Colonel, and the day is won. 
There is the highest probability now that we shall win. I 
must hurry back, it’s nearly decided. Regards to the ladies. 

\Exit. 

Colonel — Ida! [Ida hurries to him.'\ Are you my nice 
daughter? 

Ida — - Dear father ! 

Colonel — 1 know what worries you, my child. You have 
the worst of it. Console yourself, Ida: if, as seems likely, the 
young literary man must leave the field to the old soldier, we’ll 
talk further. Oldendorf has not deserved it of me ; there is a 
great «leal in him that vexes me. But you are my only child: 
I’ll think only of 'that. The main point now is to break the 
boy’s obstinacy. [Releases Ida ; again walks up and doivn.'\ 

Adelheid [in the foregrouyxd^ aside~\ — 'I'lie barometer has 
risen, the sun of good-will breaks through the clouds. If it 
were only all over! such excitement is contagious. [To Ida.] 
You see it isn’t neccs.sary yet for you to go into a convent. 

Ida — But if Oldendorf fails, how will he bear it? 

Adelheid [shrugging her shotdders^ — He loses a seat in a 
disagreeable company, and wins an amusing little wife instead. 
I should think he might be content. In either ease he’ll have 
a chance to make his speeches : what odds whether he makes 
them in one chamber or the other ! I believe you will listen to 
him more attentively than any Representative. 

Ida [diffi.ttenily'] — But, Adelheid, suppose it was better for 
the country that Oldendorf should be elected? 

Adelheid — Yes, my dear, but the country isn’t past help 
even so. Our state and the other countries of Europe will 
have to see how they can get on without the Professor ; charity 
begins at home : you want to marry him, you come first I 
[Enter Kaul.] What is it, Karl? 

Karl [to Colonel] — Mr. Von Senden sends his compli- 
ments and the word “ 47 to 42 ” : the election commissioner 
has already congratulated him. 
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Colonel — Congratulated ? Get my uniform out, ask for tlie 
key to the wine cellar, and got ready ; we may have callers this 
evening. 

Karl — At your service, sir. [JSlw'L 

Colonel {aside, in the foreground"] — How is it now, young 
Mr. Professor ? My style doesn’t please you 1 That may be, 
— I admit you are a better journalist ; but here where it means 
business, you can’t hold your pasition at all ! {Pause.] Per- 
haps it will be necessary for mo to say a few words this evening. 
With my regiment I have the reputation of always knowing how 
to speak to the point, but at those maiueuvres in civil dress I 
feel ticklish. Let me think ! It will bo the projier tiling to 
mention Oldendorf in my speech too, of course with respect 
and recognition. Yes indeed, I must do that. lie is an hon- 
orable man of excellent heart, and a scholar of good judgment. 
And he can be very charming if j'ou leave his political theories 
out of sight. We have spent happy evenings together. And 
when we used to sit around my big tea-kettle together, and the 
honest fellow began to tell his stories, Ida’s eyes would be fixed 
upon his face and sparkle with delight — and I sui>pose my old 
eyes too. Those were grand evenings ! Why are they no 
more ? Bah ! they’ll come again, lie’ll bear his defeat calmly, 
as his way is — a good comforting way ! No sensitiveness in 
him ! He’s an excellent man at bottom, and Ida and I should 
be happy with him. And therefore, gentlemen electors — 
But good heavens, I can’t say all that to the voters. I will 
say — 

Enter Sendbn exvitedly. 


Senden — Shameful ! shameful ! It’s all up ! 

Colonel — Ha I {Stands at once in military composure.] 


Ida 

Adelheid 


{together] 


I foreboded it, father! 
Oh, bother! 


{Hurries 
{to him. 

Senden — Things were going capitally. We had 47 votes, 
the other side 42, eight votes still to come : only two of those 
for us and the day was ours ! The hour had come when accord- 
ing to law the polls must be closed. Every one looked at the 
clock and shouted to the voters that hung bacsk. Then there 
was a racket at the entrance hall, and a jioisy group of eight 
men crowded into the hall, headed by that boor of a wine-mer- 
chant Piepenbrink, the same one that a little while ago at the 
reception — 
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Adelheid — We know, tell on — 

Senden — One after the other of the company stepped for- 
ward and gave his vote, and “ Professor Edward Oldendorf ” 
came from every month. The last was this Piepenbrink. Be- 
fore he cast his vote he asked his neighbor : “ Has the Pro- 
fessor got it sure? ” “ Yes,” was the answer. “ And I choose, 

as last voter for deputy — ” {^Pauses. 

Adelheid — The Professor? 

Senden — No. “A very clever and wide-awake politician,” 
so he said, “ Dr. Konrad Bolz ” — and with that he turned short 
round and his henchmen followed him off. 

Adelheid [aside, smiling^ — Ah-h! 

Senden — Oldendorf is representative by a majority of two. 

Colonel — Huh ! 

Senden — It’s scandalous! No one is to blame for this 
result but these journalists of the Union. There was soliciting, 
intriguing, hand-shaking with all the electors, praising of this 
Oldendorf, and shrugging their shoulders over us and over you, 
honored sir! 

Colonel — Indeed? 

Ida — That last is not true ! 

Adelheid [to Skndkn] — Be considerate and hold yourself 
in, here ! 

Colonel — You are trembling, daughter. You are a woman 
and let such trifles take hold of you too hard. 1 don’t want 
you to listen to tliese reports any longer. Go, child ! Your 
friend has won, you know : there is nothing for you to weep 
over. Sec to her, Adelheid ! 

Ida [led.hjf AdklheU) to side door at left, says cntreatingly'] 
— Let me stay with father. 

Senden — On ray honor, the low tone and insolence this 
paper is edited with isn’t to bo borne any longer. Colonel, now 
that we are alone — if Miss Adelheid will permit me to count 
her on our side— -we have a chance to revenge ourselves bril- 
liantly : they have had their own way long enough. Some 
time ago I had the proprietor of the Union sounded. He is not 
disinclined to sell the paper, and hesitates merely on account 
of the so-called party that runs the sheet at present. 1 talked 
with him myself at the club this evening. 

Adelheid — What’s this ? 

Senden — The result of this election will rousq the bitterest 
feeling in all our friends, and I feel sure in a few days we could. 
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raise the money that’s asked by a stock subscription. That 
would be a deadly blow for the other side, and a triumph for 
the good cause. The most widely read sheet of the province in 
our hands, edited by a committee — 

Adelheid — To which Mr. Von Senden would not refuse his 
aid. 

Smdm — It would be my duty to take a hand in it. — Colonel, 
if you would subscribe too, your lead would insure the purchase 
in a moment. 

Colonel — Sir, you may do Avhat you like in the interest of 
your political purposes. But Professor Oldendorf has been a 
welcome guest at my house, and 1 will never work against him 
behind his back. — You would have spared me this hour if you 
had not deceived me before by your assurances about tlie senti- 
ment of the majority. However, I am- not angry with you : 
you have acted with the best of intentions, I am convinced of 
that. — I beg those present to excuse mo if I retire for to-day ; 
1 hope to see you again to-morrow, my dear Senden. 

Senden — Meanwhile, I'll work up the subscription to buy 
out the paper. Cood-morning. [JKri't. 

Colonel — Pardon mo, Adelheid, if I leave you alone. 1 want 
to write some letters, and a forced laugh] to read my news- 

papers. 

Adelheid [eympaiheticalhj] — Mayn’t I keep you company 
at present ? 

Colonel [tvith an effort] — It is better for me to bo alone just 
now. [Exit hy middle door. 

Adelheid [alone] — My poor Colonel ! Injured vanity boils 
up hard in his honest soul ! — And Ida? [Softly ope.n» door at 
left., and stands there.] She is writing I It is not hard to guess 
who to. [Closes door.] And all this mischief the wicked spirit 
of journalism has done. All the world complains of it, and every 
one takes advantage of it. My (k>lonel tlespised newpapor writ- 
ers so long till he became OJie himself, and .Senden loses no 
chance of blaming my good friends of the pen, merely in order 
to step into their places. I can see that Piepenbrink and I will 
be journalists too, and get out a little sheet together under the 
title “The Naughty Bolz.” So the Union is in danger of being 
secretly sold. That would be very wholesome for Konrad, for 
then he would have to think of other things than the newspaper. 
Ah, the rogue would begin over again forthwith. 
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Oldbndorf, Kartj, then Ida. 

Oldendorf [etill outside the halt] — Then the Colonel isn’t to 
he seen ? 

Karl — Not by anybody, Mr. Professor. [Exit. 

Adelheid with. Oldendorf] — Dear Professor, it 

isn’t judicious for you to come just now. We are sorely afflicted 
and out of sorts with the world, and especially with you. 

Oldendorf — I was afraid so, but I must speak with him. 

Ida [from door at left., vi8-d-vis\ — Edward ! I knew you 
would come. 

Oldendorf — Dear Ida I [Embraces /ter.] 

Ida [on his neck'], — And what will become of us now? 

Enter Colonel, by middle door. 

Colonel [with affected composure] — You shall not remain in 
uncertainty about that, daughter ! — As for you, Mr. Professor, 
I beg you to forget that you ojice found friendship in this house ; 
I ask thee to think no more of the hours when this man con- 
versed with thee about his feelings. [ With rising temper.] Be 
silent : in my house at least I bear no attacks from a journalist. 
[To Ida.] Forget him or forget that you are my daughter, 
(io in! [Leads Ida without harshness off to the left., places him- 
self before the door.] At this post, Mr. Editor and Representa- 
tive, before my child’s heart, you shall not defeat me. 

[Exit left. 

Adelheid [asn/e] — Oh dear, how hateful I 

Oldendorf [before the Colonel, who has turned to goy deter- 
minedly] — Colonel, it is ungencx’ous to deny me a hearing nowl 
[does up to the door.] 

Adelheid [quickly stepping in his way] — Stop, no farther I 
He is in a state of mind where eveiy word does mischief 1 — 
But don’t leave us so. Professor; grant me a few moments 
yet. 

Oldendorf — I must ask your forbearance while I am in this 
humor. I have long been afraid of a scene like this, and scarcely 
feel the strength now to preserve my self-command. 

Adelheid — You know our friend, and you know that his 
keen sensibilities hurry him into rash actions. 

Oldehdorf — That was worse than a fit of temper. It is a 
rupture between us two — a rupture that seems incurable to me I 

Adelheid — Incurable, Professor ? If your febling for Ida 
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is what I take it to be, the cure is not difficult. Was it not for 
you to yield to the father’s wishes lately, just lately? Doesn’t 
the woman you love deserve the sacrilice of your ambition at 
least once ? 

Oldendorf — My ambition, yes ; my duty, no. 

Adelheid — Your own ha 2 )piiiess, professor, seems to me 
ruined for a long while, i)erha 2 )s forever, if you are separated 
from Ida on such grounds. 

Oldendorf [sadly'\ — Not every one can be happy in his 
private life. 

Adelheid — This resignation doesn’t ploiise me at all, least 
of all in a man ; pardon me for telling you so frankly. [^Good- 
naturedly. Is it so great a misfortune, then, if you become 
city deputy a few years later, or never ? 

Oldendorf — Miss Runeek, I am not conceited, I do not rate 
my powers very high, and, so far as 1 know myself, no ambi- 
tious impulse lurks at the bottom of my heart. It is possible 
that a later time will set, as you do now, a very low value on 
our political wrangles, our party strifes, and whatever is con- 
nected therewith. It is [jossible our entire work is to remain 
fruitless ; it is i)Ossiblc tliat mindi of the good we long for may 
turn into the oi) 2 iosite when obtained ; yes, it is extremely i)rob- 
able that my own j)art in the struggle will be often jjainful, 
unsatisfactory, and not at all what could be called a grateful 
task ; but all tliat nnist not i)revent me from devoting my life 
to the contest and struggle of the time I bebmg to ; for this 
contest is nevertheless the highest and noblest inirsuit the i)re8- 
ent affords. Not every age permits its sons to achieve results 
that remain great for all time; and 1 rejujat it, not every cen- 
tury is qualified to make the men who live in it both distinguished 
and haiqjy. 

Adelheid — I tliink every age is qualified for it if tlie indi- 
viduals only understand how to be callable and luqipy. [Ria- 
ing.'\ You, ju’ofessor, will do nothing for the trifle of having 
a happy homo life : you conq)cl your friends to act for you. 

Oldendorf — Anyway, don’t be angrier than you can help, 
and speak for me with Ida. 

Adelheid — I’ll try to be of use to you, with my woman’s 
wit, Mr. Statesman. [Exit Oldendorf.] [Alone.'\ 

So that’s one of the noble and highly trained, one of the free 
spirits of the German nation? Very virtuous and extraordi- 
narily reasonable ! scrambles into the fire from pure sense of 
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duty ? But to win something — the world, fortune, or even a 
wife — he is not made for that at all ! 

Enter Karl. 

Karl [announces] — Dr. Bolz ! 

Adelheid — Ah! — He at least will not be so heroically 
virtuous ! — Where is the Colonel ? 

Karl — In Miss Ida’s room. 

Adelheid — Show the gentleman in here. [Exit Karl. 
Adelheid, to herself.] I feel some embarrassment at seeing 
you again, Mr. Bolz ; I will take pains not to let you see it. 

Enter Bolz. 

Boh — .Just in the act of leaving you is one poor soul who 
seeks in vain to console himself by his philosophy : I too come 
as an unfortunate, for yesterday 1 incurred your displeasure ; 
and without your presence, which cut short a malicious scene, 
Mr. Von Sendeii in the interest of social propriety would have 
done me a still scurvier turn I thank you for the reminder 
you gave me ; I take it as evidence you will not withdraw your 
friendly interest from me. 

Adelheid [rtsiJc] — Very neat, very diplomatic! [Aloud.] 
It is kind of you to })ut so good a construction on my singular 
conduct. But pardon still one more hold piece of meddling : 
That scene with Mr. Von Senden will not he the occasion of 
another ? 

Bolz [aside] — Always tliat Senden! [Aloud.] Your in- 
terest in him shall be a reason to me for averting further con-' 
sequences. I think 1 am able. 

Adelheid — Thank you. And now it may as well be said 
that you are a formidable .strategist. You have brought about 
utter defeat in this house. — On this gloomy day only one thing 
has given me joy, — the single vote that wanted to make you 
deputy. 

Bolz — It was a crazy whim of the honest wine-merchant. 

Adelheid — You have taken so much pains to pull your 
friend through ! Why haven’t you worked for younself ? The 
young man I once knew had a high intellect, and nothing 
seemed unattainable to his soaring ambition. Have yOu be- 
come different, or does the fire still burn ? 

Bolz [smiling] — I am become a journalist, . dear Miss 
Adelheid. 
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Adel1teid-~-^o is your friend. 

Bolz — Only incidentally, but 1 belong to the profession. 
Whoever belongs to that can have the ambition to write 
wittily or weightily ; anything beyond is not for us. 

Adelheid — Not for you? 

Bolz- — We are too superficial, restless, and scatter-brained 
for that. 

Adelheid — Are you in earnest, Konrad? 

Bolz — Dead earnest. Why should I show myself to you 
other than I am? Wo newspaper writers feed our minds on 
the news of the day ; we have to taste in the smallest morsels 
all the dishes Satan cooks for men : so you must make some 
allowance for xis. 'Fhe daily exasperation over failures and 
corruption, the everlasting little sensations over every possible 
thing — that wears on a man. At the outset you double up 
yoUr fist ; later on you get used to making fun of tilings. 
When a man is always working for the day, isn’t it natural 
for him to live in the day too? 

Adelheid \^di%quieted\ — That is sad indeed ! 

Boh — On (he contrary, it’s altogether jolly. We lium 
like the bees, fly in spirit over the world, suck honey wherever 
we find it, and sting anything tliat offends us. — Such a life is 
not exactly made to mold great heroes, but there has to bo 
such follows in the Avorld as we are. 

Adelheid [flsidc] < — Now he is beginning too, and he is even 
more annoying than the other. 

Bolz — So we don’t want to g(jt sentimental I 1 write 
straight on as long as it goes. When it doesn’t go any more, 
others step in for me and do the same. When Konrad Bolz, 
the wheat, is ground up in the big mill, other grain falls on tbe 
stone till the flour is ready, out of which perhaps the future 
will bake a good bread for the benefit of the many. 

Adelheid — No ! no ! That is fanaticism ; such resignation 
is a wrong. 

Bolz — Such resignation is found at last in every calling. 
It is not your lot 1 ’Fo you belongs another fortune, and you 
will find it. \Feeliinjly .'\ .Adelheid, I wrote you tender verses 
when I was a boy, and cheated myself with foolish dreams; I 
have loved you very much, and the wound our separation gave 
me smarts yet sometimes. [Adelheid makes a deprecating 
morion.] Don’t be frightened, I won’t harm you. — I have 
long resented my fate, and have had houi’s when I seemed to 
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myself an outcast. But now, when you stand before me in 
full splendor, so beautiful, so winning, and my feeling for you 
is as warm as ever, I still have to say: Your father treated me 
roughly, it is true ; but that he separated us, — that he pre- 
vented you; the rich heiress, used to high pretensions, at home 
in exclusive circles, from giving your life to a wild youth who 
had always displayed more pride than strength, — that was 
after all very sensible, and he did entirely right about it. 

Adelheid [grasphig his hands with emotion] — I thank* you, 
Konrad, I thank you for speaking so of my dead father. Yes, 
you are good, you have a heart ; it makes me very happy that 
you have shown it to me. 

Bolz — It is only a very small pocket heart for private use ; 
it was against my will it came into view in this way. 

Adelheid — And now enough of us two. Here in the house 
they need our help. You have triumphed, have done your will 
completely against ns. I submit and acknowledge you my 
master. Hut now exercise clemency and become my confed- 
erate. In this strife of men, a roxigh hand has been laid on the 
heart of a girl I love. 1 want to make up for that, and wish 
you to help me. 

Bolz — Command me. 

Adelheid — The Colonel must be brought around. Con- 
trive something to heal his wounded self-love. 

Bolz — I have thought of it and ijrepared something. Un- 
fortunately, I can do nothing except make him conscious that 
his anger against Oldendorf is a folly. The mild state of mind 
that leads to reconciliation you alone can evoke. 

Adelheid — Then we women must seek our own salvation. 

Bolz — Meantime I hasten to do the little I can. 

Adelheid — Farewell, Mr. Editor. And keep in mind not 
alone the course of the great world, but sometimes too a soli- 
tary friend who suffers from the unworthy selfishness of seeking 
happiness on her own account. 

, Bolz — You have always found your happiness in caring for 
others’ happiness. For one who has that selfishness it is no 
trouble to be happy. {Exit Bolz. 

Adelheid {alone] — lie still loves me I He is a tender- 
hearted, high-minded man ! — But even he is resigned ; tliey 
are all sick, these men. They have no courage I From sheer 
learning and introspection they have lost confidence in them- 
selves. That Konrad 1 Why doesn’t he say to me, Adelheid, 
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1 want you to be my wife ” ? He is forthputting enough in 
other ways. But not he : he philosophizes about my kind of 
happiness and his kind of happiness ! It was all very beauti- 
ful, but it’s just nothing but silliness. My neighbor squires 
in the country are very different people. They carry no great 
loads of knowledge about with them, and they have an unpar- 
donable number of freaks and prejudices ; but they hate and 
love away heartily and pig-headedly, and never forget to look 
out for No. 1. They are better for it : give me the country, 
fresh air, and my acres. \_Pame ; ivith determination.l The 
Union shall be sold! Konrad shall come into the country with 
me to get rid of his cranks. down and writes; rings. 

Karl comes in.'\ Take this letter to Justice Schwarz, and 
say I beg him to come and see me on pressing business. 

[Exit Karl. Enter Ida from door at left. 

Ida — I wander about without rest ! Let me have my cry 
out here I [Weeps on Adklueid’s neek.'\ 

Adelheid [tenderlg^ — Poor child! The wicked men have 
given you rough handling. Cry away, darling, but don’t be 
so mute and resigned. 

Ida — I have only one tliought now : he is lost to me, lost 
forever ! 

Adelheid — You are my brave girl. But be calm! You 
have not lost him at all ! On the contrary, we’ll see that you 
get him back lovelier than ever. With lluslmd cheeks and 
beaming eyes shall he step before you again, that noble man, 
your chosen demigod ; and your pardon shall the demigod beg, 
too, for having caused you pain. 

Ida [looking up at her^ — What is that you say? 

Adelheid — Listen. To-night 1 have read in the stars that 
you are going to be Mrs. Representative. A great star fell 
from heaven, and on it in legible charaoters was written: 
“ Without contradiction, s;ie shall have him ! Only one con- 
dition is annexed to the fulfillment.” 

Ida — What condition ? 'J'ell me. 

Adelheid — I told you, recently, of a certain young lady and 
an unknown gentleman. Do you remember? 

Ida — 1 have thought of it continually. 

Adelheid — Good. Well, the same day this lady finds her 
knight again, you shall be reconciled to your Professor. Not 
sooner, not later — thus it is written. 

Ida — Ibelieve you so gladly! And when will the day come? 
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Adelheid — Well, my darling, that I can’t tell exactly. 
But I’ll tell you confidentially, since we girls are alone, the 
lady in question is heartily tired of her long hoping and wait* 
ing, and I fear she may take a desperate step. 

Ida [embracincj her] — Do hurry, so it won’t take too long. 

Adelheid [holding Jter] — Hush, let no man hear us ! [Enter 
K 0 KB .3 What is it, my old friend ? 

Korh — Miss Iluneck, Mr. Bellmaus is outside, the friend — 

Adelheid — Ah, and he wishes to speak to me. « 

Korh — 'Yes, 1 myself advised him to apply to you. He 
has something to tell you. 

Adelheid — Show him in I [Exit Kobb. 

Ida — Let me leave you. My eyes are red. 

Adelheid — You may go, my dear; I’ll be with you again 
in a few minutes. [Exit Ida.] And he too ! The whole 
staff of the Union, one after another ! 

Enter Bellmait.s, bashfully, with many hows. 

Bellmaus — With your permission, dear miss ! 

Adelheid — I am ])leased to see you, and curious to hear the 
interesting revelations yoii have to make to me. 

Bellmaus — There is no one, dear miss, that I would rather 
confide what I have heard to than to you. Since I hear from 
Mr. Korh that you are a subscriber to our paper, I trust — 

Adelheid — That I deserve to bo a friend of the editors too. 
I thank you for your good opinion. 

Bellmaus — There is that Schiuock ! lie is a poor fellow 
that hasn’t lived much in good company, and was one of the 
staff of the Ooriolanus till just now. 

Adelheid — 1 remember having seen him. 

Bellmaus — At Bolz’s desire I gave him several glasses of 
punch. He got happy on it, and told me of a great conspiracy 
hatched between Senden and the editor of the Ooriolanus. 
These two men, according to his assurance, have planned to 
bring our Professor Oldendorf into discredit with the. Colonel ; 
so they urged the Colonel to write articles for the Ooriolanus. 

Adelheid — Do you think the young man who disclosed this 
to you is at all reliable? 

Bellmaus — lie can’t stand much punch, and after he had 
drunk three glasses he told me all this of his own free will ; as 
for the rest, to be frank, I don’t consider him very respectable. 
I think he is a good fellow, but respectable ? — no,*he certainly 
isn’t that. 
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Adelheid [carelessly] — > Do you think this man — who drank 
the three glasses of punch — would be willing to repeat his dis- 
closures before any other pei'son? 

Bellmaus — He told me he would, and talked about proofs 
also. 

Adelheid [aside] — A-lia! [Aloud.] I am afraid the 
proofs will not bo sufficient. — And you have not spoken of 
this to the Professor or Mr. Jlolz ? 

Bellmaus — Our Professor is very busy just now, and liolz 
is the best and jolliest fellow on earth ; but as he is already on 
bad terms with Senden, I believe — 

Adelheid [quickly] — And you are perfectly right, my dear 
Mr. Bellmaus. So otherwise you ai’e satisfied with Mr. 
Bolz? 

Bellmaus — He is a most companionable and excellent man, 
and 1 am on the best of terms with him — in fact, all of us are 
on good terms with him. 

Adelheid — I am glad to hear it. 

Bellmaus — Sometimes his head is a little swelled, but he 
has the best heart in the world. 

Adelheid [aside^ — Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings shall ye hear the truth. 

Bellmaus — 'L’o be frank, ho has an absolutely prosaic 
nature ; no relish for poetry. 

Adelheid — Do you think so? 

Bellmaus — Yes, he often gets aggressive on tlie subject. 

Adelheid [bursting forth] — ■ I thank you for your communi- 
cation, even if I can lay no Aveight on it ; and I am glad to 
have made the acquaintance of part of the editorial staff in you. 
I am becoming aware that journalists arc dangerotis people, 
and it is well to keep their good-will ; although I, as fi person 
of no importance, shall try hard never to furnish matter for a 
newspaper article. [As Bkf.lmaus lingers,] Can 1 be of 
service to you in any other wa}" ? 

Bellmaus [ardently] — Yes, dear miss, if you will be so 
good as to accept this copy of my poems. They arc only youth- 
ful poems, my first attempts, but I count on your kind indul- 
gence. [Takes a gilt-edged volume from his focket and hands it 
to her.] 

Adelheid — Thank you heartily, Mr. Bellmaus. Never 
before has a poet made me a present of his works. I shall 
read the handsome book through out in the country, and in 
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the shade of my trees rejoice that I have friends in the city 
who think of me when they portray the beautiful for others. 

Bellmans {with ardor\^ — Be assured, dear miss, that no poet 
will forget you who has had the good fortune of making your 
acquaintance. [^Exit with a low how. 

Adelheid [alone"] — This Mr. Schmock with the three glasses 
of puncli is well worth acquaintance, though. Korb shall look 
him up at once. — I have only just arrived in town, and already 
my room is like a business office, in which editors and authors 
act their parts. — I fear it forebodes something. 

[Exit to left. 

[It grows dark. The Colonel in the garden, advances 
slowly to the front. 

Colonel — I am glad we have done with one another. — 
[Stamping.] Very glad ! [Dejectedly.] I feel free and buoy- 
ant as I have not for a long time ; I believe I could sing. At 
this moment 1 am the subject of conversation over every cup 
of tea and in every beer saloon. Everywhere talk and laugh- 
ter: “Serves him right, the old fool!” Damn it I [Enter 
Kaul with lights and a 7iewspaper.] Who gave you permission 
to light up ? 

Karl — Sir, it is the regular time you read the paper. Here 
it is. [Lays it on table.] 

Colonel — Dirty crowd, these gentlemen of the pen ! 
Cowardly, malicious, underhanded in their anonymity. How 
this gang are triximphing now, and over me ! How they exalt 
their editor to the clouds ! There lies the contemptible sheet ! 
My defeat in it, trumpeted forth with puffed cheeks and a 
mocking sl^ug of the shoulders — to the devil with it ! [Paces 
up and down, looks at paper on the gromid, takes it up.] But I 
may as well swallow it ! himself.] Here it is, right at 

the beginning : [reading] “Professor Oldendorf — majority of 
two votes.” “This paper is in duty bound to rejoice at the 
result.” — I should think so. — “But no less gratifying was 
the preceding campaign.” — Naturally. — “It is perhaps un- 
precedented that, as here, two men have stood against each 
other, so closely connected by a friendship of years, and both 
equally distinguished by the favor of their fellow-citizens. It 
was a chivalrous contest between two friends, full of magna- 
nimity, without ill-will, without jealousy — aye, perhaps there 
lay hidden in the soul of each the wish that his competing 
friend, and not himself, might be the victor.” [Lays the paper 
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aside, wipes his hroiv.l What sort of language is tliis? 
[Reads.'] “And, aside from his special party views, never has 
a man possessed greater claims to victory than our honored 
opponent. This is not the place to vaunt the high esteem in 
which he is held by the largo circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, on account of his stanch and noble personality ; but it 
is universally known, and especially to-day will be vividly and 
gratefully felt by our fellow-citizens, with what active interest 
he has advised and promoted all municij)al enterprises for the 
public good.” [Lays the paper asnfc.] That’s a miserable 
style ! [Reads on.] “ IJy a very small majority of votes our 
city has decided to give the political views of the younger 
friend the floor in Parliament ; but we liear that to-day ad- 
dresses and deputations will be prepared by all parties, not to 
glorify the victor of the campaign, but to express to his oppo- 
nent, his noble friend, the univensal esteem and lionor, of wliieh 
no man was ever worthier.” Plain assassination ! It’s a terri- 
ble indiscretion on Oldendorf’s part. It’s a journalist’s revenge, 
artful and sharp-pointed. Oh, it’s just like him ! No, it isn’t 
like him ! It’s shocking, it’s inhuman ! — What shall I do ? 
Deputations and addresses to me? to Oldendorf’s friend ? — Bah, 
that is all gabble, newspaper talk ; it costs him nothing but a 
handful of fine words I The city knows nothing of these senti- 
ments. It’s a fraud I 

Enter Karl. 

Karl — Letter’s from the city mail. [Lays them vpon the 
table, and goes out.] 

Colonel — Another hornets’ nest, I suppose ! I hate to open 
them. [Opens the first.] The devil! a poem? and to me? 
“To our noble opponent in politics, the best man in the city.” 
— Signed — what is the signature? Baus 1 Baus? don’t know 
him: it must be a pseudonym ! [Reads.] It seems to be nrost 
excellent poetry! — -And what’s this? [Opens second letter.] 
“To the benefactor of the poor, the father of tlie oi-plian,” an 
address — [Reads.] “Veneration ” — “ Benevolence ” — sig- 
nature, “Many women and girls,” seal “ P. P.” — Good Lord, 
what docs all this mean? Am I bewitched? — If this is really 
the voice of the city, and the public to-day looks at it so, I 
must confess the people have a better opinion of me — than T 
have of myself. 
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Enter Kabl. 

Karl — A number of gentlemen wish to speak to the Colonel. 

Colonel — What kind of gentlemen ? 

Karl — They say they are a delegation of electors. 

Colonel — Bring them in. This cursed paper was right, 
after all. 

Enter Piepen brink, Kleinmichel, and three other e.* They 
how; the Colonel responds. 

Piepenhrink [solemnly'] — My dear Colonel I A number of 
electors liave sent us as a deputation to you, to tell you, on this 
especial day, that the whole city regards you as a most respect- 
able and excellent man. 

Colonel [stiffly] — I am much obliged for the good opinion. 

Piepenhrink — There’s nothing to be obliged for. It is the 
truth. You are a man of honor through and through, and it 
gives us pleasure to tell you so ; it can’t be unpleasant to you 
to hear that from your fellow-citizens. 

Colonel — I have always regarded myself as a man of honor, 
gentlemen. 

Piepenhrink — And perfectly right. And you have also 
proved your noble nature. On every occasion, in poverty, 
famine, trusteeship, even at our rifle shoots, everywhere that 
a kind-hearted and good man could give us pleasure or do us 
service, there you were in the van. Always unassuming and 
stanch, no superciliousness or arrt)gance. Therefore it is that 
we all love and honor you. [Colonel passes his hand over his 
eyes.] Many of us to-day cast our votes for the Professor. 
Some on account of politics, some because they know he is 
your close friend and may even be your son-in-law. 

Colonel [without severity] — My dear sir — 

Piepenhrink — Even I myself did not vote for you. 

Colonel [with more heat] — Sir — 

Piepenhrink — But just for that reason I came to you with 
the rest, and for that reason we tell you what the citizens think 
of you. And we all wish you may long preserve for us your 
manly nature and your kindly heart, as an honored, most re- 
spectable gentleman and fellow-citizen. 

Colonel [without severity] — Why do you not say this to the 
Professor, on whom your choice has fallen? , 

Piepenhrink — lie is still young. He must earn the thanks 
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of the city in Parliament first, to have them given him. Rut 
you have earned it, and therefore we come to you. 

Colonel [cordially'] — I thank you, sir, for your friendly 
words. They are very agreeable to me just now. May I ask 
you your name ? 

Piepenbrink — My name is Piepenhrink. 

Colonel [more coolly^ but not dieeourteonsly] — Ah, so that is 
the name ! [ With diynity.] I thank you, gentlemen, for the. 

favorable opinions you have expressed, no matter whether you 
repeat the city’s actual opinion or speak according to the wishes 
of a few. 1 thank you, and I shall continue to do what 1 think 
is right. [Bows, deputation liketoise ; exit the latter.] So 
that’s this Piepenbrink, the ardent friend of his friend! — 
But the man’s words W'ere sensible and his whole hearing 
honorable; it’s impossible all this can bo rascality, -- Who 
knows I They are adroit intriguers. Send newspaper articles, 
letters, and these good-natured people to my house, to make me 
soft-hearted, pose before all the world as my friends, so as to 
make me trust in their falsehood again. Yes, that’s it. All 
cut and dried ! But they’ll find out their mistake 1 

Enter Kakl. 

Karl — Dr. Rolz ! 

Colonel — I am not at home any longer to anybody. 

Karl — I told the gentleman so, but he insists on speaking 
with my master the Colonel, on an affair of honor. 

Colonel — What? Oldcndorf can’t have gone so mad — 
show him in ! 

Enter RoIjZ. 

Bolz [tvith dignity] — Cblonel, I have a communication to 
make to you which is necessary to the honor of a third person. 

Colonel — 1 am prepared for it, and beg you not to make it 
too lengthy. 

Bolz — No longer than necessary. The article in this even- 
ing’s edition of the Union, whicJi discusses your personality, was 
written by me and inserted in the pai)er without Oldendorf’s 
knowledge. 

Colonel hardly of interest to me to know who wrote 
the article. 

Bolz [politely] — But it is of importance to me to tell you 
that the article was not written by Oldcndorf, and that Olden- 
dorf knew ‘nothing about it. My friend has for some weeks 
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past been through so much turmoil and vexation which he had 
to take on himself, that he has left the management of the 
paper entirely to me. For everything it has contained during 
this time I alone am responsible. 

Colonel — And why do you give me this information ? 

Boh — It cannot escape your keen discernment. Colonel, 
that after the scene which took place between you and my 
friend to-day, Oldendorf as a man of honor could neither write 
such an article nor accept it for his paper. . 

Colonel — How so, sir ? 1 find nothing discreditable in the 

article itself. 

Boh — The article exposes my friend to your suspicion that 
he purposed to win back your sympathy through mean flattery. 
Nothing is farther from him than such a course. You, Colonel, 
are too much a man of honor to find base conduct natural even 
in your enemy. 

Colonel — You are right! [Astde.] This haughtiness is 
unbearable. — Is your explanation at an end ? 

Boh — It is. I have still another to add : that I very much 
regret myself having written that article. 

Colonel — I don’t think I am wronging you by presuming 
you have written other things before this you might better 
regret ! 

Boh [continuing'] — I had this article printed before I knew 
of your last conversation with Oldendorf. [ Very politely,] I 
regret it on that account, because it is not quite correct. I was 
too hasty in portraying your personality for the public ; the 
picture, at least to-day, is not a true likeness — it flatters you. 

Colonel [bursting forth] — Sir, you are damnably ill-bred! 

Boh — I beg pardon, but it’s the plain truth ! I wish to 
convince you that even a journalist may regret having written 
falsehoods. 

Colonel — Sir! [Aside,] I must hold in, or he’ll always 
keep on top. — My dear doctor, I see you are a clever man and 
understand your business. And since you seem to be in the 
mood to-day to speak the truth, I beg )'ou to tell me further 
whether you did not also arrange the demonstrations which 
present themselves to me to-day as the public voices. 

Boh [with q how] — I was not certainly entirely inactive in 
the matter. 

Colonel [impetuously^ holding out the letters to him] — Are you 
back of this ? 
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-Partly, Colonel. — This poem is the effusion of an 
honest youth, who reveres in you the fatherly friend of Olden- 
dorf and the ideal of a knightly hero : 1 put him up to sending 
you the poem. The intention was good at least. The poet 
may look for another ideal. — The address is from women and 
girls who constitute the society for educating neglected chil- 
dren. The society also counts Miss Ida Berg among its mem- 
bers. I wrote .this address for the ladies myself ; it was copied 
bythe daughter of the wine-merchant Piepenbrink. 

Colonel — I sized up the letters about so. It is needless to 
ask whether you are also the wire-puller who has sent these 
citizens to me. 

Bolz — Well, I didn’t dissuade them. 

[Numerous Chorus heard outside. 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! 

There dwells a knight so bravo and mild 
Within our city’s span, 

Beloved by every burgher’s child, 

This true and noble man. 

Who seeks for help in pain and woe 
Calls for this knight adored ; 

For Love is what his blazons show, 

And Pity is his sword. 

We bless to-day with heart and song 
This poor man’s hopc^ and champion strong, 

The Colonel, the Colonel, 

The noble Colonel Berg. 

Enter Kakl. 

Colonel — Admit nobody if you wish to remain in my service. 

Karl [frightened~\ — Why, (’olonel, sir, they are in the gar- 
den already, a whole crowd of them. It’s the Choral Union ; 
the leaders are on the stairs by this time. 

Bolz [who has opened the windoiv'] — Very well sung, Colo- 
nel. “Templar and .lewess” [opera]. The best tenor in the 
city, and the accompaniment is original enough. 

Colonel [aside'] — It’s enough to drive one frantic ! — Show 
the gentlemen in. [Exit Kaki.. 

After the song is concluded, enter Fritz Kleinmichel and two 

other gentlemen. 

Fritz Kleinmichel — Colonel, the Choral Union of this place 
respectfully asks for permission to sing you a few songs. Kindly 
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listen to the little serenade as a weak expression of the univer* 
sal honor and love. 

— Gentlemen, I am very sorry to say that sickness 
in my family makes it imperatively desirable for me to have 
your performance cut short. I thank you for your kind inten- 
tions, and beg you to sing to Professor Oldendorf the song you 
intended for me. 

Fritz Kleiiimichel — We thought it our duty to greet you 
first before looking up your friend. In order not to disturb 
the sick, we will, with your permission, station ourselves fur- 
ther away from the house, in tlie garden. 

Colonel — As you please. Fritz Kleinmichrl and 

the other two.'\ Is this performance your invention also? 

Bolt [ivith a botv '] — -At least in part! But you are too 
kind, Clolonel, in referring all these demonstrations to me alone : 
my part in them is very slight after all. I have done nothing 
but edit public opinion a little. 'Phese many people are no 
puppets, which a skillful manipulator could move around with 
wires. All these voices belong to sound and honorable per- 
sons, and what they have said to you is really the general 
opinion of the city, — that is to say, the <jonviction of the better 
and more intelligent of the city. If it were not so I should 
have tried in vain to bring a solitary one of these good people 
to your house. 

Colonel [a-s/rZe] — He is in the right again, and I am always 
wrong ! 

Bolz \yery politely'^ — But permit me to aver that to me 
also, at present, these tender expressions of public respect seem 
out of place, and that I very much regret having taken the part 
in them that 1 did. At least to-day a friend of Oldendorf has 
no cause to celebrate your chivalrous disposition and your self- 
denial. 

Colonel [advancing toward hini] — Doctoi’, you are abusing 
the privilege of your profession to talk recklessly and insult 
strangers in a manner that wears out my patience. You are in 
my house, and it is a customary axiom of social policy to re- 
spect the domestic rights of an opponent. 

Bolz [leaning over a chair^ good-naturedly^ — If you mean by 
that to say you have the right to dismiss unacceptable strangers 
from your house, it was not necessary to remind me of it ; for 
you have already to-day shown another the door, when his love 
for you gave him a better right to be here than I have. 
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Colonel — Sir, I have never met with such pi’csumption 
before. 

Boh \hou}ing'\ — I am a journalist, Colonel, and claim only 
what you just now styled the privilege of my profession. 

Grand march of wind intttruments. Kaiu^ liaHtenB in. 

Colonel \j)oing toward /m«] — Lock the gardmi gate ; no one 
sh^ll come in. \fChe music ceases. 

Boh [at the window^ — You are shutting out your friends. 
This time 1 am innocent. 

Karl — Ah, Colonel, it is too late. Tlie singers are in the 
rear garden, and in front there’s a monstrous prooession com- 
ing toward the house; it is Mr. Von Senden ami the whole 
club. [ Goes to rear. 

Colonel — Sir, I desire that this conversation between us be 
at an end. 

Boh [leaping hack from the wiiuhm'\ — In your position, 
Colonel, I find this wish very natural. [Looking out again.'\ 
A brilliant procession, all carrying Ja])ancse lanterns. I'hero 
are inscriptions on the lanterns! Besich^s the usual devices of 
the club 1 see others. — Oh, why is that man Bellmaus never 
at hand wlien he might bo of .siwvice to the pajier? [Hastily 
taking a note-hook from his pocket. I must take down the 
inscriptions for the paper at once. [Speaking over his shoulder 
to the Colonel.] J beg pardon I — Ah, that’s very remark- 
able; “Down with our enemies!” — and here a dark-colored 
lantern with white letters : “ Perish the Union!" By thunder ! 
[Calling out of the window.~\ (iood evening, gentlemen ! 

Colonel [stepping to his sidel — Sir, the devil has got into 
you ! 

Boh [turning about suddenly ^ — It is very kind of you. 
Colonel, to show yourself beside mo at the window. [Colonel 
steps hack.'] 

Senden [from helow] — What voice is that? 

Boh — (iood evening, Mr. Von Senden! The gentleman 
who carries the brown lantern with the white inscription would 
greatly oblige us if he would be kind enough to hand up the 
lantern to the Colonel. Blow out your light, man, aiid hand 
me up the lantern. That’s right ; thaidc you, man of the witty 
inscription. [Hauling in the torch.] Here, Colonel, is the 
documeivtary evidence of the brotherly sentiment your friends 
cherish toward us. [Tears the lantern from the stick.] The 
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torch for you, the stick for the torch-bearer. {^Throwi the etick 
oui of the window. I have the honor of taking leave of you. 

[ ZVms to make his departure^ meets Adelheid. 

[^Male chorus again approaches with., “ There dwells a knight so 
hrave and mild; ” flourish chimes in; cheers from many voices, 
'•'-Long live Colonel Berg, hurrah!'^ 

Adelheid enters from left during the noise. 

Adelheid — Is the whole city in an uproar to-day? 

Bolz — I’ve done my part: he is half converted. Good 
night ! 

Colonel [Jiurling the lantern to the floor, in a rage'\ — To the 
devil with all journalists ! 

[^Male chorus, Senden, Blumenrerg, and many other gentle- 
men seen in procession at the garden gate; the deputation 
enters, chorus and lanterns group themselves at entrance. 

Senden [/n loud voice, till curtain reaches floor'\ — Colonel, 
the club takes pride in saluting its most honored member. 

ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

Scene : Same drawing-room as at beginning. Colonel enters 
from the garden, followed by Karl. 

Colonel [at entrance, brusquelg'\ — Who ordered William to 
practice the horse in front of the bedroom? The rascal is mak- 
ing enough racket with those hoofs to wake the dead. 

Karl — Won’t my master ride out to-day? 

Colonel — No ! put the horse up! 

Karl — As you order. Colonel, sir. [Exit. 

Colonel [rings; Karl reappears at door '\ — Is the young 
lady to be seen t 

Karl — She is in her room ; the counselor has been with her 
for all of an hour. 

Colonel — What? So early in the morning? 

Karl — Here she is herself. 

[Exit, after Adelheid has entered. 

Enter Adelheid and KoRii/rowi door at right. 

Adelheid [to Korb] — Stay close to the garden door, and if 
that young gentleman comes, bring him to us. [Exit Koeb.J 
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Good morning, Colonel ! [ Going up to him and looking at him 

mirthfully.'] How is the weather to-day ? 

Colonel — Dismal, girl, dismal and stormy. Vexation and 
worry are raging around my head, so it feels like bursting. 
How is the little one? 

Adelheid — Better. She was wise enough to fall asleep 
toward morning. Now she is sad but composed. 

Colonel — It’s just that composure tliat annoys me. If she’d 
orfly scream, say, and tear her hair a little, it would be dread- 
ful, but at least there would be nature in it. But this smiling 
and turning away and this wiping away secret tears — it un- 
hinges me. It’s unnatural in my child. 

Adelheid — Perhaps she knows her father's kind heart bet- 
ter than he does himself ; perhaps she still has hope ! 

Colonel — For what? For a reconciliation with him? 
After what has taken place, a reconciliation between Oldendorf 
and myself is impossible. 

Adelheid [aside] — Wonder if he wants me to contradict him? 

Enter Koun. 

Korh [to Adelheid] — The gentleman is here. 

Adelheid — I’ll ring. [Exit Koun.] Help me out of a lit- 
tle embarrassment : I have to talk Avith a strange young man, 
who seems in need of help ; and I Avould like to have you stay 
near — may I leave the door open? [Pointing to door at l^t.] 

Colonel — That means, in plain Avords, you Avant me to go in 
there. 

Adelheid — If you please. Only for five minutes. 

Colonel — I don’t mind, so long us I needn’t listen. 

Adelheid — I don’t ask that; but you Avill listen though, if 
the talk interests you. 

Colonel [smiling] — In that case I shall come in. [Exit to left. 

Adelheid rings. Enter Scfimock, and Kokh who goes out 
as soon as he has appeared at entrance. 

Schmock [with a bow] — I wish you a good morning. Are 
you the lady who sent her secretary to me ? 

Adelheid — Yes : you expressed a Avish to speak to me. 

Schmock — Why must the secretary knoAV it if I’ve got 
something to tell you? Here are the notes Senden made, and 
I found’ in the waste-basket of the Coriolanus. Look and see 
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whether the Colonel needs them. What should I do with 
them ? They are no use to me. 

Adelhdd {glancing down and reading^ aside] — “I send you 
herewith the unhappy composition,” etc. — Indiscreet and very 
characteristic. {Lays them on the. table. Aloud.] — At all 
events, these unimportant notes had better be kept in my 
wast(i-basket than any other. — But what led you, sir, to put 
your confidence in me? 

Schmock — Well, Bellmaus there told me you are a clever 
woman, who would tell the Colonel in the right way he wants 
to look out for Senden and my editor. And the Colonel is a 
humane man : lately he set me up a glass of sweet wine and 
salmon and rolls for breakfast. 

Colonel {visible at the door., folding his hands compassionately] 
— Poor devil ! 

Sehmock — Why should I let these fellows impose on him? 

Adelheid — If the breakfast agreed with you, we will pro- 
vide for anotlier. 

Sahmock — Oh, tliank you! don’t put yourself to inconven- 
ience on my account. 

Adelheid — Cun we be of service to you in any other way? 

Sehmock — How should you help me? {Regarding his hoots 
and clothes.] I’m in fair condition at present. My only mis- 
fortune is tliat I’m stuck down to a poor business. I must 
sec if I can’t get out of literature. 

Adelheid {compassionately] — I imagine it’s very difficult to 
be comfortable in a literary life. 

Sehmock — 'I’liat depends. — My editor isn’t a square man. 
He cancels too inuch and pays too little. “ Pay particular at- 
tention to your style,” he says, “ for a good style is the main 
thing. W rite weightily, Sehmock,” he says, “ write profoundly : 
a newspaper nowadays is expected to be profound.” Well, I 
write profoundly', I make iny^ style logical ; but when I bring 
him the work he throws it away, and blatts out : “What kind 
of stuff is that? It’s heavy; it’s pedantic,” he says. “You 
must write sjjiritedly, you must be brilliant, Sehmock ; it’s the 
fashion now to have everything pleasant for the reader.” What 
am I to do? I go at it again, and write spiritedly. I put a lot 
of brilliancy into the article : and when I bring it to him, he 
takes the blue pencil and strikes out all the common things, 
and leaves me only the brilliant ones. 

Colonel — Is such a thing possible ? 
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Schmock^How can I make a living under suck treatment? 
How can I write him clear brilliancy at a cent a line? 1 can’t 
live on that. So I’m going to see if I can’t get out of the busi- 
ness. If I could only save twenty-five or thirty thalers [tlialer 
= 75 c.], I’d never , write for a newspaper again as long as I 
lived ; but I’d start a business of my own, — a small business, 
enough to support me. 

Adelheid — W ait a moment. [Searches in her purse.'^ 

• Colonel [hurri/inff ,up'] — Leave lliat to me, my dear Adel- 
heid. The young man will quit being a journalist : I’ll see to 
that ! Here, here is money ! be what you like, if you’ll promise 
me from this day forth never to touch another pen for a peri- 
odical. Here, take it.' 

Schmcch — A Prussian bank-note for twenty-five thalers 
[$18] legal tender? On my honor, 1 promise you, Colonel 
Berg, on my soul and honor, I’ll go this very day to a cousin 
of mine that has a good solid business. Would the Colonel 
like a promissory note, or shall 1 make out a long-time draft 
upon myself? 

Colonel — (let out with your draft. 

Schmock — Then I’ll make out a regular note. I prefer my- 
self it should be only a note. 

Colonel [ impatiently^ — 1 don’t want your note either. 
— In heaven’s name, get out of here, sir! 

Schmock — And how about the interest ? If I can have it 
for five per cent. I’d like it. 

Adelheid — The gentleman gives you the money. 

Schmock — He gives me the money? Well, of all things! 
Tell you what it is, Colonel, sir, if I don’t make anything of 
the money, it stays a gift ; but if I set myself up with it, then 
1 return it to you. I hope 1 shall set myself up. 

Colonel — Settle that to your liking. 

Schmock — I am very glad to do so, (k)lonel, sir. Mean- 
while I thank you, and may you get your reward for it. by an- 
other joy you have. Good morning, madam and sir. 

Adelheid — We won’t forget the breakfast. [Hinys ; KoilB 
enters.] My dear Korb ! [Talks to him in low tones.] 

Schmock — Oh, 1 beg, don’t bother about that ! 

[Exeunt Schmock and Kokb. 

Colonel — And now, my dear, explain this whole conversa- 
tion to me. It concerns me nearly enough. 

Adelhtid — Senden has talked indiscreetly with others about 
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his relations to you and your household. This young man had 
heard some of them, and had notes of Senden’s in his possession, 
in which some injudicious expressions occur. I thought it wise 
to get these letters out of his hands. 

Colonel — I wish you would give me those letters, Adelheid. 

Adelheid [entreatin(jly'\ — Why, Colonel? 

Colonel — I won’t get angry, my dear. 

Adelheid — It isn’t worth while. And yet I ask you not to 
look into them. You know enough now, for you know that he 
and his crowd don’t know enough to value such great confidence 
as you granted him recently. 

Colonel \»adly'\ — Oh, phooli, phooh ! I’m having bad luck 
with my circle of acquaintance in my old age. 

Adelheid — If you class Oldenclorf with this one here 
[^pointing to the letters'\^ you are mistaken. 

Colonel — I don’t, iny girl. 1 haven’t cared so much for 
Senden, and so I take his injuring mo easier. 

Adelheid [gently"] — And because you have cai’ed for the 
other, you were yesterday so — • 

Colonel — .Just say it right out, moralizer — so hard and 
violent. 

Adelheid — More than that, you were wrong. 

Colonel — I said the same thing to myself to-night when I 
went to Ida’s room and heard the poor thing crying. 1 was a 
mortified and angry man, and wrong in the form ; in the thing 
itself, though, I was right. Let him he a deputy, — perhaps 
he’ll lit there better than I ; but his being a newspaper man 
parts us. 

Adelheid — Hut he is only doing what you did. 

Colonel — Don’t remind me of that folly ! — If he, as my 
son-in-law, viewed the world’s course differentl^'^ from me, I 
could stand it well (uiough. Hut if he shouted to the world 
every day feelings and opinions contrary to mine, and I had to 
read it, and everywhere hear my son-in-law sneered at and 
abused by my friends and old comrades, and had to swallow all 
that down — you see, I can’t do that. 

Adelheid — And Ida? Hecause you won’t bear that, Ida is 
to be unhappy. 

Colonel — My poor child I She is unhappy now all the 
while. This half-and-half relation between us men has long 
been a bad thing. It is better to have it end with one great 
pang. 
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Adelheid [earnestly'^ — But I can’t see the end. I shall 
not see it till Ida laughs as gayly again as she used to. 

Colonel [walking about in agitation, bursting out] — Then I’ll 
give him my child and sit down myselfdii a corner alone I — I 
thought to spend my last days otherwise, but God forbid my 
darling girl should be made unhappy by me ! lie is trusty 
and honorable ; he will treat her well. — I'll go back to the 
little town I came from. 

Adelheid [seizing his hand] — My true-hearted friend, no 
you shan’t ! Neither Oldendorf nor Ida would owe their hap- 
piness to such a sacrifice., — Suppf)se Sendeii and his friends 
should secretly carry off the Professor’s newspaper, what then ? 

Colonel [pleasedi] — '^rheu he wouldn’t be a journalist any 
longer ! [Uneasily.] 1 won’t hear anything of the scheme; 
that underliand business doesn’t please me. 

Adelheid — Nor me either. [Sincerely.] Colonel, you have 
often placed confidence in me tijat made me proud and happy. 
To-day, moreover, you have allowed me to speak more rudely 
than a girl usually may. Will you give me one more great 
proof of your esteem ? 

Colonel [pressing her hand] — Adelheid, we know how we 
stand with each other. Speak out. 

Adelheid — For an hour to-day be my true knight. Let 
mo take you with me wherever it may be. 

Colonel — What are you up to, child ? 

Adelheid — Nothing wrong; nothing that would be un- 
worthy of you and me. It shall not remain a secret to you long. 

Colonel — If it must be, I give my. self up; but mayn’t I know 
somewhere near what 1 have to do ? 

Adelheid — You are to make a call with me, and in doing so 
remember what we have just been saying so sensibly to each other. 

Colonel — A call ? 

Enter Koun. 

Adelheid — A call I am making in my own interests. 

Korb [to ADELilKin] — Mr. Von Senden wLshes to pay his 
respects. 

Colonel — I can’t see him at present. 

Adelheid — Be quiet, dear Colonel : we have no time to be 
angrj'^ even with him. I shall have to see him fora few minutes. 

Colonel — Then I’m going away. 

Adelheid [entreatingly] — To get ready and go with me 
pretty sobn ? The carriage is waiting. 
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Colonel — I obey the captain. \MxU, to the left. 

Adelheid [alone '] — I have made a sudden resolution: I 
have ventured on something far too bold for a girl — for now, 
as the crisis draws near, 1 feel my courage leaving me. — I 
must do it for his sake and for us all. [To Koub.] Ask Miss 
Ida to be in readiness. The coachman is to come back and 
get her at once. Dear Korb, think of me : I’m going on a 
momentous errand, my old friend. [Exit. 

Korb [alone] — Ginwiious, how her eyes glisten ! What is 
she up to ? Surely she wouldn’t carry off the old Colonel out- 
right? But whatever it is, she’ll put it through. There’s 
only one man who could get the whip-hand of her. Mr. Kon- 
i*ad, if I only dared to speak ! [Exit. 


S(^KNE IT. 

Scnif : Office of the “ Union.” Enter from the door at the 

left ; immediately after ^ MtiLLEU. 

Boh [n? the middle, door] — In hero witli the table. 

Muller [dntiotf a enudl eorered tirhle, with bottles of wine, 
glasses, and plates, to the foreground at left, draws np five chairs, 
and says] — -Mr. I’iepcnbrink sends his compliments and says 
the wine is the Yellow .Seal, and if the Doctor drinks healths, 
hopes he won’t forget Mr. Piepenbrink's health too. He was 
very jolly, that big fellow. And Madame Piepenbrink at that 
reminded him he ought to subscribe to the Union; he charged 
me to see to that, 

Bolz [meanwhile turning over papers ; now rising ] — Wine 
here ! [Miun. VM pours oat a glass.] In honor of the worthy 
vintner ! [Drinks.] I guyed him, but his heart proved true. 
Tell him the health won’t bo forgotten. Here is your bottle ! 
Now clear out. [E.x'it Mui.ler, Boi./ opening door at left.] 
Come, you fellows, I keep my word to-day. [Enter Kampe, 
BelIjMAUS, and Kounku.] Hei'o’s the breakfast I promised. 
And now, you charming ephemerides, quick ! paint your faces 
and your temper as ro.se-colored as only your wits can. [Filling 
his glass.] The great victory is gained, the Union has cele- 
brated one of the noblest of triumphs ; still in centuries to come 
will our remote descendants say in astonishment, “Those were 
glorious days,” et cetera, see continuation in to-day’s paper. 
Before we sit down, the first toast — 

Kdmpe — The deputy elect — 

Bolz — No, the first toast belongs to the common mother, 
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tlie great power, that brings forth deputies : the newspaper, 
long may it flourish I 

All — Hurrah 1 [ Clink (ilaasea.'\ 

Bolz — Hurrah! and now for the* second — hold on, the 
deputy himself is still lacking. 

Kampe — Here he comes. 

Enter Oldundorf. 

* Bolz — The representative of our venerable city, editor-in- 
chief and professor, journalist and stanch man, who is mad at 
present because strange things have been put in tlie paper 
behind his back, hurrah for him ! 

Hurrah! 

Oldeiulorf \amicahh/\ — I tliank the gentlemen. 

Bolz [usofc to OnDiiNDOKK, drawing him toward the fore- 
grotind'\ — And you are not angry any more? 

Oldendorf — Your intention was good, but it was a great 
piece of indiscretion. 

Boh — Don’t tliink anymore about it! [^Alond.'] Here, 
take the glass ; sit down with us. Don't be proud, young 
statesman, you belong to us to-day. That’s right : hcj'e’s the 
editorial stalT. Wliere is the worthy Mr. Henning; where’s 
the owner, printer, and publisher, (labriel Helming? 

Bellmaus- — We have looked everywhere for him, but he’s 
nowhere to be found. 

Kiimpe — I met liim out on the stejis. He slunk past me as 
shamefacedly as a man that had made .some stupid blunder. 

Bolz — ■ Probably it’s the same with him as with Oldendorf : 
he is dissatisfied again with the attitude of the pajier. 

Muller \atickin(j Ms head fn] — Hero are the newspapers and 
mail matter. 

Bolz — Over there ! 

[MulIjEU comes in and lags the papers on the toork-tahle. 

Muller — Here’s the Coriolanus. There’s something about 
our paper in it. The Coriolanus' eri’and-boy grinned at me in 
a sneering Avay and recommended me to look over the article. 

Bolz — Give it here ! lie quiet, Roman jiopulace, Coriolanus 
speaks. — Good Lord, what does this mean ? [^lieads.'\ “ We 
have just learned from the best sources that a great change is 
about to take place in the newspaper interests of our province. 
— Our opponent the Union will cease to direct its unbridled 
attacks against everything hicrh and holy.” — This high and 
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holy is named Blumenberg. — “The proprietorship of that 
paper is to be transferred to other hands, and there is an un-- 
doubted prospect of our greeting an ally, from now on, in this 
widely circulated sheet.” — How does that taste, you fellows? 

Muller — Damnation ! 

KUmpe — That’s nonsense! > [^Together. "I 

Jiellmaua — It’s a lie I J 

Oldendorf — That’s another of Blumenberg’s fantastic 
inventions. 

Boh — There’s something behind it. Bring Gabriel Hen- 
ning hero to me I [Exit MUlleu.] This owner has played the 
traitor; we are poisoned [jumping «jo], and this is Borgia’s 
banquet. Presently the Brothers of Mercy will come in and 
sing our dirge. — Do me the favor of eating up the oysters at 
least before it is too late. 

Oldendorf [who has seized the paper] — Evidently the news 
is notliing but an uncertain rumor. Henning will tell us 
there is nothing in it. Don’t see any ghosts, and sit down 
with us. 

Boh [sitting down] — I sit down, not because I believe your 
words, but because I won’t give the breakfast the go-by. Bring 
Henning here ; he shall explain. 

Oldendorf — But you just heard he is not at home. 

Boh [eating zealously] — Oil, thou wilt have a frightful 
awakening, little Orsini I [In “Lucretia Borgia.”] — Bellmaus, 
pour for me. — But if the story is not true, if this Coriolanus 
has lied, by this purple in the glass be it sworn, I will bo his 
murderer 1 The fiercest revenge that ever an insulted journal- 
ist took shall fall upon his head ; he shall bleed to death from 
pin-pricks ; every cur on the street shall look contemptuously 
at him and say, “ Pah, Coriolanus, I wouldn’t accept a moi*sel 
from you, even if it were a sausage.” [Knocking: Bolz lays 
down hiskyiife.] Memento mori! There are our grave-diggers. 
— Yet the last oyster, and then farewell, thou beautiful world I 

Enter CouNSELOU Schwauz and SENDEN,/ro7» door at left; the 

door remains open. 

Schwarz — Your obedient servant, gentlemen. 

Senden — Pardon us if we disturb you. 

Boh [sitting at the table] — Not in the least. This is our 
customary breakfast, supplied by contract for a year, fifty oys- 
ters and two bottles daily for each member of the staff. Who- 
ever buys the paper must provide it. 
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Schwarz — What brings us here. Professor, is a communica- 
. tion Mr. Henning should have made to you first. He has pre- 
erred to. commission me with it. 

Oldendorf — I await your communication. 

Schwarz — Mr. Henning yesterday transferred to me by 
purchase all rights which appertained to liim as owner of the 
Union newspaper. 

Oldendorf — To you, counselor ? 

•Schwarz — I admit that I have only bought it as agent for a 
third party. Here is the deed of sale : there is no secret about 
it. \_Pa88e8 over a paper.'] 

Oldendorf [looking through it, says to Bolz] — It is a legal 
contract in due form-, — sold for thirty thousand thalers. 
[Agitation among the staff.] Allow mo to get at the nub of 
this business. With this change of ownership is there to be 
connected a change in the jiolitical attitude of the paper ? 

Senden [coming forward] — Certainly, Professor ; tliat was 
the object of the purchase. 

Oldendorf — Perhaps I see in you the new proprietor ? 

Senden — Not that, but I have the honor to be a friend of 
his. You yourself, as well as these gentlemen, have the right to 
demand tlie fulfillment of your contracts. Your contracts, I 
understand, call for a half-year’s notice : of course you con- 
tinue to draw your salaries till the expiration of that time. 

Boh [rising] — You are very liberal, Mr. Von Senden. 
Our contracts give us the right to edit the paper entirely 
according to our own judgment, and to control its attitude as 
well as its party standing independeptly. Until the expiration 
of the next half-year, therefore, we shall not only continue to 
draw our salaries, but also to conduct the paper itself for the 
best good of the party to which you have not the honor to belong. 

Senden [hotly] — We will find means of preventing it. 

Oldendorf — Calm yourselves. Such a performance would 
be hardly worthy of us. I announce, under such circumstances, 
that I resign the editorship from to-day, and release you from 
all obligations toward me. 

Boh — Be it so as far as I am concerned. I announce the 
same. 

Bellmaus\ 

Kdmpe >We too 1 

Kdmer J 

Sendkn [to Schwakz] — We are witnesses that the gentle- 
men voluntarily forego their rights. 
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Boh \to the staff'] — Stop, gentlemen, don’t be too mag- 
nanimous. It is very proper for you to have no further oon*.^ 
nection with tlie paper when your friends withdraw. But why 
give up your money claims on the new owner? 

Bellmans — I would rather accept nothing from them ; I 
will do ns you do. 

Bolz [^patting him"] — Well thought, my son. We’ll strike 
out in the world togellier. What do you say to a hand- 
organ, Bellmans? We’d trudge about to the fairs with it and 
sing your songs ; I grind, you sing. 

Oldendorf — As neitlicr of you has become owner of the 
paper, you cannot but think it a natural question, at the close 
of this business. Whom have we transferred our rights to? 

Senden — The present owner of the paper is — 

Enter from side door at the left. 

Oldendorf [stepping bade, horrified] — (h)lonel ! 

Bolz — All, this thing is getting high tragedy now. 

Colonel [approaching t)iiDENi)Oui<'] — First of all. Professor, 
be assured that I am a stranger to this whole transaction, and 
come here only at the wish of the purchaser. Only right here 
have I learned what was in the wind. I hope you will believe 
that of me. 

Bolz — But I find this play unbecoming, and I insist on 
knowing who the now pro[)rietor is, that keeps in such close 
hiding behind various persons. 

Enter Adelheid, / rom side door at left. 

Adelheid — Ho stands before you. 

Bolz — I want to faint. 

Bellmans — This is a tremendous joke. 

Adelheid [bowing] — Oood morning, gentlemen! [To the 
staff.] Am 1 right in supposing these gentlemen have been 
employed in editorial duty up to now? 

Bellmans — Just so, my dear madam ! Mr. Kampe 

as leader- wi’iter, Mr. Korner on the French and English corre- 
spondence, and I on the theatre, music, art, and all that sort 
of thing. 

Adelheid — I shall be very glad if your principles will allow 
you to still confer your talent on my paper. 

t The three assistant editors how. 

Bellmans [laying his hand on his heart] — Dear’madami 
under your editorship till the end of the world I 
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Adelheid [imiling and cmrteoius] — Oh no — only in that 
room. \_Points to door at right.~\ I need half an hotir to collect 
myself for my new work. 

Bellmau% \jCfoing] — 'riiis will be a capital story ! 

[^Exeunt Hellmaus, Kami*k, and Koknek. 

Adelheid — Professor, you have resigned the management 
of the paper with a willingness that charms mo. ^^Sii/nificantly.'] 
I wiali to conduct the “ Union” my way. [»S'et 2 c« hi* hand and 
leads him to the Colonel.] (■olonel, he is no longer editor; we 
have outwitted him ; you have your satisfaction. 

Colonel [extending his arms'] — Come, Oldendorf. — Ever 
since the hour of our separation I have been sorry for what has 
happened. 

Oldendorf — My honored friend I 

Adelheid [ -pointing to door at left] — There is some one else 
in there who wants to share in the reconciliation. Perhaps it 
is Mr. Gabriel Henning. 

Ida [at side door] — Edward 1 

[Oldendojib' hurries to the door. Il)A meets him, he em- 
braces her. Exeunt both to the left, the Colonel fol- 
lows. 

Adelheid [politely] — llefoi'e 1 try to interest you in the 
editing of the paper, Mr. Von Senden, i beg you to read through 
this correspondence I have received as a contribution to my 
paper. 

Senden [casting a glance at if] — Madam, I don't know 
whose indiscretion — 

Adelheid — Don’t have any fears about me: T am a news- 
paper owner, and [meaningly] shall keep the secrets of the edito- 
rial sanctum. [Sendbin May I ask you for the deed, 

co\inselor ? And will the gentlemen have the goodness to 
pacify the seller over the <»utconu! of the business ? 

[They bow. Exeunt Senden and SciiwAiiz. Adbldeid 
and IhjLZ alone. 

Adelheid [after a short 2}ause] — Now, Mr. Bolz, what shall 
I do with you ? 

Bolz — lam prepared for anything; nothing surprises me 
any more. — If the next thing some one should devote a capital 
of a hundred millions to painting all negroes with white oil col- 
ors, or making Africa four-cornered, it wouldn’t surprise me. 
If I wake up to-morrow as a horned owl, with two tufts of 
feathers 'instead of ears, and a mouse in my beak. I’ll be con- 
tent, and remember that still worse things liave happened. 
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Adelheid — What ails you, Konrad: are you dissatisfied 
with me ? V 

Boh — With you? You have been as magnanimous as 
ever : only too magnanimous I And all would be very fine if 
only this whole scene had not been possible. That Senden I 

Adelheid — He won’t come again. — Konrad, I stand by the 
party ! 

Boh — Triumph 1 I hear countless angels blowing trum- 
pets I I stay with the Union ! " 

Adelheid — I have nothing more to do with that. For I 
must make one more confession to you : 1 am not the real 
owner of the paper either. 

Boh — You are not? — Now, by all the gods, I am at the 
end of my rope, this owner is gradually becoming indifferent 
to me. Be he man, will-o’-the-wisp, or Beelzebub himself, I 
bid him defiance ! 

Adelheid — He is a kind of will-o’-the-wisp, he is a little of 
a devil, and from head to foot he is a great rogue. For, Kon- 
rad, my friend, lover of my youth, it is you yourself ! [ Gives 

him the deed.~\ 

Boh [motionless awhile, reads^ — “ Assigned to Konrad 
Bolz ” — legal form! — Then it’s a kind of gift. — Can’t be 
accepted: much too small. [Throivs the paper aside.'l Dis- 
cretion, begone I [Falls on his knees before Adklhkid,] Here 
I kneel, Adelheid ! I don’t know what I am saying for joy, 
for the whole room is dancing about me. If you would take 
me for your husband, you woidd do me the greatest favor in 
the world I If you don’t want me, then give me a slap in the 
face and drive me out. 

Adelheid [bendmg towards Mm'] — I do want you I [Kissing 
him.'\ It was this cheek. 

Boh [jumping «/?] — And it’s this mouth. [Kisses her; 
they hold each other in an embrace during a short pause. 

Enter Colonkl, Ida, and Oldendoiif. 

Colonel [at the door in astonishmenf^ — What’s this ? 

Bolz — Colonel, this is done under editorial responsibility. 

Colonel — Adelheid, what do I see? 

Adelheid [extending her hand to the Colonel] — My friend, 
the bride of a journalist ! • 

[While Ida and Oldendorp hasten to the pair from both 
sides, the curtain falls. 
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KING RENJ^’S DAUGHTER. 

A Danish Lybical Drama. 

Bt Henexk Hbrtz. 

(Translated by Theodore Martin.) 

[Henrik Hertz was born in Copenhagen of Jewish parents, August 22, 
1798 ; early orphaned, he was brought up by a relation, a prominent editor. He 
studied law, and was called to the bar, but scarcely practiced, being a born man 
of letters. Like most of his stamp where there is a state theater, he began with 
drama, producing among others “Buchardt and llis Family” (1827), “Love 
and Policy,” and “Cupid’s Strokes of Genius” (1830). In the latter year, an 
anonymous publication of his, “Letters from a Ghost,” — ostensibly from the 
dead Baggesen who had fought romantiidsm bitterly, but showing that he had 
become more enlightened, and an excellent imitation of his style, — made an 
immense hit ; and Hertz, though not then acknowledging it, was encouraged to 
go on with a volume of essays entitled “Nature and Art,” “Four Letters of 
Knut the Scelander,” a poem called “Tyrfing,” etc. Returning also to the 
stage, he produced “The Savings Bank,” a very successful comedy still in pos- 
session of the stage; “Svend Dyring’s House” (1838), a rather tragic story 
taken from the old ballads but with a happy ending ; and in 1845 his master- 
piece, “ King Rent’s Daughter,” which had enormous success at once, is a 
classic still holding the stage, and one of the world’s literary gems. In 1848 he 
produced the tragedy “ Ninon.” Ho died February 26, 1870.] 


Characters. 


King RENfe of Provence. 
lOLANTHE, his daughter. 

Count Tristan of Vaudemont. 
Sir Geoffrey of Orange. 


Sir Almerik. 

Ebn Jahia, a Moorish physician. 
Bertrand. 

Martha, his wife. 


The scene lies in Provence, in a valley of Vauchise, and lasts from midday to 
sunset. Time ; the middle of the fifteenth century. 


To the left (of the actor) stands a house of one story^ covered with ivy 
and roses j its windows shaded by verandas, A garden r\ins 
backward from the house ^ in ivhich the vegetation displays a tropical 
luxuriance. Some date palms in the foreground. At the end of the 
garden is seen a wall of rock, overgrown icith brushwood, and in it 
a door so covered ivith moss and stones that it is only perceptible 
when open. Behind this wall^ lofty mountains stretch into the 
distance. 
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PLAY IN 0N1G ACT. 

Scene I. 

Bertrand ^entering from the house'] — 

It was the bell ! Some nie.S8age from the hing! 

[CVos.'je.s the slwje to the rock, and opens the concealed door. Re- 
turns immediately with Siii Almkrik, hut keeps him standing al 
the entrance. 

Sir Aliuerik! You here! Stand back! Nay, not a 
step! 

No stranger enters here. 

Almerik — I must and will I 

Bertrand — 

No, not a foot, by heavens! You luive deceived me. 

Hearing the boll, and with it too the sign, 

I felt assured that it must be Raoul. 

Almerik — 

Tixe king has sent me hither in his stead. 

See here this letter, and his royal ring. 

Bertrand — 

His ring ? ’Tis so. A letter ! By your leave ? 

“ Frankly confide in Almerik, and give him 
Whatever information he desires.” 

This changes matters (luite. Frown not, my lord; 

For if you know the secret of this place, 

Then you must know that prudence is my duty. 

Almerik \_advancing u'ith Bektk.^nd to the front of the stage] — 

I know the place’s secret? Save the mark ! 

I find myself here to my own surprise, 

And all 1 see augmetits my wonderment, 

A very paradise amid the waste I 
Read me the mystery. 

Bertrand — How ! from the king 

Did you not learn it ? 

Almerik — Nay, not 1 1 

Bertrand — ■ So, sol 

If he was silent, I must needs be dumb. 

Almerik — 

Nay, nay, you jest ! 

Bertrand — I never jested less. 

Martha [^appearing at the door of the house] *— 

Sir Almerik ? 
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Bertrand — He brings King Rent’s ring, 

And knows the sign to gain admittance here. 

But nothing more. He must at once begone. 

Almerik 

Begone, when the king sends me ? 

Bertrand — Aye, although he did. 

Martha — 

Stay, Bertrand, stay ! 

[To Almerik] — What is your messagii, sir ? 

Almerik — 

I was to say, that in an hour the king 
Would come with his physician, Ebu Jahim 
Martha — 

The very famous Moor, I know him well — 

Almerik — 

Comes with the king, and you were to make sure — 
These were his words — that all things were i^reparod 
As the leech ordered you. 

Bertrand — ’Tis well — ’tis well ! 

The king may trust to us. Some hours ago 
Was Ebu Jahia here. 

Martha — And yet, Sir Knight, 

His Majesty imparted nothing more ? 

Almerik — 

He was in haste, and full, mesoemed, of thought. 

The Moor — this Ebn Jahia — had arrived, 

Raoul was ill, and secretly the king 
Called me aside. “ i can depend on you,” 

He said, “ and in your secrecy eonhde ! 

Follow the messenger, who will conduct you. 

And then fulfill your charge,” 

Martha — And tliis was all 

Was told you by the king 
Almerik — Not all; and yet. 

What more he spake was wrapped in mystery. 

He mused awhile, then, hesitating, said : 

“ Look you ! I count on your fidelity ; 

You’ll find my daughter, where you are to go.” 

Then all at once ho suddenly broke off, 

Penned in keen haste the letter which 1 brought. 

And bade me go. 

Martha — The letter ? 

Bertrand — Oh, yes ! The letter ! 

Martha [^takes and reads the letter'] — 

’Tis the king’s hand. How can you doubt his tale ? 
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Bertrand — 

No, you are right ; I had forgot the letter. 

Almetik — 

Then from the letter you may gather how 
The king desires that from your lips I learn 
What things soe’er ’tis needful I should know. 
Who is this daughter that he told me of ? 
Margaret is now in Britain, and lolanthe — 
Martha — 

Is here. 

Almerik — Here ? lolanthe is in Spain, 

Reared in a convent since her infancy. 

Martha — 

Not so, Sir Knight; she’s here, and has been ever. 
Almerik — 

How ? Here 1 I prithee, Bertrand, tell me all I 
Bertrand — 

You oft, no doubt, have heard of the dispute 
About Lorraine, that raged so long between 
Our king and Vaudemout. 

Almerik — • I know it well. 

Yet is that ancient quarrel now forgot. 

The terms of peace, by Burgundy arranged, 

Secure — as rumor gives the story out — 

King Bend’s daughter’s hand in marriage to 
The son of Count Antonio Vaudemont. 

This daughter, lolanthe, was a child 
When this alliance was determined on. 

Bertrand — 

’Twas even as you say ; but, good Sir Knight, 

The compact scarce was settled when, by fire, 

The palace was consumed at dead of night, 

And lolanthe — then a one-year’s babe — 

Had all but perished in the flames. 

To save 

Her life, one course, and one alone, was left: 

We from the. chamber window let her down, 

And caught her safe on cushions as she fell. 

Yet, or through fear or injury from the fall. 
Suffice to say, the child had lost her sight. 

Almerik — 

Had lost her sight ? 

Martha — Aye, even so, my lord. 

Imagine our distress — her sire’s despair. 

Alas ! a child so gentle and so sweet. 
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And of Her sight bereft — how sad! how hard! 
The hope, that with her life was intertwined, 
Extinguished, and the old and bitter feud 
About Lorraine renewed — aye, and renewed 
Too sure, alas 1 more fiercely than of old. 

For the Count Vaudemont will never brook 
His son should have a blind girl for his mate. 

He will believe, and hence his wrath will fire, 

A cheat was practiced on him, and that she 
* Was blind before the truce was ratified. 

Ahnterik — 

Surmise to him most probable. But the king, 
What did he in this strait ? 

Bertrand — - At first he veiled 

In studious silence that the child was blind. 
Which none had e’er discovered from her looks; 
But soon from Cordova he summoned hither 
The very famed physician, Ebu .Tahia, 

Whose skill is counted nigh miraculous. 

Who came and tried all sorts of remedies. 

With sagest counsel, too, he showed us how 
To rear her up in tender fosterage ; 

And, last of all, he in the stars perused 
Her horoscope. 

Almerik — And there ? 

Martha — Found hope for us 

That lolanthe should regain her sight 
When in her sixteenth yeai\ That time is come. 
And Ebn Jahia now is with the king. 

He orders remedies, whicli we apply. 

Yet what their purpose I have never known; 

The hour, he says, hath even now arrived. 
Heaven grant it may be so I 
Almerik — But lolanthe! 

How heavily her fate must weigh her down I 
Martha — 

She has no thought that she is blind. 

Almerik — 

No thought that she is blind ! You surely jest I 
Martha — 

Ah, no. Sir Knight ! you very soon may learn 
That all which I have told you now is true. 

But let me earnestly beseech you, sir. 

When you converse with lolanthe, still 
To guard your lips with most religious cax^ 
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That so no syllable shall cross thdc bounds, 

Which to the eye bears slightest reference. 

This is the strict injiinction laid on all 
Who come within these precincts. Nothing name 
Which through the power of vision must be known 
Speak not before her of the light of day, 

Nor of the moonbeams in the placid night, 

Nor of its thousand stars. Alas I no stars 
Illume the lasting night wherein she dwells 1 
Almerik — 

And have you kept subservience to this rule ? 
Bertrand — 

We schooled ourselves from her most tender years, 
When there was little danger had we failed. 
Almerik — 

With what intent has it been hid from her 
That she is blind ? Who willed it should be so ? 
Martha — 

We know not whether ’twas the king’s resolve, 

Or whether Kbn Jahia so advised ; 

Yet I can easily explain the cause. 

A coronet shall one day deck her brow. 

As you are ’ware; so does her future hold 
A brilliaut promise forth, should all go well. 

But it is feared the consciousne.ss of blindness 
Might settle deep into her tender soul. 

Untune her spirit, and from her senses take 
Their equipoise, and that chsar cheerfulness. 

Which are a throne’s most beauteous ornaments. 
This consciousness ’tis purposed to avert. 

Almerik — 

This is the reason, then, why she lives here, 
Se<‘.ludod from the world and all who might 
Betray to her the secret of her loss ? 

Bertrand — 

’Tis even so. This valley, locked within 
The heart of yonder mountains of Vaucluse, 

Is from the eye of all intruders safe. 

You know, it is King Rent’s chief delight 
To tend and cultivate his plants and flowers. 

Thus all you see was by himself arranged ; 

And with the trees and shrubs his daughter grew. 
Here knows she every spot— -unerringly 
(Ian find her way about without a guide. 

Nor has her education been o’erlooked j 
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She weaves, spins, tends her garden plots, and is 
Forever occupied, and ever cheerful. 

Songs makes she too, and sings at leisure hours. 

AlmeriJc — 

Makes songs ? 

Bertraml — Aye, slic makes songs. The king liimself 

Taught her the cunning of the troubadours ; 

And ne’er a master of them all need blush 
To own the verses which her fancy weaves. 

Almerik — 

All this I can explain and understand ; 

Yet how she ne’er suspects her blindness, I 
Can scarce conceive. No — this must be delusion ! 
Martha — 

Such it appears to you, whose eyesight serves 
As a sure guide to every step you take. 

Involuntarily you turn your gaze 

Towards every sound that stirs. Even in the dark, 

The accustomed light with fancied gleam de(?eives you ; 
But he who, from his earliest infancy, 

From birth, mayhap, hath hmked the power of sight, 

How shall he deem his fellow-creatures sec^? 

What’s sight to him ? What can he comprehend 
Of all that wondrous power that’s in the eye? 

Yet, as with ease we master by its aid 
All that surrounds us, so the blind do hold 
Hearing, touch, feeling, the air’s soft impress, 

And other means innumerable, at command, 

Which are to us incomprehensible. 

This shall yourself observe, as I have said, 

Before you have been long with lolaiithe. 

Ahnerik — 

Now, by the mass, I long to see this wonder! 

Yet one thing more, that puzzles me, explain : 

She lives alone with you, apart from all ; 

Is this secluded valley all her world? 

Bertrand — 

You err, to think that lolantlie is 

So lonely, so forlorn. Behind these mountains 

Lies, as you know, the convent of St. Clara ; 

And oftentimes the abbess and the nuns 
Come here to visit her : her father, too, 

Brings with him stranger guests from time to time, 
Almerik — 

Aud^so she lacks for naught, and is content 
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If but some stranger on occasion come ? 

Of all the wealth the world to us presents, 

Of all its glories, she surmiseth naught ? 

Docs she not question you ? 

Martha — • That is a point 

On which ’tis not so easy to reply. 

It may be she suppresses many a thought. 

She knows there is an entrance to this vale, 

Hears the bell sound when any one arrives, 

Drightens to hear it, and in silence waits, 

With ear intent. Yet doth she never ask 
Where is the entrance, whitherward it leads ; 

For she has heard that there are many things 
She must not ask, but hiave to years to teach. 

So ’tis with children. Speak to them of God, 

Of power omnipotent, of another life. 

And mark how they will listen, opening wide 
Their little eyes in wonder, as some doubt — 

A passing shade — is painted on their looks ; 

And then, at last, with touching faith, accept 
For truth the things they may not comprehend. 

So now for lolanthe the whole world 

Is one vast mystery, which she oft would pierce. 

Then will her father or the abbess say, 

“licst thee content, my cliild — thou art too young; 

Some future time thon’lt comprehend it all.” 

In this she piously confides; nor dreams 
She wants the eyes’ clear sight to compass all 
The splendors of this goodly universe. 

May it not be, sir, while we darkly muse 
Upon our lif<5’s mysterious destinies. 

That we in blindness walk, like lolanthe, 

Uncon.scious that true vision is not ours? 

Yet is that faith our hope’s abiding star. 

Almerik — 

In this, good Martha, hast thou truly spoken. 

But tell me, where is lolanthe now ? 

Bertrand — 

She sleeps. 

Ahnerik — How 1 Sleeps ! And now ? 

Bertrand — For just one hour. 

By the physician’s order, every day. 

Y es, ’tis no soft and Tiatural sleep ; indeed, 

I’m puzzled sorely what to think of it. 

By strange and uncouth words, and singular signs^ 
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Does Ebn Jahia charm her to repose ; 

Then doth he place upon her breast a stone, 

A talisman or amulet, belike, 

And only when he has removed the gem, 

Does she awake again. I will confess. 

This troubles me. 

Almerik — Yet may we strongly trust 

In Ebn Jahia’s skill. 

Bertrand — There lies my hope. 

[ The. hell rings. 

Martha — 

Bertrand, the bell ! 

Bertrand — Nay, then, it is the king. 

[^Exit through the concealed door, 

Almerik — 

Comes the king often hither ? 

Martha — Yes, when he 

Has fixed his quarters at the neighboring palace. 

We see him frequently. At times, Ijowever, 

Whole months will pass without hir. coming here. 
Almerik — 

Knows lolanthe, then, it is the king ? 

Martha — 

No, she does not, and that is well remembered. 

She has no thought of that. She calls him father, 

We others call him Raymbaud — such the name 
Of one that was a famous troubadour. 

Almerik — 

Break off I The king ! 


Scene II. 

King Rene, Ebn Jahia, and Bebtband enter through the concealed 
door, Almekik, Martha. 

•Reni — Martha, I bring thee here 

Good Ebn Jahia. As I learn, he hath 
Been here to-day already once before. 

How goes it now ? 

Martha — Even to a wish, my liege. 

Ren& — 

All that the leech enjoined thou hast fulfilled ? 

Neglected nothing? Has lolanthe lain 
With eyes close bandaged every night ? 

Martha-^ She haa 
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Reni [to Ebn* Jahia] — 

That was a perilous venture. It is strange 
She bears it. Yet the chance was fortunate 
That the bee stung her ou the teruple lately ; 

This served us for a plausible pretext. 

Ah! sure the little bee deceived itself. 

In this fair world, that’s tended by her care, 

Where, like a flower, she grows amidst her flowers, 

The insect, dazzled by the flagrant bloom. 

Deemed that it nestled in a rosci’s bud. 

Forgive me! It is sinful thus to speak 
Of mine own child. lUit !iow no more of this. 

Thou long’st to see the fruitage of thy skill. 

Go, then, to lolanthe. Bertrand! Alartha! 

Follow him in; perchance he may rc(iuire you. 

[Ebn Jaiiia exit into the housey followed by Bertrand aiid 
Mautha. 

Now, Almerik, tell me, wert thou not amazed 
To see this valley so serene and still ? 

Was it not so — a little paradise? 

Almerik — 

Indeed it is ! 

Ren^i — Oh, had it been my fate, 

IIer(‘, in the midst of all that most I love, 

Of l)eauty, science, art, to spend my days, 

How gladly thiui had 1 foregone, forev(ir, 

Naph^s, Lorraine, and this long, bitter strife 
With Vaudemont! 

Almerik — This strife is now healed up, 

And you expect Count Tristan here (u*eIong. 

Then all shall end in peace. 

Jien6 — I ho])e it may! 

And this my hoj)e has daily gained in strength, 

I told you — did I not? — that I expected 
Geoffrey of Orange. He resided long 
At Tristan's castle. The (.fount's teacher he 
In minstrelsy and poetry and song. 

The youthful Count, so tJeoffrey tells me, owns 
A happy turn for poesy — a sense 
Refined and gentle, with a mind of rare 
Endowment and cai)acity of thought. 

He sang to me a Sirventese, writ 
By Tristan, nobly felt, and couched in words 
Of a rare beauty. Tliis I needs must own, 

Though he be minded hostilely to me, 
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And would with grasping hand usurp Lorraine. 

But hush t I hear a voice. 

[Goes to the house and looks in at the door'] — 

See, Ebii Jahia 

Has wakened her ! Slowly her eyes she raises ; 

She speaks — yet speaks as in a dream, while he 
Looks doAvn observantly into her eyes. 

Now doth he lay the amulet once more 
, Upon her bosom — and she sleeps again. 

Almerik — 

How singular 1 

lie)i4 — Most singular! This Moor 

Possesses powers that fill me Avith alarm. 

He comes. Now leave us, Almerik. Yet stay! 

Hence to the palace. Here I must remain. 

Soon as a letter comes from Tristan, haste 
And bring it hero to me, 

Almerik — Adieu, my liege. 

[Exit as Knx Jaiiia enters from the house. 

Jien4 — 

My Kbn Jahia, eom’st thou like the dove 

That bear.s the olive Ijranch ? Thou lookest grave. 

And, as thou art, unfathomable all. 

How shall 1 construe Avhat thy looks impart? 

Ehn Jahia — 

1 have the strongest hopes, my noble liege. 

Ren& — 

IsT so ? Oh, thou’rt an angel sent from heaven I 
Thy dusky visage, like that royal Moor’s 
Who knelt beside our great Redeeimu’s <!radle, 

Heralds the star shall cheer my night of gloom. 

Say, Jahia, say Avhereon thy hope is ba.so(l ? 

What is thy counsel, Avhat thy pur2)ose ? 

Sj^eak I 

’Tis written in a book, which late I read. 

That oftcTitimes an unsound eye is cured 
By a^jpUcation of the surgeon’s knife. 

This thou wilt never try, my Ebn Jahia; 

Thou know’st the eye is a most noble part, 

And canst not gain such mastery o’er thyself 
As to approach my lolanthe’s eyes 
With instrument of steel. Nay, tho\i must dread 
To mar the beauty of their azure depths. 

That dark, deep foTint, which still, though saddened o’er, 
Wells forth such glorious radiance. Oh ! her eyes, 

VOL. zxvm. — 23 
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How is it possible that night should brood 
On two fair orbs of such transcendent sheen ? 

Ehn Jahia — 

Nay, be at ease ! You need not fear for this. 

'Twould aid us little, should I have recourse 
To instruments. 

Een4 — What is thy purpose, then ? 

Ebn Jahia — 

Your j)ardon, good my lord I my treatment is 
A mystery, like all my leech’s craft ; 

It scarce would serve my purpose to divulge it. 

’Tis not the fruitage of a moment’s growth ; 

No, but the slow result of wakeful years. 

Shaped — step by step conducted to one point, 
Whereat, so speed it, Heaven ! it shall succeed ; 

Aye, and succeed it must, this very day, 

Or fail forever. 

— How! This very day? 

Ebn Jahia — 

Soon as the sun has sunk beneath the hills, 

And a .soft twilight spreads along the vale. 

Such as her eyes, still to the light unused, 

May bear with safety, 1 will test my plan. 

Jteni — 

Ah, Ebn Jahia, prithee, not to-day ! 

From day to day, from hour to hour, have I, 

With restless eagerness, looked onward for 
This moment ; and alas ! now it hath come. 

My heart grows faint, and wishes it away. 

Think what I peril I When the sun goes down. 

My fairest hope, perchance, goes down with it. 

Thou’rt wrapt in thought. Art thou content to pause ? 
Ehn Jahia — 

I will not wait. 

Ren6 — Then tell me, dost thou fear ? 

Art thou not certain of the issue ? Thou 
Didst jmt to question yonder silent stars, 

From which thy potent art can wring response. 

What was their answer ? tell me, Ebn Jahia. 

The horoscope — was’t happy ? 

Ebn Jahia — Yes, it was, 

I told you so already. Yet the stars 
Inci inant, non necessitant. They influence 
The fortunes of mankind, yet do they not 
Rule Nature’s laws with absolute control. 
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Best thee at ease } I have no fear for this. 

Another hindrance menaces my skilL 
Beni — 

A hindrance ? 

Ehi Jahia — One, my liege, I apprehend, 

Which you will find it hard to obviate, 
lolanthe, ere I bend me to ray task, 

Must comprehend what she till now has lacked — 

Must learn this very day that she is blind. 

Meni — 

No, Ebu Jahia, no; tliis cannot be I 
Ehn Jahia , — 

It must be, or my skill is powerless. 

Beni — 

No, no ! oh, never ! never ! Thou wilt not 
Constrain me to this monstrous cruelty, 

And strip her all at once, with sudden wrench, 

Of that unconsciousness has been her blessing ; 

Not slowly, by degrees, but all at once. 

Force on her tender soul this fearful truth ? 

And if the cure should fail us after all ? 

Hast thou forgot how we, year after year, 

With care almost incredible, have watched 
To keep from her this melancholy truth ? 

This course thyself suggested, showing me 
The difficult road which I was bound to follow. 

Now, wilt thou raze the fabric thou hast reared ? 

Say, wherefore, wherefore ? 

Eiyn Jahia — I will tell you wherefore, 

So please you lend a favoring ear the while. 

You deem, belike, our sense of vision rests 
Within the eye ; yet is it but a means. 

From the soul’s depths the power of vision flows. 

And those fine nerves, that on the eye converge. 

From the brain’s secret workshop emanate, 
lolanthe must be conscious of her state — 

Her inward eye must first be opened ere 
The light can pour ui)on the outward sense. 

A want must be developed in her soul ; 

A feeling that anticipates the light — 

A craving sense ; for know, my noble liege. 

That nothing e’er is on mankind bestowed. 

Unless for it he feel necessity. 

Deep in his soul a yearning must arise 
Fos a contentment, which it strives to win. 
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Let me, for you, exemplar, take from what 
Your studies make familiar. That fair art — 

That joyous science of sweet poesy, 

Whic-li is so widely famed throughout Provence — 

Mankind receive it by the Muses’ favor : 

Is it not so ? But how ? Do all receive it ? 

No ; only he within whose l)OSom dwelt. 

As in a dream, a bright poetic world. 

And who hath yearned for it with quenchless love. 

Men 4 — 

I’ll not contest with thee, good Ebn Jahia! 

I may not cope with thee in lore profound ; 

Yet pity’s voice speaks loudly in my heart, 

And drowns thy arguments with mightier tones. 

I cannot do it 1 No, it may not be ! 

Ebn Jahia — 

E’en as you will. I only can advise, 

And if you Will not trust to my advice, 

'riien 1 am useless here. So, fare ye well ! 

Ilenc<» to the convent, I ! There you will find me, 

If your resolve sliall alter. Yet, bethink you : 

Bink but the sun behind yon mountain tops. 

My utmost skill cannot again avail. 

\_Exit throwjh the concealed door. 

Mene — 

Oil, dreadful strait ! And I so dearly bought 
A hope, which yet so soon may be undone ! 

Sliall I destroy at once her cheerful mood. 

Convert it into comfortless despair, 

And see her youth grow pale by slow degrees, 

Wither and die in mournful consciousness ? 

No ! 'Phis is .fahia’s obstinacy merely ; 

Ho yet shall yield. I will not rest until 
He hears me, and sidnnits to my desire. 

\_Exit after Ebn Jahia as Martha and Bertrand enter. 

Martha — 

'Phe king gone hence, and, as it seemed, in wrath. 

And Ebn Jahia nowhere to be seen 1 
What has oceurred ? 

Bertrand — Indeed, Heaven only knows I 

Yet am I ill at ease, as matters stand : 

And Ebn Jahia, I do fear me much. 

Will fail us at the last. 

Martha — Nay, think ye so ? 
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Bertrand — 

Heaven grant that I be wrong ! Yet like I not 
The dark and moody nature of the man ; 

And, to bo frank with you, I feel a dread 
Of one endowed with such mysterious power. 

There lies the child upon her couch, tus though 
Life were extinct ; one motion of his hand, 

And sleep, as if by magic, seals her eyes. 

This is not, cannot come to good ! 

Martha — Content thee, 

Nor thus torment thyself Avith causeless fears. 

Thou knowest well, that when luu- slec}) is o’er, 

And from her breast the amulet removed. 

She beams afresh in bright and blooming health. 

Is it not marvelous, how this strange sleep 
Strengthens her more, much more, than sleej) at night — 
Giv(is vigor, and enlivens every sense ? 

Yea, even her eyes, as I have noted oft, 

. Are deepened in tlieir luster when she wakes. 

As though th(5 rays of light had found a way 
Into their orbs, while she lay slumbering : 

This is, I trust, a favorable sign. 

Bertrand — 

Well, well, thou may’st be right ; and time will show ! — 

Let us away ! Much yet is to be done 
Among our people yonder in the field. 

We may withdraw from lolanthe now : 

She sleeps, and cannot wake till our return. 

[Exennt behind the home. 


Scene III. 

Tristan of Vaudemont, Geoffrey of Orange, eatch with a cithern 

slung upon his shouldei'. 

Geoffrey [stopping in front of the concealed door] — 

Look to your steps ! 'tis dark us at midnight here ! 

Tristan — 

Push onward ! Stay — here is a door ! 

Geoffrey — A door ? 

Tristan — - 

Patience ! A bolt — it yields I What do I see ? 

[Both enter. 

Geoffrey — 

Heavens ! What a gust of exquisite perfume ! 
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Tristan — 

A garden ! Here — shrined in the mountain waste I 
What beauty, too, — what order ! Only look ! 
Geoffrey — 

1 am amazed I 

Tristan — What man is he that owns 

Tljis witching spot? You know the country welly 
And dwell hard by. 

Geoffrey — Indeed, I cannot say. 

Of such a 2>aradise I never dreamed. 

A garden of the tropics — studded o’er 
With all rare flowers ! Behold the lofty palms ! 
Tristan — 

The mansion rising through — how beautiful I 
Half hid with ivy and the clambering rose 1 
And yet, its inmates ? 

Geoffrey — Not a soul see I. 

I could be sworn, this paradise arose 
In some fair summer night, when Dian gave 
One golden hour to her Kndymion, 

Veiling beneath these rocks their fearful joys! 

But its inhabitants have taken flight. 

Tristan — 

Nay, here be many signs of human hands. 

Fair, I’ll be sworn, and gentle. Here — see here 
Fresh footmarks on the pathway ! 

Geoffrey — You are right. 

A tiny foot and dainty ! Let us on ! 

By following this we scai-ce can go amiss. 

Observe, it leads right onwards to the house I 
Tristan — 

No, let us wait till somebody appears. 

We should be most discourteous. Bad enough 
That we have come thus far without consent I 
Geoffrey — 

Well, as you please. So our luck fails us not. 

I’ll tax my courtesy, and wait in patience, 

For, in good sooth, luck hath been ours indeed — 
Hath it not, Tristan ? See, how things have fallen : 
As near the convent idly on we strolled, 

Whiling the time with interchange of song, 

I chanced to spy King Rend passing near, 

Rapt in close talk with the Cordovan leech. 

To ’scape his glance, you drag me after you. 

And, hurrying on o’er rock and wilderness, 
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Here, at the mountain’a base, we chance upon 
Yon secret passage, craftily contrived. 

Following it up, awhile we grope about 
In darkness, and, in short, have landed here. 

But tell me, now, what motive prompted you 
So to avoid the king ? To meet him, ’twas 
That you came here. You urged me to attend 
Upon you at the interview to-morrow ; 

And you — ’tis known familiarly to all — 

’ You have been long affianced to his daughter. 
Tristan — 

Affianced ! Yes, they say so! Yet was I 
Scarce nine years old when I was thus betrothed. 
My father made the-terms with Burgundy, 

When we a truce concluded with the king. 

But, Geoffrey, now I’m grown to rijjcr years ; 

And as this contract, in the full career 
Of victory, wronged and robbed me of my rights^ 

So on this marriage look I now with hate. 
Unwillingly 1 came; unwillingly 
In this vile business I am like to move. 

Geoffrey — 

1 grieve to hear it, for King Bend’s sake. 

For many a day, I know, his joy has been 
The goodly promise of these nuptial ties. 

Tristan — 

Goodly to him they may be, I l)elievo. 

Know you his daughter ? 

Geoffrey — No; she has been reared 

In some far Spanish convent, and came home 
Here to her father but to meet with you. 

But let us, friend, bethink us where we are ! 

We forced our way in, and, it must be owned. 

The spot is charming. But the question now 
Is, can we quite as easily retire ? 

Tristan — 

Nay, never fear. 

Geoffrey — Would you not, then, find out 

Whether this mansion hath inhabitants ? 

Assail the door ! — shall I, then ? 

Tristan — Nay, let me I 

In case some demon lord it in this 2 >lace. 

’Tis just, the danger first should light on me, 

Whoso charge it was that lured you on to it. 
[^KnocTts at the door'] — 

No — no one comes 1 
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Geoffrey — Try if the door will open. 

Tristan — 

It gives not way. 

Oeoffrey — Press harder j it will yield 1 

Tristan — 

So be it, then ! 

[Opens the door] — Heavens, Geoffrey, what a forml 
Geoffrey — 

Some spirit ? 

Tristan — How! A spirit? Yes, methiuks * 

One of the radiant ministers of light! 

Look ! 

Geoffrey [looking ?jt] — 

A fair girl npon a dainty couch 
Surely she sleeps ! 

Tristan — She sleeps. Her breathing heaves 

Her bosom gently — gently sinks it down. 

See, now a smile is hovering on her lips, 

As though she dreamt of our bewilderment. 

Geoffrey — 

I pray you, Tristan, let \is fly from hence ! 

This witching vision doth disturb my soul — 

Too witching all, and all too beautiful. 

This is some wizard’s castle — let us away! 

Oojne ! Mystic serpents threaten u.s, 1 know. 

Tristan, where are you rapt ? All heavenly powers ! 

He’s charmed already ! Rooted to the earth 
He stands, and stares on her. Oh, Tristan, come! 

Trl-itan — 

Speak softly, Geoffrey, for a breath might wake her! 

Speak softly ! ’Twere a sin to break the calm, 

The holy stillness, which her slumlxir sheds 
On everything around ! 

Geoffrey — Oh, hear me ! hear me ! 

Tristan — 

Hush ! Not a word, T say ! This i)lace is holy ! 

[Kneels, bending forward with outstretched arms towards the open 
door. 

Oh, be not angry, that with eyes profane 
T have intruded on thy resting-place ! 

Geoffrey — 

Rise up ! I tremble for you ! You are caught 
In an enchanter’s spell. The vision is 
Some cheating phantom. Follow me ! 

Tristan — I cannot. . 
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Geoffrey — 

Then do not kneel there like a marble block ! 

Tush ! be a man. If hence you will not fly, 

At least conimand your spirits ! Let us learn 
Who this fair creature is. Awake her ! 

Tristan — No 1 

That were a sin ! 

Geoffrey — If you will not, I will. 

Tristan — 

Audacious man ! He calls to her — hark ! hark ! 
How now — he clasps her hand — 

Geoffrey [;rushing out] — Away ! away ! 

She cannot wake. Her senses are entliralled 
By some dark demon’s necromantic spells. 

Oh, come ! I quake for fear ! AVe’vc rudely broke 
Into a holy place — -’twill bo our death ! 

Tristan — 

A holy place ! You name it well. But it 
Imports not death, but life. \V<dl, well, no matter! 
Come, let us ([uit this consecrated ground, 

Which wrongly we intruded on. She sleeps. 

It is Linchivalrous to tarry — 

Geoffrey — Come ! 

Tristan — 

Yet stay ! I’ll grant myself one little l(K)k, 

One moment by her side, to scan Inu* face, 

Then follow you anon. 

Geoffrey — See there — he kneels ! 

Upon her hand imprints one gentle kiss. 

How he surveys her! There — he hath unclasped 
A ribbon from her neck, and bears it off ! 

Now, Heav’n be praised, he comes to me again. 
Tristan — 

Now have I graven deeply on my heart 
Her beauteous form. It cannot vanish now. 

Aye, let us hence, and dread this witchery ! 

Yet did I vow to seek tin’s spot again, 

And, if I erred not, with a gracious smile 
She heard my vow, and blessed it in her dreams. 
See, (leoffrey, I have ta’cii this ornament, 

A gem of price, that lay ui)on her breast. 

Like Jesse’s son, who from the sleeping Saul 
Took of his robe a fragment, for a sign , 

That in his hands the monarch’s life had been. 

So may this jewel likewise testify 


[^Enters, 


^Enters. 
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That I was here, and that my life was placed 
Within her hand, even while she lay in sleep. 

Come, Geoffrey ! 

\^Retums with Geoffrey towards the concealed door, as Iolakthb 
appears at the door of the house. 


Scene IV. 

Tristan, Geoffrey, Iolanthe. 

Notwithstanding Iolantiie’s blindness, all her movements are uncon- 
strained arid decided. Only now and then a listening attitude, with 
a slight motion of the hand, as though she were feeling before her, 
betrays the want of sight. Her eyes are open, but frequently bent 
downwards, and with little motion in them. 

Iolanthe [af the door'] — Martha! Bertrand! 

Tristan — Ha! ’tisshe! 

Iolanthe — 

Sure, some one spoke 1 
\_Advances] — Who’s there ? 

Tristan — A stranger, who 

Implores forgiveness, that he rudely broke 
Your and this place’s sanctified repose. 

Iolanthe — 

Give me thy hand. Thou never hast been here ! 

Nor <lo I even know thy voice. Didst s]»eak 
With Bertrand or with Martha on the way ? 

Ihristan — 

I spoke with no one. Accident alone 
Hath led me hither. 

Geoffrey [aside to Tristan] — 

Ask about Bertrand I 

Iolanthe [listening] — 

And whom hast thou brought with thee ? 

Tristan — ’Tis my friend, 

A troubadour and knight, who dwells hard by. 

Iolanthe — ■ 

You both are truly welcome. Will you not 
Go in with me ? ’Tis cool and fresher there. 

Geoffrey [gMicfeiy] — 

Nayj, so you please, we’ll tarry where we are. 

[Aside to Tristan] — 

’Tis safer so, methinks ! 
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lolanthe [sii’K holding Tbistan’s Aand] — Thy hand is warm — 

1 feel the pulse’s throb. Hath not the heat 
Oppressed thee by the way ? Art thou not thirsty ? 

Wait, and I’ll bring thee forth a cup of wine. 

\_Ooea into the house. 

Tristan — 

Oh, what a lovely being ! What dignity. 

What gracious gentleness in every feature ! 

And her sweet voice ! 

Geoffrey — A wondrous voice, indeed ! 

That fascinates the heart at unawares, 

And binds it utterly in softest thrall ! 

Of noble birth she is, beyond all question ; 

Yet — some precaution cannot l)e amiss. 

Drink not the wine, dear Tristan, when it comes. 

Tristan — 

I would drink death, if from her hand, with joy ! 

[loLANTiiE comes back with a flagon and cup. 

lolanthe — 

Hero is the wine my father always drinks. 

It is too strong for mo ; but will you taste it ? 

[Fills the cup and presents it to Tristan. 

Tristan [as he drinks'] — 

This to thy happiness, thou lovely maid ! 
lolanthe — 

Give now thy friend the cup, if he desires it. 

T will go gather fruit for you — some dates 
And grapes, or any other fruit you will. 

[Plucks fmit, and places it in a basket which she has taken from the 
table, 

Tristan [giving Geoffrey the cup] — 

There, Geoffrey, drink ! 

Geoffrey — Have you felt nothing strange — 

No la.ssitude — no — ? 

Tristan — Nothing. Never fear ! 

Geoffrey — 

It is wine, then ? 

[Drmfcs] — Right Malvoisie, by Heavens! 

No better drinks King Rene’s self, f trow. 

[Drinks again] — 

Ha, what a wine ! Where we such nectar find, 

In sooth, no demon can have mastery ! 
lolanthe [rejoins them] — 

Here I have fruits, so please you taste of them. 

I’ll place them on the table. 
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Oeofflrey — Beauteous lady, 

Already you so truly have refreshed us. 

And in this cup have ministered a wine 
So rare, and so delicious, we might deem, 

And with best cause, our entertainment came 
From some most wealthy, aye, and noble house. 

Beauty and wine the loadstars are of song. 

Then loud a friendly oar unto my words, 

Which, lightly woven into a lay, unfold 
At once our homage and our gratitude. 

[^Sings, accompanying himself, on his cithern] — 

The eagle we tell 
By his sweep full well. 

As proudly afar in the clouds he soars; 

And the nightingale 
By the trilling wail 

Her throat in the dewy May time pours. 

By valor and skill. 

And a temperate will. 

The knight approveth his worth to all ; 

And d('ttly to sing. 

With sweet minstreling. 

Makes troubadour honored in bower and hall. 

[^Changes the measure. 
But wlien amid gentles and ladies gay, 

His echoing harp he raises, 

And seeks by the flow of his tuuefid lay 
To win him their guerdons, their praises; 

And when with the goblet the foot-page tine 
His carol liath cheerly greeted, 

Fidl soon doth he note, by the noble wine, 

’Neath a noble’s roof he’s seated. 

lolanthe — 

The song is beautiful, and doth bespeak 
A cunning high and rare. 

Tristan — My friend is famed 

Among Provence’s younger troubadours. 
lolanthe \to Tkistan] — 

A rt thou, too, gifted with the power of song ? 

Tristan — 

Ah, I am but a novice ; yet methinks 
Your gentleness doth make me bold to sing. 

Then pray you for the deed accept the wilL 
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[/Singfs, preluding each verse with a few notes of the cithern'] — 

I came where the echoing city lay, 

And over the mountains I took my way, 

Weary and darkling, by rock and by lea; 

When a valley burst suddenly on my sight, 

Basking and beaming in sunshine bright, 

And gemmed with all beautiful flowers that be. 

Here all was still. No sweet bird’s note 
On my listening ear in the silence sniotci — 

No sound, or of man or of life arose ; 

And, as in sujne temple’s most siutred hall, 

In this vale of (Uichantment fair st^emed all 
To be lulled for aye in a charmed repose. 

A door flew wide, and a form of light 
Beamed, like a star, on my wondering siglit ; 

Like a dewy rosebud oppressed with sleej>, 

Which a wizard’s wand had over it thrown, 

Didst thou seem to me, thou lovely one, 

And all things am^ar thee a hush did k(*ep. 

The zephyr dreams on thy pearly clu'ek, 

The flame on the hearth burns faint and weak. 

The palm trees drowsily droop their crest; 

For all things have life through thee alone, 

For all things will only \)e thiiu^ own, 

And close their eyelids wlien thine do rest. 

Thou didst awake, and a soul of life, 

Through air, and through flower and grove, grew rife, 
As though a sunbeam their sleep had broke ! 

Oh, gentle rose, take to thy lieart, 

As the homage pure of my^ faltering ai’t. 

The lay which thy beauty to btnng W(jke ! 

lolanthe [fo Tristan, after a pnuse^ in irhirh she stands 
absorbed j until her hand upon her forehead] — 

Lend me tlie cithern. 

\^After preluding upon the instrument, she sings, accompanying her- 
self with occasiomd chords] — 

Highly be honored 
The stranger guest, 

Who comes with a blithesome 
And cordial heart, — 
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Brings us a treasure 
Of story and measure, 

And fills us with silent and wondering pleasure f 

Yet higher than all 
Be honor to him, 

The guest who doth bring us 
Song linked to the lyre ; 

Who living thoughts, woven 
In melody, pours. 

And on winged words freely and joyously soars I 

With the minstrel enters 
An influence holy 
Under our portals; 

While that he singeth, 

Listens the air. 

Hushed are the flowerets. 

And, lowly inclining, 

Stay their sweet breathing to list to the strain. 

You, 0 ye strangers, 

You who came hither 
With harp and with song, 

With me dividing 
Your soul’s inspiration. 

You do I thank ! 

Ah ! I so feeble, 

I could not fathom 
All that you sang. 

Novel and strange. 

Strange as yourselves, 

It swept me along, the light- winged song ; 

Here in the valley. 

Deep in the thicket. 

Oftentimes nestleth 
A stranger bird ; 

And in the evening. 

Dreamlike and still, 

Her song from the leaves doth the nightingale trilL 

No one can teach me 
To sweep the guitar. 

Till it throbs like her song. 

No one can give me 
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Her rapturous strain, 

That lifted my soul on its pinions again. 

Whence, O yc strangers, 

Cometh your song ? 

Say, is its home there, 

Where, as I deem. 

Fond aspirations, 

Yearning and sighs, 

In the slumberous silence of evening arise? 

Say, have the airy 
Tenants of ether 
Taught yoii their strains ? 
Strains so enchanting, 

Flowing so wildly ; 

Strains that have freighted 
My dreams with delight; 
Strains full of story, 

Lifelike and clear ; 

Strains that gave glory 
To all that is near 1 


Geoffrey — 

What lofty poesy ! 

Tristan [to Iolanthe] — To the nightingale 

You have compared our song. Oh, were I but 
The meanest, tiniest of yonder birds, 

That build their nests anigh your dwelling-place. 

And evermore might list the lovely strains 
That do inspire your breast ! 

Geoffrey — Oh, noble lady, 

'I'here is one question — pray you pardon it ! — 

Which musing wonder forces to my lips: 

You live here from the world cut off, and none 
Of all the knights and ladies of Provence 
Your rare perfections e’er have heard or known; 

What line so blest can claim you for its child — 

And who your father ? 

Iolanthe — ITow! Not know my father? 

That gives me wonder; for none e’er come here 
Who know not him. 

Geoffrey — I pray you, what his name ? 

Iolanthe — 

The rest do call him Baymbaud. 
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Geoffrey — Baymbaud ? Baymbaud ? 

Is he a knight ? 

lolanthe — A knight? 

Geoffrey — Or warrior ? 

AVears he a helm, and shield, and golden spurs ? 

AVhat his i)iirsuits ? 

Inlniifhe — That have I ne’er inquired. 

Geoffrey — 

Why are you pent up here so close ? 
lolanthe [^surprised ^ — So close? 

Geoffrey — 

Aye, close and lonely ? 
lolanthe. — Lonely I am not. 

There you do much mistake. 

Geoffrey — Yet no one’s here ? 

lolanthe — 

No, no one’s here. You’re right; I cannot guess 
How this sliould be. I never am alone. 

But only wait, and T will summon Bertrand. 

He will be truly glad that you are come. 

[^Exit into the house. 

Geoffrey — 

Now ’twill 1)6 seen who is this valley’s lord. 

Yet can I not subdue the rising thought 
That some dark mystery is he.ve on foot, 

AVhieh he that owns this valley will be loath 

That Ave should pry into. Yon cannot fail 

To note how cunningly yon door is covered 

With moss, .and stones, and branches, that, when closed. 

It scarce may be distinguished from the rock. 

'rake my advice, and tarry near the door. 

I will but wait till some one comes, and then 
Betake, me straightway to the mountain jmss. 

To keej) the entiance clear for our escape. 

Some f)f your people I may chance to meet. 

Should aught appear amiss, I will return 
U])on the moment. Do you hear me, Tristan ? 

Tristan — 

Aye, aye ! Go, go ! There ! 

Geoffrey — Is your he!xrt enchained ? 

Has this young beauty quite enchanted y'ou? 

Tristan — 

No, I am ill at ease. My head’s confused; 

I almost think this tranquil valley is 
That goal for which I’ve panted all my days j 
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That here, at length, my restless, soaring pride 
Shall find its true repose. 

Geoffrey \gmvely'\ — I prithee, friend, 

Remember that King Rene waits for you. 

Tristan — 

What is King Ren^, or his hopes, to me ? 

What ! For a proviiiee, which by law and right 
Is truly mine, by our good sw(»rds iiehieved, 

Shall I, in my youth’s holiday, be chained 

To his daughter — to a girl whom no one knows — 

Whom no one e’er hath seen — whilst I — 

Geoffrey — You ravel 

This fit wdll pass. But now you are Ixnvihdied : 

Stifle this feverish -jiassion in your breast. 

Tristan — 

Could 1 do that, I were bewitched indeed. 

Geoffrey — 

Hush ! Hush ! Some one ap\)roache3. 

[loi.ANTiiE returns from the house, 
lolanthe — A re you here ? 

Geoffrey — 

Wilt lead us to the master of the house ? 
lolanthe — 

Alas ! they are all gone, and no one came 
In answer to my call. They have forso<.)k me. 

Tristan — 

But they will come again. 

lolanthe — Yes; thou art right — 

They have gone forth, I warrant, to the vintage. 

I, too, at times go with them. But, wlien not. 

There still is some one with me. 

Geoffrey [to Tristan] — You stay here? 

Tristan — 

I will. 

Geoffrey — So be it, while I go watch the pass. 

[Exit, howintj to Iolanthk, who does not return the salutation. 

lolanthe [listeniny'\ — 

Goes thy friend hence ? 

Tristan — He will return anon. 

Your pardon now — let me atone a faidt 
I have committed ; but oh, chide me not ! 

As you lay sleeping, from your breast I took 
An ornament, as a memorial token. 

’Tia here ! 

VOL. XXVIII. — 24 
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lolatUhe — Where? where? 

[Tristah gives her the amulet. 
An ornament and mine ? 

Tristan — 

Yes ; I conjecture so. 
lolanthe — It is not mine ; 

But I will ask of Martha. \_LMys the amulet <m the table. 

Tristan — In its stead 

Pray give me one of yonder blushing roses, 

That rear their petals, fairest ’mongst all flow’rs, 

As though they were the counterfeit of thee ! 
lolanthe — 

A rose ? Oh, willingly 1 

\^Pliicks and gives him a white rose. 
Tristan — Ah, it is white ! 

Give me the red one, that is fair as thou! 
lolanthe — 

VVliat meanest thou ? — a red one ? 

Tristan \^pointin(j~\ — One of these. 

lolanthe — 

Take it thyself ! 

Tristan — No ; let me keep the rose 

Which thou hast chosen, which tliy fair hand has gathered ; 
And in good sooth 1 do applaud thy choice. 

For the white rose, within whose calyx sleeps 
A faint and trembling ruddiness, betypes 
The dreamlike beauty of this garden fair. 

Give me aiiother rose — a white one, too ; 

Then with the twiji flowers will I deck my cap. 

And wear them as thy colors evermore. 
lolanthe [phn7.’.s and gives him a red mse] — 

Here is a rose ; meanest thou one like this ? 

Tristan [shir/.s] — 

I asked thee for a white rose. 
lolanthe — Well, and this ? 

Tristan — 

Why this ? 

[vlstdc] — What thought comes o’er me ? 

{Alond'l — Nay, then, tell mo 

[//o/ds up the two roses, along with another which he has himself 
gathered] — 

How many roses have 1 in my hand ? 
lolanthe \stretches out her hand towards them] — 

Give me them, then. 

Tristan — Nay, tell me without touching. 
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lolainthe — 

How can I so ? 

Tristan [aside] — Alas ! alas ! she’s blind ! 

\^Aloud, and with a faltering voice'] — 

Nay, I am sure you know. 
lolanthe — No ; yovi mistake. 

If I would know how anything is shaped, 

Or what its number, I must touch it first. 

, Is not this clear ? 

Tristan [confused] — Yes, certainly ; you’re right. 

And yet sometimes — 
lolanthe — 

Well, well ! — sometimes ? 

Speak ! speak I 

Tristan — • 

I think there are — that there are certain things 
Which we distinguish by their hues alone, 

As various kinds of flowers, and various stuffs. 
lolanthe — 

Thou mean’st by this their character, their form: 
Is it not so ? 

Tristan — Nay, not exactly that. 

lolanthe — 

Is it so hard, then, to distinguish flowers? 

Are not the roses round, and .soft, and fine. 

Round to the feeling, as the zepliyr’s breath, 

And soft and glowing as a summer’s eve ? 

Are gilliflowers like roses? No; their scent 
Redizzies, like the wine I gave to thee. • 

And then a cactus — are its arrowy points 
Not stinging, like the wind when frosts are keen ? 
Tristan [os/de] — 

Amazement ! 

[Alovul] — Have they never told thee, then. 

That objects, things, can be distinguished, though 
Placed at a distance — with the aid — of sight ? 
lolanthe — 

At distance ? Yes ! I by his twittering know 
The little bird that sits upon the roof. 

And, in like fashion, all men by their voice. 

The sprightly steed whereon 1 daily ride, 

I know him in the distance by his pace. 

And by his neigh. Yet — with the help of sight ? 
They told me not of that. An instrument 
Fjeshioned by art, or but a tool, perhaps ? 
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I do not know this sight. Canst teach me, then, 

Its use and purposes ? 

Tristan [astdc] — O almighty powers 1 

She does not know or dream that she is blind. 
lolanthe [^a/ler a pause] — 

Whence art thou ? Thou dost use so many words 
I find impossible to understand ; 

And in thy converse, too, there is so mucih 

For me quite new and strange ! Say ! is the vale 

Which is thy home so very different 

From this of ours ? Then stay, if stay thou canst, 

And teach me all that I am wanting in. 

Tristan — 

No, O thou sweet and gracious lady, no ! 

I cauuot teach what thou art wanting in. 
lolanthe — ■ 

Didst thou but choose, I do believe thou couldst. 
'riiey tell me 1 am tractable and apt. 

Many, who cr(\while have boon here, have taught me 
Now this, now that, which n^adily 1 learned. 

Make but the trial. 1 am very sure 

Thou hat’st me not. Thy clones are mild and gentle. 

Thou wilt not say me “nay ” when I entreat. 

Oh, speak ! I’m all attention when thou speakest. 
Tristan — 

Alas ! attention here will steatl thee little. 

Yet — tell me one thing. Thou hast .surely learned 
That of thy lovely frame there i.s no part 
Without its puri)Ose, or without its use. 

Thy hand and fingers serve to grasp at much ; 

Thy foot, so tiny as it is, with ease 
Trans])orts thee wheresoe’er thy wishes point; 

The sound of worils, the tone, doth pierce the soul 
Through the ear’s small and tortuous avenues; 

The stream of language gushes from thy lips ; 
Within thy breast abides the delicate breath. 

Which heaves, uncloggcd with care, and sinks again. 
lolanthe — 

All this I’ve noted well. Prithee, go on. 

Tristan — 

Then tell me, to what end doth thou suppose 
Omuipotem^e hath gifted thee with eyes ? 

Of what avail to thee are those twin stars. 

That sparkle with such wondrous brilliancy, 

They scorn to grasp the common light of day ? 
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lolanthe [towcAes /ter eyes, then muses for a little'] — 

You ask of what avail ? — how can you ask ? 

And yet I ne’er have given the matter thought. 

My eyes ! my eyes ! ’Tis easy to perceive. 

At eve, when I am Aveary, slumV»or first 
Droops heavy on my eyes, and thciuic it spreads 
O’er all my body, with no thought of mine, 

As feeling vibrates from each finger’s tip. 

Thus, then, I know my eyes avail me much. 

And liast not thou experience had enough. 

Wherein thine eyes cati minister to thee ? 

Only the other morn, as 1 was planting 
A little rosebush here, a nimble snake 
Leapt out and bit me in the finger ; then 
With the sharp ])ain I wept. Another time, 

When I had pine<l for many tedious days, 

Hecausc my father Avas detaim'd from home, 

I Avept for very gladn<?ss Avhen he came! 

Through tears 1 gave my bursting heart relief, 

And at mine eyes it found a gushing vent. 

Then never ask me, unto what avail 
Omnipotence hath gifted me with eyes. 

Through them, when I am Aveary, comes repose ; 

Through them my sorrow’s lightened ; and through them 
My joy is raised to rapture. 

Tridun — Oh, forgive me ! 

The question Avas most foolish ; for in thee 
Is such an inward radiancy of soul, 

Tliou hast no need of that which l)y the light 
We through the eye discern. Say, shall I deem 
That thou of some nnh(!ard*of race art sprung, 

Richly endowed with other powers then we? 

Thou liA'cst lonely here, — this valley, too, 

Seems conjured forth by magic ’mongst the hills. 

Hast thou come hither from the golden East, 

With Peris in thy train? Or art thou one 
Of Brahma’s daughters, and from fnd hast l)een 
Transported hither by a sorcerer? 

O beautiful unknoAvn ! if thou l)e’st sprung 
Of mortal men, who call the earth their mother. 

Be thou to life’s so transitory joys 
Susceptible as I, and deign to l(x)k 
With favor on a knight’s devoted love i 
Hear this his vow ; No woman shall efface 
(Stand she in birth and beauty ne’er so high) 

The image thou hast stamped upon my soul ! 
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lolanthe [after a — 

Thy words are laden with a wondrous power. 

Say, from what master didst thou learn the art^ 

To charm, by words, which yet are mysteries ? 

Meseemed as though I trod some path alone, 

Which I had never trod before ; and yet 

All seems to me — all, all that thou hast said — 

So godlike, so enchanting ! Oh, speak on — 

Yet no, speak not ! Rather let me in thought 
Linger along the words which thou hast spoken, 

That mingled pain and rapture in my soul 1 

Enter Geoffrey hurriecUy. 

Geoffrey — 

I see men at a distance coming hither ! 

Do not forget that we are here alone. 

Tristan [to Iolantue] — 

Now, noble maiden, must I take my leave. 
lolanthe — 

Ah, no ! no ! Wherefore wilt thou go ? 

Tristan — Pll come 

Again, and soon — to-day I’ll come again. 

Wilt thou permit me with thy hand to mark 
How high 1 am, that, when we next shall meet. 

Thou may’st distinguish me ? 
lolanthe — What need of that ? 

I know that few resemble thee in height. 

Thy utterance comes to me as from above, 

Like all that’s high and inconceivable. 

And know I not thy tone ? Like as thou speakest 
None speak beside. No voice, no melody 
I’ve known in nature, or in instrument. 

Doth own a resonance so lovely, sweet. 

So winning, full, and gracious as thy voice. 

Trust me. I’ll know thee well amidst them all ! 

Thnstan — 

Then fare thee well, until we meet once more ! 
lolanthe — 

There — take my hand ! Farewell ! Thou’lt come again 
Again, and soon ? Thou know’st I wait for thee ! 

Tristan [kneels and kisses her hand'\ — 

Oh, never doubt that I will come again. 

My heart impels me hither. Though I go. 

Still of my thoughts the better half remains ; 

And whatsoe’er is left to me of life 
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Yearns back to tbee with evermore unrest. 

Farewell 1 

[Exit through the concealed door, following Geofkbev, who has 
retired during the last speech. 

lolanthe — Hark ! there he goes ! Amoirg the hills, 

From which so oft the strangei-’s foot resounds, 

Now echoes his light step. Oh, Inish ! luish ! hush I 
I hear it now no more. Yes ; there again ! 

• But now — ’tis gone ! Will lie indeed return ? 

If he, too, like so many guests before, 

Should come but this one time ! Oh ! no — no — nol 
Did he not promise me, and ph*dge his vow. 

He would come back to-day ? Tlie dews are falling; 

■ Already eve draws on. Ah, no ! to-day 
He cannot come. Perhajis to-morrow, then ? 

But now it is so lonely here. 

Scene V. 

loLANTHE, Martha, afterwards King IIenS and Ebn Jahta, then 

Almeuik. 

Martha [enters from behind the house, and advances rapidly on 
seeing Tolantiie] — Dear child ! 

Great Heav’n ! How came you thus awake, and here ? 
lolanthe — 

Oh, Martha, come to me ! Where have you been ? 

Martha — 

Afield, among the servants. But explain : 

Who — who awoke you ? 
lolanthe — Of myself I woke. 

Martha — 

How ! Of yourself ? 

lolanthe — No otherwise know I. 

But list — as yet you know not — here have been 
Strange guests ! 

Martha — You mock me! Who were they? 

lolanthe — 

Two strangers whom I did not know at all. 

And who, besides, were never here before. 

It was such a pity you had gone away ! 

Martha — r 

You dream, my child. Two strangers ? Whence and how ? 

It cannot be ! 

% 
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lolarUhe — Whence did the strangers come ? 

I asked not that ; for you have charged me oft» 

That I with questionings should not torment 
Our visitors. 

Martha — Who were they, then, my child ? 

lolanthe — 

Indeed, I do not know. 

Martha-^ Were you alone, then? 

lolanthe — 

I called on you, but yet you heard me not. 

Martha [aside] — 

Heavens ! was it jKjssible ? — 

[ylZoMd] — Say on, my child! 

lolanthe — 

Ah, Martha, none e’er came to us befoi-e. 

Like these two strangers — like, at’ least, to me. 

It cannot surely be, but that he comes 

From some fair laud of marvel, different quite 

From this our land. For potent was his speech, 

Yet gentle and affectionate as thine. 

[Kino Kknk and Eun Jaiiia eider unohserved through the con* 
cealed door, and remain listening in. the background. 

He gave me greeting with a song. 0 Martha ! 

A song that teemed with meanings marvelous ; 

It charmed the tears into mine eyes. 

Although I scarcely fathomed half of what it meant. 

Martha — 

Be calm, my love ! 

[yl.v/d(?] — What am I doomed to hear ? 

[ylfomi j — 

But tell mo, pray, of what he spoke with thee. 
lolanthe — 

Of much — oh, much ! to me both new and strange } 
Knowledge had he of many, many things 
Whereof before I never heard. lie said — 

Yet I, alack! could comprehend him not — 

He said, we could distinguish many things 
Witli — with the help of sight. 

Martha [a.s7'de] — 0 God ! 

lolanthe — Host thou 

Know what he meant by this ? 

Martha \_observes the Kino omd Ebn Jahia] — 

Great Heavens 1 the King 1 


Rene [odvanoes] — My child I 





i\rartha and lolanthe 
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lolanthe {^falling on his nec¥\ — 

My own beloved father, art thou here ? 

Meni — 

Thy tutor, Ebn Jahia, comes with me. 
lolanthe — 

He too ! Where is he ? Let me give you welcome ! 

[Ebn Jahia gives her his hand. 
Reni [<aA;e.'? Martha aside while Ebn Jahia converses with 
Iolanthe] — 

What has occurred ? 

Martha — O God ! I do not know. 

In full reliance that she could not wake 
Till she was wakened up, we left the Iiouse 
While she lay sleeping. But the while — so she 
Maintiuns, although ’tis scarcely possible — 

Some stranger has been here, and talked with her. . 

Ren^ — 

Imprudent haste ! When I went after him, 

I did not mark to close the door behind me. 

Well, Martha, and this stranger ? 

Martha — He has spoken, 

So far as I can gather from the maze, 

Wherein she still doth wander, of her blindness. 

Ren4 — 

How ! Of her blindness ! Well, ’tis Heaven’s decree 
That she beforehand should be made aware 1 
So be it ! — 

\JBeclcon8 to Ebn Jahia] — 

Ebn Jahia, hast thou heard? 

Ebn Jahia — 

This accident was fortunate indeed. 

A stranger woke her. Here upon the table 
I found the amulet. Yet what she; heard 
Of her condition is but dark to her. 

I must require that she be fully told, 

As you agreed. 

Reni — My resolution’s taken. 

^^Approaches Ioi.anthb. 
Lend me thine ear attentively, my child ! 

No longer may’t be hidden, that thy life 

Hath reached a climax that will task thy firmness. 

Wilt thou with patience hear me ? — patiently, 

If unexpected sorrow wound thy soul, 

Learn to endure this sorrow ? 
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lolanthe — Father, say on I 

It will be less severe, if from thy lips 
It come to me. 

JtenS — Then listen, lolanthe. 

I know not what the stranger said to thee ; 

Yet I surmise he told thee — what with care 
We have till now concealed — that to thy soul 
There lacks one potent instrument, to grasp 
The world that round thee lies ; and this is true ! 

For what thou lackest is the gift of sight. 
lolanthe — 

Even so ; and yet I understood him not. 

Ilen6 — 

Then learn from me : there is a certain power 
Which men do call the light. Like wind and storm. 
It doth descend unto us fi*oni above. 

And, like to these, with swiftness uncontrolled. 

The objects which it touches gain a new 
Significance, and a peculiar stamp. 

And oftentimes with warmth ’tis closely blent. 

’Tis through the eye it finds its waj'^ to us. 

And by the power of seeing it we gain 
A true perception of the universe, 

As it went forth from the Creator’s hand, 

And apprehend His wisdom and Ilis goodness. 

What thou by slow degrees and toilsome pain 
Hast, until now, been forced to guess, the eye 
Gives us to see and recognize with ea.se, 

By its consistence and peculiar form. 

[ With emotion'] — 

Early thine eye the power of vision lost. 

And this fair frame of earth, this radiant realm. 

To thee, my darling child, was early closed ; 

And all our care could scantily supply 
The loss which thou in infancy sustained : 

All we could do w'as from thee to ward 
The shock anil burden of intrusive cares. 

And hide from thee their bitter origin. 
lolanthe — 

Ah, father ! These are wondrous words — to me 
Incomprehensible. The universe. 

How it came forth from the Creator’s hand, 

Knew I not that ? Was this shut up from me? 

How canst thou say so ? My Creator, have I 
Not recognized him in the universe ? 
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Hath not the roaring blast, the zephyr’s breath — 

Hath not the warmth, tliat circles everywhere, 

The earth’s so fit arrangement, and its power 
To nurtiu'e plants with blossoms and with fruits — 

Hath not stone, metal, and the flowing streams, 

The choir of sweet birds’ voices, shown me well 
The great Creator in the universe 
And have 1 not by thee, even as by all 
That’s dear to me, been taught to comprehend 
What orir Creator with the world designed ? 

Even I am an expression of his will. 

Where’er I turn — in nature, in the speech 
Of others, in the depths of mine own being. 

In thoughts that- spring from thoughts, an endless chain, 
In all, to me the selfsame voice resounds, 

And of His glory loudly testifies. 

Reni [aside to Ebn Jaiiia] — 

Ah, Ebn Jahia, this so lovely faith. 

We have destroyed it ! 

lolanthe — Explain one thing to me : 

I with my eyes, it seems, should grasp the world. 

Yon stranger, too, who lately was with me. 

And whose strange words are stamped so dee-ply here^ 
He spoke of sight. What is it, then to see ? 

Can 1, O father’, see his voice, which touched 
My soul with joy and sjwlness ? Can I see 
With these my eyes the nightingale’s thick note, 
Whereon I’ve mused so oft, and vainly striven 
To follow it in thought, away, away? 

Or is her song a flower, whose fragrant breath 
I know, but not its root, and stem, and leaves ? 

Ren4 — 

Oh, my dear child, each of thy questions fills 
My soul with agony. Tru.st, love, to me. 

And leave it to a happier time to show 
What now to thee must be inexplicable. 

One thing, however, know : I have a hope — 

The hope which hath sustained me until now — 

That yet thy sight may Ire restored to thee : 

That thy dear eyes may open once again 

To the glad sunbeams; and oh, grant it. Heaven! 

Thy noble friend and tutor, Ebn Jahia, 

With his rare leec.h.craft hath been long preparing 
The favorable hour to test our hopes. 

Nojv is it come, my own, my darling child! 
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Confide in him. Go with him to the house. 

Martha shall wait upon thee. At the first 
Thou’ It sink into a slumber ; and from that — 

If so it be Heaven’s gracious will — aroused — 

[/a stifled with emotion. 

Jolanthe — 

What ails thee, father ? Wherefore shakes thy hand ? 

My own dear father, joy’st thou not, that now 
The hour has come thou’st panted for so long ? 

Thou fearest it will prove unfortunate. 

Yet, even then, shall I not be, as ever, 

Thy child, thy own dear child — thy child, who joys 
To be so dear — joys in her hapj)y lot ! 

Let me go, then — 

Ren6 — Oh, my child ! my child ! 

Jolanthe — 

Nay, do jujt fear ! For what my sage, kind master 
lias pondered well, will prosper, I am sure. 

It feels to me as though even now T knew 

The singular power winch thou hast called the light, 

As it hath found its Avay to me already. 

Ah, while that wondrous .stranger was beside me, 

A feeling quivered through me, which 1 ne’er 
Had known before ; and every Avoid he spoke 
Resounded like an echo in my soul. 

With new and uuimagined melodies. 

Didst thou not say the power of light is swift, 

And gives significance to Avhat it touches ? 

That it is also closely blent with warmth — 

With the heart's warmth ? Oh ! 1 know it is. 

If what thou call’st the light consist in this, 

Then a forewarning tells me it Avill be 
Revealed to me to-day. Yet on one point 
Thou dost mistake. ’Tis not the eye that sees ; 

Here, close beside the heart, our vision lies ; 

Here is it seated in remembrance sweet, 

A reflex of the light tliat pierced my soul. 

The light I go with bounding hope to meet 1 

[Rxit into the house with MabthA. 
Reni [to Eun Jaiiia, who is about toJhUoio] — 

Stay, Ebn Jahia! ('anst understand all this ? 

Where is the stranger, who intruded thus 
Upon her bosom’s jjeace ? How to myself 
Can I explain these passion-laden words ? 

What thinkest thou ? 
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Ehn Jakia’^ Not easily explained 

Is the full climax of a woman’s mood, 

And this, I own, goes counter to my plans. 
jRcn^ — 

Explain tliyseli ! 

Ebn Jahia — Suppose her thoughts are bent 

To rest upon this stranger — then ’twould seem 
That he controls her, and I strongly doubt 
A happy issue to my art. And yet 
In this conjuncture two desires may meet, 

Which, blent in intimate communion, may 
Strive to one end with like intensity. 

In this hope I may rest — but only feebly. 

[^Exil into the house, 

EeiiA — 

Who could it be was here ? Unless Bertrand 
Should chance to know — 

[^Enter Aomkrtk through the concealed door. 
My Almerik ! Thou there ? 

Mttierili — 

I bring a letter for my liege. 

Reni — From Tristan ? 

\_Breaks open the. ,ve<d] — 

It is from him. What do I .see? (Jome liither! 
lie breaks with me. lie wishe.s to undo 
Our solemn contract ! 

Abnerik — How ! Undo the contract ? 

Reni [read in.’/] — 

Amazement ! lie admits him in the wrong. 

And leaves me to dictate the amends; 

Yet — ho i-cpudiates luy daughter’s hand. 

Almerik — 

Matcliless aud.acity! 

Ren6 — • Ah, Almerik! 

This is the fate that dogs me evermore. 

An evil portent this, 1 fear me much, 

For what tliis hour may bring. The nuptials, 

Whereon 1 liad the fairt^st vi.sionH reared, 

Unconsciously were Avedded with the hope 
That Tolanthe should regain her sight. 

That hope is gone — a little time may see 
The other crushed. Yet no ! 1 will not stoop 

To foolish, fond lamenting ! Let that (!ome 
Which Heaven in wisdom hath ordained for us ! 

Who brought the letter ? 
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Almerik — One of Geoffrey’s people, 

Who said that Tristan now was lodged with him. 

Jten6 — 

With Geoffrey ? Well, there still, perchance, is hope. 
Perchance he may — But yet — What noise is that? 

The clash of arms resounding from the pass 1 
Almerik \^appToaches the door"] — 

They force an entrance — 

Jien4 — Force ? Injurious knaves ! 

Almerik — 

A handful of our people — 

Reni — Out with your sword ! 

They shall not flout King Bend unchastised. 


Scene VI. 

Kino BENi;, Almerik, Tristan, in complete armor^ with his train. 
Afterwards Geoffrey, ivith his train. 

[^During the progress of this scene the evening red spreads over the val- 
ley and the distant hills, and remains so till the close of the piece. 

Tristan — 

Give back ! The force, that sought to keep the pass, 

Has yielded to our arms. Do you surrender ? 

Ren^. — 

How now ! What man art thou, whose ruffian hands 
With shock of arms doth desecrate this ground? 

Stand, or my wrath shall strike thee to the dust I 
Tristan — 

Husband thy words, old man. I have no fears. 

I do believe this place is in the thrall 
Of some unholy and malignant power. 

Which keeps thee trembling, but gives nerve to me. 

If that thou be’st a sorcerer, and dost hope 
For aid from magic spells, despair thy charm. 

For know, the pope did consecrate this sword ; 

This scarf was woven, too, by holy hands 
Within the Mary Convent at Avignon, 

And, ’neath this mail of proof, abides the will 
To quell, thee, as Saint George the dragon quelled. 

Ren4 — 

• Deluded man ! what motive brings thee here ? 

Tristan — 

Reply to me ! Art thou this valley’s lord ? 
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Ren4 — 

Truly, I am this valley’s lord, I own ; 

Nor ends my title there. But who art thou ? 

Enter GEOKFitBY loith his train. 

Geoffrey — 

What do I see ? King Rene ! 
f/TneeZs] Noble king! 

Tristan — What’s here ? King Rene ? 

*Een4 — Geolfrey, thou in league 

With one that is thy inonareh’s foe ? 

Geoffrey — Your pardon! 

He posted on biifore. I came too late. 

Ren& [to Tkistan] — 

Yet tell me, who art thou ? 

Tristan — JMy name is Tristan 

Of Vaudemont : a name you well do know. 

Iteni — 

How ? Tristan ! 

[To Geoffrey] — Is this true ? 

Geoffrey — ’Tis as he says. 

Ren& [musing^ — 

And so ’twas you, belike, as I conclude, 

Were here today already ? 

Tristan — Yes, my liege; 

Chance, not presumption, led me to this place. 

I did not dream that you were ruler here. 

Re7i4 — 

But say, what motive brings you back again ? 

Ti'istan — 

You know it. 

Ren4 — Nay, I know it not. Explain. 

Tristan — 

Can this be so ? Within this blooming vale, 

Where all is marvelous, there lies concealed, 

And its most foremost wonder, a fair girl. 

Whoso praise not all Provence’s troubadours 
Could chant in measures equal to her worth. 

Reni — 

And this fair girl, you say — continue, sir ! 

Tristan — 

Upon my soul such im])ress deep hath wrought 
That I am bound her slave for evermore. 

Ren4 — 

And know you who she is ? 
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Tristan — No. Yet there’s proof 

Upon her countenance, and in her words, 

Of high degree and inborn nobleness. 

Iteni — 

And have you noted not that Nature, who 
In all things else hath been so bountiful. 

Left her one flaw ? 

Tristan — Ah, yes, alas ! she’s blind I 

Yet there doth flow within her st)ul a light 
That makes all luminous which else were dark 1 
Jien& — 

And though you are aware that she is blind — 
Tristan — 

Yet at her feet with rapture would I lay 
The golden circle of my earldom down. 

Ren4. — 

Now, bj" the holy image in Clairvaux, 

You are the rarest marvel of our v.ale ! 

You press iu here with weapons in your hand. 

To bear off that which hath tor yeai\s been yours, 
Yet which you now insultingly contemn. 

Tristan — 

How so, my liege ? 

Jien^ — Know, then, that this fair girl. 

Who took your heart a prisoner, is my daughter I 
Tristan — 

Your daughter’, she ? 

lieni — My daughter, my young count 

The same whom you, as this your letter bears. 

Can in no wise consent to t.ake for bride ; 

The same w’ho raised in you dislike so strong. 

That, but to ’scape from her, you were content 
To quit your claims forever to Lorraine ! 

The same, moreover, whom you so have charmed, 
That I might almost doubt if the poor girl 
So lightly would abandon you. 

Tristan — My liege. 

Thou wilt not mock me with so wild a. joy ‘ 

Jten4 — 

’Tis e’en as I have said. 

Tristan — But w'hy was she 

Jieni — 

Shut up within this vale ? Of that anon. 

You little deem, my lord, that you are come 
At a momentous crisis. lolanthe, 
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My darling child, perchance, e^en while we talk, 
Sinks into darkest night for evermore, 

Or wakes to Uiste the glorious light of day. 

Tristan — 

What sayest thou, my liege ? 

Renf. — This very hour 

Has the physician, Ebn Jahia, chosen 
To see, if possibly — 

\_Approach4>s the — But linsh ! metliinks 

There is a stir within. Keep silence, idl ! 

She speaks ! Oh, Tristan, hear ! lolanthc speaks I 
Ah, are these sounds of pleasure, or of wail, 

That murmur o’er my darling angel’s lips ? 

But some one comes. 


Scene VII. 

To the others enter Bertrand, afterwai^ds Martha, Iolanthe and 

Kbx Jahia. 

Ren6 [to Bertrand, leho enters from, the honse'] — 

Quick, llertraiid ! (piick, and tell me, 

How goes on all within ? 

Bertrand — Alas! I know not. 

She hiis awaked, and it is nearly over ; 

But I ran forth in terror. [E?tter Martha hastily^ 

Martha — Slie can see ! 

Ren/i — 

How, Martha — see ? 

Tristan — Oh, grant it, Heaven ! 

Martha — Hush ! hush ! 

She’s coming forth. 

Enter Ern Jahia, leading Iolanthe hy the hand. He heclcons to the 

others to retire. 

Iolanthe — Where art thou leading me ? 

0 (lod! where am 1? Support me — oh, support me I 
Ebn Jahia — 

Calm thee, my child ! 

Iolanthe — Support me — oh, stand still I 

1 ne’er was here before — what shall I do 

In this strange place ? Oh, what is that? Support me I 
It comes so close on me, it gives me pain. 

Ebn Jahia — 

Iolanthe, calm thee ! Look upon the earth ! 
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That still hath been to thee thy truest friend, 

And now too greets thee with a cordial smile. 

This is the garden thou hast ever tended. 

Jolanthe — 

My garden — mine ? Alas 1 I know it not. 

The plants are terrible to see — take care ! 

They^*e falling on us ! 

Ebn Jahia — Cease your fears, my child. 

These stately trees are the date palms, whose leaves 
And fruit to thee have been long known. 
lolantJie — Ah, no ! 

Indeed, I know them not! 

[i2a/ses her eyes tovxirds the sky"] — 

This radiance, too, 

That everywhere suiTounds me — yon great vault, 

That arches tliore above us — oh, how high ! 

What is it? Is it God? Is it His s})irit, 

Which, as you said, jjervades the universe ? 

Ebyi Jahia — 

Yon radiaiux^ is tlie radiance of the light. 

God is in it, like as He is in all. 

Yon blue profound, that fills you airy vault, 

It is the heaven, where, as we do believe, 

God hath set up His glorious dwelling-place. 

Kneel down, my child, and raise your liands on high 
To heaven’s overarching vault — to God — and prayl 
lolanthe — 

Ah, teach me, then, to pray to Him as I ought. 

No one hath ever told me how I should 
Pray to this Deity who rules the world ! 

Ebn Jahia — 

Then kneel thee down, my darling child, and say, 
Mysterious Being, who to me hath sjioken 
When darkness veiled mine eyes, teach me to seek Thee 
In Thy light’s beams, that do illume this world; 

Still, in the world, teach me to cling to Thee ! ” 
lolanthe — 

Mysterious Being, who to me hath spoken 

When darkness veiled mine eyes, teach me to seek Thee 

In Thy light’s beams, that do illume this world ; 

Still, in the world, teach me to cling to Thee I — 

Yes, He hath heard me. I can feel He hath, 

And on me pours the comfort of His peace. 

He is the only one that speaks to me. 

Invisible and kindly, as before. 
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Ebn Jahia — 

Arise ! arise, my child, and look around. 
lolanthe — 

Say what are these, that bear such noble forms ? 

Ebn Jahia — 

Thou know'st them all. 

lolanthe — Ah, no ; I can know nothing. 

Reni {^approaching Iolanthe] — 

Look on me, lolanthe — me, thy father ! 

*Iolanthe {embracing him'] — 

My father! Oh, my God ! Thou art my father 1 
I know thee now — thy voice, thy clasping hand. 

Stay here ! Be my protector, be my guide ! 

I am so strange liere in this world of light. 

They’ve taken all that I possessed away — 

All that in old time was thy daughter’s joy. 

Ren4 — 

I have culled out a guide for thee, my child. 
lolanthe — 

Whom mean’st thou ? 

Reni {pointing to Tristan3 — See, he stsinds expecting thee. 
lolanthe — 

The stranger yonder ? Is he one of those 
Bright cherubim thou once did tell me of ? 

Is he the angel of the light come down ? 

Ren4 — 

Thou knowest him — hast spoken with him. Think ! 
lolanthe — 

With him ? with him ? {Holds her hands before her eyes. 

Father, I understand. 

In yonder glorious form must surely dwell 
The voice that late I heard — gentle, yet strong ; 

The one sole voice that lives in Nature’s round. 
lTo'\ L’bistan, tcho advances toioards her] — 

Oh, but one word of what thou said’st before I 
Tristan — 

Oh, sweet and gracious lady ! 
lolanthe — List ! oh list ! 

With these dear words the light’s benignant ray, 

Found out a way to me ; and these sweet words 
With my heart’s warmth ai’e intimately blent. 

Tristan {embraces Aer] — 
lolanthe ! Dearest ! 

Ren4 — Blessings on you both 

From God, whose wondrous works we all revere 1 
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IT JUST HAPPENED SO. 

COMEDY IN ONE ACT. 

By otto BENZON. 

(Translated lor this work, by Olga Flinch. All rights of dramatic presentation 

are reserved by the author.) 

[Otto Benzon is a native of Copenhagen, where bis father was an apothe- 
cary. He is about forty, and besides being a fertile dramatist is an artist, 
sportsman, miscellaneous writer, and a man of general activity and talent. Ho 
first came into prominence with “curtain raisers,” of which this is one ; later 
produced several plays of full length, the first entitled “A Scandal,” and one of 
which was prohibited as too radical, but is popular as a reading play.] 

Persons of the Play. 

Miss Ellen. The Doctor. A Maid. 

The scene is 'placed at a country house, a short distance from town. 

The scene represents a comfortable sitting-room, handsomely fur- 
nished ; pictures, plants, etc., hut in quiet taste, nothing over- 
done. At the back : left a door, right a window, affording a 
view of trees in fall foliage. Left: open fireplace with wood 
fire, liight : door with a heavy portidre. Center : table 'with 
sewing basket, books, neivspaper. 

Miss Ei.len seated at the table, reading. 

Maid [enters dipper left^ — 'I'lie Doctor is thci’c. 

Miss Ellen [continuing her reading'^ — Ah, that is nice I 
Ask him to come in. [Exit Maid. 

The Doctok enters. 

Miss Ellen [puts out her hand to him without looking up 
from her book'] — How do you do, Doctor I 

Doctor [without taking her hand^ — That must be a very 
interesting book. 

Miss Ellen — I merely wanted to finish a period. [Puts 
down the book.'\ How do you do, Doctor. Won’t you take my 
hand ? 

Doctor — Witli your permission, I will kiss it. 

Miss Ellen [drawing hack her hayid^ — Now do be sensible. 
Doctor [pointing to the book^ — One of Marlitt’s novels ? 
Miss Ellen — Is that supposed to be bitter contempt? 
Doctor — Or perhaps one of Zola’s ? 
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Mia Ellen — And is that a little insult ? 

Doctor What ? that I credit your mind with such elas- 
ticity? Couldn’t you just as well take it as a little compli- 
ment ? 

Miss Ellen \d(mhtfully'\ — ■ Per-— haps. 

Doctor — -When anything can bo taken as a compliment, 
it is always wisest so to take it — especially when one thinks 
it is meant the other way. That is the finest way to parry a 
theust. 

Miss Ellen — ■ Turning into a lecturer? 

Doctor — I beg your pardon. 

Miss Ellen— -Vto ait down. 

Doctor ' — Thanks. down and takes up the hook.'\ 

Miss Ellen — You are curious, Doctor. 

Doctor [laying down the hook^ — 1 just wanted to see if you 
worship the old or tlio new lileratnre. 

Miss Ellen — -1 worship neither. 

Doctor — Ah I Above party strife ! 

Miss Ellen — The old wi’ote rather badly, but what they 
wrote of was good. The new write well, but what they write 
■of is poor. 

Doctor — Dear me, how clever that sounded I Say that 
again. 

Miss Ellen — Now, Doctor ! 

Doctor — ■ It soxintled so natural. 

Miss Ellen — You t)ught to be ashamed of yourself. 

Doctor — No, why? No rea.son whatever. Neither have 
you. Even the Iwst of us are not above once in a while saying 
something we have thought out in advance. 

Miss Ellen — I do believe you arc in a teasing mood to-day. 

Doctor — W orse than usual ? 

Miss Ellen — No — perhaps not. [She takes the hook and 
turns the leaves.^ I suppose your reading is genuine hospital 
literature. 

Doctor [shrugging his shoulders^ — I am a doctor. 

Miss Ellen — Oh, I don’t mean that at all. I speak of 
belles-lettres. [The D<)(rron turns toivard her^ with his arms 
on the table, and looks at her smiling. Well, I suppose the 
name is not very good. [The Doctou shakes his head.^ 
For as a rule the contents have not much to do with beauty. 

Doctor [continues to look at her. Shakes his head reproach- 
Jullyf^ -r* Oh ! oh I 
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Miss Ellen — Oh, I know you are sitting there making. fun 
of me, but I don’t care. — Why must we always have our 
attention drawn to what is ugly ? why can’t we look at what 
is good and beautiful ? Don’t sit and stare at me so. 

Doctor — Why can’t we look at what is good and — 

Miss Ellen — Oh, no, you are intolerable ! You treat me as 
if I were a child. Do you know how old I am ? 

Doctor — Yes, I know. You are one-and- twenty, but you 
look younger. , 

Miss Ellen — Oh, but it is impossible to talk with you. 

Doctor — Well, what do you want ? 

Miss Ellen — I want you to understand that literature — 

Doctor — Excuse me for interrupting, but does it particu- 
larly interest you to talk of literature? 

Miss Ellen {somewhat hurt\ — Then let us talk of something 
else. 

Doctor — Not at all. So you want me to — 

Miss Ellen — I want you to admit that books ought to give 
a picture of — 

Doctor — Ought to give a picture of life. 

Miss Ellen — Life is not always depressing. 

Doctor — Nor is it always interesting. 

Miss Ellen — And is only the depressing interesting ? 

Doctor — Conflicts are interesting. 

Miss Ellen — Hut life holds something more than — 

Doctor — Life “holds” first, money; secondly, love; and 
thirdly, money. 

Miss Ellen — You are horrid. 

Doctor — You are not. 

Miss Ellen — Well, but love then — there is such a thing as 
happy love. 

Doctoi Yes, I dare say there is. 

Miss Ellen — Then why not write of that instead of choosing 
these — 

Doctor — Because happy love is a private affair. Very 
interesting for those concerned, but a terrible bore for those 
who look on. 

Miss Ellen — Oh, I don’t know about that. A book that 
told of happy and beautiful relations and not of — these — well, 
ugly conditions, might be a very good book. 

Doctor — Very good — yes. But very tiresome too. It 
would be something like the creation of the world when every* 
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thing was so very good. But the author soon discovered that 
to get life into things he would have to fall back on one of 
these “ ugly conditions.” So he let the serpent have its little 
game. 

Mi%9 Ellen — Doctor ! You really deserve that I should be 
angry with you. 

J)octor — But you won’t. 

Mise Ellen — Why not? 

Doctor — Because we never get our deserts in this world. 
That’s why we have the next. 

Mies Ellen — Do stop. Why are you bent upon teasing me? 
I was so glad when you came. 

Doctor — Really ? 

Mxm Ellen — You don’t believe that? 

Doctor — Well, yes, when you say so, but — r/S'<o»».l 

Miss Ellen— \^uV( 

Doctor — It would not have occurred to me. 

Mies Ellen — What do you mean ? 

Doctor — Oh — the calmness with which you sat there fin- 
ishing the period — 

Miss Ellen — That hurt you? 

Doctor — No, not at all, but — it did not exactly bespeak a 
very vivid pleasure. 

Miss Ellen — Oh, it just happened so. 

Doctor — There is a reason back of every little happening. 

Miss Ellen — Yes 5 I ought to have jumped up, of course, 
and — 

Doctor — Ought 1 Not at all. No, you have jumped 

up if you had been very pleased. 

Miss Ellen — Yes, but it happened that — 

Doctor — Yes, I believe you. Life is rich in mere happen- 
ings — richer than most people imagine. And they play a 
much more important part than they reasonably ought to. 
Such a simple little every-day happening can, when it comes at 
the right moment, change a whole life. It is quite like a side- 
track. An inch of difference at the starting point, and one 
lands many, many miles from the station that would otherwise 
have been reached. Believe me, there is a reason back of every 
little happening. 

Miss Ellen — But nevertheless it is true that I was glad to 
see you. It was nice of you to come so soon. 

Doctor — Really? It is good to hear that* 
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Mi »9 Ellen — I did not think you could have got my letter 
already. 

Doctor — y our letter ? 

Miee Ellen — Yes. 

Doctor — Did you write to me, then? 

Mhe Ellen — Yes. Didn’t you get my letter? 

Doctor — No. 

Mies Ellen — Oh, then why did you come ? 

Doctor — Thanks 1 [He rues. • 

Miss Ellen \laug1dn(f\ — Oh, 1 beg your pardon — I didn’t 
mean it that way — but — then you did not know that mother 
was ill? 

Doctor — No; is she in bed? [Goes toward door right. 

Miss Ellen — Yes, but she is asleep. Have you not time to 
wait a little ? 

Doctor — Ye-es. 

Miss Ellen [goes over to the mantel, and takes a box of matches'] 

— Suppose you were permitted to smoke a cigarette ? 

Doctor —-In here? 

Miss Ellen — Yes, since mother is not here. 

Doctor — 'rimnks — i)erhaps it would be better not. 

Miss Ellen [turns away] — Very well ! As you please. 

Doctor [following her ] — Now that you press me so much, 
and in such a charming way — 

Miss Ellen [laughing] — I knew you could not resist it. I 
will give you a light. [Liqhts a match.] 

Do ctor [lights the cigarette] — Thanks. 

Miss Ellen — But tell me. Doctor, how you happened to 
come out to-day? 

Doctor — Oh — I really don’t know — T felt like — I wanted 
to see — that is to say — oh, 1 don’t know, T really just hap- 
pened out. 

Miss Ellen [smiling] — There is a reiison back of every hap- 
pening. 

Doctor — What do you mean by that ? 

Miss Ellen — Well, what did you mean a little while ago ? 

Doctor — 1 ! 1 meant — oh, I meant nothing — really. 

Miss Ellen — That is just what I meant, too. 

Doctor — May I ask you a question, Miss Ellen? [MidS 
Ellkjn^ nods. ] Are you not perhaps — just the least little bit 

— of — a — flirt ? 

Miss Ellen [snUling ] — I don’t know. Do you think so ? 
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Doctor — Sometimes. 

Mias Ellen — Then you are sometimes unjust to me. I may 
once in a while be a little too full of life, but it is no more than 
that. 1 will not be a flirt. I can’t bear to see it in others, and 
I sh'ould be ashamed of it in myself. 

Doctor — Oh, now, you take it too solemnly. 

Misa Ellen — No, not at all. A woman who flirts with a 
man has no right to blame him if he insults her. 

'Doctor — Insults — 

Miaa Ellen — Yes, if he is too free and easy. And 1 call it 
an insult the way men arc with some women. Oh, I have seen 
it many a time. 

Doctor — What do you really mean ? 

Miaa Ellen — Merely the way they look at them — shake 
hands with them — or touch them — well, a man may not un- 
derstand that, but — phew 1 

Doctor [takes a cigarette from the box] — May I? 

Miss Ellen — Certainly. 

Doctor — I hope I have never insidted you? 

Miss Ellen — No, never, liut 1 have seen you with other’s ; 
you were different with them. Hut that is really long ago. 
I did not like you tlien. I did not like you at lirst anyway. 

Doctor — I am glad you a<ldcd “at first.” 

Miss Ellen — 1 did not like your ways. 

Doctor — It is still in the past. 

Mias Ellen — Yes, now I have got accustomed to 

it, you see. 

Doctor — Yes, one cau get accustomed to a great deal. 

Mias Ellen — A surprisingly great deal. 

Doctor [testUy'\ — Even tlrings we don’t like at all .at first 
we can sometimes get so accustomed to that we can’t do without 
them. 

Mias Ellen [smiling'] — For instamie — tobacco. 

Doctor — For instance, tobacco. Very true. [He, puts doten 
the cigarette.] 

Mias Ellen — Hut — to resume — I don’t blame them at all. 
Considering tlieir jmsition in life, 1 dare say it is very natural 
that they are what they are. At any rate 1 know very few — 
even among the best of them — who are not totally different 
toward the women they respect and those who are silly and 

flirtatious A man will take every advantage offered him, 

so that is why we have to be on our guard And a woman 
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can always determine the nature of their relation. If a man 
goes too far, it is her own fault. 

Doctor — May I express my appreciation of the leniency you 
show toward men rather than toward your own sex ? 

Miss Ellen — I demand more of women, because I have 'less 
respect for men. 

Doctor — I take my appreciation back. 

Miss Ellen — You must remember that, as the world is, a 
man’s past belongs to himself, but a woman’s belongs to th‘- 
man she marries. She must respect herself, or she cannot 
demand that others shall respect her. And she must never in 
the presence of a man do or say anything which she cannot tell 
her future husband without blushing. 

Doctor — Such women are rare — and men don’t deserve 
them. 

Miss Ellen — No, poor things, they stand on a lower plane. 
As the saying is, with them the important thing is not to be 
the first, but to remain the last. 

Doctor [has taken a book from the table and is turning and 
twisting it in his hayids. Suddenly — after a short pause — he 
looks up'\ — Miss Ellen ! 

Miss Ellen — Y es. 

Doctor — If — now — [Stops, ] 

Miss Ellen — If now what? 

Doctor [who has evidently been on the point of saying some- 
thing else which he cannot get out] — You are a splendid girl. 
Miss Ellen. 

Miss Ellen [laughing] — No, I have a splendid mother. 

Doctor — That also. [After a short pause.] But — tell me 
— do you think — do you really think that you — I mean — that 
you can always keep a man at the distance you choose ? 

Miss Ellen — I hope so. Do you know what mamma 
says ? 

Doctor — No. 

Miss Ellen — No, I don’t think I will tell you. 

Doctor — Why, yes, do. 

Miss Ellen — Well, then, she says: “I demand of my 
daughter that she shall take the first man who proposes to 
her.” 

Doctor — That is a rather severe demand. 

Miss Ellen — No, not when it is really understood. 

Doctor — Then you intend to be an obedient daughter? 
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Miti Ellen — Yes. 

Doctor — Really ? 

Mui Ellen — Yes. [!Z%e Doctor riaee and maJces a bow^ 

Doctor — May I then have the honor to ask for your 
hand? 

Mise Ellen [laughing'\ — Oh, Doctor I do behave yourself. 

Doctor — You won’t have me. 

Mies Ellen — Oh, nonsense ! 

\Doctor — What became of the obedient daughter ? 

Miss Ellen — The obedient daughter? But you don’t know 
at all whetiier you are the first. 

Doctor — I beg your pardon ! There is j>erhaps a number 1. 

Miss Ellen — That is possible. 

Doctor — And a' number _2, — and a number 3. — Perhaps 
you keep a stock of them ? 

Miss Ellen \lavghmg'\ — What a terrible remark ! 

Doctor — And your mother has only said that you should 
take the first — not that you sliould take liiin at once. 

Miss Ellen — How sharp-sighted you are. Doctor. 

Doctor \after a pause~\ — Would it be indiscreet to ask if 
there really were a number 1 ? 

Miss Ellen \smiling'\ — Yes, I am afraid it would bo indis- 
creet. 

Doctor \looking down in an emharraesed way^ and working the 
hook in his hands^ — I’hey said once that your neighbor, young 
Mogens Brun, over here — 

Miss Ellen [rises'] — l^ook here, instead of sitting there 
ruining my album, you would do better to write something 
in it. 

Doctor — It only lacked that. 

Miss Ellen — You promised me a jmem last time you were 
here. 

Doctor — Yes, I always was rash. 

Miss Ellen — Here is pen and ink for you. Now — write 
something sensible. 

Doctor — Something sensible — in rhyme! No, my dear 
Miss Ellen, when one has anything sensible to say, one really 
says it in prose. 

Miss Ellen [smiling] — Then say it in prose. 

Doctor — But I have notlnng sensible to say. 

Miss Ellen [laughing] — Then say something nonsensical in 
rhyme -r or in prose, if you don’t like poetry. 
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Doctor — I like poetry very much — that is to say, good 
poetry. Not the kind I make myself. {He opens the hook.'^ 
Poetry — that ought to be all feeling — all music — oh, I know 
very well what it ought to be — the only trouble is I can’t do 
it. When I try, I have a feeling as if I put my thoughts in 
strait-jacket and dressed up my feelings in fine feathers. The 
thing loses all flavor. 

Miss Ellen — Write that. 

Doctor — Yes, that’s what I intend to do. {He tries the pen. 

Miss Ellen — Is the pen bad? Will you have a new one ? 

Doctor — No, no, no! {He heyins to write. MiSS Ellbn 
goes behind him^ and stands looking over his shoidder.^ 

Doctor — No, you must not stand there. 

Miss Ellen — Then can’t you do it ? 

Doctor — No. 

Miss Ellen — Perhaps I make your muse jealous. 

Doctor — Oh, if only you would I 

Miss Ellen {laughs. A hell rings in the adjoining room] — 
That was mamma ringing. {She goes out., rights and returns 
shortly after.] Mamma is awake now. 

Doctor — May I go in ? [72'iSe».] 

Miss Ellen — Are you through ? Yes, you may go in, if 
you please. Meanwhile 1 Avill read what you wrote. 

[Doc;tok goes out, right, 

[Miss Ellen takes the hook and reads aloud to herself] — 

If a thought in its infancy’s prime 
I foi'ce to a stature full-grown, 

And cramp it to meter and rhyme, 

All its freshness and grace will be flown. 

I have often arrested my pen. 

And left unembodied my thought: 

The loveliest songs are within. 

They are not by the poets enwrought. 

[Doctor returns. 

Miss Ellen — That is very pretty. Doctor. Thank you. 
[Doctor hows lightly.] I hope it is nothing serious with 
mamma ? 

Doctor — No, not at all. I have told her she may get up. 
Have you a piece of paper? I want to write a prescription. 

Miss Ellen — Here. {She gives it to him.] 
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Doctor — Thanks. [/S'iVa dovm. and writes.^ 

Miis Ellen [reading the veriest over again silently'\ — Tell me. 
Doctor, did you compose that now? 

Doctor — I beg your pardon ? 

JiD-ii Ellen — I ask if you composed that [pointing at the 
versei'l now, on the spur of the moment ? 

Doctor — Yes, I heard you. 

Miss Ellen — 'riien why did yon say “ I beg your pardon ” ? 

Doctor — Wliat do you mean? Why did 1 say — 1 say that 
because — because — oh, because 1 did not compose it now. I 
did that when I came home, last time 1 had beeii here, and you 
had teased me for a poem. What a question to ask ! 

Miss Ellen [laughitu/] — Oh, don’t be angry, please. 

Doctor [giving her the prescription^ — Will you send to the 
apothecary for that? 

Miss Ellen — Will it help? 

Doctor [shakes his head^ — No-o — 

Miss Ellen — Then why — 

Doctor — Oh, they usually give it — and it can do no harm. 

Miss Ellen — You do inspii’e such unusual confidence. 
Doctor. [l)o(rrou hosvs lightly. Wlien one is not dying, you 
have no resi)cct for any ailment. [Doctor shrugs his shoul- 
ders.^ I am glad I have m)t troubled you with my own little 
case. 

Doctor — Have you a case ? 

Miss Ellen — Oh, it is nothing. 

Doctor — Why of course it is. What is it? 

Miss Ellen [pointing to leer eije'\ — It is something here. It 
hurts so, when 1 woi-k my eyelid. [Doctor looks at the eye 
and shakes his head.~\ What shall 1 do for it? 

Doctor — You must stop working your eyelid. 

Miss Ellen [shakes her head laujfhing^ — No, Doctor, you are 
impossible. But I like you very much nevertheless. 

Doctor — Oh, you just say tliat. I can leave that prescrip- 
tion at the apothecary’s myself. I go straight past. 

Miss Ellen — But won’t you stay to dinner? 

Doctor — Thanks — I don’t know — 

Miss Ellen — Well, to be sure, there is nobody but mamma 
and myself to entertain you. Unless Mogens Brun should 
come over. It is a long time since he has been here. 

Doctor — Would you like him to come? I beg your pardon, 
I was on. the point of being indiscreet again. 
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Miii mien [after having comidered it for a moment or two'\ — 
I have a good mind to tell you something — and you ai"e the first 

one I tell, except mamma, of course. You know Mogens 

Brun, and you know that he and 1 have always been together 
since we were children — or rather since I was a child ; for he 

was already grown up tlien. But, as I was going to tell 

you: once — several years ago — four years ago — it was the 
year papa died — I was only seventeen — Mogens and I were 
out crabbing together — * 

Doctor — Crabbing ? 

Miu Ellen — Yes, catching crabs. And a terrible storm 
came up. And then suddenly, while we were standing under 
a large tree, Mogens said : “ Ellen, will you be my wife ? ” [The 
Doctor turns slightly away and. plays nervously with something. 
And when I really understood him, I — began to cry — remem- 
ber 1 was so very young. [Pause. 

Doctor [in a low voice] — And then? 

Miss Ellen — Yes. 'riien he said a great deal more, and 
then I said that I would like to, but that I did not love him so 
very much, not as much, for instance, as I loved mamma — if 
he thought that was enough. 

Doctor [hoarsely] — Well? 

Miss Ellen — And now comes the prettiest part of the story; 
then Mogens took both my hands and said : “ Little Ellen, it 
might be enough for me, but I am afraid that it Avould not be 
enough for you. Don’t think of it any more ; but some day, if 
you should need some one who loves you, then you know you 
have me.” Then he wiped my eyes — for the crabs were in my 
handkerchief — and then we trotted home. 

Doctor [in a low voice] — Yes, I dare say he is a good 
fellow. 

Miss Ellen — That he is. 

Doctor [fn a toneless voice] — Do you care for him now? 

Miss Ellen — I don’t know. 

[ The Doctor rises and walks up and down the floor. 

Maid [enters] — Mr. Brun has just come. He rode over to 
the stables. 

Miss Ellen [springs up. At the same moment her eyes meet 
the Doctor’s. To the Maid] — Very well, thanks. [Maid 
goes out.] Why do you smile, Doctor? was it because — I 
sprang up? 

Doctor — No, of course — that only just happened so. 
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Mias Ellen [quickly'] — Why yes — it — stopa auddenly 

and dropa her eyea.] 

Doctor [goea up to her and takea her hand] — Good-bye, 
Miss Ellon. 

Miaa Ellen [^without looking up] — You won’t stay? [The 
Doctou ahakea hia head. Miss Ellen looka at him.] You 
are not angry ? 

Doctor — Angry ! — no. 

*Miaa Ellen — You know how very much I like you. 

Doctor [henda down and kiaaea her hand] — But you don’t 
know how very much I like you. Good-bye. [He goea out. 

Miss Ellen atanda a moment, looking after him, then ahe aita 
down with her handa claaped in her lap.] 
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